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It whs an almost isolated incident in Greek literaiy hi8tory^ 
when Pythagoras claimed to remember his previous lives. Heracleides 
Ponticus relates that he professed to have been once bom as .^tha- 
lides, tlie son of Hermes, and to have then obtained as a boon from 
his father ^Avra seal reXevrSpTa fipi^fJLtfp rw av/Jifiaivointov*, 

Consequently he remembered the Trojan war, where, as Euphorbus, 
ho was wounded by Menelaus, and, as Pythagoras, he could still 
recognise the shield which Menelaus had hung up in the temple of 
Apollo at Branchidse ; and similarly he remembered his subsequent 
birth as Hermotimus, and then as Pyrrhus, a fisherman of Delos.' 
But in India this recollection of previous lives is a common feature 
in the histories of the saints and heroes of sacred tradition ; and it is 
especially mentioned by Manu” os the effect of a self-denying and 
pious life. The doctrine of Metempsychosis, since the later Vedic 
period, has played such an important part in the history of the 
national character and religious ideas that we need not be surprised 
to find that Buddhist literature from the earliest times (although 
giving a theory of its own to explain the transmigration) has always 
included the ages of the past as an authentic background to the 
founder's historical life as Gautama. Jataka legends occur even in 
the Canonical Pifakas; thus the Sukha-vihari Jataka and the 
Tittira Jataka, which are respectively the 10th and the 37th in this 
volume, are found in the Culla Vagga, vii. 1 and vi. 6, and similarly 
the Khandhavatta Jataka, which will be given in the next volume, is 
found in the Culla Vagga v. 6 ; and there are several other examples. 
So too one of the minor books of the Sutta Pifaka (the Cariya 
Pifaka) consists of 35 Jatakas told in verse; and ten at least 

^ But oompsis fhs SMoant of Arif tost of ProoonnofQf in Hdt. iv. 14, 16. 

* Diogonof Loort viit 1. 

« iv. 14S. 
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of these can be identified in the volumes of our present collection 
already published ; and probably several of the others will be tmced 
when it is all printed. The Sutta and Vinaya Pitakas are generally 
accepted as at least older than the Council of Vesali (880 EC. ?); 
and thus Jataka legends must have been always recc^nised in 
Buddhist literature. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that Jataka scenes are 
found sculptured in the carvings on the railings round the relic 
shrines of Sanchi and Amaravati and especially those of Bharhut^ 
where the titles of several Jatakas are clearly inscribed over 
some of the carvings. These bas-reliefs prove that the birth- 
legends were widely known in the third century B.C. and were then 
considered as part of the sacked history of the religion. Fah-hian, 
when he visited Ceylon, (400 A.D.), saw at Abhayagiri ''representa- 
tions of the 500 bodily forms which the Bodhisatta assumed during 
his successive births'/’ and he particularly mentions his births as 
Sou-ta-nou, a bright flash of light, the king of the elephants, and an 
antelope^ These legends were also continually introduced into the 
religious discourses' which were delivered by the various teachers in 
the course of their wanderings, whether to magnify the glory of the 
Buddha or to illustrate Buddhist doctrines and precepts by appropriate 
examples, somewhat in the same way as medieval preachers in 
Europe used to enliven their sermons by introducing fables and 
popular tales to rouse the flagging attention of their hearers'. 

It is quite uncertain when these various birth-stories were put 
together in a systematic form such as we find in our present Jataka 
collection. At first they were^ probably handed down orally, but 
their growing popularity would ensure that their kernel, at any rate, 
would ere long be committed to some more permanent form. In 
fact there is a singular parallel to this in the * Qesta Romanorum ’, 
which was compiled by an uncertain author in the 14th century and 
contains nearly 200 fables and stories told to illustrate various 
virtues and vices, many of them winding up with a religious 
application. 

> One of these is given as the frontin^ieoe to this volume, see No. 46. 

3 Bears transl. p. 167. 

> Hiouen.thsang twiee refers to J&takas, JuUen^ i. 137, 107. 

* See Prof. M. M. Kttnt6's paper. Jowm, Jt. A, 8, Ceylon, viii. 183. 

> In the ourioQs deseriptioa of the Buddhist grove in the Harsha-earita, viii., 
Btoa mentions owls '* which wpeniod the Bodhisattva's ^tUakae, having gained 
illumination by oontmually hearing them zeoited.*’ 
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Sofiie of the birth-stories are evidently Buddhistio and entirely 
depend for their point on some custom or idea peculiar to Buddhism ; 
but ihany are pieces of folk4ore which have floated about the world 
for ages as the stray waifo of literature and are liable eveiywhere to 
he appropriated by any casual claimant The same stories may thus, 
in the course of their long wanderings, come to be recognised under 
widely different aspects, as when they ate used by Boccaccio or Poggio 
merely as merry tales, or by some Welsh bard to embellish king 
Arthur’s legendary glories, or by some Buddhist samara or mediieval 
friar to .add point to his discourse. Chaucer unwittingly puts a 
Jataka story into the mouth of his Pardonere when he tells his tale 
of * the ryotoures three ’ ; and another appears in Herodotus as the 
popular explanation of the sudden rise of the Alcmsaouidte through 
Megaclea’ marriage with Cleisthenes’ daughter imd the rejection of 
his rival Hippocleides. 

The P&li work, entitled * the Jataka ’, the first volume of which 
is now presented to the reader in an English form, contains 650 
Jatakas or Birth-stories, which are arranged in 22 nipcUaa or books. 
This division is roughly founded on the number of verses (yotAoe) 
which are quoted in each story; thus the first book contains 
150 stories, each of which only quotes one verse, the second 100, each 
of which quotes two, the third and fourth 50 each, which respectively 
quote 3 and 4, and so on to the twenty-first with 6 stories, each of 
which quotes 80 verses, and the twenty-second with 10 stories, each 
quoting a still laiger number. Each story opens with a pre&ce 
called the paeenfpmnavaJUku or ‘ story of the present ’, which relates 
the particular circumstances in the Buddha’s life which led him to 
tell the birth-story and thus reveal some event in the lung series 
of his previous existences as a hodhitaHa or a being destined to attain 
Buddha-ehip. At the end there is always given a short summary, 
where the Buddha identifies the different actors in the stoiy in their 
present births at the time of his discourse, — ^it being an essential 
condition of the book that the Buddha possesses the same power as 
thut which ^thagoras claimed but with a far more extenrive range, 
since he opuld remember all the past events in every being's previous 
existeuces as well as in his own. Every story is also illustrated by 
ope or more which are uttered by the 9uddha while still a 

i^hiaatta and so playing his part in the narrative ; but sometimes 
the verses are put into bis mouth •• the Bnddha» when they are 
oidled 
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Some of these stanzas are found in the canonical book called the 
Dhammapada; and many of the Jataka stories are given in the old 
Commentary on that book but with varying details, and sometimes 
associated with verses which are not given in our present Jataka 
text. This might seem to imply that there is not necessarily a strict 
connexion between any particular story and the verses which .may 
be quoted as its moral ; but in most cases an apposite stanza would 
of course soon assert a prescriptive right to any narrative which 
it seemed specially to illustrate. The language of the gfith&s is 
much more archaic than that of the stories ; and it certainly seems 
more probable to suppose that they are the older kernel of the work, 
and that thus in its original form the Jitaka, like the Cariya-pitaka, 
consisted only of these verses. It is quite true that they are 
generally unintelligible without the story, but such is continually the 
case with proverbial sayings ; the traditional commentary passes by 
word of mouth in a varying form along with the adage, as in the 
well-known ov ^povrU ^wTroicXe^i; or our own * Hobson’s choice’, 
until some author writes it down in a crystallised fo^m^ Occasionally 
the same birth-story is repeated elsewhere in a somewhat varied 
form and with different verses attached to it ; and wc sometimes find 
the phrase iti viUharetabbam\ which seems to imply that the narrator 
is to amplify the details at his discretion. 

The native tradition in Ceylon is that the original Jataka Book 
consisted of the gathas alone, and that a commentary on these, 
containing the stories which they were intended to illustrate, was 
written in very early times in Singhalese. This was translated 
into Pftli about 430 A.D. by Bqddhaghosa, who translated so many 
of the early Singhalese commentaries into Pali; and after this the 
Singhalese original was lost The accuracy of this tradition has 
been discussed by Professor Rhys Davids in the Introduction to 
the first volume of his 'Buddhist Birth Stories’*; and we may 
safely adopt his conclusion, that if the prose commentary was 
not comp<^ by Buddhaghosa, it was composed not long after- 
wards ; and as in any case it was merely a redaction of materials 

^ Ws have an intsissling illnslration of the proverbial oharaeier of some of the 
Jitska stories in the BiAUija Aphotieme, iv. 11, **he who ii withoat hope is hi^py 
like PiAgalif” whidt finds its explanation in Jfit. 880. It is also referred to in the 
ICabibh. xii. 8880. 

* As e.g. FansbOll, iii. p. 408. Gf. Divf/iivad. p. 877» 1. 

* See also several papers in the eighth volume of the Jmmual of tko Oyltm 
Uromh qftkoR. A. SoeUiy. 
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handed down from very early times in the Buddhist community, it is 
not a question of much importance except for P&li literary history. 
The g&iHaa are undoubtedly old, and they necessarily imply the 
previous existence of the stories, though not perhaps in the exact 
words in which we now possess them. 

The Jatakas are preceded in the Pali text by a long Introduction, 
the Nidana-katha, which gives the Buddha’s previous history both 
before his last birth, and also during his last existence until he 
attained the state of a Buddha\ This has been translated by Professor 
Rhys Davids, but as it has no direct connexion with the rest of the 
work, we have omitted it in our translation, which commences with 
the first Birth-story. 

We have translated the quasi-historical introductions which 
always precede the different birth-stories, as they are an essential 
part of the plan of the original work, — since they link each tale with 
some special incident in the Buddha’s life, which tradition venerates 
as the occasion when he is supposed to have recalled the forgotten 
scene of a long past existence to his contemporariea But it is an 
interesting question for future investigation how far they contain any 
historical data. They appear at first sight to harmonise with the 
framework of the Pitokas ; but I confess that I have no confidence in 
their historical credibility, — ^they seem to me rather the laboured 
invention of a later age, like the legendary history of the early 
centuries of ancient Rome. But this question will be more easily 
settled, when we have made further progress in the translation. 

The Jatakas themselves are of course interesting as specimens 
of Buddhist literature ; but their foremost interest to us consists in 
their relation to folk-lore and the light which they often throw on 
those popular stories which illustrate so vividly the ideas and 
superstitions of the early times of civilisation. In this respect they 
possess a special value, as, although much of their matter is peculiar 
to Buddhism, they contain embedded with it an unrivalled collection 
of Folk-lore. They are also full of interest as giving a vivid picture 
of the social life and customs of ancient India. Such books as 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sleeman’s 'Rambles’ or Mr Qrierson’s 'Bihar 
Peasant Life ’ illustrate them at every turn. They form in &ct an 
ever-shifting panorama of the village life such as Fah-hian and 
Hiouen-thsang saw it in the old days before the Muhammadan 

1 This Isitor portion psrtlj comspondo to ths woll-known LoMln-oittera of tbo 
Morthsm Buddhists. 
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conquest, when Hindu institutions and native rule prevailed in every 
province throughout the land. Like all collections of early popular 
tales they are foil of violence and craft, and betray a low opinion of 
woman ; but outbursts of nobler feeling are not wanting, to relieve 
the darker colours. 

Professor Rhys Davids first commenced a translation of the 
Jataka in 1880, but other engagements obliged him to discontinue it 
after one volume had appeared, containing the Nidanakatha and 
40 stories. The present translation has been undertaken by a band 
of friends who hope, by each being responsible for a definite portion, 
to complete the whole within a reasonable time. We are in fact 
a guild of Jataka translators, greakOii-^parva vayarp, frenik\ but, 
although we have adopted some common principles of translation 
and aim at a certain general uniformity in our technical terms and 
in transliteration, we have agreed to leave each individual translator, 
within certain limits, a free hand in his own work^ The Editor only 
exercises a general superintendence, in consultation with the two 
resident translators, Mr Francis and Mr Neil. 

Mr R. Chalmers of Oriel College, Oxford, has translated in the 
present volume the first volume of Prof. Fausbdirs edition of the 
Pftli text (five volumes of which have already appeared). The 
second volume will be translated by Mr W. H. D. Rouse, late fellow 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, who will also be responsible for the 
fourth; the third will be translated by Mr H. T. Francis, Under- 
Librarian of the University Library at Cambridge, and late fellow of 
Oonville and Caius College, and Mr R. A. Nei^ fellow and assistant- 
tutor of Pembroke College,, who hope also to undertake the fifth\ 
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A complete inden will be '*iveii at the end of the lent volume. 




Ignited be the Bleeeed One, the Arahat, the perfiiet Buddha. 


BOOK L— EKANIPaTA>. 


No. 1. 

APAJSr^AKA-JitTAKA. 

[95.] This* dificoiirse regarding Truth was delivered bj the Blessed One, while 
he was dwelling in the Great Monastery at Jetavana near Sftvatthi. 

But who, you ask, was it that led up to this tale ? 

Wdl ; it was the Treasurer’s five hundred friends, disciples of the sophists’. 

For, one day AnAtha-pindika^ the Treasurer, took his mends the five hundred 
disciples of other schools, cmd went off with them to Jetavana, whither also he 
had a great store brought of garlands, perfumes, and unguents, together with 
oil, honey, molasses, cloths, and cloaks. After due salutation to the Blessed 
One, he made his offering to him of the garlands and the like, and handed over 
to the Order of the Brethren the medicinal oil and so forth together with the 
cloths ; and, this done, he took his seat on one side aschewing the six faults in 


^ The canonical text of the Jataka book, which consists exclusively of gdthdi or 
stansas, is divided into * books,’ or nipdta$f according to the number of gdthih. The 
present volume contains the 160 stories which illustrate, and form the commentary of, 
a single gdthd in each case, and compose the first book. The later books oontain an 
increasing number of gdthdi and a decreasing number of stories : e,g, the second book 
contains 100 two-g&tha stories, the third book 50 three-gdtha stories, and so on. The 
total number of the books or nipStat is 22, 21 of which form the text of the five 
published volumes of the Pali text. The nipdtoi are subdivided into vaggat, or sets of 
about 10 stories, named as a role after their first story. It has not been thought 
desirable to comber the translation with these subdivisions. 

* The Introductory Story usually begins by quoting, as a catchword, the first words 
of the subsequent gdthd, 

’ Literally 'sectaries’; but usually translated 'heretics,* a term which has come to 
have too theologjgal a connotation to be applicable to philosophers. The six rivals 
with whom Gotama had ehiefly to Compete were Pfirana Kassapa, Biakkhali Gos&la, 
Ajita Kesa-kamball, Pakula Kaco&yana, Sailjaya Belatthi-putta, and Nigap^ 
NAta*putta (see, e.p., the SdnuMaphala Sutta in the Digha NikSga, Vol. i. p. 47). 

* This is a surname, meaning literally 'feeder of the poor.* His ordinary name 
was Sudatta. See the account in the Vinsya (GuUavagga, vi. 4, 9) of how he bought 
from Prince Jeta the latter*s grove for as much money as would pave the ground, and 
how he built thereon the Great Monastery for the Buddha. 
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Bitting down, lakewue, those diadples of other achools aaluted the BuddhOi and 
took uieir Beats doBe by the side of An&tha-|>in4ika|— gazing upon the Master’s 
oountenanoe, glorious as the fhll moon, upon his ezoellent presence endowed with 
the signs and marks of Buddhahood ana encompassed to a fathom’s length with 
light, and upon the rich glory that marks a Buddha, a glory which issued as it 
were in paiz^ garlands, pair upon pair. 

Then, thou& in thunderous tones as of a young lion roaring in the Bed 
Valley or as of a storm-cloud in the rainy season, bringing down as it were the 
Ganges of the Heavens^ [96] and seeming to weave a chaplet of jewels,—- yet in a 
voice of eightfold perfection, the charm of which ravished the ear, he preached 
to them the Trutn in a discourse full of sweetness and bright with .varied 
beauty. 

They, after hearing; the Master’s discourse, rose up with hearts converted, 
and with due salutation to the Lord of Knowledge, ourst asunder the other 
doctrines in which they had taken rehige, and betook themselves to the Buddha as 
their reh^ Thenceforth without ceasing they used to go with AnAtha-pin4ika, 
earring in their hands perfhmes and garlands and the like, to hear the Truth in 
the Monastery ; and they abounded in charity, kept the Commandments, and kept 
the weddv fast-day. 

Now the BlessM One went from Sftvatthi back to Bftja^ha again. As soon 
as the Buddha had gone, thev burst asunder their new faith, and returning to 
the other doctrines as their refuge, reverted to their original state. 

After some seven or eight months’ stay, the Blessed One came back to. 
Jetavana. Once again too did AnAthanpindiKa come with those friends of his to 
the Master, make his salutation and offering of perfumes and the like, and take 
his seat on one sida And the friends also salute the Blessed One and took 
their seats in like manner. Then did AnAtha-pipdika tell the Blessed One how, 
when-the Buddha had departed on his alms-pil^mage, his friends had forsaken 
their refuge for the old doctrines again, ana had reverted to their original 
state. 

Opening the lotus of his mouth, as though it were a casket of jewels, scented 
with scents divine and filled with divers perfiimes by virtue of his having ever 
spoken aright throughout myriad feons, the Blessed One made his sweet voice 
come forth, as he enquired : — “Is the report true that you, disciples, have forsaken 
the Three Refhm’ for the refuge of other doctrines?” 

And when they, unable to conceal the fact, had confessed, saying, '*It is true, 
Blessed One,” then said the Master, ^’Disciples, not between the bounds of helP 
below and the highest heaven above, not in all the infinite worlds that stretch 
right and left, is there the equal, much less the superior, of a Buddha in the 
excellences which spring from obeying the Commandments and from other 
virtuous conduct.” v 

Then he declared to them the excellences of the Three Gems as they are 
revealed in the sacred texts, the following amongst the number,— ‘’Of all creatures. 
Brethren, whether footless Ac., of these the Buddha is the chief”; “Whatsoever 
riches there be in this or in other worlds Ac.”; and “Verily the chief of the 
fSuthful Ac.” Thence he went on to say: — “No disciples, mole or female, who 
seek reftige in the Three Gems that are endowed with suc^ peerless excellences, 
are ever reborn into hell and the like states; but, release from all rebirth 
into states of suffering, the^ pass to the Realm of Devas and there receive (p^t 
glory. Therefore, in forsaking such a reftige for that oflbred by other doctrines, 
you have gone astray.” 


1 i.e. the ICilky Way. 

* He. the Buddha, the Truth he preadied, and the Brotherhood he founded. Jqfra 
this triad is spoken of as the ‘Three Qems.' 

’ Strictly speaking Buddhism knows no hells, only pnigatories, which— thou^ 
places of torment— are temporaiy and educational. 
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(And here the following sacred texts should be cited to mfdco it clear that 
none who, to find release and the supreme good, have sought refhge in the Throe 
Qems, shul be reborn into states of suffering 

[97] Those who have refhge in the Buddha found. 

Shall not pass hence to states of suffering; 

Straightway, when they shall quit their human frame, 

A Deva-fonn these ftuthful ones shall filP. 


Those who have refuge in the Doctrine found 
Ac., Ac. 


Those who have refuge in the Order found 
Ac., Ac. 


Thev’re manifold the refuges men seek, 

— The nioimtain peak, the forest's solitiiilo, 

{anti to on donni to) 

When he this refu^ shall have sought and found, 

Entire rolcaso is hm from every pniii.)^ 

But the Mtister did not end his teaching to them at this |)oiut ; for he wont 
on to say: — ** Disciples, medibition on the thought of the Buddha, meditation on 
the thought of the Truth, meditation on the thought of the Brotherhood, this it 
is that mves Entry to and Fruition of the First, the Second, the Third, and the 
Fourth Paths to Blissl” And when he had preached the Truth to them in these 
and other ways, ho said, **In forsaking such a refuge os this, you have gone 
astray.” 

(And here the gift of the several Paths to those who meditate on the thought 
of the Buddha and so forth, should Iks made clear by such scriptures as the 
following: — **Onc thing there is. Brethren, which, if practised and developed, 
conduces to utter loathing of the world’s vanities, to the cessation of isission, to 
the end of being, to p&u:e, to insight, to enlightenment, to Nirvana. What is 
this one thing ? — The meditation on the thought of the Buddha.”) 

When ho hod thus exhorted the disciples, the Blessed One said, — **So too in 
times past, disciples, the men who jumix^d to the fatuous conclusion that what 
was no refuge was a real refuge, fell a prey to goblins in a demon-haunted wilder- 
ness and were utterly destroyed ; whilst the men who clave to the altsoluto 
and indisputable truth, prospered in the selfsame wildcmesH.” And when he 
hod said this, he became silent. 

Then, rising up from his seat and siduting the Blessed One, the layman 
Anfttha-pindika hurst into praise^ and with clas])od hands raised in reverence to 
his forehead, sjioke thus:— *4t is clear to u^ Sir, that in these present davs 
these disciples were led by error into forsaking the supremo refuge. But the 
bygone dcstniction of those opinionated ones in the dcnion-hautited wilderness, 
ana the prospering of the men who clave to the truth, are hidden fntm us and 
known only to you. [981 May it please the Blessed One, as though causing the 
full moon to rise in the sky, to make this thing clear to us.” 

> The word deoa, which I have retainiNl in its Pali form, means an * angel,’ rather 
than a * god,’ in the god-less creed of the Buddhist See hereon Bhys Davids in his 
* Buddhist Bnttas,' page 1631 

> Dhammapada, v. 188—192. 


* See Dole on p. 8. 
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Then eeid the Bleend One:— "It wm solely to bnidi «way the worid’s 
diffiouUles that by the display of the Ten Ped^ons* throng myriad ttons 
I won omnlsoienea Ghve esr imd hearken, as riosely as if you were fiOing a tube 
of with lion’s manow.” 

naving thus esdted the IVeasurer^s attention, he made dear the thing that 
re-birth mid oonoealed from them, as though he were releasing the frill moon 
flrom the upper air, the Urthplaoe of the snows. 


Qnoe on a time in the city of Benares in the Kftai country there was 
a king named Brahmadatta. In those days the Bodfaiisatta was bom into 
a merehant^B family, and growing up in due course, used to journey about 
trading with fire hundred carta, trarelling now from east to west and 
now from west to east. There was also at Benares another young mer- 
chant! a stupid blockhead, lacking resource. 

Now at the time of our story the Bodhisatta had loaded five hundred 
carta with costly wares of Benares and had got them all ready to stai't^ 
And so had the foolish young merchant too. Thought the Bodhisatta, 
*’If this foolish young merchant keeps me company all along, and the 
thousand carts travel along together, it will be too much for the road ; it 
will be a hard matter to get wood, water, and so forth for the men,r>r 
grass for the oxen. Either he or I must go on first” So he sent for the 
other and laid his view before him, saying, ’’The two of us can’t travel 
together; would you rather go first or lastl” Thought the other, ’’There 
will be many advantages if I go on first. I shall have a road which is not 
yet cut up ; my oxen will have the pick of the grass ; my men will have 
the pick of the herbs for curry ; the water will be undisturbed ; and, 
lastly, I shall fix my own price for the barter of my goods.” Accoixiingly 
he replied, " I will go first! my dear sir.” [99] 

The Bodhisatta! on the other hand, saw many advantages in going last, 
for he argued thus to himself :-^’’ThoBe who go first will level the road 
where it is rough, whilst I shall travel along the road they have already 
travelled; their oxen will have grased off the coarse old grass, whilst 
mine will pasture on the sweet young growth which will spring up in its 
place ; my men will find a frresh growth of sweet herbs for curry where the 
old ones have been picked ; where there is no water, the first caravan will 
have to dig to supply themselves, and we shall drink at the wells they 
dug. Haggling over prices is killing work; whereas I, following later, 
shall barter my wares at the prices they have already fixed.” Accordingly, 
seeing*all these advantages, he said to the other, "Then go you first, my 
dear sir.” 

* i.e. shnsglring, goodness, reniineiation, wisdom, energy, patienoe, troth, resolution, 
loring-liindnsm, sad equanimity. (See the Coriyd Pi^ka, pp. 45—7 of the Pill text 
edited by Br Monts ior the PUi Text Society) ; see slso 3&tsha lio. B5 Ac. 
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“Very well, 1 will,” said the foolieh merahant. And he yuked his 
carts and set out Journeying along, he left human habitations behind 
him and pame to the outskirts of the wilderness. (Now wildernesses are of 
the five following kinds: — ^robber wildernesses, wild-beast wildernesses, 
drought wildernesses, demon wildernesses, and famine wildernesses. The 
first is when the way is beset by robtmrs; the second is when the way is 
beset by lions and other wild beasts ; the third is when there is no bathing 
or water to be got ; the fourth is when the road is beset by demons ; and 
the fifth is when no roots or other food are to be found. And in this 
fivefold category the wilderness in question was both a drought, and a 
demon, wilderness.) Accordingly this young merchant took great big 
water-jars on his carts, and filling them with water, set out to cross 
the sixty leagues of desert which lay before him. Now when he had 
reached the middle of the wilderness, the goblin who haunted it said 
to himself, will make these men throw away their stock of water, and 
devour them all when they are faint.” So he [100] framed by his magic 
power a delightful carriage drawn by pure white young bulls. With a 
retinue of some ten or twelve goblins bearing bows and quivers, swords 
and shields, he rode along to meet them like a mighty lord in this carriage, 
with blue lotuses and white water-lilies wieathed round his head, with wet 
hair aud wet clothes, and with muddy carriage-wheela His attendants, 
too, in front and rear of him went along with their hair and clothes wet, 
with garlands of blue lotuses and white water-lilies on their heads, and 
with bunches of white lotuses in their hands, chewing the esculent stalks, 
and dripping with water and mire. Now the leaders of caravans have the 
following custom : whenever the wind blows in their teeth, they ride on 
in front in their carriage With their attendants round them, in order to 
escape the dust ; but when the wind blows from behind them, then they 
ride in like fashion in the i^r of the column. And, as on this occasion 
the wind was blowing against them, the young merchant was riding in 
front When the goblin became aware of the merchant's approach, he 
drow his carriage aside from the track and greeted him kindly, asking him 
whither he was going. The leader of the caravan too caused his carriage to 
be drawn aside from the track so os to let the carts pass by, whilst he 
stayed by the way and thus addressed the goblin : ” We are just on our 
way from Benares, sir. But I observe that you have lotuses and water- 
lilies on your heads and in your hands, and that your people are chewing 
the esculent stalks, and that you are all muddy and dripping with wet. 
Pray did it rain while you were on the road, and did you come on pools 
covered with lotuses and water-lilies!” 

Hereon the goblin exclaimed, **What did you say! Why, yonder 
appears the dark-green streak of the forest, and thence onward there is 
jiothing but water all through the forest. It is always raining there ; the 
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pools aro full ; aud on every side are lakes covered with lotuses and water- 
lilies.” Then as the line of carts [101] passed by, he asked where they 
were bound for. *‘To such and such a place/’ was the reply. And what 
wares have you got in this cart and in this t” **So and so.” *‘And what 
might you have in this last cart which seems to move as if it were heavily 
laden I” ‘*Oh, there’s water in that” '^Tou did well to carry water with 
you from the other side. But there is no need for it now, as water is 
abundant on ahead. So break the jars aud throw the water away, that 
you may travel easier.” And he added, ** Now continue on your way, as 
we have stopped too loug already.” Then he went a little way further on, 
till he was out of sight, when he made his way back to the goblin-city 
where he dwelt 

Such was the folly of that foolish merchant that he did the goblin’s 
bidding, and had his jars broken and the water all thrown away, — without 
saving so much even as would go in the palm of a man’s hand. Then he 
ordered the carts to drive on. Not a drop of water did they find on 
ahead, and thirst exhausted the men. All day long till the sun went 
down they kept on the inarch; but at sunset they unyoked their carts 
and made a laager, tethering the oxen to the wheels. The oxen had no 
water to drink, and the men none to cook their rice with ; and the tired- 
out band sank to the ground to slumber. But as soon as night fell, 
the goblins came out from their city, and slew every single one of those 
men and oxen; and when they had devoured their flesh, leaving only 
the bare bones, the goblins departed. Thus was the foolish young mer- 
chant the solo cause of the destruction of that whole band, whose skeletons 
were strewn in every conceivable direction, whilst the five hundred carts 
stood there with their loads untouched. 

Now the Bodhisatta allowed some six weeks to pass by after the 
starting of the foolish young merchant, before he set out. Then he pro- 
ceeded from the city with hi^-five hundred carts, and in due course 
came to the outskirts of the wilderness. Here he had his water-jars 
filled and laid in an ample stock of water ; and by beat of drum he had 
his men assembled in camp [102], and thus addressed them : — ” Let not so 
much as a palmful of water be used without my sanction. There are 
poison trees in this wilderness; so let no man among you eat any leaf, 
flower, or fruit which he has not eaten before, without first asking me.” 
With this exhortation to his men, he pushed on into the wilderi.ess with 
his 600 carts. When he had reached the middle of the wilderness, the 
goblin made his appearance on the Bodhisatta’s path as in the fornicr casa 
But, as soon as he became aware of the goblin, the Bodhisatta saw through 
him ; for he thought to himself, “There’s no water here, in this ‘Waterless 
Desert’ This person with his red eyes and aggressive bearing, casts no 
shadow. Very likely ho has induced the foolish young merchant who 
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prooeded mo, to throw away all his water, and then, waiting till they were 
worn ont, ban eaten up the merchant with all his men. But he doesn’t 
know my cleveraess and ready wit.” Then he shouted to the goblin, 
** Begone 1 We’re men of business, and do not throw away what water we 
have got, before we see where more is to come from. But, when we do see 
more, we may be trusted to throw this water away and lighten our oajrts.” 

The goblin rode on a bit further till he was out of eight, and then 
betook himself back to his home in the demon city. But when the goblin 
had gone, the Bodhisatta’s men said to him, “Sir, we heard fi*om those 
men that yonder is the dark-green streak of the forest appearing, where 
they said it was always raining. They had got lotuses on their heads hnd 
water-lilies iu their hands and were eating the stalks, whilst their clothes 
and hair were wringing wet, with water streaming off them. Let us throw 
away our water and get on a bit quicker with lightened carts.” On hearing 
these words, the Bodhisatta oidered a halt and had the men all mustered. 
“Tell me,” said he; “did any*man among you ever hear before today that 
there was a lake or a pool in this wilderness 1” *'No, sir,” was the 

answer, “why it’s known as Hhe Waterless Desert’.” 

“ We have just been told by some people that it is raining just on ahead, 
iu the belt of forest ; now how far does a rain-wind carry 1 ” [103] “ A 
league, sir.” “ And has this rain-wind reached any one man here % ” “ No, 
sir.” “ How far off can you see the crest of a storm-cloud ? ” “A 
league, sir.” “ And has any one man here seen the top of even a single 
storm^sloud 9 ” “No, sir.” “How far off can you see a flash of light- 
ning?” “ Four or five leagues, sir.” “ And has any one man here seen 
a flash of lightning?” “No, sir.’’ “ How far off can a man hear a peal 
of thunder?” “Two or tbi'ee leagues, sir.” “And has any man here 
heard a peal of thunder?” “No, sir.” “These are not men but goblins. 
They will return iu the hope of devouring us when we are weak and faint 
after throwing away our water at their bidding. As the young merchant 
who went on before us was not a man of resource, most likely he has been 
fooled into throwing his water away and has been devoured when exhaus- 
ti<»n ensued. We may expect to find his five hundred carts standing just 
as they were loaded for the start ; w i shall come on them today. Press on 
with all possible speed, without throwing away a drop of water.” 

Urging his men forward with these words, he proceeded on his way till 
he came upon the 500 carts standing just as they had been loaded and the 
skeletons of the men and oxen lying strewn in every direction. He had 
his carts unyoked and ranged in a circle so as to form a strong laager ; he 
saw that his men and oxen had their supper ewly, and that the oxen were 
made to lie down in the middle with the men round them ; and he himself 
with the leading men of his band stood on guard, sword in hand, through 
the three watches of the night, waiting for the day to dawn. On the 
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morrow at daybreak when he had had his oxen fed and every thiug needful 
done^ he diaoarded hia own weak carta for atronger onea, and hia own 
common gooda for the moat coatly of the derelict gooda Then he went on 
to hia deatination, where he bartered hia atock for warea of twice or three 
timea their value, and came back to hia own city without loaing a aingle 
man out of all hia company. 


[104] Thia atory ended, the Maater aaid, **Thua it was, layman, that in 
timea ^laat the fhtuoiia came to utter deatniction, whilat those who clave to the 
truth, escaping from the demons* hands, reached their goal in safety and came 
back to their komes amiiL** And when he had thus linked the two stories 
together, he, as the Buddha, spoke the following stansa for the purposes of this 
lesson on the Truth 

Then some declared the solo, the xiecrless truth; 

But otherwise the false logicians spake. 

Let him that’s wise from this a lesson take. 

And firmly grasp the sole^ the peerless truidi. 

[106] Thus did the Blessed One teach this lesson respecting Truth. And 
he went on to say: *’What ia called walking by truth, not oiuy bestows the 
three happy endowments, the six heavens of the iwms of sense, and the endow- 
ments of tne higher Realm of Brahma, but finally is the giver of ^ahatship 
[106]; vkilat what is ciUled walking by untruth entails re-birth in the four 
statea of punishment or in the lowest castes of mankind.** Further, the Master 
went on to eziwund in sixteen ways the Four Truths^, at the close of which all 
those five hundred disciples were established in the Fruit of the First Path*. 

Having delivered his lesson and his teaching, and having told the two stories 
and eatabnshed the connexion linking them tether, the Master concluded by 
identifying the Birth as follows:— **Devadatta was the foolish young merchant 
of thoae days; his followers were the followers of that merchant; the followers of 
the Buddha were the followers of the wise merchant, who was myself." 


* These four oardinal truths o^' Buddhism are as follows : — (i) individual existence 
is pain; (ii) oravings cause the oontinuanoe of individual existence; (iii) with the 
disappearance of oravings, individual existence also would disappear; and (iv) oravings 
disappear by following the Noble Eightfold Path pointed out by the Buddha. (See 
hereon Bhys Davids* Hibbert Lecture for 1681 .) 

* The normal road to the Buddhist ideal after conversion is divided into four 
Bucoessive stages, called the coftdro maggH or *fonr paths.' The first of these is that 
trodden by the soldpanno (one 'who has entered the stream* which flows down to the 
ocean of Nirvana), who is assured of ultimately reaching his goal but has first to 
undergo seven more existences none of which can be in a state of suffering; the second 
path is that trodden by the iakoMgHmt the disciple whom imperfections have been 
BO far eradicated that he has only to 'return* to a human-form once more before 
attaining Nirvana ; the third path is that of the anag(imi\ the disciple who will ' not 
letum* to earth, but will attain the goal from a Brahma realm; whilst the fourth and 
last is Arahatship, which is Nirvana. Bash of these four stages is further subdivided 
into two sub-stages, the lower oalled 'the path,* and the higher *the fruit.* (See 
Mahi-porinibbina Sutta and the commentary thereon of the Sumafigala Yilisinl.) 
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See Journal of the Oeylon Branch of the Royal AaiatiG Society 18479 
where Qogerly has given a trandation of this Jfttaka, as also of the 2089 3^ 

8th, and 38th, with a brief introduction to the Jatska-book. See also pam 106 
of llai^s Manual of BudkUm^ and Qogerly in the CojfUnn Friend for August 
1838. This Jfttaka is quoted in the Milinaa-pafiho^ p. 888 of Rhys Davi^' 
translation in VoL 35 of Sacred Boohe of the Ectet, There is an Apannaka-Sutta 
in the M^yhima-Nik&ya (No. 80), but it does not appear to be connected with 
this, the Apannaka-Jfttaka.] 


Ho. 2. 


VA^^irUPATHA-jATAKA. 

UnUring^ deep theg dug." — ^This discourse was delivered by the Blessed One 
whilst he was dwdling at ^vatthi. 

About whom, you ask ? 

About a Brother who gave up persevering. 

Tradition says that, whilst the Buddha was dwelling at S&vatthi, there came 
to Jetavaua a scion of a Sftvatthi family, who, on hearing a discourse by the 
Master, realised that Lusts breed sufiering, and was admitted to the first stage 
of the Brotherhood. After five years pasm in preparing for admission to full 
Brotherhood^, when he had learnt two summaries and had trained himself in 
the methods of Insight, he obtained from the Master a theme for meditation 
which commended itself to him. Retiring to a forest, he passed there the 
rainy season; but for all his striving dunng the three months, he could not 
develoM a glimmer or an inkling of Insight. So the thought came to him, 
*‘The Master said there were four types of men, and I must belong to the 
lowest of all ; in this birth, methinka there is neither Path nor Fruit for me. 
What go^ shall I do by living in the forest 7 Back to the Master I will go, and 
live my life beholding the glories of the Buddha’s presence and listening to his 
sweet teachings.” And ba& again to Jetavana he came. 

Now his mends and intimates said, **Sir, it was you who obtained from the 
Master a theme for meditation and departed to live the solitary life of a sage. 
Yet here you are back again, going about enjoying fellowship. Can it be that 
you have won the crown of the Brother’s vocation and that you will never know 
re-birtii7” ‘‘Sirs, as I won neither Path nor Fruity I felt myself doomed to 
futility, and so gave up persevering and came back.” “You have done wrung, 
Sir, in shewing a fiiint iieart when you had devoted yourself to the doctrine of the 
dauntless Master. [107] Come, let us bring you to the Buddha’s notice.” And 
they took him with them to the Master. 

^ The terms pabhojjd and upatampa^, which denote the two stages of initiation 
lor a Brother of the Buddhist Order, and are comparable with the sucoesoive degrees 
of Bachelor and Master in a Faculty, suggest the successive ordinations of Deacon and 
Mesi But, as it is misleading to use Christian phraseology in spea Mn g of the 
Buddhist philoiqihy, these convenient terms have been eschewed in the translation. 
As will be seen firom the Vinaya (Hshivagga 1 . 48—51), fifteen was the normal age for 
pabbqjUd and twenty for upaempadd^ the interval being that of five years menttooed in 
the test* 
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Whttu the Master became aware of their comiug, he said, ‘‘Brethren, you 
bring with you this Brother against his will What £s he done ?” 

“Sir, after devoting himself to so absolutely true a doctrine, this Brother bos 
given up j^iersevering in the solitaty life of a sage, and is come bock.’* 

Then said the Master to him, “Is it true, as they say, that you, Brother, 
have given up persevering?” “It is true, Blessed One.” “But how comes it 
that, after devoting yourself to such a doctrine, you, Brother, should the one to 
show yourself not a man desiring little, contented, solitary, and determined, but 
a man lacking perseverance? Was it not you who were so stout-hearted in 
bygone days / Was it not by you single-handed, thanks to your perseverance, 
that in a sandy desert the men and the oxen belonging to a caravan of five 
hundred carts got water and were cheered? And how is it that, now, you arc 
giving in ?” These words sufficed to give heart to that Brother. 

Hearing this talk, the Brethren asked the Blessed On^ saying, “Sir, the 
present faintheartedness of this Bitither is clear to us ; but hidden from us is the 
knowledge of how, by the perseverance of this single man, the men and oxen got 
water in a sandy desert and were cheerod. This is known only to you who arc 
omniscient; pray tell us about it.” 

“Hearken, then, Brethren,” said the Blessed One; and, having excited their 
attention, ho made clear the thing that rc-birth hod concealed from them. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta wiia king in Benares in Kasi the 
Bodhisatta was born into a trader’s family. When he was grown up, he 
used to travel about trading with 500 carts. On one occasion he came 
to a sandy wilderness sixty leagues across, the sand of which was so fine 
that, When grasped, it slipped through the fingers of the closed fist. As soon 
as the sun got up, it grew as hot as a bed of charcoal-embei-s and nobody 
could walk upon it. Accordingly, those traversing it used to take fire- 
wood, water, oil, rice and so forth on their carts, and only travelled by 
night. At dawn they used to range their carts in a circle to form a 
laager, with an awning spread overhead, and after an early meal used to 
sit in the shade all the day long. When the sun went down, they had 
their evening meal ; and, so soon assthe ground became cool, they used to 
yoke their carts and move forward. Tk availing on this desert was like 
voyaging over the sea; a ‘desert-piloV ss he was called, had to convoy 
them over by knowledge of the stars [108]. And this was the way in 
which our merchant was now travelling that wilderness. 

When he had only some seven more miles befoi'e him, he thought to 
himself, “ To-night will see us out of this sandy wilderness.” So, after 
they had had their supper, he ordered the wood and water to be thrown 
away, and yoking his carts, set out on the road. In the front cart sat tlie 
pilot upon a couch looking up to the stars in the heavens and directing 
the course thereby. But so long had he been without sleep that he was 
tired out and fell asleep, with the result that he did not mark that the 
oxen had turned round and were retracing their steps. All night the 
oxen kept on their way, but at dawn the pilot woke up, and, observing the 
disposition of tlie stars overhead, shouM out, “Turn the carts round 1 
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turn the cai*t8 round ! *’ And as they tumed the curts i*ouiid and were 
forming them into line, the day broke. ^‘Why this is where we camped 
yesterday/' cried’ the people of the caravan. All our wood and water is 
gone, and we are lost” So saying, they unyoked their carts and made a 
laager and spread the awning overhead; then each man flung himself 
down in despair beneath Lis own cart. Thought the Bodhisatta to himself, 

I give in, every single one will perish.” So he ranged to and fro 
while it was still early and cool, until he came on a clump of kusa-grass. 
“This grass,” thought he, “can only have grown up here thanks to the 
presence of water underneath.” So he ordered a spade to be brought and 
a hole to be dug at that spot Sixty cubits down they dug, till at that 
depth the spade struck on a rook, and everybody lost heart But the 
Bodhisatta, feeling sure there must be water under that rook, de- 
scended into the hole and took his stand upon the rock. Stooping down, he 
applied his ear to it, and listened. Catching the sound of water flowing 
beneath, he came out and said to a serving-lad, “My boy, if y<n\ give in, 
we shall all perish. So take heart and courage. Go down into the hole 
with this iron sledge-hammer, and strike the rock.” 

Obedient to his master’s bidding, [109] the lad, resolute where all 
others had lost heart, went down and struck the rock. The rock which 
had dammed the stream, split asunder and fell in. Up rose the water in ^ 
the hole till it was as high as a palm-tree; and everybody drank and 
bathed. Then they chopped up their spare axles and yokes and other 
surplus gear, cooked their rice and ate it, and fed their oxen. And as 
soon as the sun set, they hoisted a flag by the side of the well and 
travelled on to their destination. There they bartered away their goods 
for twice and four times their value. With the proceeds they returned to 
their own home, where they lived out their term of life and in the end 
passed away to fare thereafter according to their deserts. The Bodhisatta 
too after a life spent in charity and other good works, passed away likewise 
to fare accoi’ding to his deserts. 

When the Supreme Buddha had delivered this discourse, he, the All-Knowing 
One himself, uttered this stanza : — 

Untiring, deep they dug that sandy track 
Till, in the trodden way, they water found. 

So let the sago, in perseverance strong. 

Flag not nor tire, until his heart find Peace. 

[IKB This discourse ended, he preached the Four Truths, at the dose 
whereof the fainthearted Brother was established in the highest Fruit of all, 
which is Arahatship. 

Having told these two stories^ the Master established the connexion linldug 
them both togetiier, dad identified the Birth hy saying: — “This faintheartea 
Brothw of to-day was in those days the serving-lad who, peraevering, broke the 
rock and gave water to all the people; the Buddha’s Ibllowm were the rest of 
the peo|^ of the caravan; and 1 mjMlf was their leader.” 
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skbivA^ua-jItaka. 


**lf in thu faith,** This lesson too wss taught hj the Blessed One while 
at SAvatthi, also about a Brother who gave m persevering. 

For, when the man was brought by the Brethren exactly as in the foregoing 
case, the Master said, You, Brother, who after devoting yourself to this glorious 
doctrine which bestows Path and Fruit, [111] are giving up persevering will sufier 
long, like the hawker of Seri who lost a golden bowl worth a hundred thousand 
pieces.” 

The Brethren asked the Blessed One to explain this to them. The Blessed 
One made dear a thing concealed from them by re-birth. 


Once on a time in the kingdom of Seri, five aeons ago, the Bodhisatta 
dealt in pots and pans, and was called * the Serivan.’ In the company of 
another dealer in the same wares, a greedy fellow who was also known 
as ' the Serivan,* he came across the river TelavAha and entered the city 
of Andhapura. Apportioning the streets between the two of them, he 
set about hawking his wai*es round the streets of his district^ and the 
other did the same in his district. 

Now in that city there was a decayed family. Once they bad been 
rich merchants, but by the time of our story they had lost all the sons and 
brothers and all their wealth. The sole survivors were a girl and her 
grandmother, and they got their living by working for hire. Nevertheless, 
they had got in their house the golden bowl out of which in the old days 
the great merchant^ the head of^he family, used to eat; but it had been 
thrown among the pots and pans, and having been long out of use, was 
grimed over with dirt, so that the two women did not know that it was 
gold. To the door of their house came the greedy hawker on his round, 
crying, ** Waterpots to sell ! V/aterpots to sell ! ’* And the damsel, when 
she knew he was there, said to her grandmother, ‘*Oh, do buy me a 
trinket, grandmother.” 

*'We’re very poor, dear ; what can we offer in exchange for it?*’ 

** Why here’s this bowl which is no good to us. Let us change that 
for it” 

The old woman had the hawker brought in and seated, and gave him 
the bowl, saying, ** Take this^ sir, and be so good as to give your sister 
something or other in exchange.” 

The hawker took the bowl in his hand, turned it over, and, suspecting 
it was gold, scretched a line on the back of it with a needle, whereby he 
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knew {or certain that it was real gold. Then, thinking that he would get 
the pot without giving anything whatever for it to the women, he cried, 
*^Wbat’a the value of this, prayf Why it isn’t worth half a farthing!” [112] 
And therewithal he threw the bowl on the ground, rose up from his seat, 
and left the house. Now, as it had been agreed between the two hawkers 
that the one might try the streets which the other had already been into, 
the Bodhisatta came into that same street and appeared at the door of the 
house, crying, “ Waterpots to sell ! ” Once again the damsel made the same 
request of her grandmother ; and the old woman replied, " My dear, the 
first hawker threw our bowl on the ground and fiung out of the house. 
What have we got left to offer now t ” 

**Oh, but that hawker was a harsh-spoken man, grandmother dear; 
whilst this one looks a nice man and speaks kindly. Very likely he would 
take it.” ** Call him in then.” So he came into the house, and they gave 
him a seat and put the bowl into his hands. Seeing that the bowl was 
gold, he said, ” Mother, this bowl is worth a hundred thousand pieces ; I 
haven’t its value with me.” 

** Sir, the first hawker who came here said that it was not worth half a 
farthing ; so he threw it to the ground and went away. It must have been 
the efficacy of your own goodness which has turned the bowl into gold. 
Take it ; give us something or other for it ; and go your way.” At the ^ 
time the Bodhisatta had 500 pieces of money and a stock worth as much 
more. The whole of this he gave to them, saying, ”Let me retain my 
scales, my bag, and eight pieces of money.” And with their consent he 
took these with him, and departed with all speed to the river-side where he 
gave his eight ooips to the boatman and jumped into the boat. Sub- 
sequently that greedy hawker had come back to the house, and had asked 
them to bring out their bowl, saying he would give them something or 
other for it. But the old woman fiew out at him with these words, 
”Tou made out that our golden bowl which is worth a hundred thousand 
pieces was not worth even a half-&rthing. But there came an upright 
hawker (your master, I take it), who gave us a thousand pieces for it and 
took the bowl away.” 

Hereupon he exclaimed, ** He has robbed me of a golden bowl worth 
a full hundred thousand pieces ; he has caused me a terrible losa” And 
intense sorrow came upon him, so that he lost command over himself and 
became like one distraught [113] His money and goods he fiung away at 
the door of the house; he threw off his upper and under cloths; and, 
armed with the beam of his scales as a club^ he tracked the Bodhisatta 
down to the rivereide. Finding the latter already crossing, he shouted to 
the boatman to put back, but the Bodhisatta told him not to do so. As 
the other stood there gasing and gasing at the retreating Bodhisatta, intense 
sorrow seiied upon him. His heart grew hot; blood gndied from his Ups; 
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and his heart cracked like the mud at the bottom of a tank, which the sun 
has dried up. Through the hatred which he had contracted against the 
fiodhisatta, lie perished then and there. (This was the first time Devadatta 
conceived a grudge agsinst. the Bodhisatta.) The Bodhisatta, after a life 
spent in charity and other good works, passed away to fare according to 
his deserts. 


When the Supreme Buddha had ended this lesson, he, the All-Knowing One 
himself, uttered this stanza : — 

If in this faith you prove remiss, and fail 
To win the goal whereto its teachings lead, 

— Then, like the hawker called ‘the Serivan^/ 

Full long you’ll rue the prize your folly lost. 

After having thus delivered his discourse in such a way as to lead im to 
Arahatship, the Master expounded the Four Truths, at the close whereof the 
fainthearts Brother was established in that highest Fruit of all, which is 
Arahatship. 

And, futer telling the two stories, the Master made the connexion linking 
them both together, and identified the Birth by saying in conclusion, “In those 
days Devadatta was the foolish hawker; and I myself was the wise and good 
hawker.” 


No. 4. 


cullaka-setthi-jAtaka. 

[114] humblest start** This story was told by the Master about the 

Elder named Little Wayinan, whiih in Jlvaka’s Manao-grove* near R&jagahii. 
And here an account of Little Wayman’s birth must be given. Tradition tells 
us that the daughter of a rich merchant’s family in Rftjagaha actually stooped to 
intimacy with a slave. Becoming alarmed lest her misconduct should get known, 
she said to the slave, “We can’t live on here; for if my mother and father come 
to know of this sin of ours, they will tear us limb from limb. Let us go and live 
afar off.” So with their belongings in their hands they stole together out by the 
hardly-OMiied door, and fled away, they cared not whither, to find a shelter 
beyond the ken of her family. Then they went and lived toother in a certain 
place, with the result that she conceived. And when her finl time was nearly 
come, she told her husband and said, “If I am taken in labour away from kith 
and Ian, that will be a trouble to both of us. So let us go home." First he 

^ The adholium here gives the rascal's saine as * Seriva,* not recognising that the 
gfttha-word *Sefivdyam * represents the * sandhi * of Serivo (not Seriva) with ayam, just 
as dukkhayam on p. 168 of Vol. i. of the text represents dukkho aymh. 

* Jivaka, a prominent lay-follower of the Buddha, was physioian to the Magadha 
King Seniya Bimbisara. See, for his history, the account in the Vinaya (Mahavagga 
vni. 1). 
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agreed to start to-day, and then he put it off till the morrow ; and so he let the 
days slip by, till she thought to herself, ^‘This fool is so conscious of his great 
ofience that he dares not go. One’s parents are one’s best friends ; so whether 
he goes or stays, 1 must to.” So, when he went out, she put all her household 
matters .in order and set off home, telling her next-door nei^bour where she was 
going. Returning home, and not finding his wife, but discovering from the 
neighbours that she had started off home, he hurried after her and came up with 
her on the road ; and then and there she was taken in labour. 

‘‘What’s this, my dear?” said he. 

“I have given birth to a son, mv husband,” said she. 

Accordingly, as the very thing had now happened which was the only reason 
for the journey, they both agreed that it was no good going on now, and so 
turned CMick again. And as their child had been born by the way, they called 
him ‘Wayman. 

ni5] Not long after, she became with child again, and everything fell out 
as before. And as this second child too was liorn by the way, they called him 
‘Wayman’ too, distinguishing the elder as ‘Great Wayman’ and the younger as 
‘Little Wayman.’ Then, with both their children, they again went back to their 
own home. 

Now, as they were living there, their way-child heard other boys talking of 
their uncles and grandfathers and grandmothers ; so he asked his mother whether 
he hadn’t got relations like the other b<ws. “Oli yes, my dear,” said his mother ; 
“but they don’t live here. Your grandfather is a wealthy merchant in the city 
of RAjagaha, and you have plenty of relations there.”* “ Why don’t we go there, 
mother?” She told the boy the reason why they sbiycd away; but, iis the 
children kept on s^ieaking aWit these relations, she said to her husband, “The 
children are always plaguing me. Are my mrcnts ^ning to eat us at sight ? 
Come, let us shew the children their grandmtW’s family.” “Well, I don’t mind 
taking them there ; but i really could not face your parents.” “All right ;~so 
long as, some way or other, the children come to sec their grandfather’s family,” 
said she. 

So those two took their children and coming in duo course to RAjagaha put 
up in a public rest-house by the city gate. Then, taking with them the tv/o 
children, the woman caused their coming to be made known to her parents. 
The latter, on hearing the message, returned this answer, “True, it is strange to 
be without children unless one has renounced the world in quest of Arahatshij). 
Still, so mat is the guilt of the pair towards us that they may not stand in our 
sight. Here is a sum of money for them : let them take this and retire to live 
where they will. But the children they may send here.” Then the merchant’s 
daughter took the money so sent her, and despatched the children by the 
messengers. So the children grew iip in their grandfather’s house,— Little 
Wayman being of tender years, while -Gieat Wtiyman used to go with his gratid- 
fatKer to hear the Buddha preach the Truth. And by constant hearing of the 
Truth from the Master’s own li^is, the lad’s heart yearned to renounce the world 
for the life of a Brother. 

“With your permission,” said he to his grandfather, “I should like to join the 
Brotherhood.” “What do 1 hear?” cried the old man. “Why, it w'ould give mo 
greater joy to see you join the Order than to see the whole world join. Become 
a Brother, if you ml able.” And he took him to the Master. 

“Well, merchant,” said the Master, “have you brought your boy with you?” 
“Yes, sir; this is my grandson, who wishes to join your Brotherhood.” [116] 
Then the Master sent for a Mendicant, and told him to admit the lad to the 
Order; and the Mendicant repeated the Formula of the Perishable Body^ and 

1 Buddhism teaches the impermanence of things, and chief of the trains of thought 
for realising this doctrine is the meditation on the body and its 82 impurities (see 
Sutta NipAta i. 11, and the 12th J&taka infra). At the present day every novice in 
Ceylon, when invested with thp yellow robe of the Order, repeats the verses which 
ennpierate the 82 impurities. 
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admitted the lad aa a novice. When the latter had learned bv heart many worda 
of the Buddhai and was old enough, he was admitted a fhll Brother, fie now 

S ave himaelf up to earnest thought tUl he won Arahatship ; and aa he passed hia 
aya in the enjoyment of Insight and the Paths, he thought whether he oouM 
not impart the like happiness to Little Wayman. So he went to his grandfather 
the merchant, and saia, <‘Great merchant, with your consent, I will admit Little 
Wayman to the Order.” ‘‘Pray do so, reverend air,” was the reply. 

^en the Elder admitted the lad Little Wayman and establiwed him in the 
Ten Commandments. But Little Wayman proved a dullard : with four months* 
study he failed to get by heart this single stanza : — 

Lo ! like a fragrant lotus at the dawn 
Of dav, full-blown, with virgin wealth of scent, 

Behola the Buddha’s glory shining forth, 

As in the vaulted heaven beams the sun ! 

For, we are told, in the Buddhahood of Kassapa this Little Wavman, having 
himself attained to knowledge as a Brother, laughed to scorn a dull Brother who 
was learning a passage by heart. His scorn so confrised his butt, that the latter 
could not learn or recite the passaga And now, in consequence, on joining the 
Brotherhood he himself proved a dullard. Each new line he learned drove the 
last out of his memory ; and four months slipped away while he was struggling 
with this single stanza. Said his elder brother to him, ** Wayman, you are not 
equal to receiving this doctrine. In four whole months you have been unable to 
learn a single stanza. How then can you hope . to crown yoxir vocation with 
supreme success) Leave the monastery.” But. though thus expelled by his 
brother. Little Wavman was so attached to the Buddhtrs creed that he did not 
want to become a layman. 

Now at that time Great Wayman was acting as steward. And Jivaka 
Komftrabhacca, TOing to his mango-grove with a large ])resent of perftimes and 
flowers for the Master, had present^ his offering and listened to a discourse; 
then, rising from his seat and bowing to the Buddha, he went up to Great 
Wayman and asked, “How mnny Brethren are there, reverend sir, with the 
Master 7” “Just 000, sir.” “Wifi you bring the 500 Brethren, with the Buddha 
at their head, to take their meal at mv house to-morrow?” “La^-disci]^e, one 
of them named Little Wayman is a dullard and makes no progress in the Faith,” 
said the Elder; “I accept the invitation for everyone but him.” 

1117] Hearing this. Little Wayman thought to himself, “In accepting the 
invnation for all these Brethren, the Elder carefully accepts so as to exclude me. 
This proves that my brother's af^^on for me is dead. What have I'to do with 
this Faith 7 I will become a layman and live in the exercise of charity and other 
good works of a lay character.” And on the morrow early he went forth, 
avowedly to become a layman a^n. 

Now at the first br^ of &y, as he was surveying the World, the Master 
became aware of this; and going forth even earlier than Little Wayman, he 
paced to and fro by the porch on Little Wayman’s road. As the latter came out 
of the house, he observed the Master, and with a salutation went up to him. 
“Whither away at this hour. Little Wayman 7” said the Master. 

“My brother has expellea me from the Order, sir ; and I am going to wander 
forth.” 

“Little Wayman, as it was under tne that you took the vows, why did you 
not, when expmled % your brother, come to me 7 Come, what have you to do 
with a layman’s lifr? You shall stop with me.” So saying, he took Little 
Wayman and seated him at the door of his own perfumed chamber. Then 
giving him ajperfbotly clean cloth which he had supematurally created, the 
Master said, “Face towards the East^ and as you handle this cloth, repeat these 
words — ‘Rmoval of Impurity; Removal of Impurity.’” Then at the time 
appointed the Master, attended by the Brotherhood, went to Jivaka’s house and 
sat down on the seat set for him, 
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Now Little Wajman, with his case fixed on the sun, sat handling the doth 
and repeating the words, "Removal of Imparity; Removal of Impunty.” And 
as he kept himdling the piece of cloth, it mw soiled* Then he thought^ "Just 
now this' piece of doth was quite clean; out my personality has destroyed its 
original state' and made it dirty. Impermanent indeed are all compounded 
things !** And even as he reansed and Decay, he won ttie Arihat*S 

lUumination. Knowing that Little Wayman's mind hid won Illumination, the 
Master sent forth an apparition and in tbis semblance of himself apueared bdore 
him, as if seated in ftont of him and saying, "Heed it not, Little Wayman, that 
this mere piece of doth has become dirty and stained with impurity; within 
thee are the impurities of lust and other evil thinga Remove lAsm.” And the 
apparition uttered these stanzas : — 

Impurity in Lust consists, not dirt; 

And Lust we term the rM Impurity. 

Yea, Brethren, whoso drives it from his breast, 

He lives the ^pel of the Purified. 


[118] Impurity in Wrath consists, not dirt; 

And Wrath we term the red Impurity. 

Yea, Brethren, whoso drives it from his breast, 
He lives the gospel of the Purified. 


Delusion is Impurity, not dirt; 

We term Delusion real Impurity. 

Yea, Brethren, whoso drives it from his breast, 
ffe lives the gospd of the Purified. 

At the close of these stanzas Little Wayman attained to Arahatship with the 
four branches of knowledge whereby he strais^tway came to have knowledge of. 
all the sacred texts. Tradition has it that, in ages past, when he was a king and 
was making a solemn procession round his city, he wiped the sweat from his 
brow with a spotless cioth which he was wearing; and the doth was stained. 
Thought he, "it is this body of mine which has destroyed the original purity and 
whiteness of the cloth, ana dirtied it. Impermanent indeed are all composite 
things.** Thus he grasped the idea of impermanence ; and hence it came to pass 
that it was the removal of impurity whicn worked* his salvation. 

Meantime, Jlvdca Kom&rabham offered the Water of Donation*: but the 
Master pot his hand over the vessel, saying, "Are there no Brethren, Jivaka, in 
the mona8tei77'* 

Said Great Wayman, "There are no Brethren there, reverend air.** "Oh yes, 
there are, Jivaka,*’ said the Master. "Hi, there !** said Jivaka to a servant ; "just 
you go and see whether or not there are any Brethren in the monastery.** 

At that moment Little Wayman, conscious as he was that his brother was 
declaring there were no Brethren in the monastery, determined to shew him 
there were, and so filled the whole man^grove with nothing but Brothers. 
Some were making robes, others dyeing, whilst others again were repeating the 
sacred texts: — each of a thousand Brethren he made unlike all the others. 
Finding this host of Brethren in the monastery, the man returned and said 
that the whole mango-mve was full of Brethren. 

But as regards the Elder up in the monastery — 

Wayman, a thousand-fold self-multiplied, 

Sat on, till bidden, in that pleasant grove. 

> These four branches were (i) understanding of the sense of the sacred books, 
(ii) understanding of their ethical truth, (iii) abHily to Justiiy an interpretation 
grammatically, logically, d«., and (iv) the power of public exposition. 

* When a gift was made, the donor ponied water over the hand of the donee. The 
gift that was here made by Jivaka was the food bestowed on the Brotherhood, as the 
Milinda-pafiho explains (p, 118) in its version of this story. 
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‘*N<»w go back,” aaid the Master to the maa, "end aey 'The Master sends fbr 
him whose name is Little Wayman.*” 

But when the man went and delivered his message, a thousand mouths 
answered, "I am Little Warman ! 1 am Little Wayman !” 

Back came the man with the report, "They all say they ore ^Little Wayman,’ 
reverend sir.” 

"Wdl now go back,” said the Master, "and take the hand the first one of 
them who says he is Little Wayman. [110] and the others will all vanish.” The 
man did as he was hidden^ and straightway the thousand Brethren vanished firom 
sight The Elder came hack with the man. 

When the meal was over the Master said, " Jlvaka, take Little Waymaii’s 
howl ; he will return thanks.” Jlvaka did so. Then like a young lion roaring 
defiance, the Elder ranged the whole of the sacred tests through in his address 
of thanlm Lastly, the Master rose from his seat and attended hy the Order 
returned to the monaatery, and there, after the assignment of tasks the 
Brotherhood, he rose from his seat and, standing in the doorway of his ^lernimed 
chamber, ddivered a Buddha-disoourae to the Brotherhood. Ending with a 
theme which he gave out for meditation, and dismissing the Brotherhood, he 
retired into his perfiimed chamber, and lay down lion-lilm on his right side to 
rest 


At even, the orange-rohed Brethren assembled together from all aides in the 
Hall of Truth and sang'the Master’s prataes, even as Siough they were siweading 
a curtain of orange cloth round him as they aat. 

"Brethren,” it was said, "Great Wayman flailed to recognise the bent of 
Little Wavman, and expdl^ him from the monastery as a dullard who could 
not even learn a single stansa in four whole monihs. But the All-Knowing 
Buddha hy his supremacy in the Truth bestowed on him Arahatship with all its 
Bupematira knowledge^ even while a single meal was in progress. And by that 
knowledge he grasped the whole of the samed tests. Oh ! how great is a Buddha’s 
power!” 

Now the Blessed One, knowing ftill well the talk that was going on in the 
Hall of ’nuth, thought it meet to go there. So, rising from his Buddha-couch, 
he donned his two oranm.under-clotna, girded himself as with lightnings arrayed 
himsdf in his orange-emoured rohe|, the ample robe of a Buddha, and came f(^ 
to the Hall of Truth with the infinite grace of a Buddha, moving with the royal 
nit of an elephant in the plenitude of his vigoiur. Ascending the glorious 
Buddha-throne set in the midst of the resplendent hall, he seated himself upon 
the middle of the throne emitting those six-coloured ra^ which mark a Budoha, 
—like the newly-arisen sun, when.from the peaks of the Yugandhara Mountains 
he illumines the depths of the ocean. Immediatdy the AlLKnowing One came 
into the Hall, the Brotherhood broke off their talk and were silent Qasing 
round on the company with gentle loving-ldndness, the Master thought within 
himself, "This company is pemctl Not a man is giiilty of moving hand or foot 
improperiy ; not a sound, not a cough or sneese is to he heara I In their 
reverence and awe of the nuyee^ and glory of the Buddha^ not a man would 
dare to speak before I did, even if I aat here in silence all my lifo long. But it is 
my part to begin ; and I will open the conversation.” Then in his sweet divine 
tones he addrea se d the Brethren and said, [120] "What, nny, is the theme of 
this condavel And what was the talk which was broken oiFt” 


"Sr.” said they, "it was no profitless theme^ hut your oa*n praises that we 
were idling here in conclave.” 

And wfitti th^ had told him word for word what they had been saying, the 
Master said, "BreUiren, through me Littie Wayman has just now risen to great 
lhia|e in the Faith; in times past it was to great thingi in the way of weelth 
thatle rose^— hut Mually through nie.” 

The Brethren asked the Master to explain this; and the Blessed One made 
clear in tiMae words a thing which aoooeeding ex i ste n ce s had hidden from 
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Once on % time when Brahmedetto wee reigning in Beneree in Kisi, 
the Bodhisatta was bora into the Treaaurer*8 family, and grawing upg was 
made TreMurer, being called Treesnrer Little. A wise and clever man 
was he, with a keen eye for eigne and omena One day on hie way to wait 
upon the king, he came on a dead monee lying on the road ; and, taking 
note of the poeition of tlie etare at that moment, he eeid, ** Any decent 
young fellow with hie wite about him hee only to pic.k that mouse up, and 
he might etait a btieineee and keep a wife.** 

Hia words were overheard by a young man of good family but reduced 
circumstances, who said to himseli^ ‘‘That*8 a man who has always got a 
reason for what he eays.** And accordingly he picked up the mouse, 
which he sold for a fiirthing at a tavern for their cat 

With the farthing he got molassee and took drinking water in a water- 
pot. Coming on flower-gatherers returning from the forest, he gave each 
a tiny quantity of tlie molasses and ladled the water out to them. Each of 
them gave him a handflil of flowers, with the proceeds of which, next day, 
he came back again to the flower grounds provided with more molasses 
and a pot of water. That day the flower-gatherers, before they went, gave 
him flowering plants with half the flowers left on them ; and thus in a 
little while he obtained eight pennies. 

Later, one rainy and windy day, the wind blew down a quantity of 
rotten branches and boughs and leaves in the king*8 plessaunce, and the 
gardener did not see how to clear them away. [121] Then up came the 
young man with an offer to remove the lot, if the wood and leaves might 
be hia The gardener closed with the offer on the spot. Then this apt 
pupil of Treasurer Little repaired to the children's playground and in a 
very little while had got them by bribes of molasses to collect every stick 
and leaf in the place into a heap at the entrance to the pleasaunce. Just 
then the king's potter wns on the look out for fuel to fire bowls for the 
palace, and coming on this heap, took the lot off his handa The sale of 
his wood brought in sixteen pennies to this pupil of Treasurer Little, as 
well as five bowls and other vessela Having now twenty-four pennies in 
all, a plan occuried to him. He went to the vicinity of the city-gate with 
a jar full of water and supplied ffOO mowers with water to .drink. Said 
they, **Ton’ve done us a good turn, friend. What can we do for yout" . 
" Oh, I'll tell you when I want your aid," said he ; and as he went about, 
he struck up an intimacy with a land-trader and a sea-trader. Said the 
former to him, "To-morrow there will come to town a horse-dealer with 
600 horses to sell." On hearing this piece of new% he said to the mowers, 
"I want each of you to-^y to give me a bundle of grass and not to sell 
your own grass till mine is sold." "Oertainly," said they, and delivered 
the 500 bundles of grass at his house. Unable to get grass lor his horses 
elsewhere, the dealer purchased our friend's grass for a thousand pieces. 
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Only a few days later his sea-trading friend brought him news of the 
arrival of a large ship in port ; and another plan struck him. He hired 
for eight pence a well appointed carriage which plied for hire by the hour, 
and went in great style down to the port Having bought the ship on 
credit and deposited his signet-ring as security, he had a pavilion pitched 
hard by and said to his people as he took his seat inside,'* When merchants 
are being shewn in, let them be passed on by three successive ushers into 
tny presence." [122] Hearing that a ship had arrived in port, about a 
hundred merchants came down to buy the cargo ; only to he told that they 
could not have it as a great merchant had already mafie a payment on 
account Sb away they all went to the young man ; and the footmen duly 
announced them by three successive tishei*s, as had been arranged before- 
hand. Each man of the hundred severally gave him a thousand pieces 
to buy a share in the ship and then a further thousand each ti> buy him out 
altogether. So it was with 200,000 pieces that this pupil of Treasurer 
Little returned to Benares. 

Actuated by a desire to shew his gratitude, he went with one hundred 
thousand pieces to call on Treasurer Little, How did you come by all 
this wealth 1" asked the Treasurer. "In four short months, simply by 
following your advice," replied the young man ; and he told him the whole 
story, starting with the dead mouse. Thought Lord High Treasurer Little, 
on hearing all this, " I must see that a young fellow of these parts does not 
fall into anybody else’s hands." So he married him to his own grown-up 
daughter and settled all the family estates on the young man. And at 
the Treasurer’s death, he became Treasurer in that city. And the 
Bodhisatta passed away to &re according to his deserts. 



With humblest start and trifling capital 
A shrewd and able man will rise to wealth, 
E’en as his breath can nurse a tiny flame. 


Also the Blessed One said, "It is through me, Brethren, that Little 
Wayman has just now risen to great things in the Faith, as in times post to 

S eat things in the way of wealth." His lesson thus finished, the Master made 
e connexion between the two stories he had told and identified the Birth in 
these concluding words, "Little Wayman was in those days the pupil of Treasurer 
Little, and I myself Lord High TreMurer Little." 


[Nai$. The 'Introductory Story’ occurs in Chapter vi. of Cap! T. Bogora’ 
Bw3dhaghoM$ PanMe^^ but the *8toij of the Past’ there given is quite difihMt 
See Mrs Bode’s ' Women Leaders of the Buddhist Reformation ’ in the J. R. A. S. 
1883, a 356. See also Dhammapadoy p. 181, and eomi)aro Chapter xxxv. 
of the ZHrydvaddna, edited by Cowell ana Neil, 1886. The whole Jfttaka, in an 
abbreviated form, forms the story of 'The Mouse Merchant’ at pages 33, 34 of 
the first volume of Tawney’s translation of the K<ahB Sant Sikgmu, See also 
Kalxkth and Dimnah^ Chapter xvm. (KnatchbuU, page 338).'] 
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tawulanIli-jJLtaka. 

ask how much a peck of rice is ‘ioortkV* — Thi8 wan told by tho Montcr, 
wbilnt at Jetavaiia, about the Elder Ud&yi, callod the Dullard. 

At that time the reverend Dabba, tho Malliaii, wan manciple to tho Brother- 
hood^. When ill tho early morning Dabba was allotting tlie chocks for rice, 
sometimes it was choice rice and sometimes it was an inferior quality which fell 
to the share of the Elder Udftyi. On days when he received tho inferior quality, 
he used to make a commotion in tho check-room, by domauding, **ls Dabba the 
only one who knows how to give out checks? Don't we know V* One day when 
he was making a commotion, they hand^ him the check-basket^ saying, “Here! 
you give the checks out yourself to-day!” Thenceforth, it was Ud&yi who mve 
out the checks to the Brotherhood. But, in his distribution, he could not tell the 
host from tho inferior rice; nor did he know what seniority^ was entitled to the 
best rice and what to the inferior. So too, when he was making out the roster, 
he had not an idea of the seniority of tho Brothreu thereon. Consequently, when 
tho Brethren took up their places, he made a mark on the ground or on the wall 
to shew that one detachment stood here, and another thoi«. Next day there 
were fewer Brethren of one grade and more of another in tho check-room ; where 
there wore fewer, tho mark was too low down ; whore the number was ar^ter, it 
was too high up. But Ud&yi, quite ignorant of detachments, gave out the checks 
simply according to his old marks. 

Hence, the Brethrou said to him, “Friend Ud&yi, the mark is too high up 
or too low down ; the best rice is for those of such and such seniority, and tho 
inferior quality for such and such others.” But he put them back with tho 
aigument, “If this mark is where it is, what are you standing here for? Why am 
I to trust you ? It’s my mark 1 trust.” 

Then, the boys and novices [124] thrust him from the check-room, crying, 
“Friend Ud&yi tho Dullard, when you give out the checks, the Brothreu .are 
docked of what they ought to get; you’re not fit to give them out; get you gone 
from here.” Hereupon, a great uproar arose in the check-room. 

Hearing the noise, the Master asked the Elder Ananda, sayins, “Ananda, 
there is a great uproar in tho check-room. What is the noise about V 

The Elder explained it all to the Buddha. “Ananda,” said he, “this is not 
the only time when Ud&yi by his#^pidity has robbed others of their profit ; ho 
did j^t the samo thina in bygone tnnes too.” 

The Elder asked the Blessed One for an explanation, and tho Blessed One 
made clear what hod been concealed by re-birth. 


Once on a time Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares in KftsL In 
those days our Bodhisatta was his valuer. He used to value horses, 
elephants, and the like \ and jewels, gold, and the like ; and he used to 
pay over to the owners of the goods the proper price, as he fixed it 

^ Sea Vinayat Vol. m. p. 168. 

* Compare Kinapa, Vol. ii. p. 167, sad oommentaiy thmeon {SwmamU^pMdikii) 
for the right of seniors, aooofdlag to the roster, to be served first. The manciple was 
to oaU out the roster. 
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But the king was greedy and his greed suggested to him this thought : 
**This valuer with his style of valuing will soon exhaust all Uie liches in 
niy house ; I must get another valuer.*’ Opening his window and looking 
out into his courtyard, he espied walking across a stupid, greedy hind in 
whom he saw a likely candidate for the post. So the king had the man 
sent for, and asked him whether he could do the work. **Oh yes,” said 
the man ; and so, to safeguard the royal treasure, this stupid fellow was 
appointed valuer. After this the fool, in valuing elephants and hoi'ses and 
the like, used to fix a price dictated by his own fancy, neglecting their 
true worth; but, as he was valuer, the price was what lie said and no 
other. 

At that time there arrived from the north country^ a horse-dealer with 
500 horses. The king sent for his new valuer and bade him value the horses. 
And the price he set on the whole 500 hoi'ses was just one measure of 
rice, which he ordered to be |>aid over to the dealer, directing the horses 
to be led off to the stable [125]. Away went the horse-dealer to the old 
valuer, to whom he told what had happened, and asked what was to be 
done. **Give him a bribe,” said the ex- valuer, /*and put this point to him; 
* Knowing as we do that our horses are worth just a single measure of 
rice, we are curious to learn from you what the precise value of a measure 
of rice is; could you state its value in the king’s presence!* If he says 
he can, then take him before the king; and I too will be there.” 

Readily following the Bodhisatta’s advice, the horse-dealer bnbed the 
man and put the question to him. The other, having expressed his ability 
to value a measure of rice, was promptly taken to the palace, whither also 
went the Bodhisatta and many other ministers. With due obeisance the 
horse-dealer said, *‘Sire, I do not dispute it that the price of 500 horses is 
a single measure of rice ; but I would ask your majesty to question your 
valuer as to the value of tl^t measure of rice.” Ignorant of what had 
passed, the king said to the fellbw, ** Valuer, what are 500 horses worth!” 
“A measure of rice, siiw,” was the reply. “Very good, my friend ; if 500 
horses then ara worth one measure of rice, what is that measure of rice 
worth!” “It is worth all Benai-es and its suburbs,” was the fool’s 
reply. 

(Thus we learn that, having first valued the hoi'ses at a measure of 
hill-paddy to please the king, he was bribed by the horse-dealer to estimate 
that measure of rice at the worth of all Benares and its suburbs. And 
that though the walls of Benares were twelve leagues round by themselves, 
while the city a,nd suburbs together were three hundred leagues round ! 

' In the Ceylon B. A. S. J. 1884, p. 127, it is argued from the indefinka use of 
uttar&^patha for all countries north of Benares that the date of writing must be before 
the 8rd century b.o., when BuddhlsUo embassies were, sent to Mysore and North Oanara 
and when the DakRhin&patha was familiar. 
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Tet the fool priced all this vast city and its suburbs at a single measure 
of rice!) 

[126j Hereupon the ministers clap|)ed their hands and laughed merrily. 

We ui^ to think/’ they said in scorn, ** that the earth and the realm 
were beyond price; but now we learn that the kingdom of Benares 
together with its king is only worth a single measure of ricel What 
talfnts the valuer has I How has he retained his post so long! But truly 
the valuer suits our king admirably.” 

Xhen the Bodhisatta repeated this stanza 

Dost ask how much a peck of rice is worth ? 

—Why, ail Benares, both within and out 
Vet, strange to tell, five hundred horses too 
Are worth precisely this some peck of rice ! 

Thus put to open shame, the king sent the fool packing, and gave the 
Bodhisatta the office again. And when his life closed, the Bodhisatta 
liassed away to fare according to his deserts. 


His lesson ended and the two stories told, the Master made the connexion 
linking both together, and identified the Birth by saying in conclusion, — **Ud&yi 
the Dullard was the stupid rustic valuer of those days, and I mys^ the wise 
valuer.” 


No. 6. 

D£VADHAMMA-JATAKA. 


** TAose oiUif ^godlike' colV' — This story was told by the Blessed One while at 
Jetavana, about a wealthy Brother. 

Tradition tells us that, on the death of his wife, a squire of Sftvatthi joined 
the Brotherhood. When he was joining, he caused to bo built for himself a 
chamber to live in, a room for the fire, and a store-room ; and not till he 
had stocked his store-room with ghee, rice, and the like, did' he finally join. 
Even after he hod l)ecome a brother, he used to send for his servants and 
make them cook him what he liked to eat. He was richly provided vnth the 
requisites^, — having an entire change of clothing for night ana another for day ; 
ana ho dwelt aloof on the outskirts of the monasteiy. 

' The text of this stanza does not occur in Fausbifirs Pali text, hut is given by Ldon 
Feer at page 620 of the Journal Aiiatique for 1876 and is embodied in the * Corrections 
and Additions’ of Fausboll. That the stanza originally formed part of the Sinhalese 
recension is shewn by the quotation of the opening words as the 'catchword’ at the 
commencement of the Jdtaka. See also Dickson in Ceylon J. B. A. S. 1884, p. 186. 

* I.C. an alms- bowl, three cloths, a girdle, a razor, a needle and a water-strainer. 
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One day when he had taken out hie cloths and betiding atid had spread 
them out to dry in his chamber, a number of Brothren from the ooimtry, 
who were on a pilgrimage from monastery to monasteiy ^ came in their journeying 
to his cell and found all these belongings. 

Whose are these?” they asked. ^‘Mine, sirs,” he replied. *<What, sir?” 
they cried ; ** this upper-cloth and that os well ; this under-cloth as well as 
that; and that beading too, — is it all yours?” **Yc8, nobody’s but mine.” 
**Sir,” said they, **the Blessisd One has only sanutioneil three cloths; and 
yet, though the Buddha, to whose doctrine you have devoted yourself, is so simple 
in his wants, you forsooth have amassed all this stock of requisites. Cornel 
we must take you before the Lord of Wisdom.” And, so saying, they went 
off with him to the Master. 

Becoming aware of their pixisonco, the Master mvid, [127] "Whorefora is it. 
Brethren, that you have brought the Brother against his will?” “Sir, this 
Brother is well-oft* and has quite a stock of requisites.” “Is it ti‘ue. Brother, us 
they say, that you are so well-off?” “Yes, Blessed One.” “But why. Brother, 
have you amas^ these belonging? Do not 1 extol the virtues of wanting 
little, contentment, and so forth, solitude, and dctoriiiinod resolve?” 

Angered by the Master’s words, he cried,— “Then I’ll m about like this!” 
And, muging off his outer clothing, he stood in their midst clad only in his 
waist-cloth. 

Then, as a moral sup^iort to him, the Master said, “ Was it not you. Brother, 
who in bygone days were a seeker after the shamcfacodness that feaie to sin, and . 
even when you were a water-demon lived for twelve years seeking after that 
shamofacedness ? How then comes it that, after vowing to follow the weighty 
doctrine of the Buddha, you have flung off your outer roh&i and stand here devoid 
of shame?” 

At the Master’s word, his sense of shame was restored ; he donned his robes 
again, and, siUuting the Master, seated himself at tho side. 

The Brathrcn Imving asked tho Blessed One to explain to them the matter ho 
had mentioned, the Blessed One mode clear what had been concealed from them 
by re-birth. 


Once on a time Diuhniadatta was reigning in Benares in Kasi. The 
Bodhisatta, having come to biilh in those days as the king’s sou by the 
queen, was duly named Prince Mahiins&sa. By tho time he could run 
about, a second son was born fb. the king, and the name they gave this 
child was Prince Moon; but by the time he could run about, the 
Bodhisatta’s mother died. Then the king took another queen, who was his 
joy and delight ; and their love was crowned with the birth of yet another 
prince, whom they named Prince Sun. In his joy at the birth of the boy, 
the king promised to grant her any boon she might ask on the child’s 
behalf. But the queen treasured up the pi*omi8e to be fulfilled at her own 
good time hereafter. Later, when her son had grown up, she said to the 
king, ** Sii-e, when my boy was bom, you granted me a boon to ask for 
him. l^t him be king.” 

> I take this to be the meaning of ieHoiana-earika, in oontradistinotiou tp the 
ordinaiy eSrikd in which the destination was uncertain and in whieh alms werereoeived 
from the laity. 
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said the king; *'two sons have I, radiant as flaming fires; I 
cannot give the kingdom to your son.*’ But when he saw that, undaunted 
by this .refiisal, the queen kept plaguing him time after time, to grant her 
request^ king, fearing lest the woman should plot evil against 

his sons, sent for them and said, ** My children, when Prince Sun was born, 
I granted a boon ; and now his mother wants the kingdom for him. 1 
have no wish to give him the kingdom ; but women ara naturally wicked, and 
she will be plotting evil against you. You had better retire to the forest, 
to return at ray death to rule in the city which belongs by right to our 
house.*’ So saying, with tears and lamentations, the king kissed liis two 
sons on the head and sent the^n fuith. 

As the princes were leaving the palace after their adieux to their 
father, who should see them but Prince Bun himself, who was playing in 
the courtyard t And no sooner did he learn what was the matter than he 
made up his mind to go with his brothers. Bo he too wont off in their 
company. 

The three came to the i*egion of the Himalayas; and here the 
Bodhisatta, who had turned aside from the itMid and was sitting at the foot 
of a tree, said to Prince Sun, **Run down to the |X)ol yonder. Sun dear; 
drink and bathe there ; and then bring us too some water back in a lotus- 
leaf.” 

(Now that pool had lieen delivered over to a certain water-sprite by 
Vessavaiia^ who said to him, ** With the exceptiim of such as know what is 
truly god-like, all that go down into this pool are yours to devour. Over 
those that do not enter the waters, you have no power granted to you.’* 
And thenceforth the water-sprite used to ask all who went down into the 
pool what was truly giidlike, devouring everyone who did not know.) 

Now it was into this pool that Prince Sun went down, quite un- 
suspiciously, with the result that he was seisiMl by the water-sprite, who 
said to him, ‘*Do you know what is truly godlike)” “O yes,” said he; 
'*the sun and moon.” ^*You don t know,” said the monster, and hauling 
the prince down' into the depths of the water, imprisoned him there in his 
own abode. Finding that his brother was a long time gone, tlie Bodhisatta 
sent Prince Moon. He too was seised by the water-sprite and asked 
whether he knew what was truly godlike. **Oh yes, I know,” said he ; 
‘*the four quarters of heaven ai’e.” '‘Fou don’t know,” said the water- 
spnte as he hauled this second victim off to the same prison-house. 

Finding that this second brother too tarried long, the Bodhisatta felt 
sure that something had happened to them. So away he went after them 
and tracked their footsteps down into the water. [129] Realising at once 

1 Thii is attothcr name for Kavsrs, the Hinds Pintos, half-brother of Bivaca, 
the demon-king of CqrUm in the BsmAjaca. As appears from Jitaka No. 74, Yessa- 
vana had role over Tree-sprites as well as Water-sprites, holding his ofllee from Sakka. 
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that the |MX)i niu«t be the domain of a water-sprite, he girded on his sword, 
and took his how in his hand, and waited. Now when the demon found 
that the Bodhisatta had no intention of entering the water, he assumed the 
shape of a forester, and in this guise addressed the Bodhisatta thus : ** You’re 
tired with your journey, mate ; why don’t you go in and have a bathe and 
a drink, and deck yourself with lotuses 1 You would travel on comfortably 
afterwarda” Recognising him at once for a demon, the Bodhisatta said, 
**lt is you who have seized my brothers.” ** Yes, it was,” was the reply. 
** Why I ” * ** Because all who go down into this pool belong to me.” ** What, 
all ? ” ** Not those who know what is truly godlike ; all save these are 

mine.” “ And do you want to know the godlike I ” 1 da” ** If this be 

so, I will tell you what is truly godlike.” “ Do so, and 1 will listen.” 

** 1 should like to b^n,” said the Bodhisatta, but I am travebstained 
with my Journey.” Then the water-sprite bathed the Bodhisatta, and 
gave him fuoil to eat and water to drink, docked him with flowers, 
spriukled him with scents, and laid out a couch for him in Uie midst of a 
gorgeous pavilion. Seating himself on this ooiich, and making the water- 
sprite sit at his feet, the Bodhisatta said, Listen then and you shall hear 
what the truly godlike is.” And he i*epeated this stanza : — 

Those only ^godlike’ call who shrink from sin, 

The white-souled tranquil votaries of Good. 

[132] And when the demon heard this, he was pleased, and said to the 
Bodhisatta, ** Man of wisdom, 1 am pleased with you, and give you up one 
of your brothers. Which shall I bring I” **The youngest.” Man of 
wisdom, though you know so well what the truly godlike is, you don’t act 
on your knowledge.” “How sot” “Why, you take the younger in 
preference to the elder, without regard to his seniority.” “ Demon, I not 
only know but practise the godlike. It was on this boy’s account that we 
sought refuge in the forest; i^Sras for him that his mother asked the 
kingdom from our father, and our father, i*ef using to fulfil her demand, 
consented to our flight to the refuge of the forest. With us came this boy, 
nor ever thought of turning back i^ain. Not a soul would believe me if 1 
were to give out that he had boen devoured by a demon in the forest ; and 
it is the fear of odium that impels me to demand him at your hands.” 

“Excellent! excellent! O man of wisdom,” ciied the demon in approval; 
“you not only know but practise the godlike.” [133] And in token of his 
pleasure and approval he brought forth the tufo brothers and gave them 
both to the Bodhisatta. 

Then said the latter to the water-sprite, “ Friend, it is in consequence 
of your own evil deeds in times past that you have now been born a 
demon subsisting on the flesh and blood of other living creatures ; and in 
this present birth too you are continuing to do evil This evil conduct 
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will for ever bar jrou from escaping re-birth in hell and the other 
evil states. Wherefore^ from this time forth renounce evil and live 
virtuously.” 

Having worked the demon’s conversion, the Bodhisatta continued to 
dwell at that spot under his protection, until one day he read in the star.4 
that his father was dead. Then taking the water-sprite with him, he 
returned to Benares and took possession of the kingdom, making Prince 
Moon his viceroy and Prince Sun his generalissimo. For the water-spnte 
he made a home in a pleasant spot and took measures to ensure his being 
provided with the choicest garlands, flowers, and food. He himself ruled 
in righteousness until he passed away to fore according to his deeds. 


His lesson ended, the Master preach^ the Tniths, at the close whereof that 
Brother won the Fruit of the First Path. And the All-knowing Buddha baviim 
told the two stories, made the connexion linking the two together, and identified 
the Birth, by saying, ’’The well-to-do Brother was the water-demon of those 
days ; Ananda was Prince Sun, 8&riputta Prince Moon, and I myself fhe eldest 
brother. Prince Mahiipsasa.” 

[NoU. See Fausball’s DhamiM^pada^ p. 302, and Tmi JUiaktu^ p. 88.] 


Ho. 7. 

KArfHAHABWlTAKA. 


” Four iofi am /.’’—-This story was told by the Master while at Jetavaiia 
about the story o^ Vftsabha-Khattiy^ which will be found in the Twelfth 
Book in the BhaddasAla-j&taka^ Tradition tells us that she was the daughter of 
Mabfinfima Siddea by a slave-girl named NAfl^updft, and that she afterwards 
became the consort of the king of Kosala. She oonceived a son by the king ; 
but the king, coming to know of her servile origin, degraded her from her rank, 
and also d^raded her son Vidodabha. Mother and son never came outside 
the mdaoe. 

Hearing of this, the Master at early dawn came to the i)alaoe attended 
by five hundred Brethren [134], and, sitting down on the seat prepared for 
hink said, "Sire^ where is Visab&-Khattiy&?” 

Then the king told him what had happened. 

’’Sire, whose dau|^ter is Vftsabha-Khattiyftf” ’’Mahftnftma's daughter, sir.” 
’’When ime came away, to whom did she oome as wifo?” ’’To me, sir.” ’’Sire, 
die is A kinig^s daughter; to a king she is wed; and to a king she bore her 
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mill. Wherefore is that sou not in authoritv over the realm which owns his 
fiither^s Bwaj? In bygone dayo, a monarch who hail a mm by a casual^ faggot- 
gatherer gave that mm hia aovermipty.” 

The king asked the Blessed One to explain thia The Blessed One made 
clear what had been concealed from him by re-birth. 


Once on a time in Benares Brahmadatta the king, having gone in great 
state to his pleasaunce, was roaming about looking for fruits and flowers 
when he came on a woman who was merrily singing away as she picked * 
up sticks in the grova Falling in love at first sight, the king became 
intimate with her, and the Bodhisatta was conceived then and there. 
Feeling as heavy within as though weighed down with the bolt of Indra, 
the woman knew that she would liecome a mother, and told the king so. 
He gave her the signet-ring from his finger and dismissed her with 
these words : — *'If it be a girl, spend this ring on her nurture ; but if it 
be a boy, bring ring and child to me.** 

When the woman’s time was come, she bore the Bodhisatta. And 
when he could run about and was plsying in the playground, a cry 
would arise, No-father has hit me!** Heanng this, the Bodhisatta ran 
away to his mother and asked who bis father was. 

‘‘You are the son of the King of Benares, my boy.” “What proof 
of this is there, luotherl’* “My mm, the king on leaving me gave me 
this signet-ring and said, * If it be a girl, H|)en«l this ring on her nurture ; 
but if it be a boy, bring nng and child to me.*** “Why then don’t 
you take me to my father, mother f ** 

[135] Seeing that the lioy’s mind wrk made up, she took him to the 
gate of the palace, and bade their coming be announced to the king. 
Being summoned in, she entered and bowing before his inajesty said, 
“This is your son, sire.** 

The king knew well enough that this was the truth, but shame before 
all^his court made him reply, “ He is no son of mina** “ But here is your 
signet-ring, sire ; you will recognise that.** “ Nor is this my signet-ring.” 
Then said the woman, “ Sire, 1 have now no witness, to prove my words, 
except to appeal to truth. Wherefore, if you be the fitter of my child, 
I pray that he may stay in mid-air ; but if not^ may he fall to earth 
and be killed.** So saying, she seised the Bodhisatta by the foot and 
threw him up into the air. 

■ The word muhuttikdya means, literally, “momentary,** or perhaps may be trans- 
lated “with whom he consorted but a little wlnle.'* Professor Kfinte (G^lon B. A. 8. 
Journal, 1884, p. 188) sees in the word a referenoe to the IlnhUrta (uiobotnra) form of 
marriage, which “obtains among the Mahrathas other than the Biahmanae,** and 
which he compares with the familiar Gindharva form, i.e. (legal) union by mutual 
consent, on the spur of the moment, without any preliminary formaJltieB. 
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8eated crow-legged in mid-Mr, the Bodbiaatte in sweet tones repented 
this stnnsn to his father, declaring the truth : — 

Tour son am I, great monarch ; rear me, Sire t 
The king rean othere, but much more hie child. 

Hearing the Bodhieatta thus teach the truth \o him from mid-air, the 
king stretched out his hands and cried, Oome to me, my boy ! None, 
none but me shall rear and nurture you ! ” A thousand hands were 
stretched out to receive the Bodhisatta ; [136] but it was into the arms of 
the king and of no other that he descended, seating himself in the king’s 
lap. The king made him viceroy, and made his mother queen-consort 
At the death of the king his father, he came to the throne by the title 
of Ring Katthav&hana — the faggot-bearer — , and after ruling his realm 
righteously, passed away to fare according to his dmerts. 


His lesson to the king of Kosala ended, and his two storiM told, the Master 
made the connexion linking them both tether, and identified the Birth by 
saying Mah&mfty& was the mother of those days. King Suddhodana was 
the father, and I myself King Kat(hav&hana.” 


[Note. Of. Dhammapada^ p. 218, JdUaka No. 466, and Rogers’ Buddhaahoiha*% 
ParabUe^ p. 146. See also an endeavour, in the Ceylon R.A.S. Jounia3, 1884, 
to trace this J&taka back to the story of Dushyanta and Qakuntalft in the 
MtUuMdraia and to Kftlidftsa’s drama of the Lost Ring.] 
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** Their heart's desire.'* —Thvs story was told by the Master while at Jetavana 
about a Brother who gave up persevering. In this JStaka both the Introductory 
Story and the Story of the Past will be given in the Eleventh Book in connexion 
with the Samvara-jfttaka^ the incidents are the same both for that Jfitaka 
and for this, but the stanas are different. 

Abiding stedihst in the counsels of tiie Bodhiatta, Prince Gftmani, finding 
himself— though the yom^gest of a hundred brothers— surrounded by those 
himdreil brothers as a retinue and seated beneath the white canopy of kingship^ 


> No. 462. 
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contemplated hie glory and thought — *^A11 this glory I owe to my teacher.” 
And, in his joy, he hurst into this heartfelt utterance 

Their heart's desire^ they rea|), who hurry not; 

Know, Qftmani, ripe excellence is thine. \ 

[137] Seven or eight days after he had become king, all his hn)tlicrH 
departed to their own hemes. King QAmani, after ruling his kiiigiloni in 
righteousness, leased away to faro according to his deserts. The BiNihisatta also 
passed away to faro according to his deserts. 


His lesson ended, the Master preached the Truths, at the close whereof 
the faint-hearted Brother won Ar^atship. Having tokl the two stories, the 
Master shewed the couiicxioii linking thorn both together and identified the 
Birth. 
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makhAdeva-jItaka. 

^^Lo! the$e Aatra^—This stoiy woa told by the Master while at 
Jetavana about the Great Renunciation, which has already been related in 
the NidAna-KathA*. 

On this occasion the Brethren sat praising the Renunciation of the Lord 
of Wisdom. Entering the Hall of Truth and seating himself on the Buddha- 
seat, the Master thus addressed the Brethren : — ** What is your theme. Brethren, 
as you sit hero in conclave V* 

** It is naught else, sir, than the praise of your own Renunciation.” “ Brethren,” 
rejoined the Master, **not only in these latter days has tho TathAgata^ made a 
Rimunciation ; in bvgone days too he similarly renounced the world.” 

The Brethren asked the Blesian^ne for an explanation of this. The Blessed 
One made dear what had been concealed from them by re-birth. 


^ As to the alternative of tho gloss (**phala8A ti nsupbalam," i.e. ** * the desire of the 
fruit* means *the fruit of the desire**’) Professor Kttnte (Ceylon R. A. S. J. 1884) 
says— ** the inversion requires a knowledge of metaphysical grammar such as was not 
cultivated in India before the 6th century A.o....The gloss was written about the Brah- 
minioal and Jain revival.” 

* See p. 61 et seqq. of VoL i. of FansbOU’s text for this account of how Prince 
Biddhattha, the future Buddha, lenooneed the world for the Truth. 

* The meaning of this frequently recurring title of the Buddha is far from clear, 
and the obsenrity is deepened by the elaborate gloss of Bnddhaghoea at pp. 56—68 of 
tlie Suma^ta^HlMnl, where eight different interpretations are given. Perhaps the 
word may mean *He who has trod the path which the earlier Buddhas trod*; but there 
is mndi to he said for the view put forward on p. 83 of Vol. xiii. of the Saered Book$ of 
the EoMt, that tlie meaning is *He who has arrived there,’ i.e. at emancipation. 
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Ono« on a time in Mithilft in the realm of Videha there waa a 
king named Makhfideva, who was righteous and ruled righteously. For 
successive periods' of eighty-four thousand years he had respectively 
amused himself as prince, ruled as viceroy, and reigned as king. All 
these long years had he lived, when one day he said to his barber, — 
‘'Tell me, friend barber, when you see any grey hairs in my head.*' 
So one day, years and years after, [138] the barber did find among the 
raven locks of the king a single grey hair, and he told the king so. 
**Piill it out, my friend,” said the king; **and lay it in my palm.’* The 
barber accordingly plucked the hair out with his golden tongs, and laid it 
in the king’s hand. The king had at that time still eighty-four thousand 
years more to live ; but nevertheless at the sight of that one grey hair 
he was filled with deep emotion^ He seemed to see the King of Death 
standing over him, or to be cooped within a blazing hut of leaves. ** Foolish 
Makh&deva!” he cried; *^grey hairs have come upon you before you 
have been able to rid yourself of depravities.” And as he thought 
and thought about the appearance of his grey hair, he grew aflame within ; 
the sweat rolled down from his body ; whilst his raiment oppressed him 
and seemed intolerable. ** This very day,” thought he, ** will I renounce 
the world for the Brother’s life.” 

To his barber he gave the grant of a village, which yielded a hundred* 
thousand pieces of money. He sent for his eldest son and said to him, 
** My son, grey hairs ara come upon me^ and I am become old. 1 have 
had my fill of human joys, and fain would taste the joys divine ; the 
time for my renunciation has come. Take the sovereignty upon yourself ; 
as for me, I will take up my abode in the pleasaunce called Makli&deva’s 
Mango-grove, and there tread the ascetic’s path.” 

As he was thus bent on leading the Brother’s life, his ministers drew 
near and said, **What is the reason, sire, why you adopt the Brother’s 
lifer 

Taking the grey hair in his hand, the king repeated this stanza to his 
ministers : — 


Lo, these grey hairs that on my head appear 
Are Deaws own messengers that come to rob 
My life. Tis time I tuimed from worldly things, 

And in the hermit’s path sought saving peace. 

[139] And after these words, he renounced his sovereigiity that self-same 
day and became a reolusa Dwelling in that very Mango-grove of 
Makhideva, he there during eighty-four thousand years fostered the 
Four Perfect States within himself, and, dying with insight full and 
unbroken, was reborn in the Realm of Brahma. Passing thenoe, he 
became a king again in Mithili, under the name of Nimi, and after 
uniting his scattered Ikmily, onee more became a hermit in that same 
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Mongo-grove, winning the Four Perfect States and passing thence once 
more to the Realm of Brahma. 


After repeating his statement that he had similarly renounced the world 
in bygone days, the Master at the end of his lesson preached the Four Truths. 
Some entered the First Path, some the Second, and some the Third. Having 
told the two stories, the Master shewed the connexion between them and 
identified the Birth, by saying: — *'Iu those days Ananda was the barber, 
BAhula the son, and I myself King Makhftdeva.** 

[Note. See Me^hima-Nikdifa^ Siitta No. 83 of which is entitled the MakhA- 
dova Sutta. According to Lmn Feer ^J. As. 1876, p. 61 the Bigandet ms. 
cidls this the Devadata-i&taka. Biganaet in his Life or Legend of Oaudama. 
(p. 408} gives a version of this Jfttal^ in which the king is named Minggadewa, 
and in which the doings of King Nemi (»Nimi above) are given in great 
detail. See Upham’s Mahdvanei^ vol. i. p. 14, and the *Nemy* JAtaka referred 
to by him as the 544th JAtaka. See also p. 76, and Plate 

XLViii. (2) of the StUpa of Bharhut^ where the name is carved Magha-deva, 
a siielling which is retained in modem Burmese manuscripts of the Mi^hima 
Sutta from which this JAtaka was manifestly compiled.] 


No. 10. 


sukhavihAri-jAtaka. 


M ^*The man who guardi not ” — This story was told by the Master 
the AnOpiya Mango-grove near the town of AnQpiya, about the Elder 
Bhaddiya (the Happy), who j^iied the Brotherhood in the company of the 
six young nobles with whom was UpAli^ Of these the Elders Bhaddiya, Kimbila, 
Bhagii, and UpAli attained to Arahatship ; the Elder Ananda entered the First 
Path ; the Elaer Anuruddha gained all-seeing vision ; and Devodatta obtained 
the power of ecstatic self-abstraction. The story of the six young nobles, up to 
the events at AnQpiya, will be related in the KhandahAla-jAtaka*. 

The -venerable BfauEuldiya, who used in the days of his royalty to guard 
himself os though he were appointed his own tutelary deity, bethought him 
of the stato of fear in which he then lived when he was Mng guarded by 
numerous guards and when he used to toss about even on his royal couch 
in his private apartments high up in the palace ; and with this he compared 
the absence of fear in which, now that he was an Arahat, he roamed hither 
and thither in forests and desert places. And at the thought he burst into 
this heartfelt utterance— Oh, happiness I Oh, happiness !’* 

* Cf. Oldenberg’s Fifsaga, Vol. n. pp. 180—4 (translated at p. 282 of YoL xx. of 
the Saered Booke of the East), for an aoooiint of the conversion of the six SAlgran 
pvinees and the barber Upili. 

* No. 634 in Westeraasnl's list ; not yet edited by FansbOII. 
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This the Brethren reTOrted to the Blessed One, saying, **The venerable 
Bhaddiya is declaring the oliss he has won.” 

Brethren,” said the Blessed One, *^this is not the first time that Bhaddiya's 
life has been happy ; his life was no less happy in by^ne days.” 

The' Brethren asked the Blessed One to explain this. The Blessed One 
made clear what had been concealed fh>m them by re-birth. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom a wealthy northern brahmin. Realising the evil of 
lusts and the blessings that flow from renouncing the world, he abjured 
lusts, and retiring to the Himalayas there became a hermit and won 
the eight Endowments. His following waxed great, amounting to five 
hundred ascetics. Once when the rains set in, he quitted the Himalayas 
and travelling along on an alms-pilgrimage with his attendant ascetics 
through village and town came at last to Benares, where he took up 
his abode in the royal pleasaunce as the pensioner of the king’s bounty. 
After dwelling here for the four rainy months, he came to the king 
to take his leave. But the king said to him, You are old, reverend sir. 
Wherefore should you go back to the Himalayas! Send your pupils back 
thither [141] and stop here yourself.” 

The Bodhisatta entrusted his five hundred ascetics to the care of 
his oldest disciple, saying, ** Gb you with these to the Himalayas ; I 
will stop on here.” 

Now that oldest disciple had once been a king, but had given up 
a mighty kingdom to become a Brother; by the due performance of the 
rites appertaining to concentrated thought he had mastered the eight 
Endowments. As he dwelt with the ascetics in the Himalayas, one day a 
longing came upon him to see the master, and he said to his fellows, 
’*Live on contentedly here; I will come back as soon as I have paid 
ray respects to the roaster.” So away he went to the master, paid his 
i'es|)ects to him, and greeted him lovingly. Then he lay down by the side 
of his roaster on a mat which he spread there. I 

At this point appeared the king, who had come to the pleasaunce 
to see the ascetic; and with a salutation he took his seat on one side. 
But though he was aware of the king’s presence, that oldest disciple 
forbore to rise, but still lay there, crying with passionate earnestness, 
** Oh, happiness ! Oh, happiness ! ” 

Displeased that the ascetic, though he had seen him, had not risen, 
the king said to the Bodhisatta, ** Reverend sir, this ascetic must have had 
his fill to eat» seeing that he continues to lie there so happily, exclaiming 
with such earnestness.” 

‘^Siro,’’ said the Bodhisatta, **of old this ascetic was a king as you 
are. He is thinking how in the old days when ho was a layman and 
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lived in regal pomp with many a man-at-arms to guard him, he never 
knew such happiness as now is his. It is the happiness of the Brother's 
life^ and the happiness that Insight brings, which move him to this 
heartfelt utterance.’' And the Bodhisatta further repeated this stanaa 
to teach the king the Truth : — 

The man who guards not, nor is guarded, sire, 

Lives happy, from slavery to lusts. 

[142] Appeased by the lesson thus taught him, the king made his salu- 
tation and returned to his palace. The disciple also took his leave of his 
master and returned to the Himalayas. But the Bodhisatta continued to 
dwell on there, and, dying with Insight full and unbroken, was rc-born in 
the Realm of Brahma. 


His lesson ended, and the two stories told, the Master shewed the connexion 
linking them both together, and identified the Birth by saying,— "The Elder 
Bhoddiya was the disaple of those days, and I myself the master of the com|)any 
of osoetioa’’ 

[iVo<a For the Introductory Story compare CMUavagga^ vii. 1. 5 — .] 


No. 11. 


LAKKHA^A-JlTAKA. 

itpright man.’— Tl^ stoiy was told by the Master in the Bamboo- 
grove near fu^agaha about vDevodatta. The story of Devodatta* will be 
related, up to the date of the AbluniaTa-employment, in the Khan^hfila-jfttoka* ; 
up to the date of his dismissal from the office of Treasurer, in the Cidlahanisa- 
jataka’; and, up to the date of his being swallowed up by the eart^ in* the 
Sixteenth Book m the Samudda-v&nija-j&toka^ 

For, on the occasion now in question, Devadatta, through fuling to carry the 
Five Points which he had p ro ss o d for, had made a schism in the Brotherhood 
and had gone off with five hundred Brethren to dwell at QayA-sIsa. Now, these 
Brethren came to a riper knowledge ; and the Muster, knowing this, called the 

^ Bee CttUoeagga, vil 1— et seqq. The **Pive Points** of Devadatta are there 
given (vu. 8. 14) as follows:— "The Brethren shall live all their life loI^; in the forest, 
eubiiat solely on doles ooUeoted out of doors, dress soldy in rags ont of dust- 
heaps, dwell under trees and never under a roof, never eat or flesh.** These five 
points were all more rigM in their asoetieism than the Buddha’s rule, and were 
formulated by Devadatta in order to outbid his cousin and master. 

* Of. p. 82, note 8 . 

> N 0 . 68 SL 
« No. 466. 
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two chief diaciplee^ and said, "Sftriputta, jour five hundred pupila who were 
lerverted bj Devadatta’e teaohinff and went off with him, have now come to a 
riper knowledge. Go thither with a number of Brethren,, preach the Truth to 
them, enlighten theee wanderem reepeoting the Pathe and the Fhiite, and bring 
them back with you.” 

Th^ went thither, preached the Truth, enlightened them reepeoting the 
Patlie and the Friiite, and next dnv [1431 at dawn came back amn with thoee 
Brethren to the Bamboo-grove. And whilat Sariputta waa atanding there after 
aaliiting the Bleeeed One on hia return, the Brethren apoke thua to him in praiae 
of the Elder SAriputta, "Sir, very bright waa the glory of our elder brotW, the 
Captain of the Tnith, aa he returned with a following of five himdred Brethren ; 
whereaa Devadatta has loat all hia following.* 

"Thia ia not the only time. Brethren, when glory haa been Sfiriputta’a on hia 
return with a following of hia kinafolk ; like ^ory woa hia too in bygone daya 
So too thia ia not the only time when Detradat^ haa loat hia following ; he loot 
it alao in bygone daya* 

The Brethren naked the Bleaaed One to explain thia to them. The Bleaaed 
One made clear what had been concealed by re-oirth. 


Once on a time in the city of R&jagaha in the kingdom of Ma^pulha 
there ruled a certain king of Magadha, in whose days the Bodhiaatta came 
to life aa a stag. Growing ii|), he dwelt in tlie forest as the leader of a 
herd of a thousand deer. He had two young ones named Luckie and 
Blackie. When he grew old, he handed his charge over to his two sons, 
placing five hundred deer under the care of each of them. And so now 
these two young stags were in charge of the herd. 

Towards harvest-time in Magadha, when the crops stand thick in the 
fields, it is dangerous for the deer in the forests round. Anxious to kill the 
creatures that devour their crops, the peasants dig pitfalls, fix stakes, set 
stone-traps, and plant snares and other gins ; so that many deer are slain. 

Accordingly, when the Bodhisatta marked that it was crop-time, he 
sent for his two sons and said to them, ** My children, it is now the thne 
when crops stand thick in the fields, and many deer meet their death at 
this season. - We who are old will make shift to stay in one spot ; but you 
will retire each with your herd to the mountainous tracts in the foiwst and 
come back when the crops have been carried.’' " Very good,” said his 
two sons, and departed with their herds^ as their fatlier bade. 

Now the men who live along the route, know quite well the times at 
which deer take to the hills and return thence. And [144] lying in wait 
in hiding-places here and there along the route, they shoot and kill numbers 
of them. The dullard Blackie, ignorant of the times to travel and the 

1 The two chief dimiples, of whom only one ia named in the text, were Siripntta 
(Bomamed •the Captain of the Faith*) and Hoggallina, two Brahmin friends, orighially 
foUdwera of a wandering aaoetie, whose conversion to Buddhism is related in the 
MahSvagga, i. 38—. Unlike this Jdtaka, the Kfiiaya account (Caflavoppc, vn. 4) of 
the re-converskm of the backsliders gives a share of the credit to MbggallAna. 
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times to halt, kept his deer on the march early and late, both at dawn and 
in the gloaming, approaching the very confines of the villages. And the 
peasants, in ambush or in the open, destroyed numbers of his herd. Hav- 
ing thus by his crass folly worked the destruction of all these, it was with 
a very few survivors that he reached the forest 

Luckie on the other hand, being wise and astute and full of resource, 
never so much as approached the confines of a village. He did not travel 
by day, or even in the dawn or gloaming. Only in the dead of night did 
he move ; and the result was that he reached the forest without losing a 
single head of his deer. 

Four months they stayed in the foi*e8t, not leaving the hills till the 
croj^s were carried. On the homeward way Blackie by repeating his former 
folly lost the rest of his herd and returned solitary and alone ; whereas 
Luckie had not lost one of his herd, but had brought back the whole five 
hundred deer, when he appeared before his parents. As he saw his two 
sons returning, the Bodhisatta framed this stanza in concert with tlie herd 
of deer : — 

The upright kindly man hath his reward. 

Mark Luckie leading back his tro<m of kin, 

While here comes Blackie shorn of all his herd. 

[145] Such was the Bodhisatta’s welcome to his son ; and after living 
to a good old age, he passed away to fare according to his deserts. 


At the close of his lesson, when the Master had repeated that Sariputta’s 
glory and Devodatta’s loss had both had a parallel in bygone days, he shewed 
the connexion linking the two stories together and identified the Birth, by 
saving, “ Devadatta was the Blackie of those days ; his followers were Blackie^ 
following; Sariputta was the Luckie of those days, and his following the 
Buddha’s followers ; Rahula’s mother was the mother of those days ; and 1 
myself was the father.” 

See Dhammapada^ p. 146, for the above verso and for a parallel to the 
Int^uctoiy Story of this Jatako.] 


No. 12. 

nigrodhamiga-jAtaka. 

wdy with the Banyan 2>0sr.”— This story was told by the Master while 
at Jetavana about the mother of the Elder named Prince Kaasapa. The 
daughter, we learn, of a wealthy merchant of Rajagaha was deeply rooted in 
goo&ess and scorned all temporal things ; she had reached her nnm existence, 
and within her breast, like a lamp in a pitcher, glowed her sure hope of winning 
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Arahatship. As soon as she reached knowledge of herself, she took no joy in a 
worldly life but yearned to renounce the world. With this aim, she said to her 
mother and father, ** My dear ]mrents, my heart takes no joy in a woil'ldly life ; 
fain would 1 embrace the saving doctrine of the Buddha. Suiter me to toko 
the vows.” 

“What, my dear? Ours is a very wealthy family, and you are our only 
daughter. You cannot take the vows.’* 

Having failed to win her jiarcnts’ consent, though she asked them again and 
again, she thought to herself, “Be it so then; when I am married into another 
family, I will gain my husband’s consent and take tlie vows.” And when, being 
grown up, she entered another family, she proved a devoted wife and lived a life 
of goodness and virtue^ in her new home. Now it came to pass that she con- 
ceived, though she knew it not. 

There was a festival proclaimed in that city, [146] and everybody kept 
holiday, the city being decked like a city of the gods. But she, even at the 
height of the festival, neither anointed herself nor put on any finery, going about 
in her every-day attire. So her husband said to her, “My dear wife, everybody 
is holiday-making ; but you do not put on your bravery.” 

“ My lord and master,” she replied, “ the body is filled with two-aiid-thirty 
component parts. Wherefore should it be adorned ? This bodily frame is not 
of angelic or archangelic mould ; it is not made of gold, jewels, or yellow sandal- 
wood ; it takes not its birth from the womb of lotus-nowers, white or red or 
blue ; it is not filled with luiy immortal balsam. Nay, it is bred of corruption, 
and bom of mortal parents ; the qualities that marie it are the wearing atsl 
wasting away, the decay and destmetion of the merely transient ; it is fated to 
swell a graveyard, and is devoted to lusts; it is the source of sorrow, and 
the occasion of lamentation ; it is the abode of all diseases, and the renository 
of the workings of Karina. Foul within, — it is always excreting. Vea, os 
all the world can see, its end is death, passing to the chariiol-houso, there to lie ^ 
the dwelling-place of worms ^ [147]. What should I achieve, my bridegroom, by ^ 
tricking out this body ? Would not its adornment be like decorating the outside 
of a close-stool ?” 

“My dear wife,” rejoined the young merchant, “if you regard this body as so 
sinful, why don’t you Mcomo a Sister /” 

“If I am accepted, my husband, I will take the vows this very day.” “Very 
good,” said ho, “ 1 will you admitted to the Order.” And after ho hod shewn 
utvish bounty and hospitality to the Order, he escorted her with a largo following 
to the nunnery and had her admitted a Sister,— but of the following of 
Devadatta. Great was her joy at the fulfilment of her desire to become a 
Sister. 

As her time drew near, the Sisters, noticing the chan^ in her person, the 
swelling in her hands and feet and her increased size, said, “ Lady, you seem 
about to become a mother ; what does it mean ? ” 

“ 1 cannot tell, ladies ; I only know 1 have led a virtuous life.” 

So the Sisters broi^ht her before Devadatta, saying, “Lord, this young gentle- 
woman, who was admitted a Sister with the reluctant consent of her husband, 
has now proved to be with child ; but whether this dates from before her 
admission to the. Order or not, we cannot say. What are we to do now ?” 

Not being a Buddha, and not having any charity, love or pity, Devadatta 
thought thus: — “It will be a damaging report to get abroad that one of my 
Sisters is with child, and that I condone the offence. My course is clear 1 
must ez^ this woman from the Order.” Without any enquiiy, starting forward 
as if to thrust aside a mass of stone, he said, “Away, and expel this woman !” 

Beoeiving this answer, they arose and with reverent salutation withdrew to 
their own nunnery. But the girl said to those Sisters. “Ladiea Devadatta the 
Elder is not the Buddha. My vows were taken not under Devadatta, but under 

^ Or, perhaps, “was beaulifal.” 

^ A long string of repulsive stanzas as to the anatomy of the body is here omitted. 
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‘‘This is not the first time^ Biethreii,” said he, ‘‘that the Tathftgata has 
proved the salvation and refuge of these two : he was the same to th^ in the 
past also.” 

Then, on the Brethren asking him to explain this to them, he revealed what 
re-birth had hidden firom them. 


Once on a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was bom a deer. At his birth he was golden of hue ; his eyes were 
like round jewels ; the sheen of his horns was as of silver ; his mouth was 
red as a bunch of scarlet cloth ; his four hoofs were as though lacquered ; 
his tail was like the yak’s ; and he was as big as a young foal. Attended 
by five hundred deer, he dwelt in the forest under the name of King Banyan 
Deer. And bard by him dwelt another deer also with an attendant herd of 
five hundred deer, who was named Branch Deer, imd was as golden of hue 
as the Bodhisatta. 

In those days the king of Benares was passionately fond of hunting, 
and always had meat at every meal. Every day he mustered the whole of 
his subjects, townsfolk and countryfolk alike, to the detriment of their 
business, and went hunting. Thought his people, ** This king of ours stops 
all our work. Suppose we were [IfiO] to 8f>w food and supply water for 
the deer in his own pleasauuoe, and, having driven in a number of deer, to 
bar them in and deliver them over to the king ! ” So they sowed in the 
pleasaunce grass for the deer to eat and supplied water for Uiem to 
drink, and o|)eued the gate wide. Then they called out the townsfolk and 
set out into the forest armed with sticks and all manner of weapons to find 
the dee'r. They surrounded about a league of forest in order to catch 
the deer within their circle, and in so doing surrounded the haunt of the 
Banyan and Branch deer. As soon as they perceived the deer, they pro- 
ceeded to beat the trees, bushes and ground with their sticks till they 
drove the herds out of their lairs; then they rattled tlieir swords and spears 
and bows with so great a din that they drove all the deer into the 
pleasaunce, and shut the gate. Then they went to the king and said, 
** Sire, you put a stop to our work by always going a-hunting ; so we have 
driven deer enough from the forest to fill your pleasaunce. Henceforth 
feed on 

Hereupon the king betook himself to the pleasaunce, and in looking 
over the herd saw among them two golden deer, to whom he granted 
immunity. Sometimes he would go of his own accord and shoot a deer to 
bring home ; sometimes his cook would go and shoot one. At first sight 
of the bow, the deer would dash off trembling for their lives^ but after 
receiving two or three wounds th^ grew weary and faint and were slain. 
The herd of deer told this to the Bodhisatta, who sent for Branch and said, 
Friend, the deer are being destroyed in great numben ; and, though they 
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cannot escape death, at least let them not be needlessly wounded. Let the 
deer go to the block^ by turns, one day one from my herd, and next day one 
from yours, — the deer on whom the lot falls to go to the place of execution 
and lie down with its head on the block. In this wise the deer will escape 
wounding.” The other agreed; and thenceforth the deer whose turn it 
was, used to go [151] and lie down with iU neck ready on the block. The 
cook used to go and carry off only the victim which awaited him. 

Now one day the lot fell on a pregnant doe of the herd of Branch, and 
she went to Branch and said, **Lord, I am with young. When I have 
brought foi*th my little one, there will be two of us to take our turn. 
Order me to be passed over this turn.” No, I cannot make your turn 
another’s,” said he; “you must bear the consequences of your own fortune. 
Begone ! ” Finding no favour with him, the doe went on to the Bodhisatta 
and told him her story. And he answered, “ Very well; you go away, 
and I will see that the turn passes over you.” And therewithal he went 
himself to the place of execution and lay down with his head on the block. 
Cried the cook on seeing him, “Why here’s the king of the deer who was 
granted immunity I What does this mean ) ” And off he ran to tell the 
king. The moment he heard of it, the king mounted his chariot and 
arrived with a large following. “ My friend the king of the deer,” he said 
on beholding the Bodhisatta, “did 1 not promise you your life? How 
comes it that you are lying here ? ” 

“ Sire, there came to me a doe big with young, who prayed me to let 
her turn fall on another; and, as I could not pass the doom of one on to 
another, I, laying down my life for her and taking her doom on myself, 
have laid me down here. Think not that there is anything behind this, 
your majesty.” 

“ My lord the golden king of the deer,” said the king, “ never yet saw 
I, even among men, one so abpunding in charity, love and pity as you. 
Therefore am I pleased with you. Arise ! 1 spare the lives both of you 
and of her.” 

“Though two V)e spared, what shall the rest do, O king of men?” “ I 
spare their lives too, my lord.” “Sire, only the deer in your pleasaunce 
will thus have gained immunity; what shall all the rest do?” “Their 
lives too I spare, my lord.” “Sire, deer will thus be safe; but what will 
the rest of four-footed creatures do ? ” [152]. “ 1 spare their lives too, my 

lord.” “Sire, four-footed creatures will thus be safe; but what will the 
flocks of birds do?” “They too shall be spared, my lord.” “Sire, birds 
will thus be safe ; but what will the fishes do, who live in the water ? ” 
“I flpare their lives also, my lord.” 

After thus interceding with the king for the lives of all creatures, the 


^ For dhammagandika see Jdt. ii. 124; in. 41. 
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Gi*eat Being arose, established the king in the Five Commandments, 
saying, <<Walk in righteousness, great king. Walk in righteousness 
and justice towards parents, children, townsmen, and countryfolk, so that 
when this earthly body is dissolved, you nftiy enter the bliss of heaven.” 
Thus, with the grace and charm that marks a Buddha, did he teach the 
Truth to the king. A few days he tarried in the pleasaunce for the king’s 
instruction, and then with his attendant herd he passed into the forest 
again. 

And that doe brought forth a fawn fair as the opening bud of the 
lotus, who used to play about with the Branch deer. Seeing this his 
mother said to him, My child, don’t go about with him, only go al>out 
with the herd of the Banyan deer.” And by way of exhortation, she 
repeated this stanza : — 

Keep only with the Banyan deer, and shun 
The Branch deer’s herd; more welcome far 
Is death, my child, in Banyan’s company, 

Than e’en the amplest term of life with Branch. 

Thenceforth, the deer, now in the enjoyment of immunity, used to eat 
men’s crojis, and the men, remembering the immunity granted to them, 
did not dare to hit the deer or drive them away. So they assembled in 
the king’s courtyard and laid the matter before the king. Said he, When 
the Banyan deer won my favour, [153] I promised him a boon. 1 will 
forego my kingdom luther than my promise. Begone ! Not a man in my 
kingdom may harm the deer.” 

But when this came to the ears of the Banyan deer, he called his herd 
together and said, ** Henceforth you shall uot eat the crops of others.” 
And having thus forbidden them, he sent a message to the men, saying, 
** From this day forward, let no husbandman fence his field, but merely 
indicate it with leaves tied up round it.” And so, we hear, began a plan 
of tying up leaves to indicate the fields ; and never was a deer known to 
trespass on a field so marked. For thus they had been instructed by the 
Bodhisatta. 

Thus did the Bodhisatta exhort the deer of his herd, and thus did he 
act all his life long, and at the close of a long life passed away with them 
to fare according to his deserts. The king too abode by the Bodhisatta’s 
teachings, and after a life spent in good works passed away to fare 
according to his deserts. 


At the close of this leeson, when the Master had repMted that, os now, so in 
^gone dm also he had been the salvation of the pair, he preached the Four 
lYuths. He then shewed the connexion, linking together the two stories he had 
told, and identified the Birth by sayings — '^Devadatta was the Branch Deer of 
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thoM dajHi and hia followers were that deer’s herd ; the uuu was the duo^ aud 
Priiioe Kassape was her ofispring; Ananda waa the king; and I myself was King 
Banyan Deer?^ / “o 


[yote. This J&taka is referred to in MtlindapaMo (page 289 of Rhys Davids* 
translationX and is figui^ in Plates xxv. (1) and xuii. (8) of Cunningham’s 
SiHpa of iharhut and in the frontispiece to this Volume. See idso Julien’s 
ffaen Thming^ ii. .361. For the stanza and the Introductory Story see 
Dliflimtiiapada^ pp. 327—380.] 


No. 13. 

KAXpiNA-JiTAKA. 


be the dart of fowj.” — This story was told by the Master while at 
Jetavana about the temptation caused to Brethren by the wives of their mundane 
life. This will be relate in the Indriya-jAtaka^ in the Eighth Book. Said the 
Blessed One to the Brother, ** Brother, it was because of this very woman that iu 
bygone days you met your death and were roasted over slowing embers.’* The 
Brethren askra the Blessed One to explain this. The Blessed One made clear 
what bad been concealed from them by re-birth. 

[154] f Henceforth we shall omit the words respecting the Brethren’s recj^uest 
for an explanation and the making clear what had been concealed by re- birth : 
and we shall only say **told this stoiy of the past.” When only this is said, all 
the rest is to be supplied and repeated as above, — the request^ the simile of setting 
free the moon from the-clouds, and the making clear what had been concealed by 
re-birth.) v 


Once on a time in the kingdom of Magadha the king was reigning in 
Rl^agaka, and when the crops wero grown the doer were exposed to great 
perils, so that they retired to the forest Now a certain mountain-stag of 
the forest, having become attached to a doe who came from near a village, 
was moved by his love for her to accompany her when the deer returned 
home from the forest Said she, ** You, sir, are but a simple stag of the 
forest, and the neighbourhood of villages is beset. with peril and danger. 
So don’t come down with us.” But he because of his great love for her 
would not stay, but came with her. 


» No. 428. 
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When they kaew that it was the time for the deer to oome down from 
the hills, the Magadha folk posted themselves in ambusb by the road ; and 
a hunter was lying in wait just by the road along which the (Miir were 
travelling. Scenting a man, the young doe suspected that a hunter was in 
ambush, and let the stag go on first, following herself at some distance. 
With a single arrow the hunter laid the stag low, and the doe seeing him 
struck was off like the wind. Then that hunter came forth from his 
hiding-place and skinned tlie stag and lighting a fire cooked the sweet 
flesh over the embers. Having eaten and drunk, he took off home the 
remainder of the bleeding carcass on his carrying-|)o]e to r^ale his children. 

Now in those days the Bodhisatta was a faiiy dwelling in that very 
grove of trees, and he marked what had come to pass. “ Twas not father 
or mother, but passion alone that destroyea thU foolish deer [155]. The 
dawn of passion is bliss, but its end is sorrow and suffering, — the painful 
loss of hands, and the misery of the five forms of bonds and blows. To 
cause another’s death is accounted infirmy in this world ; infamous too is 
the land which owns a woman’s sway and rule ; and infamous are the men 
who yield themselves to women’s dominion.” And therewithal, while the 
other fairies of the wood applauded and offered perfumes and flowers and 
the like in homage, the Bodhisatta wove the three inlhmies into a single 
stanza, and made the wood re-echo with his sweet tones as he taught the 
tnith in these lines : — 

Cursed bo the dart of love that works men |Muii ! 

Cursed be the land where womeii rule supreme ! 

And cursed the fool that bows to woniaua sway ! 

Thus in a single stanu were the three infamies comprised by the 
Bodhisatta, and the woods re-echoed as he taught the Truth with all the 
mastery and grace of a Buddha [156]. 


His lesson ended, the Master preached the Four Truths, at the dose whereof 
the love-sick Brother was established in the Fruit of the Fint Path. Having 
told the two stories, the Biaster shewed the connexion linking' the two together, 
and identified the Birth. 

(Henceforward, we shall omit the words 'Having told the two storiesii* 
and simply say 'shewed the connexion... the words omitted are to be supplied 
asbefoie.) 

"In those days,” said the Blaster, "the love-sick Brother Was the mountain- 
stag; his mundane wife was the young doe, and 1 was myself the feiiy who 
prmehed the Truth shewing the sin of paauon.” 


{Nohe. See page 330 of Benfey’s i^dto-Toiilrw.] 
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No. 14. 


vAtahioa-jAtaka. 

Ther^$ rwtkin^ worse This stoiy was told by the Master while at Jotavaiia, 
about the Elder Tissa, called Direct-afmM the Less. Tradition saya that, while the 
Master was dwelling at the Bamboo-grove near Rdjagaha, the scion of a wealthy 
house, Prince Tiasa by name, coming one day to the Bamboo-grove and there 
hearing a diacourae from the Master, wished to join the Brotherhood, but, being 
refused b^use his parents would not mve their consent, obtained their consent 
by following Rattha-pftla*s^ example and refusing food for seven days, and finally 
took the vows with the Master. 

About a fortnight after admitting this young man, the Master reptured from 
the Bamboo-grove to Jetavaiia, where the young nobleman undertook tne Thirteen 
Obligations^ and passed his time in going his round for alms from house to 
house, omitting none. Under the name of the Elder Tissa Direct -alms the 
Leas, he became as bright and shining a light in Buddhism as the moon in 
the vault of heaven. 

A festival having been proclaimed at this time at Rajagaha, the Elder’s 
mother and father laid in a silver casket the trinkets ho used to wear as a 
layman, and took it to heart, bewailing thus , — ** At other festivals our son used 
to wear this or that bravery as he kept the festival ; and he, our only son, 
has been taken away by the sage Qotaina to the town of Sftvatthi. Where 
is our son sitting now or standing ?” Now a slave-girl who came to the house, 
noticed the lady of the house weeping, and asked her why she was weeping ; and 
the lady told her all. 

**What| madam, was your son fond of?” “Of such and such a thing,” 
replied the lady. “Well, u you will give me authority in this house. I’ll fetch 
your son back.” “Very good,” said the lady in assen^ and gave the girl her 
expenses and despatched her with a large following, saying, “Go, and manage to 
fetch my son back.” 

So away the girl rode in a palanquin to Sftvatthi, where she took up her 
residence in the street which the Elder used to frequent for alms. [157] 
Surrounding herself with servants of her own, and never allowing the Elder 
to see his father’s people abbqt, she watched the moment when the Elder 
entered the street and at once b&towed on him an alms of victual and drink. 
And when she had bound him in the bonds of the craving of taste, she got 
him eventually to seat himself in the house, till she knew that her gifts of food 
as alms had put him in her power. Then she feigned sickness and lay down in 
an inner chamber. 

In the due course of his round for alms at the prm^r time, the Elder came to 
the door of her house; and her people took the Elder’s bowl and made him 
sit down in the house. 

When he had seated himself, he said, “Where is the lay-sister?” “She’s 
ill, sir; she would be glad to see you.” 

Bound as he was by the bonds of the craving of taste, he broke his vow 
and obligation, and went to where the woman was Tying. 

1 See Rattkapalasutta in the Majjhma-Nikdya (No. 88), translated in the Ceylon 
B. A S. Jonnial, 1847. See also Vinaya^ Yol. iii. pages 18 and 148. 

* These are meritorious aaoetio practices for quelling the passions, of which the 
third is an undertaking to eat no food except alma received direct from the giver in the 
Brother’s alms-bowl. Hence '* ticket-food” (J&taka No. 5) was inadmissible. 
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Then she told him the reason of her coming, and so wrought on him that, all 
because of his being bound bv the bonds of the craving of taste, she made him 
forsake the Brotherhood ; when he was in her power, she ^ut him in the 
l>alanquin and came back with a lar^ following to Rgjagaha again. 

All this was noised abroad. Sitting in we Hall of Truth, the Brethren 
discussed the matter, saying, ‘‘Sirs, it is reported that a slavejnrl has bound 
in the bonds of the craving of taste, and has carried off, the Elder Tissa the 
Less, called Direct-alms.” Entering the Hall the Master sat down on his 
jewelled seat, and said, “What, Brethren, is the subject of discussion in this 
conclave?” They told him the incident. 

“Brethren,” said he, “this is not the first time that, in bondam to the 
craving of taste, he has follen into her power; in begone days too he fell into her 
power in like manner.” And so saying, ho told this story of the past. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares he had a 
gardener named Safljaya. Now there came into the king’s pleasaunce a 
Wind-antelope, which fled away at the sight of Safljaya, but the latter let 
it go without terrifying the timid creature. After several visits the 
antelope used to roam about in the pleasaunce. Now the gardener was 
in the habit of gathering flowers and fruits and taking them day by day to 
the king. Said the king to him one day, “ Have you noticed anything 
strange, friend gardener, in the pleasaunce ? ” “ Only, sir, that a Wind- 

antelope has come about the grounds.” “Could you catch it, do you 
think ? ” “ Oh, yes ; if I bad a little honey, I’d bring it right into your* 

majesty's palace.” 

The king ordered the honey to be given to the man and he went off 
with it to the pleasaunce, where he first anointed with the honey the grass 
at the spots frequented by the antelope, [158] and then hid himself.- 
When the antelope came and tasted the honied grass it was so snared by 
the lust of taste that it would go nowhere else but only to the pleasaunce. 
Marking the success of his snare, the gardener began gradually to show 
himself. The appearance of the man made the antelope take to flight for 
the first day or two, but growing familiar with the sight of him, it 
gathered confidence and gradually came to eat grass from the man’s hand. 
He, noting that the creature’s confidence had been won, first strewed the 
path as thick as a carpet with broken boughs; then tying a gourd full 
of honey on his shoulder and sticking a bunch of grass in his waist-cloth, 
he kept dropping wisps of the honied grass in front of the antelope till at 
last he got it right inside the palace. No sooner was the antelope inside 
than they shut the door. At sight of men the antelope, in fear and 
trembling for its life, dashed to and fro about the hall ; and the king 
coming down from his chamber above, and seeing the trembling creature, 
said, “So timid is the Wind-antelope that for a whole week it will not 
revisit a spot where it has so much as seen a man ; and if it has once been 
frightened anywhere, it never goes back there again all its life long. Yet, 
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ensDai-ed by the lust of tast^ this wild thing from the jungle has actually 
come to a place like this. Truly, my friends, there is nothing viler in the 
world than this lust of taste.*' And he put his teaching into this stanza : — 

There’s nothing worse, men say, than taste to snare, 

At home or with one's friends. Lo! taste it was 

That unto Sailjaya deliver’d up 

The jungle-haunting Antc!o|)e so wilil. 

And with these words he let the antelope go back to its forest again. 


n59] When the Master had ended his lesson, and had repeated what he had 
said as to that Brother's having fallen into that woman’s power in bygone 
days as well as in the present time, ho shewed the connexion and identified 
the Birth, by saying, “ In those days this slave-girl was Samaya, Direct-alms the 
Less wils the wind-antelo|>e, and 1 myself was the King of Benares.” 


No. 15. 

kharadiya-jItaka. 

“/’or when a cfocr.”— This story was told by the Master while at Jetavana 
about on unruly Brother. Tradition says that this Brother was unruly and 
would not heed admonition. Accordingly, the Master asked him, saying, “ Is it 
true, as they say, that you are unruly ana will not heed admonition?’^ 

“ It is tnie, Blessed One,” was the reply. 

“So too in bygone days,” Siiid the Master, “you were unmly and would 
not heed the admonition of the ^ise and good,— with the result that you were 
caught in a gin and met your deiith.” Ana so saiyiiig, he told this story of the 
past. 


Once on a time when Biahmadattii was in Benares the Bodhisatta was 
bom a deer and dwelt in the forest at the head of a heid of deer. His 
sister brought her son to him, saying, “Brother, this is your nephew; 
teach him deer’s ruses.” And thus she placed her son under the Bodhisatta’s 
care. Said the latter to his nephew, “ Come at such and such a time and 
I will give you a lesson.” But the nephew made no appearance at the 
time appointed. And, as on that day, so on seven days did he skip his 
lesson and fail to leam the ruses of deer; andf at last, as he was roaming 
about, he was caught in a gin. His mother came and said to the 
Botlhisatta, “ Brother, was not your nephew taught deer’s ruses?” 
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“Take no thought for the unteachable raacal,” said the Bodhisatta; 
[160] “your son failed to learn the ruses of deer.*’ And so saying, having 
lost all desire to advise the scapegrace even in his deadly peril, he repeated 
this stansa : — 


For when a deer has twice four hoofs to run 
And branching antlers armed with countless tines, 

And when by seven tricks he’s saved himself, 

I teach him then, Khar&diyii, no more. 

But the hunter killed the self-willed deer that was caught in the snare, 
and departed with its flesh. 


When the Master had ended this lesson in support of what he had said as to 
the uiiniliness of the Brother in bygone days as well as in the present, he shewed 
the connexion, and identified the Birth, by saying “In those days this unruly 
Brother was the nephew-deer, Upi)ala-vapp&^ was the sister, and I myself the 
deer who gave the admonition.” 

[Note, In the giUh& I have translated not the meaningless kalahi of FausbOll’s 
text^ nor the easy variant ttUehi^ which is substituted in the gloss, but kalahi^ 
the more difficult reading which occurs in some Sinhalese mbs, and which is 
read by FausbOll in the analogous story No. 16. This reading is also given 
by Dici^n in J. R. A S. Ceylon, 1884, p. 188, from the J&talm Pela ^nne. 
If kitUhi be read, the translation becomes, “I do not try to teach one who 
has played truant seven times.” In the J. R. A. S. Ceylon, 1884, p. 125, 
Klinto says, “ I have little doubt that kalahi is the original fi>rm of the ^pular'" 
sing-song, and kalehi a mistake for it, and that on this mistake the grammarian 
compiler has built up his silly little story about the deer who would not go 
to school.”] 


No. 16. 

tipallattha-miga-jAtaka. 


“ In all three ^turee ,” — This story was told by the Master while dwelling 
in the Badarilm Monastery in KoMmbl, about the Elder R&hula whose heart 
was set on oltservine the rules of the Brotherhocxl. 

Once when the Master was dwelling in the Aggftlava Temple hard by the 
town of Alavl, many female lay-disciples and Sisters used to flock thither 
to hear the Truth preached. The preaching was in the daytime, but as time 

1 See the interesting Life of this then in Mrs Bode’s *Women Leaders of the 
Buddhist Reformation’ (J. B. A. S. 1898, pp. 54(X^~562), where it is explained that 
Uppala-vanna **oanie by that name because she had a skin like the colour in the heart 
of the dark-Une lotus.” 
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wore on, the women did not attend, and there were only Brethren and men 
disciples present. Then the preaching took place in the evening; alid at 
the close the Elder Brethren retired each to his o?di chamber. But the younger 
ones with the lay-disciples lay down to rest in the Service-hall. When they 
foil asleep, loud was the snorine and snorting and mashing of teeth as they 
lay. [161] After a short slumber some got up, and report to the Blessed 
One the impropriety which they had witnessed. Said he, If a Brother sleeps 
in the comiMny of Novices, it is a Pftcittiya offonce (requiring confession and 
absolution).” And after deliverinff this precept he wont away to Kosambl. 

Thereon the Brethren said to the Reverend R&hula, ‘‘Sir, the Blessed One has 
laid down this precept, and now you will please findyquarters of your own.” Now, 
before this, the Bretnren, out of respect for the father and because of the anxious 
desire of the son to observe the rules of the Brotherhood, had welcomed the youth 
as if the place were his ; — they had fitted up a little bed for him, and had given 
him a cloth to make a pillow with. But on the day of our stoiy they would not 
even mve him house-room, so fearful were they of transgressing. The excellent 
R&hula went neither to the Buddha as being his father, nor to wiputta. Captain 
of the Faith, as being his preceptor, nor to the Great Moggall&na as oeing his 
teacher, nor to the Elder Ananda as being his uncle ; but betook himself to the 
Buddha’s Jakes and took up his abode tnere as though in a heavenly mansion. 
Now in a Buddha’s Jakes the door is always closely shut : the levelled floor is of 
perfumed earth ; flowers and garlands are festooned round the walls ; and all 
night long a lamp bums there. But it was not this splendour which prompteil 
R&hula to take up his residence here. Nay, it was simply because the Brethren 
had told him to find quarters for himself, and because he reverenced instruction 
and yearned to observe the rules of the Order. Indeed, from time to time the 
Bretnren, to test him, when they saw him coming from quite a distance, used to 
throw down a hand- broom or a little dust-sweepings, and then ask who had 
thrown it down, after R&hula had come in. “Well, R&hula came that way,” 
would be the remark, but never did the future Elder say he knew nothing about 
it. On the contrary, he used to remove the litter and humbly ask pardon of the 
Brother, nor go away till he was assured that he was pardoned ; — so anxious was 
he to observe the rules. And it was solely this anxiety which made him take up 
his dwelling in the Jakes. 

Now, though day had not yet dawned, the Master halted at the door of 
the Jakes and cuugh^ ‘Ahem.’ ‘Ahem,’ responded the Reverend R&hula. “Who 
is there?” said the Buddha. “It is I, R&hula,” was the reply; and out came 
the young man and bowed low. “Why have you been sleeping here, Rahula?” 
“Because I had nowhere to go to. Up till now, sir, the Brethren have » been 
veiy kind to me; but such their present fear of erring [162] that they won’t 
give me shelter any more. Consequently, I took up my ab<Me here, because 
I thought it a spot where I should not come into contact with anybody else.” 

Then thought the Master to himself, “If they treat even R&hula like this, 
what will they not do to other youths whom they admit to the Order?” And 
his heart was moved within liini for the Truth. So, at an early hour ho had the 
Brethren assembled, and questioned the Captain of the Faith thus, “I supi)ose 
you at all events, S&riputta, know where R&hula is now quartered? ’ 

“No, sir, I do not.” 

“S&riputta, Rfthula was living this day in the Jakes. S&riputta, if you treat 
R&hula like this, what will not be yo\ir treatment of other youths whom you 
admit to the Order ? Such treatment will not retain those who join us. In 
future, keep your Novices in your own quarters for a day or two, and only 
on the third day let them lodge out, taking care to acquaint yourself with their 
lodging.” With this rider, the Master laid down the precept. 

Gathering together in the Hall of Truth, the Brethren spoke of the goodness 
of R&hula. “See, sirs, how anxious was R&hula to observe the rules. When 
told to find his own lodging, he did not say, ‘I am the son of the Buddha; 
what haveyott to do with q^uarters? You turn out!’ No; not a single Brother 
did he oust, but quartered himself in the Jakes.” 
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Ai they were toUdng thua^e Master came to the Hall and took hia aeat on 
hia throne of state, saying, **What Is the subject of your talk, BreUuen?*’ 

**Sir,” was the reply, ^we were talking of the anxiety of BAhula to kem 
the nilee, nothing else.^ 

Then said tne Master. “This anxiety Rahula has shewn not only now. 
hut also in the past, when he had been bom an animal” And so sayings he toki 
this stoiy of the past 


Once on a time a certain king of Magadha was reigning in lUjagaha; 
and in those days the Bodhisatta, having been bom a stag, was living in 
the forest at the head of a herd of deer. Now his sister brought her son 
to him, saying, “Brother, teach your nephew here the ruses of deer.*’ 
“Certainly,” said the Bodhisatta; “go away now, my boy, and come back 
at such and such a time to be taught.” PunctuaUy at the time his unde 
mentioned, the young stag was there and reived instruction in the ruses 
of deer. 

One day as he was ranging the woods he was caught in a snare and 
uttered the plaintive cry of a captive. Away fled the herd and told 'the 
mother of her son’s capture. She came to her brother and asked him 
whether his uephew had been taught the ruses of deer. “ Fear not; [163] 
your son is not at fault,” said the Bodhisatta. “ He has learnt thoroughly 
deer’s ruses, and will come back straightway to your great rejoicing.’’ 
And so saying, he repeated this stanxa : — 

In all three postures — on his back or sides — 

Your son is versed ; he’s trained to use eight hoof8>. 

And save at midnight never slakes his thirst; 

As he lies couched on earth, he lifeless seems, 

And only with his under-nostril breathes. 

Six triclra* my nephew knows to cheat his foes. 

[164] Thus did the Bodhisatta console his sister by shewing her how 
thoroughly her son had mastered the ruses of deer. Meantime the young 
stag on lieing caught in the snare did not struggle, but lay down at full 
length’ on liis side, with his 1^ stretched out taut and rigid. He pawed 
up the gi'ound round his hoofs so as to shower the grass and earth about ; 
relieved natura ; let his head fall ; lolled out his tongue ; beslavered hia 
body all over ; swelled himself out by drawing in the wind ; turned up his 
eyes ; breathed only with the lower nostril, holding his breath with the 
upper one ; and mode himself generally so rigid and so stiff as to look like 
a cor|ise. . Even the blue-bottles swarmed round him ; and here and there 
crows settled. 

> This the commentator explains as having two hoofli on eadi foot, referring to 
the etovfn hoof of the deer. 

* I.e. the three mentioned in line 1, and the three mentioned in lines 3, 8, and 6, . 
respeetively. 

’ See fs/m p. 63. 1. 10. 

t;. J. 
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The hunter came up and smacked the stag on the belly with his hand, 
remarking, He must have been caught early this morning ; he*s going 
bad already." So saying, the man loosed the stag from his bonds, saying 
to himself, **111 out him up here where he lies, and take the flesh home 
with me." But as the man guilelessly set to work to gather sticks and 
leaves (to make a fire with), the young stag rose to his feet, shook himself, 
stretched out his neck, and, like a little cloud scudding before a mighty 
wind, sped swiftly back to his mother. 


After repeating what he had said as to Rfthula’s having shewn no less anxiety 
in time pan to kero rules than in the present, the Master made tiie connexion 
and identified the Birth by saying, **R&hulA was the young stag of those days, 
Uppalarvappa his mother, and I the stag his unde." 

\NoU. According to Peer (J. As. 1876, p. 616) this Jfttaka is also called 
Siklhakdmd in the Bigandet iis. The substance of the Introductoiy Story 
occurs in the rihaya, Vol. iv. page 16.] 


No. 17. 

mAluta-jAtaka. 


**/n light or dark ” — This story was told bv the Master while at Jetavi^ 
about two Brethren who had joined the Brotherhood in their old age. Tradition 
says [166] that they were living in a forest-dwelling in the tCosala country, and 
that one was named the Elder Dark and the other the Elder Light Now one 
day Light said to Dark, **Sir, ht what time does what is called cold appear?" 
**It appeara in the dark half of the month." And one day Dark said toXight, 
'*Sir, at what time does what is <xdled cold aiipear?" **lt appears in the light 
half of the month." 

As the pair of them toge^er could not solve the question, they went to the 
Master and with due salutation asked, saying, **Sir, at what time does what is 
called cold appear?" 

After the Master had heard what they had to say, he said, ‘^Brethren, in 
bygone days also, I answered for you this same question ; but your previous 
existences have become confused in your minds^" And so saying, he told this 
story of the past 


^ The compound bhaoatamkhipagauutd ooenro here and in the next Jstaka, and 
also Vol. 1. p. 468 and Vol. n. p. 187. The meaning of the word appears to be that 
by re-birth events in previous existences have become Jumbled up together so that no 
distinct memory remains. A Buddlia has the power of remembering the whole of his 
past existences. 
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Onoe on n time et the foot of e certain mountain there were living 
together in one and the aame cave two frienda, n lion and a tiger. The 
Bodhiaatta too waa living at the foot of the aame hill, aa a hermit. 

Kow one daj a diapute aroae between the two frienda about the cold. 
The tiger aaid it waa cold in the dark half of the month, whilat the lion 
maintained that it waa cold in the light half. Aa the two of them 
together could not aettle the queation, they put it to the Bodhiaatta. Ho 
repeated tbia atanaa : — 

In light or dark half, whensoe’er the wind 

Doth blow, *tia cold. For cold ia oauaed by wind. 

And, therefore, 1 decide you both are right 

Thus did the Bodhiaatta make peace between those friends. 


[1G6J When the Master had endod his lesson in support of what he had said 
as to his having answered the same queation in bygone days, he preached the 
Four Truths, at the close whereof both of the Elders won the Fruit of the First 
Path. The Master shewed the connexion and identified the Birth, by saying, 
‘*Dark was the tiger of those days, Light the lion, and I myself the ascetic who 
Answered the question.” 


No. 18. 


MATAKABHATTA-JilTAKA. 

folk but knsw ” — This stoiy was told by the Master while at Jetavana 
about Feasts for the Dead. For at this time the folk were putting to death 
goats, sheep, and other animals, and offing them up aa what is called a Feast 
mr the De^, for the sake of their deiiivted kinsmen. Finding them thus 
engaged, the Brethren asked the Master, sayii^, “Just now, sir, the folk are 
taking the lives of many living creatures and ofmring them up as. what is called 
a Feast for the Dead. Can it be. sir, that there ia any good in this 

“No^ Brethren,” replied the Master; “not even when life ia taken with the 
object of providing a Feast for the Dead, does any good arise therefrom. In 
bygone days the wise, preaching the Truth from mid-nir, and shewing the evil 
conaoquoncea of the practice, made the whole continent renounce it. But now, 
when their previous existjenoes have become confused in their minds, the practice 
has sprung up afresh.” And, so saying, he told this story of the i>ast 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta waa reigning in Benares, a brahmin, 
who was versed in the Three Vedas and world-fiimed as a teacher, being 
minded to offer a Feast for the Dead, had a goat fetched and aaid to his 
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papilfli loiiSi take this goat down to the river and bathe it; then 
hang a garland round its neck, give it a pottle of grain to eat^ groom it a 
bit^ and bring it back.” 

‘'Very good,” said they, and down to the river they took the goat^ 
where th^ bathed and groomed the creature and set it on the bank. 
The goat, becoming oonsoioua of the deeds of its past lives, was oveijoyed 
at the thought that on this very day it would be freed from all its misery, 
and laughed aloud like the smashing of a pot Then at the thought that 
the brahmin by slaying it would bear the misery which it had borne, the 
goat Mt a great compassion for the brahmin, and wept with a loud voice. 
** Friend goat^*’ said ^e young brahmins [167], ”your voice has been loud 
both in laughter and in weeping ; what made you laugh and what made 
you weepi’* 

” Ask me your question before your master.” 

So with the goat they came to their master and told him of the matter. 
After hearing their story, the master asked the goat why it laughed and 
why it wept. Hereupon the animal, recalling its past deeds by its power 
of remembering its former existences, spoke thus to the brahmin : — ** In 
times past, brahmin, I, like you, was a brahmin versed in the mystic texts 
of the Vedas, and I, to offer a Feast for the Dead, killed a goat for roy 
offering. All through killing that single goat, I have had my head cut off 
five hundred times all but one. This is my five hundredth and last birth ; 
and I laughed aloud when I thought that this very day I should be freed 
from my misery. On the other hand, I wept when 1 thought how, whilst 
I, who for killing a goat had been doomed to lose my head five hundred 
times, was to-day being freed from my misery, you, as a penalty for 
killing me, would be doomed to lose your head, like me, five hundred 
times. Thus it was out of compassion for you that I wept.” ” Fear not, 
goat^” said the brahmin ; ” I will not kill you.” ** What is this you say, 
brahmin 1 ” said the goat ** wl&ether you kill mo’or not, I cannot escape 
death to-day.” ** Fear not, goat ; 1 will go about with you to guard you.” 
”Weak is your protection, brahmin, and strong is the force of my 
evil-doing.” 

Setting the goat at liberty, the brahmin said to his disciples, ” Let us 
not allow anyone to kill this goat;” and, accompanied by the young men, 
he followed the animal closely about The moment the goat was set free, 
it reached out its neck to browse on the leaves of a bush growing near 
the top of a rook. And that very instant a thunderbolt struck the rock, 
rending off a mass which hit the goat on the outstretched neck and tore 
off its head. And people came crowding round. 

[168] In those days the Bodhisatta had been bom a Tree-Fairy in that 
aelteme qpot. By his supernatural powers he now seated himself cross- 
legged in mid-air while all the crowd looked on. Thinking to himself, * If 
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these croaturee only knew the fruit of evil-doing, perhaps they would 
desist from killing,’ in his sweet voice he taught them the Truth in this 
stauza 

If folk but know the penalty would be 
Birth unto sorrow, living things would oooso 
From taking life. Stem is the slayer’s doom. 

Thus did the Great Being preach the Truth, soaring his hearors with 
the fear of hell; and the people, hearing him, were so terrified at 
the fear of hell that they left off taking life. And the Bodhisatta after 
establishing the multitude in the Commandments by preaching the Truth 
to them, passed away to fare according to his deserts. The people, too, 
remained steadfast in the teaching of the Bodhisatta and s|>ent their lives 
in charity and other good works, so that in the end they thronged the City 
of the Devas. 


His lesson ended, the Master shewed the connexion, and identified the Birth 
by saying, those days I was the Tree-fairy.” 


No. 19. 


AyAgitabhatta-jAtaka. 

[169] **7*0^ thought of lifo htroafUr^^ This story was told by tho 

Master while at Jetavoiia about the offering of a sacrifice under vow to gods. 
Tradition says that in those days folk when going a journey on business, used to 
slay living creatures and offer them as a sacrifi^ to go^ and set out on their 
way, after making this vow, — **lf we come safdy back with a profit, we will give 
you another sacrifice.” And when they did come safely back with a profit, tho 
Idea that this was all due to gods made them slay a number of living croaturoH 
and ofler them up as a sacrifice to obtain a release from their vow. 

When the Brethren became aware of this, they asked the Blessed One, saying, 
**Can there be any good in this, sir '/” 

The Blessed One told this story of the past 


Once on a time in the KU country the squire of a certain little village 
had promised a sacrifice to the Fairy of a banyan-tree which stood at tho 
entrance to the village. Afterwards when he returned, he slew a number 
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of creatures and betook himself to the tree to get released iix>in his vow. 
But the Tree-Fairy, standing in the fork of its tree, repeated this stanza: — 

Take thought of life hereafter when you seek 
' Release’; for this Please is bondage strict 
Not thus the wise and good release themselves ; 

For this, the fool’s release^ in bondage enda 

Thenceforth, men refrained from such taking of life, and by walking in 
righteousness thronged thereafter the city of the Devas. 


His lesson ended, the Master shewed the connexion and identified the Birth, 
by saying, “ 1 was the Tree-fairy of those days.” 

S Note, Feer mentions a second title, Var^vadlui-JtJUoka (J. As. 1876, p. 


No. 20. 

nai^apAna-jAtaka. 

[1703 “ / found the f^friiUe,^ This story was told by the Master whilst 
journeying on an alms-pilgrimage through Kosala, when he had come to the 
village of Na}aka-p&na (Cane-drink) and was dwelling at Ketoka-vaiia near the 
Pool of Na|aka-ptoa, aoout cane-sticks. In those days the Brethren, after 
bathing in fhe Pool of Na)aka-]^na, made the novices get them cane-sticks for 
needle-cases S but, finding them^llow throughout, went to the Master and said, 
** Sir, we had cane-sticks got in order to provide needle-cases ; and from top to 
bottom they are quite hoflow. Now how can that be?” 

Brethren,” said the Master, **such was my ordinance in times gone by.” 
And, so saying, he told this story of the past. 


In past times, we are told, there was a thick forest on this s|)ot. And 
in the lake here dwelt a water-ogre who used to devour everyone who went 
down into the water. In those days the Bodhisatta had come to life as the 
king of the monkeys, and was as big as the fiiwn of a red deer ; he lived in 
that forest at the head of a troop of no less than eighty thousand monkeys 

1 In the F/ftaya, {CuUav, v. 11), the Buddha is made to allow **the use of a needle- 
ease made of bamboo.” 
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whom he shielded from harm. Thus did he oouusel liis 9nbjeotB : — ** My 
friends, in this forest there are trees that are poisonous and lakes that are 
haunted by ogi'es. Mind to ask me first before you either eat any fruit 
which you have not eaten before, or drink of any water where you have 
not drunk before.” ** Certainly,” said they readily. 

One day they came to a spot they had never visited before. As they 
were searching for water to drink after their day’s wanderings, they came 
on this lake. But they did not drink ; on the contrary they sat down 
watching for the coming of the Bodhisatta. 

When he came up, he said, ** Well, my friends, why don’t you drink t ” 
We waited for you to come.’* 

Quite right, my friends,” said the Bodhisatta. Then he made a cir- 
cuit of the lake, and scrutinized the footprints round, with the result that 
he found that all the footsteps led down into the water and none came up 
again. ** W^ithout doubt,” thought he to himself, this is the haunt of an 
ogra” So he said to his followers, ** You are quite right, my friends, in 
not drinking of this water ; for the lake is haunted by an ogre.” 

When the water-ogre realised that they were not entering his domain, 
[171] he assumed the shaite of a horrible monster with a blue belly, a 
white face, and bright-red hands and feet ; in this shape he came out from 
the water, and said, ** Why are you seated here! Go down into the lake 
and drink.” But the Bodhisatta said to him, ** Are not you the ogre of 
this water 1 ” Yes, 1 am,” was the answer. ** Do you take as your prey 
all those who go down into this water?” Yes, I do ; from small birds 
upwards, 1 never let anything go which comes down into my water. I 
will eat the lot of you too.” **But we shall not let you eat ua” Just 
drink the water.” Yes, we will drink the water, and yet not fall into 
your power.” “ How do you propose to drink the water, then 1 ” “ Ah, 
you think we shall have to go down into the water to drink ; whereas we 
shall not enter the water at all, but the whole eighty thousand of us will 
take a cane each and drink therewith from your lake as easily as we could 
through the hollow stalk of a lotus. And so you will not be able to eat 
ua” And he repeated the latter half of the following stanza (the first 
half being added by the Master when, as Buddha, he recalled the inci- 
dent): — 

I found the footprints all lead down, none bock. 

With canes we’ll drink ; you shall not take my Ufa 

So saying, the Bodhisatta had a cane brought to him. Then, calling to 
mind the Ten Perfections displayed by him, he recited them in a solemn 
asseveration', and blew down the cane. [172] Straightway the cane became 

> Literally **inacte a truth-aot.” If this it done with intention, a miracle instantly 
follows. Cf. No. 85 dro. 
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hollow throughout^ without a single knot being left in all its length. In this 
fashion he had another and another brought and blew down them. (But 
if this were so, he could never have finished ; and accordingly the forego- 
ing sentence must not be understood in this— literal — sense.) Next the 
Bodhisatta made the tour of the lake, and commanded, saying, ** Let all 
canes growing here become hollow throughout’* Now, thanks to the 
great virtues of the saving goodness of Bodhisattas, their commands are 
always fulfilled. And thenceforth every single cane that grew round that 
lake became hollow throughout 

(In this Kappa^ or Bra, theie are four miracles which endure through 
the whole Eiu. What are the four t Well, they are — fiwt, the sign of the 
hare in the moon^ which will last through the whole Era ; secondly, the 
spot where the fire was put out as told in the Vat^ka Jataka', which 
shall remain untouched by fire throughout the Era; thirdly, on the site 
of Ohatikara’s house* no rain shall ever fall while this Era lasts ; and 
lastly, the canes that grow round this lake shall be hollow throughout 
during the whole of the Era. Such are the four Era-miracles, as they are 
called.) 

After giving this command, the Bodhisatta seated himself with a cane in 
his hands. All the other eigl^ty thousand monkeys too seated themselves 
round the lake, each with a cane in his hands. And at the same moment 
when the Bodhisatta sucked the water up through his cane, they all drank 
too in the same manner, as they sat on the bank. This was the way they 
drank, and not one of them could the water-ogre get ; so he went off in a 
rage to his own habitation. The Bodhisatta, too, with his following went 
back into the forest 


When the Master had ended his lesson and had refloated what he said as 
to the hollowness of the canes being the result of a former ordinance of his 
own, he shewed the connexion, and identified the Birth by saying, “Dovadatta 
was the water-ogre of those days; my disciples were the eighty thousand 
monkeys ; and 1 was the monkey-king, so fertile in rosouroe.” 


* See J&taka No. 816, and Tawney’s KtUhH^SoTit^Suffordt Vol, xi. p. 66. where a 
number of paeRaRee bearing on this symbol are referred to, and Benfey’s Paitca- 
ronlro, I. 849. See also CaHya-Pilaka, p. 89. 

■ No. 85. 

» Bee the (unpublished) Ohatik&ra Suite (No. 81 of the Majjhima Nikflya). BAamwa- 
jpode, p. 849, and Milinda-paikhat p. 982. 
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No. 21. 


KURUliirGA-jATAKA. 


[173] “ The antelcpe Jbiowe well ** — ^This story was told by the Master while at 
the Bamboo-nrove about Devodatta. For once when the Brethren were gathered 
together in the Hall of Truth, they sat talking reproachfully of Devadatta, saying, 
“Sirs, with a view to destroy the Buddha Devadatta hired bowmen, hurled down 
a rocl^ and let loose the elephant Dhana-p&laka ; in every way he goes about to 
slay the Lord of Wisdom Entering and seating hims^ on the seat |>repa^ 
for him, the Master asked, saying, “Srs, what is the theme you are discussing 
here in conclave?” “Sir,” was the reply, “we were discussing the wickedness of 
Devadatta, saying that he was always going about to slay you.” Said the 
Master, “It is not only in these present days, Brethren, that Devadatta goes 
about seeking to slay me ; he wont about with the like intent in bygone davs 
alBo,~but was unable to slay me.” And so saying, he told this story of the 
past. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta came to life as an antelope, and used to live on fruits in his 
haunts in the forest. 

At one period he was subsisting on the fruit of a sepanni-tree. 
And there was a village hunter, whose method was to build a platform 
in trees at the foot of which he found the track of deer, and to watch 
aloft for their coming to eat the fruits of the trees. When the deer came, 
he brought them down with a javelin, and sold the flesh for a living. 
This hunter one day marked the tracks of the Bodhisatta at the foot of the 
tree, and made himself a platform up in the boughs. Having breakfuted 
early, he went with his javelin into the forest and seated himself on his 
platform. The Bodhisatta, too, came abroad early to eat the fruit of that 
tree ; but he was not in too great a hurry to approach it. “ For,” thought 
he to himself, “sometimes these platform-building hunters build themselves 
platforms in the boughs. Gan it be that this can have happened here 1 ” 
And he halted some way off to reconnoitre. Finding that the Bodhisatta 
did not approach, the hunter, still seated aloft on his platform, [174] threw 
fruit down in front of the antelope. Said the latter to himself^ “ Hero’s 
the fruit coming to meet me ; I wonder if there is a hunter up there.” 
So he looked, and looked, till he caught sight of the hunter in the tree ; 
but, feigning not to have seen the man, he shouted, “My worthy tree^ 
hitherto you have been in the habit of letting your firuit fall straight to 

^ See Vinapa, CtiUava00a, vn. 8 , for details of Devadatta'a attempt to kill Qotama. 
In the Vimtya, the dephant is named NSligiri. 
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the ground like u peudaut creepier; bat to-day you have ceaeed to act liko 
a tree. And therefore, as you have ceased to behave as becomes a tree^ I 
too must change, and look for food beneath another tree.” And so saying, 
he repeated this stanza : — 

The antelope knows well the firuit you drop. 

1 like it not; some other tree I’ll seek^. 

Then the hunter from his platform hurled his javelin at the Bodhisatia, 
crying, ** Begone! I’ve missed you this time.” Wheeling round, the 
Bodhisatta halted and said, ‘*You may have missed r/is, my good man; 
but de|>eiid upon it, you have not missed the reward of your conduct, 
namely, the eight Large and the sixteen Lesser hells and all the five forms 
of bonds and torture.” With these words the antelope bounded olf ou its 
way ; and the hunter, too, climbed down and went his way. 


When the Master had ended this discourse and had repeated what he hiul 
said about Dovadatta’s going about to slay him in bygone days also, ho showed 
the connexion and idcutifiod tho Birth, by saying, “Devodatta was the platforin- 
huntor of those days, and 1 myself the antclo^) 0 .” 


No. 22. 


KUKXUUA-JATAIU. 

[176] “T’Ac dogn tluU in Um royal poXaco yrow /* — This story w*4s told by tho 
Master while at Jetavtuia, about actiiiR for the good of kinsfolk, as will bo 
related in the Twelfth Book in tho Bhaudasftla-jftt&a*. It was to drive home 
that lesson that he told this story of the jiast 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the result 
of a past act of the Bodhisatta was that he came to life as a dog, and dwelt 
in a great cemetery at the head of several hundred dogs. 

Now one day, the king set out for his pleasaunce in his chariot of 
state drawn by milk-white horses, and after amusing himself all the day 
in the grounds came back to the city after sunset The carriage-harness 

^ See Dhammapatla, pp. 147, 881. 

' No. 466. 




they left in the oourtyaitl, still hitched on to the chariot. In the night 
it rained and the harness got wet. Moreover^ the king’s dogs came down 
from the upper chambers and gnawed the leather work and strapa. Next 
day they told the king^ wying, ** Bire, dogs have got in through the mouth 
of the sewer and have gnawed the leather work and straps of your 
migesty’s carriage.” Enraged at the dogs, the king said, “ Kill every dog 
you see.” Then began a great slaughter of dogs; and the creatures, 
finding that they were being slain whenever they were seen, repaired to 
the cemetery to the Bodhisatta. “What is the meaning,” asked he, “of your 
assembling in such numbersf ” They said, “The king is so enraged at the 
iwport that the leather work and straps of his caniage have been gnawed 
by dogs within the royal precincts, that he has ordf^red all dogs to be 
killed. Dogs are being destroyed wholesale, and great peril has ai*isen.“ 

Thought the Bodhisatta to himself, “No dogs from without can get 
into a place so closely watched ; it must be the thoroughbred dogs inside 
the palace who have done it At present nothing happens to the real 
culprits, while the guiltless are being put to death. What if I were to 
discover the culprits to the king and so save the lives of my kith and kin?” 
He comforted his kinsfolk by saying, “ Have no fear ; I will save you. 
[176] Only wait here till I see the king.” 

Then, guided by the thoughts of love, and calling to mind the Ten 
Perfections, he made his way alone and unattended into the city, com-' 
mending thus, “Let no hand be lifted to throw stick or stone at me.” 
Accordingly, when he made his appearance, not a man grew angry at the 
sight of him. 

The king meantime^ after ordering the dogs’ destruction, had taken 
his seat in the hall of justice. And straight to him ran the Bodhisatta, 
leaping under the king's throne. The king’s servants tried to get him 
out ; but his majesty stopped them. Taking heart a little, the Bodhisatta 
came foi*th from under the throne, and bowing to the king, said, “Is 
it you who are having the dogs destroyed?” “Yes, it is I.” “What 
is their offence, king of men?” “They have been gnawing the straps 
and the leather covering my carriaga” ’^Do you know the dogs who 
actually did the mischief?” “No, I do not” “But^ your majesty, if 
you do not know for certain the real culprits, it is not right to order the 
destruction of every dog that is seen.” “ It was because dogs had gnawed 
the leather of my carriage that I ordered them all to be killed.” “Do 
your people kill all dogs without exception ; or are there some dogs who 
aiw spared?” “Some are spared , — the thorough-bred dogs of my own 
palace.” “Sire, just now you were saying that you had ordered the 
universal slaughter of all dogs wherever found, because dogs had gnawed 
the leather of your carriage ; whereas^ now, you say that the thorough- 
bred dogs of your own palace escape death. Therefore you are following 
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the four Evil Oourses of partialitj, dislike, ignorance and fear. Such 
courses are wrong, and not kinglike. For kings in tiying cases should 
be as unbiassed as the beam of a balance. But in this instance, since 
the royal dogs go scot-free, whilst poor dogs are killed, this is not the 
impartial doom of all dogs alike, but only the slaughter of poor dogs.” 
And moreover, the Great Being, lifting up his sweet voice, said, ** Sire, it 
is not justice that you are performing,** and he taught the Truth to the 
king in this stanza : — [177] 

The dogs that in the royal palace grow. 

The wdl-bred dogs, so strong and fair of form, — 

Not these, but only we, are doomed to die. 

Here’s no impartial sentence meted out 
To all alike; *tis slaughter of the poor. 

After listening to the Bodhi8atta*s words, the king said, ** Do you in 
your wisdom know who it actually was that gnawed the leather of my 
carriagel'* “Yes, sire.** “Who was itl** “The thorough-bred dogs 
that live in your own palace.*’ “ How can it be shewn that it was they 
who gnawed the leatWl** “I will prove it to you.” “Do so, sage.” 
“Then send for your dogs, and have a little butter-milk and kussrgrass 
brought in.” The king did so. 

Then said the Great Being, “ Let this grass be mashed up in the butter- 
milk, and make the dogs drink it.” 

The king did so; — with the result that each several dog, as he drank, 
vomited. And they all brought up bits of leather ! “ Why it is like a 
judgment of a Perfect Buddha himself,” cried the king oveijoyed, and 
he did homage to the Bodhisatta by offering him the royal umbrella. But 
the Bodhisatta taught the Truth in the ten stanzas on righteousness in the 
Te-saku^ J&taka‘, beginning with the words : — 

Walk righteously, great king of princely race. 

Then having established the king in the Five Commandments, and 
having exhorted his majesty to be steadfast, the Bodhisatta handed back to 
the king the white umbrella of kingship. 

At the close of the Great Being’s words, [178] the king commanded 
that the lives of all creatures should be safe from harm. He ordered that 
all dogs from the Bodhisatta downwards, should have a constant supply of 
food such as he himself ate; and, abiding by the teachings of the Budhi- 
satta, he spent his life long in charity and other good deeds, so that when 
he died he was re-born in the Deva Heaven. The 'Dog’s Teaching* 
endured for ten thousand years. The Bodhisatta also lived to a ripe old 
age^ and then passed away to fare according to his deserts. 


^ No. 521. 
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When the Maeter had ended thin leaeon, and had said, only now, 
Brethren, does the Buddha do what [wofita hia kindred ; in former timea alao he 
did the like,”— he ahewed the connexion, and identifM the Birth by aaying, 
**£nanda' was the kina of those days, the Buddha’s followera were the others, and 
I myself was the dog. 


No. 23. 


BHOJJLiANfTA-jATAKA. 


** Though proHraie now ** — ^This story was told by the Master while at 
Jetavana about a Brother who gave u^ persevering. For it was then that 
the Master addressed that Brother and said, Brethren, in bygone days the wise 
and good persevered even amid hostile surroundings, and, even when they were 
wounded, still did not give in.” And, so saying, he told this story of the past 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the Bodhi- ^ 
satta came to life as a thoroughbred Sindh horse and was made the king’s 
destrier, surrounded by all pomp and state. He was fed on exquisite 
three-year old rice, which was always served up to him ip a golden dish 
worth a hundred thousand pieces of money ; and the ground of his stall 
was {lerfumed with the four odours. Round his stall were hung crimson 
curtains, while overhead was a canopy studded with stars of gold. On the 
walls were festooned wreaths and garlands of fragrant flowers; and a lamp 
fed with scented oil was always burning there. 

Now all the kings round coveted the kingdom of Benares. Once seven 
kings encompassed Benares, and sent a missive to the king, saying, ** Either 
yield up your kingdom to us or give battle.” Assembling his ministers, 
the king of Benares laid the matter before them, and asked them what he 
was to do. Said they, ** You ought not to go out to do battle in person, 
sire, in the first instance. [179] Despatch such and such a knight out first 
to fight them ; and later on, if he fails, we will decide what to do.” 

Then the king sent for that knight and said to him, **Can you fight the 
seven kings, my dear knight! ** Said he, “Give me but your noble destrier, 
and then I could fight not seven kings only, but all the kings in India.” 
**My dear knight, take my destrier or any other horse you please, and do 
battle.” ''Very good, my soveroign lord,” said the knight; and with a bow 
he passed down fkom the upper chambers of the palace. Then he had the 
noble destrier led out and sheathed in mail, arming himself too ca|>-k-pie, 
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and girding on bis sword. Mounted on his noble steed he passed out of the 
city-gate, and with a lightning charge broke down the first camp, taking 
one king alive and bringing him back a prisoner to the soldiers’ custody. 
Returning to the field, he broke down the second and the third camps, 
and BO on until he captured alive five kings. The sixth camp he had 
just broken down, and had captured the sixth king, when his destrier 
received a wound, which streamed vrith blood and caused the noble animal 
sharp pain. Perceiving that the horse was wounded, the knight made it 
lie down at the king’s gate, loosened its mail, and set about arming another 
horse. As the Bodhisatta lay at full length on his side, he opened his eyes, 
and gathered what the knight was doing. ** My rider,” thought he to 
himself, ” is arming another horse. That other horse will never be able to 
break down the seventh camp and capture the seventh king ; he will lose 
all that 1 have accomplished. This peerless knight will be slain ; and the 
king, too, will fall into the hands of the foe. I alone, and no other horse, 
can break down that seventh camp and capture the seventh king.” So, as 
he lay there, he called to the knight, and said, ‘^Sir knight, there is no 
horse but I who can break down the seventh camp and capture the 
seventh king. I will not throw away what I have already done ; only 
have me set upon my feet and clad again in my armour.” And so saying, 
ho repeated this stanza : — [ISO] 

’Though prostrate now, and pierced with darts, I lie. 

Yet still no hack can match the destrier. 

So harness none but me, O charioteer. 

The knight had the Bodhisatta set upon his feet, bound up his wound, 
and armed him again in proof. Mounted on the destrier, he broke down 
the seventh camp, and brought back alive the seventh king, whom he 
handed over to the custody of the soldiers. They led the Bodhisatta too 
up to the king’s gate, and the king came out to look upon him. Then 
said the Great Being to the king, ** Great king, slay not these seven 
kings ; bind them by an oath, and let them go. Ijet the knight enj(»y all 
the honour due to us both, for it is not right that a warrior who has 
presented you with seven captive kings should be brought low. And 
as for yourself, exercise chanty, keep the Commandments, and rule your 
kingdom in righteousness and justice.” When the Bodhisatta had thus 
exhorted the king, they took off his mail ; but when they were taking it 
off piecemeal, he passed away. 

The king had the body burned with all res|)ect, and bestowed great 
honour on the knight, and sent the seven kings to their homes after 
exacting from each an oatli never to war against him any more. And he 
ruled his kingdom in righteousness and justice, passing away when his 
life closed to fare thereafter according to his deserts. 
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Then the Master said, ‘‘Thus, Brethren, in bygone days the wise and good 
pmevered even amid hostile snrroundinm and, even when wounded so grievously, 
still did not give in. Whereas you have devoted yourself to so saving 
a doctrine^—how comes it that you give up persevering?*’ After which, he 
preached the Four Truths, at the dose whereof the faint-hearted Brother 
won Arahatship. His lesson ended, the Master [181] shewed the connexion, 
and identified the Birth by sariiig, ‘‘Ananda was the king of those days, 
Bftriputta the knight, and I myself the thorough-bred Sindh horse.*’ 


No. 24. 


AJAf}i?A>JATAKA. 

‘‘Wo nuUter when or where .** — This story was told by the Master while at 
Jetavana about another Brother who gave up persevering. But, in this case, he 
addressed that Brother and said. “Brethren, in bygone days the wise and good 
still persevered even when a*oiinded.” And, so saying, he told this story of the 
past. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, there 
were seven kings who encompassed the city, just as in the foregoing story. 

So a warrior who fought from a chariot harnessed two Sindh horses (a 
pair of bnithers), and, sallying from the city, broke down six camps and 
captured six kings. Just at this juncture the elder horse was wounded. 
On drove the charioteer till he reached the king’s gate, where he took the 
elder brother out of the chariot, and, after unfastening the horse’s mail as 
he lay ujion one side, set to work to arm another horse. Realising the 
warrioi*’s intent, .the Bodhisatta had the same thoughts inihs through his 
head as in the foregoing story, and sending for the charioteer, repeated 
this stanza, as he lay : — 

No matter when or where, in weal or woe, 

The thorough-bred fights on; the hack gives in. 

The charioteer had the Bodhisatta set on his feet and harnessed. Then 
he broke down the seventh camp and took prisoner the seventh king, with 
whom he drove away [182] to the king’s gate, and there took out the 
noble horse. As he lay upon one side, the Bodhisatta gave the same coun- 
sels to the king as in the fon^iiig story, and then expired. The king had 
the body burned with all respect, lavished honouta on the charioteer, and 
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after ruling hia kingdom in rigbteouaneM poaaed away to fare thereafter 
according to his deeda 


His lesson ended, the Master preached the Truths (at the close wheieof 
that Brother won Arahatship); ana identified the Birth by saying^ **The Elder 
Ananda was the king, and the F^ect Buddha was the horse of those daya*' 


Ko. 26. 


tittha-jAtaka. 


** Chang€ Me jpof.**— This story was told by the Master while at Jetavana, 

about an ex-goldsmith, who had become a Brother and was co-resident with the 
Captain of the, Faith (Sftrhmtta). 

Now, it is only a Buadha who has knowledge of the hearts and can read 
the thoughts of men; and therefore through la^ of this power, the Captain 
of the Ffuth had so little knowledge of the heart and thoughts of his co-resident, 
as to prescribe imiurity as the theme for meditation. This was no good 
to that Brother. Tne reason why it was no good to him was that, accoraing 
to tradition, he had invariably \}een bom, throughout five hundred successive 
birth I, as a goldsmith; and, consequently, the cumulative effect of seeing 
abao jtely pure gold for so long a time had made the theme of impurity useless. 
He spent rour months without lieing able to get so much as the first inkling 
of the idea. Finding himself unable to confer Arahatship on his co-residen^ 
the Captain of the Faith thought to himself, **This must certainly be one whom 
none but a Buddha can'^q^vert; I will take him to the Buddha.” So at 
early dawn he came with thesrother to the Master. 

“What can it be, Sfiriputta,” said the Master, “that has brought you here 
with this Brother?” “Sir, I gave him a theme for meditation, and after four 
months he has not attained to so much as the first inkling of the idea; so 
I brought him to you, thinking that here was one whom none but a Buddha can 
convert” “What meditation, Sftriputta, did you prescribe for him?” “The 
meditation on impurity. Blessed One.” “Sfinputta, it is not yours to have 
knowledge of the hearts and to read the thoughts of men. Depart now alone, 
and in the evening come bock to fetch your co-resident” 

After thus dismissing the Elder, the Master had that Brother clad in a nice 
under-cloth and a robe, kept him constantly at his side when he went into 
town for alms, and saw that he received choice food of all kinds. Returning to 
the Monaste^ once more, surrounded by the Brethren, the Master retired during 
the daytime [183] to his perftimed chamber, and at evening, as he walked about 
the Monastery with that Brother by his side, he made a pond appear and in it 
a great dump of lotuses out of which grew a great lotus-flower. “Sit hercL 
Brother,” he said, “ and gw at this flower.” And, leaving the Brother seated 
thii^ he retired to his perfumed chamber. 

That Brother gased and gased at that flower. The Blessed One made it 
decay. As tlie Brother lookm at it, the flower in its decay farled ; the |ietals 
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iUl off, beginning at the rim, till in a little while all were gone; then the 
stamens fell away, and only the pericarp was left. As he loolm, that Brother 
thought within himself, “Even now, this lotus-flower was lovely and fair; vet its 
oolour is departed, its petals and stamens have fallen awav, and only the 
(lericarp is le^ standing. Decay has come upon this beautiful lotus ; what may 
not bemll my body? Transitory are all compounded things!” And with the 
thought he won Insight. 

Knowing that the Brother*s mind had risen to Insight, the Master, seated as 
he was in his perfumed chamber, emitted a radiant semblance of himself, 
and uttered this stanza 

Pluck out self-love, as with the hand you pluck 
The autumn water-lily. Set your heart 
On nau^t but this, the perfect Path of Peace, 

And that Extinction which the Buddha taught 

At the close of this staiisa, that Brother won Arahatship. At the thought 
that he would never he born again, never be troubled with existent in any 
shape hereafter, he burst into a neartfelt utterance beginning with these 
stanzas ; — 

He who has lived his life, whose thought is ripe ; 

He who, from all defilements pui|;ed and free. 

Wears his last body; he whose life is pure, 

Whose suljeet senses own him sovereign lord;— 

He, like the moon that wins her way at last 
From Rfihu’s Jatrs^ has won supreme release. 


The foulness which enveloped me, which wrought 
Delusion’s utter darkness, I dispelled ; 

—As, tricked with thousand rays, the beaming sun 
Illumines heaven with a flood of light. 


After this and renewed utterances of joy, he went to the Blessed One and 
saluted him. The Elder, too, came, and after due salutation to the Master, went 
oway with his co-resident. r ^ j 

when news of all this spread among the Brethren, [184] they gatMred 
together ir the Hall of Truth and there sat praising the virtues of the Lord 
of Wisdom, and saying, “Sirs, through not knowing the hearts and thoumts 
of men, the Elder Silriputta was ignorant of his co-resident’s disposition. But 
the Master knew, and in a single day best«)wed on him Arahatship together 
with perfected scholarship. Oh, how great are the marvellous powers. of a 
Buddha!” , 

Entering and taking the seat set ready for him, the Master asked, saying, 
“What is the theme of your discourse here in conclave. Brethren » 

“Naught else. Blessed One, than this,— that you alone hml knowledge o% the 
heart, and could rcawi the thoughts, of the co-i'esident of the Captain of the 

Faith.” ■ , . 

“ITiis is no marvel, Brethren ; that I, ns Buddh^ should now know that 
Brother’s disposition. Even in bygone doys I knew it equally well. ’ And, so 
saying, he told this story of the past 


Once on a time Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares. In those days 
the Bodhisatta used to be the king’s director in things temporal and 
spiritual. 

> R&hu was a kind of Titon who was tlionght to eanse eelipscs by temporarily 
swallowing tlie sun and moon. 
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At this time folk had washed another horse^ a sorry beast, at the bath- 
ing-place of the king^s state-charger. And when the groom was for 
leading the state-charger down into the same water, the animal was so 
affronted that he would not go in. So the groom went off to the king 
and said, “Please your Majesty, your state-chai^er won't take his 
bath.” 

Then the king sent the Bodhisatta, saying, “ Do you go, sage, and find 
out why the animal will not go into the water when they lead him down.” 
“ Yeiy good, sire,” said the Bodhisatta, and went his way to the waterside. 
Here he examined the horse; and, finding it was not ailing in any way, he 
tried to divine what the reason could be. At last he came to the conclu- 
sion that some other horse must have been washed at that place, and that 
the chaiger had taken such umbrage thereat that he would not go into the 
water. So he asked the grooms what animal they had washed first in the 
water. “ Another horse, my lord, — an ordinary animal.” “ Ah, it’s his 
self-love that has been offended so deeply that he will not go into the 
water,” said the Bodhisatta to himself; “the thing to do is to wash 
him elsewhere.” So he said to the groom, “ A man will tire, my friend, of 
even the daintiest fare, if he has it always. And that's how it is with this 
horse. He has been washed here times without number. Take him to 
other waters [185], and there bathe and water him.” And so saying, he 
i-epeated this stanza : — 

Chanm thou the spot, and let the chaiger drink 

Now here, now there, with constant change of scene. 

For even milk-rice cloys a man at lost. 

After listening to his words, they led the horse off elsewliere, and there 
watered and bathed him all-right. And while they wen^ washing the 
animal down after watering him, the Bodhisatta went back to the king. 
“Well,” said the king; “haa,my horse taken his drink and bath, my friend?” 
“ He has, sire.” “ Why would he not do so at first ? ” “ For the follow- 

ing reason,” said the Bodhisatta^ and told Uie king the whole story. 
“ What a clever fellow he is,” said the king; “ he can read the mind even 
of an animal like this.” And he gave great honour to the Bodhisatta, and 
when his life closed passed away to fare according to his deserts. The 
Bodhisatta also passed away to fare likewise according to his deserts. 


When the Moslm hod ended his lesson and had repeated what he had said as 
to his knowledge, in the post as well as the present, of that Brother’s disposi- 
tion, he shewed the connexion, and identified the Birth by saying, “This Brother 
was the 8tate-char]c:er of those days; Ananda was the king ; and I myself the 
wise minister.” 
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mahiUmukha-jataka. 


" Through hearing This stonr was told hj the Master while at the 
Bamboo-grove, about Devadatta, who, having seeurra the adherence of Prince 
^*&ta-aattu. had attained both gain and honour. Prince Aj&ta-sattu had a 
Monastery built for Devadatta at Qayft-Slaa, and every day brought to him [1861 
five hundred kettles of perfumed three-year-old rice fla.ourtMl with all the choicest 
flavourings. All this ^*n and honour brought Devadatta a great following, 
with whom Devadatta hved on, without ever stirring out of his Monastery. 

At that time there were living in R&jagaha two friends, of whom one 
had taken the vows under the Master, whilst the other had taken them under 
Devadatta. And these continued to see one another, either casually or by 
visiting the Monasteries, Now one day the disciple of Devadatta said to the other. 
**Sir, why do you daily go round for alms with the sweat streaming off you? 
Devadatbi sits quietly at Gay&-slsa and feeds on the best of fare, flavoured 
with all the choicest flavourings. There’s no way like hia Why br^ misery 
for younelf? Why should it not be a good thing for you to come the^first 
thing in the morning to the Monastery at Gay&-slsa and there drink our rice- 
grud with a relish mter it^ try our eighteen kinds of solid victual, and enjoy our 
excellent soft food, flavoured with all 3ie choicest flavourings?” 

Being pressed time after time to accept the invitation, the other began to want 
to go, and thenceforth used to go to Gayft-slsa and there eat and eat, not forget- 
ting however to return to the Bamboo-grove at the proper hour. Nevertheless 
he could not keep it secret always ; and in a little while it come out that 
he used to hie off to Gayft-sisa and there regale himself with the food provided 
for Devadatta. Accordingly, his friends asked him, saying, **ls it true, as they 
say, that you regale yourself on the food provided for Devadatta?” **Who said 
that?” said he. **£)-and -80 said it” **lt is true, sirs, that I go to GayA-sIsa 
and eat there. But it is not Devadatta who gives me food; others do that” 
“Sir, Devadatta is the foe of the Buddhas; in his wickedness, he has secured 
the adherence of Ajftta-sattu and by unrighteousness got gain and honour 
for himself. Yet you who have tidcen the vows according to this faith which 
leads to salvation, eat the food which Devadatta gets by unrighteousness. 
Come; let us bring you brfore the Master.” And, taking with them the 
Brother, they went to the Hall of Truth. 

When the Master became aware of their presence, he said, “Brethren, are you 
bringing this Brother here against hui wul?” “Yes. sir ; this Brother, alter 
taking the vows under you, eats the food which Devadatta gets by unrighteous- 
ness.’^ “Is it true, as they say, that you eat the food which Devadatta gets by 
unrighteousness?” “It was not Devadatta, sir, that gave it me, but others.^’ 

“ Raise no quibbles here. Brother,” said the Master. “Devadatta is a man of 
bad conduct and bad principle. Oh, how could you, who have token the vows 
here, eat Devadatta’s food, whilst adhering to my doctrine? But you have always 
been prone to being led away, and have followed in turn every one you meet” 
And, so saying, he told this story of the past 
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Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta became his minister. In those days the king had a state- 
elephant [1B7], named Damsel-face, who was virtuous and good, and never 
hurt anybody. 

Now one day some burglars came close up to the elephant's stall by 
night and sat^lown to discuss their plans in these words: — '^This is the 
way to tunnel into a house ; this is the way to break in through the walls; 
before carrying off the plunder, the tunnel or breach in the walls ought 
to be made as clear and oi^en as a road or a ford. In lifting the goods, 
you shouldn’t stick at murder ; for thus there will bo none able to resist. 
A burglar should get rid of all goodness and virtue, and be quite pitiless, 
a man of cruelty and violence.” After having schooled one another in 
these counsels, the burglars took themselves off. The next day too they 
came, and many other days besides, and held like converse together, till 
the elephant came to the conclusion that they came expressly to instruct 
him, and that he must turn pitiless, cruel, and violent. And such indeed 
he became No sooner did his mahout app^r in the early morning than 
the elephant took the man in his trunk and dashed him to death on the 
ground. And in the same way he treated a second, and a third, and every 
person in turn who came near him. 

The news was brought to the king that Damsel-face had gone mad and 
was killing everybody that he caught sight of. So the king sent the 
Bodhisatta, saying, **Go, sage, and find out what has perverted him.” 

Away went the Bodhisatta, and soon satisfied himself that the 
elephant showed no signs of bodily ailment. As he thought over the 
possible causes of the change, he came to the conclusion that the elephant 
must have heard persons talking near him, and have imagined that they 
were giving him a lesson; ^nd that this was what had perverted the 
animal. Accordingly, he asked the elephant-keepers whether any persons 
had been talking together recently near the stall by night. *‘Yes, my 
lord,” was the answer; **8ome burglars came and talked.” Then the 
Bodhisatta went and told the king, saying, ** There is nothing wrong, sire, 
with the elephant bodily; he has been perverted by oveihearing some 
burglars talk.” ‘‘Well, what is to be done uowl” “Oi'der good men, 
sages and brahmins, to sit in his stall and to talk of goodness.” ** Do so, 
my friend,” said the king. Then the Bodhisatta set good men, sages and 
bndimins, in the stall [188], and bade them talk of goodness. And they, 
taking their seats hard by the elephant, spoke as follows, “Neither mal- 
treat nor kill. The good should be long-suffering, loving, and merciful.” 
Hearing this the elephant thought they must mean this as a lesson for 
him, and resolved thenceforth to become good. And good he became. 

“Well, my friend,” said the king to the Bodhisatta; “is he good 
now?” “Yes, your majesty,” said the Bodhisatta; “thanks to wise and 
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good men the elephant who was so perverted has become himself again.” 
And so saying, he repeated thia stansa : — 

Through hearing first the burglars’ wicked talk 
Damsd-faoe ranged abroad to wound and kill; 

Through hearing, later, wise men’s lofty words 
The noble elephant turned good once more. 

Said the king, ‘*He can read the mind even of an animal !” And he 
conferred great honour on the Bodhisatta. After living to a good old 
age, he, with the Bodhisatta, passed away to fare according to his deserts. 


Said the Master,— “In the past, too, you followed everyone you met. Brother ; 
hearing burglars talk, you followed what they said ; and hearing the wise and 
good talk, you followed what they said.” His lesson ended, ho shewed the con- 
nexion, and identified the Birth, by saying, “The traitorous Brother was the 
Damsel-face of those days, Ananda the king, and I myself the minister.” 


No. 27. 


ABHIJ^HA-JATAKA. 

“A^o morsel can he eat ” — This story was told by the Master while at 
Jetavana, about a lay-disciple and an agoci Elder. [189] 

Tradition says that there wore in B&vatthi two friends, of whom one joined 
the Brotherhood but used to go every day to the other’s house, where his 
friend used to give him an alms of food and make a meal himself, and then 
accompany him back to the Monastery, where he sat talking all the livelong day 
till the sun went down, when he went back to town. And his friend the 
Brother used to escort him on his homeward way, going as far as the city-gates 
b^ore turning back. 

The intimacy of these two became known among the Brethren, who were 
sitting one day in the Hall of Truth, talking about the intimacy which existed 
between the pair, when the Master, entering the Hall, asked what was the 
subject of their talk ; and the Brethren told him. 

“Not only now. Brethren, are these two intimate with one another,” said the 
Master; “they were intimate in bygone days os well.” And, so saying, he told 
this stoiy of the past 


Once on a time when Bi‘ahraadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta became his minister. In those days there was a dog which, 
used to go to the stall of the elephant of state, and eat the gobbets of rice 
which fell where the olepliant fed. Haunting th^ place for the food’s sake, 
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the dog grew very friendly with the elephant, and at last would nevei* eut 
except with him. And neither could get on without the other. The dog 
used to disport himself by swinging backwards and forwards on the 
elephant’s trunk. Now one day a villager bought the dog of the mahout 
and took the dog home with him. Thenceforward the elephant, missing 
the dog, rofused either to eat or drink or take his bath ; and the king was 
told of it. His majesty despatched the Bodhisatta to find out why the 
elephant behaved like this. Proceeding to the elephant-house, the Bodhisatta, 
seeing how sad the elephant was, said to himself, **He has got no bodily 
ailment ; he must have formed an aitient friendship, and is sorrowing at 
the loss of his friend.” So he asked whether the elephant had become 
friends with anyone. 

*'Yes, my lord,” was the answer; ‘‘there’s a very warm friendship 
between him and a dog.” “Where is that dog nowl” “A man took it 
oflT.” “ Do you happen to know where that man lives ? ” “ No, my lord.” 

The Bodhisatta went to the king and said, “ There is nothing the matter 
with the elephant, sire; but he was very friendly with a dog, [190] and it 
is missing his friend which has made him refuse to eat, I imagine.” And 
so saying, he repeated this stanza : — 

No morsel can he eat, no rice or grass; 

And in the bath he takes no pleasure now. 

Mothinks, the dog had so familiar grown. 

That elephant and d<^ were closest friends. 

“Well,” said the king on hearing this; “what is to be done now, 
sage 1 ” “ Let proclamation be made by beat of drum, your majesty, to the 

efiect that a man is reported to have carried off a dog of which the elephant 
of state was fond, and that the man in whose house that dog shall be found, 
shall pay such and such a penalty.” The king acted on this advice ; and 
the man, when he came to bear of it, promptly let the dog loose. Away 
ran the dog at once, and made his way to the elephant The elephant 
took the dog up in his trunk, and placed it on his head, and wept and 
cried, and, again setting the dog on the ground, saw the dog eat first and 
then took his own food. 

“ Even the minds of animals are known to him,” said the king, and he 
loaded the Bodhisatta with honours. 


Thus the Master ended his lesson to shew that the two were intimate in 
bygone days as well as at that date. This done, he unfolded the Four Truths. 
(This unfolding of the Four Truths forms part of all the other Jfttideas ; but we 
shall only mention it where it is expressly mentioned that it was bles^ unto 
fruit) Then he shewed the connexion, and identified the Birth by saving, 
“The lay-disciple was the dog of those diayB, the aged Elder was the elephant, 
and I myself the wise minister.” [191] 
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No. 28. 

NANDIVISALA-JATAKA. 


oiUtf mrds of kind^uisB .'' — This story was told by the Master while at 
Jetavana, alioiit the bitter words spoken by the Six*. For, in those days the 
Six, when they disagreed with resi^ectablc Brethren, used to taunt, revile and 
jeer them, and load them with the ten kinds of abuse. This the Brethren 
I'cijorted to the Blessed One, who sent for the Six and disked whether this charge 
was true. On their sidmitting its truth, he rebuked them, saying, “Brethren, 
hard words gall even animals : in bygone days an animal made a man who had 
used harsh language to him lose a thousand piece.s.’' And, so S(\ying, he told 
this story of the past. 


Once on a time at 'rakkasila in the land of Gaiidhara there was a king 
reigning there, and the Bodhisatta came to life as a bull. When he was 
quite a tiny calf, he was presented by his ownera to a brahmin who came 
in — they being known to give away presents of oxen to suchdike holy men. 
The brahmin called it Nandi- Visala (Great- Joy), and treated it like his own 
child, feeding the young creatui-e on rice-gruel and rice. When the 
Bodhisatta grew up, he thought thus to himself, “ I have been brought up 
by this brahmin with great pains, and all India cannot show the bull which 
can draw what 1 can. How if I were to re]>ay the brahmin the cost of my 
nurture by making proof of my strength 1 ” Accordingly, one day he said 
to tlie brahmin, “ Go, brahmin, to some merchant rich in heixls, and wager 
him a thousand pieces that your bull can draw a hundred loaded carts.” 

The brahmin went his way to a merchant and got into a discussion with 
him as to whose oxen in the town were the strong. “ Oh, so-and-so’s, 
or so-and-so’s,” said the merchant. “But,” added he, “thei*e are no oxen in 
the towm which can coiu^iare with mine for real strength.” Said the 
brahmin, “ I have a bull who can pull a hundi*ed loaded carts.” “ Where’s 
such a bull to be found?” laughed the merchant. “I’ve got him at home,” 
said the brahmin. “ Make it a wager.” “ Cei'tainly,” said the brahmin, 
and staked [192] a thousand pieces. Then he loaded a hundred carts with 
sand, gravel, and stones, and leashed the lot together, one behind the other, 
by cords fi-oin the axle-tree of the one in front to the trace-bar of its 
successor. This done, he bathed Nandi-Visala, gave him a measure of 
|)erftimed rice to ^t^ hung a garland round his neck, and harnessed him all 

* The *Six* were notorious Brethren who are always mentioned as defying the 
rules of the Order. 
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alone to the leading cart The brahmin in person took hia seat upon the 
pole, and flourished his goad in the air, shouting, Now then, you rascal ! 
pull them along, you rascal!” 

** I’m not the rascal he calls me,” thought the Bodhisatta to himself ; 
and so he planted his four feet like so many posts, and budged not an inch. 

Straightway, the merchant made the brahmin pay over the thousand 
pieces. His money gone, the brahmin took his bull out of the cart and went 
home, where he lay down on his bod in an agony of grief. When Nandi- 
Vis&la strolled in and found the brahmin a prey to such grief, he went up 
to him and enquired if the brahmin were taking a nap. *‘How should I be 
taking a nap, when I have had a thousand pieces won of me 1 ” ** Brahmin, 
all the time I have lived in your house, have I ever broken a pot, or 
squeezed up against anybody, or made messes about 1 *’ “Never, my child.” 
** Then, why did you call me a rascal 1 It’s you who are to blame, not L 
Go and bet him two thousand this time. Only remember not to miscall me 
rascal again.” When he heard this, the brahmin went off to the merchant, 
and laid a wager of two thousand. Just as before, he leashed the hundred 
carts to one another and harnessed Naudi-Visala, very spruce and fine, to 
the leading cart, if you ask how he harnessed him, well, he did it in this 
way first, he fastened the cross-yoke on to the pole ; then he put the 
bull in on one side, and made the other fast by fastening a smooth piece 
of wood from the cross-yoke on to the axletree, so that the yoke was 
taut and could not skew round either way. Thus a single bull could draw 
a cart made to be drawn by two. So now seated on the pole, the brahmin 
stroked Nandi- Vis&la on the back, and called on him in this style, “ Now 
then, my fine fellow ! pull them along, my fine fellow ! ” With a single 
pull the Bodhisatta tugged along the whole string of the hundred carts 
[193] till the hindermost stood where the foremost had started. The 
merchant, rich in herds, pmd up the two thousand pieces he had lost to 
the brahmin. Other folks, mo, gave large sums to the Bodhisatta, and 
the whole passed into the hands of the brahmin. Thus did he gain greatly 
by reason of the Bodhisatta. 


Thus laying down, by wi^ of rebuke to the Six, the rule that hard words 
please no one, the Master, as fiuddha, uttered this stanza > 

Speak only words of kindness, never words 
Unkind. For him who spoke him fair, he moved 
A heavy load, and brought him wealth, for lova 

When he had thus ended his lesson as to speaking only words of kiuduess, 
the Master identified the Birth by saying, “Ananda was the brahmin of those 
days, and I myself Nandi-Visala.” 


[Note. The substance of this story occurs in the Ftnqyoi VoL iv. page 6.] 
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KAl^HA-JATAKA. 

** With heavy loads ,'' — ^This story was told by the Master while at Jetavana, 
about the Double Miracle, which, together with the Descent from Heaven, will 
be related in the Thirteenth Book, in the Sarabhamiga-i&taka^ 

After ho had j^rfomied the Double Miracle and had made a stay in Heaven, 
the All-knowing Buddha descended at the city of Saihkassa on the day of the 
Great Pavfi.ran9i^ Festival, and thence passed with a large following to Jetavana. 

Gathering together in the Hall of Truth, the Brethren sat praising the virtues 
of the Master, saying, ** Sirs, peerless is the* Buddha ; none may b^ the yoke 
borne by the Buddha. The Six teachers, though they protests so often that 
they, and they only, would perform miracles, yet not a single miracle did they 
work. O ! how j^rless is the Master*! ” 

Entering the Hall and asking the theme which the Brethren were discussing in 
conclave [ld4], the Master was informed that their theme was no other than his 
own virtues. Brethren,” said the Master, *‘who shall now bear the yoke borne 
by me? Even in bygone days, when 1 came to life as an animal, I was un- 
matched.” And, so saying, ho told this story of the x>ast. 


Once on a time when Biuhmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta came to life as a bull. And while he was still a young calf, his 
owners, who had been lodging with an old woman, made him over to her 
in settlement of their reckoning. She reared him like her own child, 
feeding him on rice-gruel and rice and on other good cheer. The name 
he became known by was ** Granny’s Blackie.” Growing up, he used to 
range about with the other cattle of the village^ and was as black as jet. 
The village urchins used to catch hold of his horns and ears and dewlaps, 
and have a ride \ or they would hold on to his tail in play, and mount on 
hb back. 

One day he thought to himself, ^'My mother b very poor^ she has 
painfully reared me, as if 1 were her own child. What if I were to earn 
some money to ease her hard lot?” Thenceforth he was always looking out 
for a job. Now, one day a young merchant at the head of a caravan came 
with five hundred waggons to a ford the bottom of which was so rough 
that hb oxen could not pull the waggons through. And even when he 
took out the five hundred pairs of oxen and yoked the lot together to form 
one team, they could not get a single cart by itself across the river. Close 

^ No. 488. 

> The festival at the end of the raby season (Mahdvagga iv. 1). 
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by that ford the Bodhisatta was about with the other cattle of the village. 
And the young merchant, being a judge of cattle, ran his eye over the 
herd to see whether among them there was a thoiH>ugh-bi'ed bull who could 
pull the waggons acixMS. When bis eye fell on the Bodhisatta, he felt sure 
/m would do; and, to find out the Bodhisatta’s owner, he said to the 
herdsmen, *‘Who owns this animal) If I could yoke him on and get my 
waggons across, 1 would |aiy for his sei^vices.” Said they, ** Take him and 
harness him, then ; he has got no master hereabouts/* 

But when the young merchant 8lipi>ed a cord [195] through the 
Bodhisatta’s nose and tried to lead him off, the bull would not budge. For, 
we ai'e told, the Bodhisatta would not go till his pay was fixed. Under- 
standing his meaning, the merchant said, ** Master, if you will pull these 
five hundi*ed waggons across, I will pay you two coins per cart, or a 
thousand coins in all.*' 

It now required no force to get the Bodhisatta to come. Away he 
went, and the men harnessed him to the carts. The first he dragged over 
with a single pull, and landed it high and dry; and in like manner he dealt 
with the whole string of waggons. 

The young mei-chaut tied round the Bodhisatta's neck a bundle containing 
five hundi^ed coins, or at the rate of only om for each cart. Thought the 
Bodhisatta to himself, **This fellow is not paying me according to contract! 
1 won’t let him move on!*’ 8o he stood across the path of the foremost 
waggon and blocked the way. And try as they would, they could not get 
him out of the way. **I suppose he knows I've paid him shoit,’* thought 
the merchant; and he wrapped up a thousand coins in a bundle, which he 
tied round the Bodhisatta's neck, saying, ** Here's your pay for pulling the 
waggons across." And away went the Bodhisatta with the thousand 
pieces of money to his mother." 

** What’s that round the neck of Granny's Blackie?" cried the childi*en 
of the village, running up to hhu. But the Bodhisatta made at them from 
afar and made them scamper off, so that he reached his “mother" all right. 
Not but what he appeared fagged out, with his eyes bloodshot, from 
drugging all those five hundred waggons over the river. The pious 
woman, finding a thousand pieces of money raund his neck, cried out, 
** Where did you get this, my child?" Ijearning from the herdsmen 
what had happened, she exclaimed, **Have I any wish to live on your 
earnings, my child? Why did you go through all this fatigue?" So 
saying, she washed the Bodhisatta with warm water and rubbed him 
all over with oil ; she gave him drink and regaled him with due victuals. 
And when her life closed, she passed away, with the Bodhisatta, to fare 
according to her deserts. 
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When he had ended thie IttMOu to ehew that the Buddha wee mniiatolmii 
in the past as then, he shewed the connexion bj uUeriiii^ as Buddha^ this 
stanza: — 

[196] With heavy loads to carry, with bad roads, 

They hanieus 'Blackio*; he soon draws the load. 

After his lesson to shew that only ‘Blackie* could draw the load, he shewed 
the connexion, and identified the Birth by si^iuA “Unpala-Vappa was the old 
woman of those days, and 1 myself ^Granny's Blawie.’ ^ 


No. 30. 

bu.\ika-jAtaka. 


“ Then emtf luft poor MnnUca .^ — This story was told by the Muster while at 
Jetiivaiia about I icing seduood by a plumi> young woman, os will bo relateil in 
the Thirteenth Book in the CVlla-Narada-kossapa-j&taka^ ^ 

Then the Master asked that Brother, saying, *'Is it true, Brother, as they 
Sivy, that you are passion-tost?” **lt is true, sir,” was the reply. Brother,^ 
said the Master, “sne is your bane ; oven in bygone days, you mot your end and 
were made into a relish lor the company on her mairiage^y.” And so saying, 
ho told this story of the past. 


Once on a time, when Brahiiiadatta was ragning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta came to life as an ox, named Big Red, on the squire’s estate in 
a certain hamlet And he bad a younger brother who was known as 
Little Bed. There were only these two brothers to do all the draught- 
work of the family. Also, the squire had an only daughter, whose hand 
was asked in marriage for his son by a gentleman of the town. And tlie 
parents of the girl, with a view to furnishing dainty fare [197] for the 
wedding guests, began to fatten up a pig named Munika. 

Observing this, Little Bed said to his brother, ‘*A11 the loads that 
have to be drawn for this household are drawn by you and me^ my 
brother ; but all they give us for our pains is soriy grMS and straw to eat. 
Yet here is the pig being victualled on rice I What can be the reason why 
he should be treated to such fivre?” 


& No. 477. 
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Said his brother, dear Little Bed, envy him not; for the pig 
eats the food of death. It is but to furnish a relish for the guests at 
their daughter’s weddings that the family are feediog up the pig. Wait 
but a little time and the guests will be coming. Then will yon she that 
pig lugged out of his quarters by the legs, killed, and in process of 
conversion into curry.” And so saying, he repeated this stanza : — 

Then envy not poor Mupika; *tis death 
He eats. Contented munch your frugal chaff, 

—The pledge and guarantee of length of days. 

Not long afterwards the guests did arrive ; and Munika was killed and 
cooked into all manner of dishes. Said the Bodhisatta to Little Red, 
**Did you see Munika, dear bratherT’ ‘‘I have indeed seen, brother, the 
outcome of Munika's feasting. Better a hundred, nay a thousand, times 
than such food is oura, though it be but grass, straw, and chaff; — for our 
fare harms us not, and is a pledge that our lives will not be cut short.” 


When he had ended his lesson to the effect that the Brother had thus in by- 
gone days been brought to his doom by that young woman and had been made 
mto a relish for the company [198]. he preached the Truths, at the close whereof 
the passion-tost Brother reached the First Path of Salvation. Also the Master 
shewed the connexion and identified the Birth by saying, **Tbe passion-tost 
Brother was the pig Munika of those days, the young woman is the same in both 
cases, Ananda was Little Red, and 1 myself Big Red.” 

[Note, See hereon Benfe/s Panca-Tantra^ page 228, where the migrations of 
this popular story are traced. See also Jatalw Nos. 286 and 477.] 


No. 31. 


KULAVAKA-JATAKA. 


Let all the fwet£t needingeP — This story was told by the Master while at 
Jetavana, about a brother who drank water without straining it^. 

Tradition says that two young Brothers who were fHends went from SAvatthi 
into the count^, and took up their abode in a pleasant spot After staying 
here as long as they wanted, they departed and set out for Jetavana in order to 
see the Perfect Buddha. 


1 As to the rules for filtering water, see Vinaya Cullaragya v. 18 . 
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One of them carried a strainer; the other had none; so both of them used 
the same strainer before drinking. One daj they fell out The owner of the 
strainer did not lend it to his companion, but strained and drank alone by 
himself 


As the other was not allowed the strainer, and as he could not endure his 
thirst, he drank water without straining it In due course both reached 
Jetavana and with respectful salutation to the Master took their seats. After 
friendly words of greeting, he asked whence they had come. 

^‘Sir,'’ said they, “we have be^n living in a hamlet in the Kosala country, 
whence we have come in order to see you.*’ “I trust you have arrived os good 
friends as you started V* Said the brother without a strainer, “Sir, he fell out with 
me on the road and would not lend me his strainer.” Said the other, “Sir, he 
didn’t strain his water, but—wittingly — drank it down with all the living thing^ it 
contained.” “Is this re^rt true, brother, that you wittingly drank off water 
with all the living things it contained ?” “Yes, sir, 1 did drink unstrained water,” 
was the reply. “Brother, the wise and good of bygone da^, when flying in rout 
along the deep in the days of their soveiwignty over the City of the Devas, 
thought scorn to slay living-creatures in order to secure power for themselves. 
Rather, they turned their chariot back, sacrificing great glory in order to save 
the lives of the young of the Ganilas^.” And, so saying, he told this story of 
the past 


[199] Once on a time there was a king of Magadha reigning at 
lUjagaha in the land of Magadha. Ajid just as he who is now Sakk'a 
came to life in his preceding birth in the hamlet of Macala in the land 
of Magadha, even so was it in the selfsame hamlet that the Bodhisatta 
came to life in those days as a young noble. When the day for his naming 
came, he was named ^Prince Magha,’ but when he grew up, it was as 
*Magha the young Brahmin’ that he was known. His parents took a 
wife for him from a fiimily of equal rank with their own ; and he, with a 
family of sons and daughters growing up round him, excelled in charity, 
and kept the Five Commandments. 

In that village there were just thirty families, and one day the men were 
standing in the middle of the village transacting the affairs of the village. 
The Bodhisatta had kicked aside the dust from where he was standing, 
and was stan^ng there in comfort, when up came another and took his 
stand thera Then the Bodhisatta made himself another comfortable 
standing-place, — only to have it taken from him like the first. Again and 
again the Bodhisatta began afresh until he had made comfortable standing- 
places for eveiy man there. Another time he put up a pavilion, — ^which 
later on he pulled down, building a hall with iMnohes and a jar of water 
inside. Another time these thirty men were led by the Bodhisatta to 

^ Gam]as were winged ereatuies of a supematiiral order, the inveterate foes of the 
Nigas, whose domain was the water. Cf. (f.ff,) Jataka No. I5l, 
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become like-minded with himself ; he established them in the Five Com- 
mandments, and thenceforth used to go about with them doing good works. 
And they too doing good works, always in the Bodhisatta’s company, used 
to get up early and sally forth, with razors and axes and clubs in their 
hands. With their clubs they used to roll out of the way all stones that 
lay on the four highways and other roads of the village ; the trees that 
would strike against the axles of chariots, they cut down; rough places 
they made smooth ; causeways they built, dug water-tanks, and built a 
hall ; they shewed charity and kept the Commandments. In this wise 
did the liody of the vrllagers generally abide by the Bodhisatta’s teachings 
and keep the Commandments. 

Thought the village headman to himself, When these men used to 
get drunk and commit murders and so forth, I used to make a lot of 
money oitl of them not only on the price of their drinks but also by the 
fines and dues they paid. But now here’s this young brahmin Magha 
bent on making them keep the Commandments ; he is putting a stop to 
murders and other crime.” [200] And in his mge he cried, ^'I’ll make 
them keep the Five Commandments!” And he repaired to the king, 
saying, *‘Sire, there to a band of robbers going about sacking villages and 
committing other villaiiies.” When the king heard this, he bade the 
headman go and bring the men before him. And away went the man and 
hauled up as prisonero before the king every one of those thirty men, 
representing them to be the rascals. Without enquiry into their doings, 
the king commanded offhand that they should be trampled to death by 
the elephant Forthwith they made them lie down in the king’s court- 
yard and sent for the elephant. The Bodhisatta exhorted them, saying, 
“Bear in mind the Commandments; love the slanderer, the king and the 
elephant as yourselves.” ^ And they did so. 

Then the elephant was^rought in to trample them to death. Yet 
lead him as they might, he would not approach them, but fled away 
trumpeting loudly. Elephant after elephant was brought up ; — but they 
all fled away like the first. Thinking that the men must have some drug 
about their persons, the king ordered them to be searched. Search was 
made accordingly, but nothing was found ; — and so they told the king. , 
“Then they must be muttering some spell,” said the king; “ask them 
whether they have got a spell to mutter.” 

The question being put to them, the Bodhisatta said they had got a 
B|)ell. And this the king’s people told his majesty. So the king had them 
all summoned to his presence and said, “ Tell me your spell.” 

The Bodhisatta made answer, “Sire, we have no other s|)ell than this, 
that not a man among the whole thirty of us destroys life, or takes what 
to not given, or misconducts himself, or lies ; we drink no strong drink ; 
we abound in lovingkindness; we shew charity; we level the roads. 
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dig tanks, and build a public hall ; — this is our spell, our safeguard, and 
our strength.” 

Well-pleased with them, the king gave them all the wealth in the 
slanderer’s house and made him their slave; and he gave them the 
elephant and the village to boot. 

Thenceforward, doing good works to their hearts’ content, they sent for 
a caq)enter and caused him to put up a large hall at the meeting of tlie 
four highways; but [201] as they had lost all desire for womankind, they 
would not let any woman share in the good work. 

Now in those days thei^e were four women in the Bodhisatta’s house, 
whose names were Goodness, Thoughtful, Joy, and Highborn. Of 
these Goodness, finding herself alone with the car{>enter, gave him a 
douceur, saying, — Brother, contrive to make me the principal person in 
connexion with this hall.” 

“Very good,” said he. And before doing any other work on the 
building, he had some pinnacle- wood dried, which he fashioned and boinxl 
and made into a finished pinnacle. This he wraj) 2 )ed up in a cloth and 
laid aside. When the hall was finished, and it was time to put on tlie 
pinnacle, he exclaimed, “ Alas, my mastera, thei'e's one thing we have not 
mi:.de.” “What’s thatl” “Why, we ought to have a pinnacle.” “All 
right, let one be got.” “But it can’t be made out of green wood; we oug||it 
to have a pinnacle which had been cut some time ago, and fashioned, and 
bored, and laid by.” “ Well, what is to be done now 1 ” “ Why, have a 

look round to see if anybody baa got such a thing in his house as a ready- 
made pinnacle for sale.” As they looked round accordingly, they found 
one in the house of Goodness, but could not buy it of her for any money. 
“ If you will make me a partner in the good work,” said she, “ 1 will give 
it you for nothing.” 

“ No,” was the reply, “ we do not let women have a share in the good 
work.” 

Then said the carpenter to them, “My masters, what is this you 
say? Save the Realm of Brahma, there is no place from which 
women are excluded. Take the pinnacle, and our work will be 
complete.” 

Consenting, they took the pinnacle and completed their hall. They had 
l)enches put up, and jars of water set inside, providing also a constant 
supply of boiled rice. Round the hall tliey built a wall with a gate, strew- 
ing the space inside the wall with sand and planting a row of fan-palms 
outside. Thoughtful too caused a pleasaunce to be laid out at this spot, 
and not a flowering or fruit-bearing tree could be named which did not 
grow there. Joy, too^ caused a water-tank to be dug in the same place, 
coveied over with the five kinds of lotuses, beautiful to behold. High- 
born did nothing at all. 
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The Bodhisatta fulfilled these seven injunctions, — to cherish one’s 
mother, to cherish one’s father, to honour one’s elders, to speak truth, [203] 
to avoid harsh 8|ieech, to eschew slander, and to shun niggardliness : — 

Whoso supnorta his parents, honours age, 

Is gentle, mendly-apoken, slandering not, 

Uiichurlish, tnithful, lord — not slave — of wrath, 

— Him e’en the Thirty Throe* shall hail as Good. 

Such was the praiseworthy state to which he grew, and at his life’s 
close he passed away to be reborn in the Realm of the Thirty-three as 
Sakka, king of Devas ; and there too were bis friends reliom. 

In those days there were Asuras dwelling in the Realm of the Thirty- 
three. Said Sakka, King of Devas, ‘‘What good to us is a kingdom 
which others share t” So he made the Asuras drink the liquor of the 
Devas, and when they were drunken, he had them hurled by the feet on 
to the steeps of Mount Sineru. They tumbled right down to ‘ The Asura 
Realm,’ as it is called, — a region on the lowest level of Mount Sineru, 
equal in extent to the Realm of the Thirty-three. Here grows a tree, 
resembling the Coral Tree of the Devas, which lasts for an aeon and is 
called the Pied Trumpet-flower. The blossoms of this tree shewed them 
at once that this was not the Realm of Devas, for there the Coral Tree 
blooms. So they cried, “ Old Sakka has made us drunk and cast us into 
the great deep, seizing on our heavenly city.” “Come,” they shouted, “let 
118 win back our own realm from him by force of arms.” And up the 
sides of Sineru they dimbed, like ants up a pillar. 

Hearing the alarm given that the Asuras were up, Sakka went out 
into the great deep to give them battle, but being worsted in the fight 
turned and fled away along crest after crest of the southern deep in his 
‘ Chariot of Victoiy,’ which was a hundred and fifty leagues long. 

Now as his chariot sped^along the deep, it came to the Forest of the 
Silk-Cotton Treea Along the track of the chariot these mighty trees 
were mowed down like so many palms, and fell into the deep. And as 
the young of the Garulas hurtled through the deep, loud were their shrieka 
Said Sakka to Mfitali, his charioteer, “ Matali, my friend, what manner of 
noise is thist [203] How heartrending it sounds.” “Sire, it is the 
united cry of the young Garulas in the agony of their fear, as their forest 
is uprooted by the rush of your chariot.” Said the Great Being, “ Let 
them not be troubled because of me, friend M&tali. Let us not, for 

* One of the devalokat, or angelic realms, of Buddhist oosmogony, was the 
TISvaHHua-bhavanaikt or *Bealm of the Thlrty-ttiree,’ so called beoanse its denizens 
were snbjeot to thirty-three Devas headed by Sakka, the India of the pre-boddhtst 
faith. Every world-system, it may here be added, had a Sakka of its own, as is 
indicated in&a. 
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empire’s sake, so act as to destroy life. Rather will I, for their sake, give 
my life as a saorifioe to the Asuras. Tom the oar back.” And so saying, 
he repeal this stansa : — 

Let all the forest’s nestlinm Mfttidi, 

Escape our all-devouring (uiariot. 

1 offer up, a willing sacrifice^ 

My life to vonder Asuras ; these poor birds 
Shall not, through me, from out their nests be tom. 

At the word, M&tali, the charioteer, turned the chariot round, and made 
for the Realm of Devas by another route. But the moment the Asuras saw 
him begin to turn his chariot round, they cried out that the Sakkas of other 
worlds wei*e surely coming up; *^it must be his reinforcements which make 
him turn his chariot back again.” Trembling for their lives, they all ran 
away and never stopped till they came to the Asura Realm. And Saklm 
entering heaven, stood in the midst of his city, girt round by an angelic 
host of his own and of BrahmSi’s angels. And at that moment through 
the riven earth there rose up the * Palace of Victory,’ some thousand 
leagues high, — so-called because it arose in the hour of victory. Then, to 
prevent the Asuras from coming back again, Sakka had guards set in five 
places, -r-conceming which it has been said : — 

[204^ Impregnable both cities stand I between, 
in fivefold guard, watch N&gas, Garu]as, 

Kumbhap^as, Goblins, and the Four Great Kings! 

But when Sakka was enjoying as king of Devas the glory of heaven, 
safely warded by his sentinels at these five posts, Goodness died and was 
reborn as a handmaiden of Sakka once more. And the effect of her gift of 
the pinnacle was that there arose for her a mansion — named ‘Goodness’ — 
studded with heavenly jewels, five hundred leagues high, where, under a 
white heavenly canopy of rojal state, sat Sakka, king of Devas, ruling men 
and Devas. 

Thoughtful, too, died, and was once more bom as a handmaiden of 
Sakka ; and the effect of her action in respect of the pleasaunce was such 
that there arose a pleasaunce called ‘ntoughtful’s Creeper-Grove.’ Joy, too, 
died and was reborn once more as one of Sakka’s handmaidens ; and die 
fruit of her tank was that there arose a tank called ‘Joy ’ after her. But 
Highborn, [206] having performed no act of merit, was reborn as a crane 
in a grotto in the forest 

“There’s no sign of Highborn,” said Sakka to himsdf; “I wonder 
where she has been reborn.” And as he considered the matter, he dis- 
covered her whereabouts. So he paid her a visit, and bringing her back 
with him to heaven shewed her the delightful city of the Devas, the Hall of 
Gkiodneas, Thoughtful’s Creeper^Grove, and the Tank called Joy. “These 
three,” said Sakka, “have been reborn as my handmaidens by reason of 
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the good works they did ; but you, having done no good work, have been 
reborn in the brute creation. Henceforth keep the Commandments.*’ 
And having exhorted her thus, and confirmed her in the Five Command- 
ments, he took her back and let her go free. And thenceforth she did 
keep the Commandments. 

A short time afterwards, being curious to know whether she really was 
able to keep the Commandments, Sakka went and lay down before her in 
the shape of a fish. Thinking the fish was dead, the crane seized it by 
the head. The fish wagged its tail. Why, I do believe it’s alive,” said 
the crane, and let the fish go. ^'Yery good, very good,” said Sakka; 
«you will be able to keep the Commandments.” And so saying he went 
away. 

Dying as a crane, Highborn was reborn into the family of a potter in 
Benares. Wondering where she had got to, and at last discovering her 
whereabouts, Sakka, disguised as an old man, filled a cart with cucumbers 
of solid gold and sat in the middle of the village, crying, **Buy my 
cucumbers ! buy my cucumbers I” Folk came to him and asked for them. 

only part with them to such as keep the Commandments,” said he, 
** do you keep them 9 ” ** We don’t know what you mean by your * Com- 
mandments sell us the cucumbera” **No; I don’t want money for 
my cucumbers. I give them away, — but only to those that keep the 
Commandments.” **Who is this wag?” said the folk as they turned 
away. Hearing of this, Highborn thought to herself that the cucumbers 
must have been brought for her, and accordingly went and asked for some. 
” Do you keep the CoramandmentSi madam 9 ” said he. " Yes, I do,” was 
the reply. ** It was for you alone that I brought these here,” said he, and 
leaving cucumbers, cart and all at her door he departed. 

Contuiuing all her life long to keep the Commandments, Highborn 
after her death was reborn the daughter of the Asura king Yepacittiya, 
and for her goodness was re^rded witii the gift of great beauty. When 
she grew up, her father mustered the Asuras together to give his daughter 
her pick of them for a husband. [206] And Sakka, who had searched and 
found out her whereabouts, donned the shape of an Asura, and came down, 
saying to himself, If Highborn chooses a husband really after her own 
heart, 1 shall be he.” 

Highborn #as arrayed and brought forth to the place of assembly, 
where she was bidden to select a husband after her own heart. Looking 
round and observing Sakka, she was moved by her love for him in a 
bygone existence to choose him for her husband. Sakka carried her off to 
the city of the devas and made her the chief of twenty-five millions of 
dandng-girls. And when his term of life ended, he passed away to fkre 
aocording to his deserts. 
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His lesson ended, the Master rebuked that Brother in these wordsi ^*Thua^ 
Brethren, the wise and gqod of bygone days when they were rulers of the Devas. 
forbore, even at the sacrifice of tneir own lives, to be railty of slaughter. Ana 
can you, who have devoted yourself to so saving a creed, dnnk unstrained water 
with all the living creatures it contains?” And he shewed the connexion and 
identified the Birth, by saying, ^‘Ananda was then M&tali the charioteer, and I 
Sakka.” 

\Nott, Compare the commentary on Dhammapada^ pp. 184 and 

Culla-vagga v. 13 in vol. ii. of Oldenbenfs Vinaya (translated at page 100 
of vol. XX. of the Sacred Booh of the Etzet) for the incidents of the Introcmotoiy 
Story. For the incident of Sakka and the Asuras in the Story of the Pas^ see 
JOtaka-mOla^ No. 11 (J. R A. S. 1893, page 315).] 


No. 32. 


nacca-jAtaka. 


' A pleaeing note?' This story was told by the Master while at Jetavaii|k, 
about a Brother with many belongings. The incident is just the same as in the 
Devadhanima-jataka eupraK 

this re^rt true. Brother,” said the Master, ‘'that you have many be- 
longings?” “Yes, sir.” “Why have you come to own so many belongings?” 
Without listening beyond this point, the Brother tore off the whole of his raiment, 
and stood stark naked before the Master, crying, “I’ll go about like this!” 
“Oh, fiel” exclaimed every one. The man ran away, and reverted to the lower 
state of a layman. Gathering toother in the Htill of Truth, the Brethren 
talked of his impropriety in behaving in that manner right before the Master. 
In came the Master and asked what was the theme of discussion in the conclave. 
“Sir,” was the answer, “wo were discussing the impropriety of that Brother, 
and saying that in your presence and right before all the four classes of your 
followers^ he had so far lost all sense of ^me os to stand there stark nakM as 
a village-urchin, and that, finding himself loathed by everyone, he relapsed to 
the lower state and lost the faith.” 

Said the Master, “Brethren, this is not the only loss his j^melessness has 
caused him ; for in bygone days he lost a jewel ox a wife just as now ha has 
lost the jewel of the faiui.” And so saying, he told this story of the past 


[207] Once on a time, in the first cycle of the world’s history, the 
qtiadrup^s chose the Lion as their king, the fishes the monster-fish 
Ananda, and the birds the Golden Mallard*. Now the King Golden 

1 No. 8. 

* if. Brethren, Sister*, lay-luothers, and lay-sisters. 

> or. No. 370. 
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Blallard had a lovely young daughter, and her royal fattier granted her 
any boon she might ask. The boon die aske^ for was to be allowed to 
ohooae a huaband for herself ; and the king in fulfilment of his promise 
mustered all the birds together in the country of the Himalayas. All 
manner of biids came, swans and peacocks and all other birds ; and they 
flocked together on a great plateau of bare rock. Then the king sent for 
his daughter and bade her go and choose a husband after her own heart. 
As she reviewed the crowd of birds, her eye lighted on the peacock with 
his neck of jewelled sheen and tail of varied hue ; and she chose him, sayr 
ing, “ Let this be my husband.” Then the assembly of the birds went up 
to the peacock and said, ** Friend peacock, this princess, in choosing her 
husband from among all these birds, has fixed her choice on 3 'ou.” 

Carried away by his extreme joy, the peacock exclaimed, ** Until this 
day you have never seen how active I am; ” and in defiance of all decency 
he spread his wings and began to dance ; — and in dancing he exposed him- 
self: 

Filled with shame. King Golden Mallard said, ** This fellow has neither 
modesty within his heart nor decency in his outward behaviour; 1 cer- 
tainly will not give my daughter to one so shameless.” And thera in the 
midst of all that assembly of the birds, he repeated this stanza 

A pleasing note is yours, a lovely back, 

A neck in hue like lapis lazuli; 

A fathom’s length your outstretched feathers reach. 

Withal, your dancing loses you my child. 

Bight in the face of the whole gathering King Royal Mallaid gave his 
daughter to a young mallard, a nephew of his. Covered with shame at 
the loss of the mallard princess, [208] the peacock rose straight up from 
the place and fied away. And King Golden Mallard too went back to his 
dwelling-place. 

\ 


**ThuB, Brethren,” sud the Master, **this is not the only time his breach 
of modesty has causM him loss ; just as it has now caused him to lose the jewel 
of the fmth, so in bygone days it lost him a jewel of a wife.” When he had 
ended this lesson, he wewed the connexion and identified the Birth hy saying, 
‘‘The Brother with the many belongings was the peacock of those days, and 
I mysdf the Ro^ Mallard.” 


[Jfoie. SeePlatexxvn. (lllof the^M^o/BAarA«^(whereafragmentof a 
carving of this story is figurea), Benisy’s PafUsa-TatUra 1 . p. 280, and Hahn's 
Sagwm. Studim^ p. 89. Cf. slim Herodotus^ vl 129.] 
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SAHMODAMlNA-JlTAKA. 


While concord reigned This story was told by the Master while dwellinpr in 
the Banyan-grove near Kapilavatthii, about a squabble over a porter’s head-pieul, 
os will be related in the Kun&la-j&talu^. 

On this occasion, however, the Master i^ke thus to his kinsfolk;— ** My 
lords, strife among kinsfolk is unseemly. in lygone times, animals, who 

had defeated their enemies when they lived in concord, came to utter destruction 
when they fell out.” And at the request of his royal kinsfolk, he told this story 
of tiie pa^ 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the Bodhisatta 
was bom a quail, and lived in the forest at the head of many thousands of 
quails. In those days a fowler who caught quails came to that place ; and 
he used to imitate the note of a quail till he saw that the birds had been 
drawn together, when he flung his net over them, and whipped the sides 
of the net together, so as to get them all huddled up in a heap. Then 
he crammed them into his basket, and going home sold his prey for a 
living. 

Now one day the Bodhisatta said to those quails, This fowler is making 
havoc among our kinsfolk. I have a device whereby he will be unable to 
catch ua Henceforth, the very moment he throws the net over you, let 
each one put his head thmugh a mesh and then all of you together must 
fly away with the net to such place as you please, and there let it down on 
a thorn-brake; this done, we will all escape from our several meshea’* 
** Very good,” said they all in ready agreement. 

On the mori-ow, when, the net whs cast over them, they did just as the 
Bodhisatta had told them : — they lifted up the not, [209] and let it down 
on a thorn-brake, escaping themselves from underneath. While the fowler 
was still disentangling his net, evening came on; and he went away 
empty-handed. On the morrow and following days the quails played the 
same trick. So that it became the , regular thing for the fowler to be 
engaged till sunset disentangling his net, and then to betake himself home 
empty-handed. Accordingly his wilfl grew angry and said, *‘Day by day 
you return empty-handed ; I suppose you’ve got a second establishment to 
keep up elsewhere.” 


1 No. S86. 
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‘‘No, my dear,” said the fowler; “IVe no second establishment to keep 
up. The fact is those quails have come to work together now. The mo- 
ment my net is over them, off they fly with it and escape, leaving it on a 
thorn-brake. Still, they won’t live in unity always. Don’t you bother 
yourself ; as soon as they start bickering among themselves, I shall bag 
the lot^ and that will bring a smile to your face to see.” And so saying, he 
repeated this stanza to his wife : — 

While concord reigns, the birds bear off the net. 

When quarrels rise, they’ll fall a prey to me. 

Not long after this, one of the quails, in alighting on their feeding- 
ground, trod by accident on another’s head. “ Who trod on my head 1 ” 
angrily cried this latter. “ I did ; but I didn’t mean to. Don’t be angry,” 
said the first quail. But notwithstanding this answer, the other remained 
as angry as before. Continuing to answer one another, they began to 
bandy taunts, saying, “ I suppose it is you single-handed who lift up the 
net.” As they wrangled thus with one another, the Bodhisatta thought 
to himself, “There’s no safety with one who is quarrelsome. The time 
has come when they will no longer lift up the net, and thereby they will 
come to great destruction. The fowler will get his opportunity. I can 
stay here no longer.” And thereupon he with his following went 
elsewhere. 

Sure enough the fowler [210] came back again a few days later, and 
first collecting them together by imitating the note of a quail, flung his 
net over them. Then said one quail, “ They say when you were at work 
lifting the net^ the hair of your head fell off. Now’s your time; lift away.” 
The other rejoined, “ When you were lifting the not, they say both your 
wings moulted. Now’s ypur time ; lift away.” 

But whilst they were ekq^ inviting the other to lift the net, the fowler 
himself lifted the net for them' and crammed them in a heap into his basket 
and bore them off home, so that his wife’s face was wreathed with smiles. 


“Thus, sire,” said the Master, “such a thing as a quarrel amons kinsfolk 
is unseemly ; quarrelling leads only to destruction.” His lesson ended, he shewed 
the connexion, and identified the Birth, by saying, “Devadatta was the foolish 
quail of those days, and 1 myself the wise and good quail” 


J NoU, See for the migrations of this story Benfey’s Pa^ka-Tarutra i. 304, 
FausbOll in R,A,S. Journal^ 1870. See also Julien’s Avaddnaa, VoL i. 
page 155.] 
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No. 34. 

MACCHA-JiTAKA. 


**’ 7^9 not the cold ** — This story was told by the Master while at Jetavana, 
about being seduced by the wife of one's mundane life before joining the Brother- 
hood. Said the Master on this occasion, ** Is it true, as I hear. Brother, that 
you are passion-tost ? ** 

** Yes, Bles^ One.” 

** Because of whom 9 ” 

** My former wife, sir, is sweet to touch ; I cannot give her up ! ” Then said 
the Master, ** Brother, this woman is hurtful to you. It was through her that in 
bygone times too you were meeting your end, when you were saved by me.” 
And so saying, he told this story of the past 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta became his family-priest. 

In those days some fishermen had cast their net into the river. And a 
great big fish came along amorously toying with his wife. She, scenting 
the net as she swam ahead of him, made a circuit round it and escaped. 
But her amorous spouse, blinded by ])a8sion, sailed right into the meshes 
of the net. As soon as the fishermen felt him in their net, they hauled it 
in and took the fish out ; they did not kill him at once, but flung him alive 
on the sands. [211] ** We’ll cook him in the embers for our meal,” said 
they ; and accordingly they set to work to light a fire and whittle a spit to 
roast him on. The fish lamented, saying to himself, *' It’s not the torture 
of the embers or the anguish of the spit or any other pain that grieves me ; 
but only the distressing thought that my wife should be unhappy in the 
belief that 1 have gone ofl* with another.” And he repeated this stanza : 

’Tis not the cold, the heat, or wounding net; 

’Tis but the fear mv darling wife should think 

Another's love has lured her spouse away. 

Just then the priest came to the riverside with his attendant slaves 
to bathe. Now he understood the language of all animals. Therefore, 
when he heard the fish’s lamentation, he thought to himself, " This fish is 
lamenting the lament of passion. If he should die in this unhealthy state 
of mind, he cannot escape rebirth in hell. 1 will save him.” So he went 
to the fishermen and said, '*My men, don’t you supply us with a fish 
every day for our curry f ” ** What do you say, sir t ” said the fishermen ; 

pray take away with you any fish you may take a fancy to.” We don’t 
need any but this one ; only give us this one.” ** He’s yours, sir.” 
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Taking the fish in his two hands, the Bodhisatta seated himself on the 
bank and said, ** Friend fish, if I had not seen you to-day, you would have 
met your death. Cease for the future to be the slave of passion.^ And 
with this exhortation he threw the fish into the water, and went into the 
city. 


[212] His lesson ended, the Master preached the Truths, at the close whereof 
the passion-tost Brother won the First Path. Also, the Master shewed the 
connexion and identified the Birth ^ saying, ** The former wife was the female 
fii^ of those days, the passion-tost mother was the male fish, and 1 mysdf the 
family-priest.” 

[Note. Compare J&takas Kos. 216 and 297.] 


No. 36. 


VATTAKA-JiTAKA, 

“ With wvn^e that Jly no<.”— This story was told by the Master, whilst on 
an alms-pilmmage through Magadha, about the soing-out of a jungle fire. 
Once the Master, whilst on an alms-pilgrima^ tnrough Magadha, went on 
his morning round for alms through a certain hamlet in that countiy; on 
his return, after his meal, he went out amn followed by the company of 
the Brethren. Just then a great fire broke out. There were numoers of 
Brethren both in front of the Master and behind him. On came the fire, 
spreading far and wide, till all was one sheet of smoke and fiame. Hereupon, 
some unconverted Brethren wm seized with the fear of death. “ Let us make a 
counter fire,” they cried ; and then the big fire will not sweep over the pound 
we have fired.” And, with this view, they set about kindling a fire with their 
tinder-sticks. 

But others said, **What is this you do, Brethren? You are like such as 
mark not the moon in mid-heaven, or the sun’s orb rising with myriad rays 
from the east, or the sea on whose shores they stand, or Mount Sineru towering 
before their very eyes, — when, as you journey along in the company of him 
who is peerless amonu devas and men alike, you give not a thougnt to the 
All-Enlightened Buddha, but oiy out, * Let ur malm a fire ! ’ You know not 
the might of a Buddha ! Come, let us go to the Master.” Then, gathering 
together from front and rear idike, the Brethren in a body fioc^ed round 
the Lord of Wisdom. At a certain spot the Master halted, with this mighty 
assembly of the Brethren surrounding him. On rolled the fiames, roaring 
as tfiough to devour them. But when they approached the spot where the 
Buddha nad taken his stand, they came no nearer than sixteen lengths, but 
there and then went out,--even as a torch plunged into water. It had no 
power to qiread over a space thirty-two lengths in diameter. 
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The Brethren burst into praises of the Master, saying, **Oh ! how great are 
the virtues of a Buddha! For, even this fire, though laddng sense, could 
not swera over the spot where a Buddha stood, but went out like a torch in 
water. Oh ! how marvellous are the powers of a Buddha 1 ” 

[213] Hearing their words, the Marter said, ** It is no present power of mine. 
Brethren, that makes this fire fp out on reaching this spot of ground. It is 
the power of a former ‘Act of Truth’ of mine. For in this spot no fire will 
bum throughout the whole of this eon, — the miracle being one which endures 
for an flson^.” 

Then the Elder Ananda folded a robe into four and spread it for the Master to 
sit on. The Master took his seat Bowing to the Buddha as he sat cross- 
legged there, the Brethren too seated themselves around him. Then they asked 
him, saying, “Only the present is known to us, sir; the nast is hidden from 
us. Mwe it known to us.” And, at their request, he told this story of the 
past 


Once upon a time in this selfsame spot in Magadha, it was as a quail 
that the Bodhisatta came to life once more. Breaking his way out of the 
shell of the egg in which he was bom, he became a young quail, about as 
big as a large ball*. And his parents kept him lying in the nest, while 
they fed him with food which they brought in their beaks. In himself, he 
had not the strength either to spread his wings and fly through the air, or 
to lift his feet and walk upon the ground. Year after year that spot was 
always ravaged by a jungle-fire ; and it was just at this time that the 
flames swept down on it with a mighty roaring. The flocks of birds, dart- 
ing from their several nests, were seized with the fear of death, and flew 
shrieking away. The father and mother of the Bodhisatta were as frightened 
as the others and flew away, forsaking the Bodhisatta. Lying there in the 
nest, the Bodhisatta stretched forth his neck, and seeing the flames spreading 
towards him, he thought to himself, “ Had I the power to put foi*th my 
wings and fly, I would wing my way hence to safety ; or, if 1 could move 
my legs and walk, I could escape elsewhere afoot. Moreover, my parents, 
seized with the fear of death, are fled away to save themselves, leaving 
me here quite alone in the world. I am without protector or helper. 
What, then, shall I do this day ? ” 

Then this thought came to him ; — “ In this world there exists what is 
termed the Efficacy of Ooodness, and what is termed the Efficacy of Truth. 
There are those who, through their having realised the Perfections in past 
ages, have attained beneath the Bo-tree to be All-Enlightened ; who, having 
won Release by goodness, tranquillity and wisdom, possess also discern- 
ment of the knowledge of such Release ; [214] who are filled with truth, 
compassion, mercy, and patience ; whose love embraces all creatures alike ; 
whom men call omniscient Buddhas. There is an efficacy in the attributes 
they have won. And 1 too grasp one truth ; I hold and believe in a single 


1 See above, page 06. 


• See Monris, Jourfial P. T. 8. 1884, p. 90. 
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principle in Natiira Therefore, it behoves me to call to mind the Buddhas 
of the past, and the Efficacy they have won, and to lay hold of the true 
belief that is in me touching the principle of Nature ; and by an Act of 
Truth to make the flames go back, to tlie saving both of myself and of the 
rest of the birds.*’ 

Therefore it has been said : — 

There’s saving grace in Goodness in this world; 

There’s truth, compassion, purity of lifa 

Thereby, I’ll work a matchless Act of Truth. 


Remembering Faith’s might, and taking thought 
On those who triumphed in the days gone by. 

Strong ill the truth, an Act of Truth 1 wrought. 

Accordingly, the Bodhisatta, calling to mind the efficacy of the 
Buddhas long since past away, performed an Act of Truth in the name of 
the true faith that was in him, repeating this stanza : — 

AVith win^ that fly not, feet that walk not yet. 

Forsaken by my parents, here I lie ! 

Wherefore 1 conjure thee, dread Lord of Fire, 

PrimsQval J&taveda, turn ! go back I 

Even as he perfomed his Act of Truth, J&taveda went back a space of 
sixteen lengths; and in going back the flames did not pass away to the 
forest devouring everything in their path. No ; they went out there and 
then, like a torch plunged in water. Thereforo it has been said : — 

[215], 1 wrought my Act of Truth, and therewithal 
The sheet of blazing fire left sixteen lengths 
Unscathed, — like flames by water met and quenched. 

And as that spot escaped being wasted by fire throughout a whole aeon, 
the miracle is called an ’ seon-miracle.’ When his life closed, the Bodhi- 
satta, vrbo had performed this Act of Truth, passed away to fare according 
to his desei-ts. 


“Thus, Brethren,” said the Master, “it is not my present power but the 
efficacy of an Act of Truth performed by me when a young quail, that has 
made the flames pass over this mt in the jungle.” His lesson ended, he preached 
the Truths, at the close whereof some won the First, some the Second, some the 
Third Path, while others again became Arahats. Also, the Master shewed 
the connexion and identified the Birth by saying, “My present parents were the 
parents of those days, and I myself the king of the quails.” 

[Note, The story and the verses occur in the Car^fd-Piiaka, p. 98. See 
reference to this story under Jfttaka No. 20, eupra. 

For fbe archaic title of J^taveda here £^ven to Fire, compare Jfttaka, No. 75, 
as to a similar use of the archaic name Pidiwvna,'\ 
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sakuj^a-jAtaka. 

Ye denieeM of air .'* — ^This story was told by the Master while at Jetaviuja, 
Al)out A Brother whose ooU was burnt down. 

Tradition says that a Brother, having been given a theme for meditation by the 
Master, went from Jetavana to the land of Kosala and there abode in a dwelling 
in a forest hard by a border-village. Now, during the very first mouth of 
his dwelling there, his cell was burnt down. This ho reported to the villagers, 
filing, coll has been burnt down; I live in discomfort.’' Said they, 
**The land is suffering from drought just now; we’ll to it when wo have 
irrigated the fields.” When the irrigation was over, they said they must do 
their sowing first ; when the sowing was done, they hod the fences to put up ; 
when the fences were put up, they had first to do the weeding and the reaping, 
and the threshing; till, what with one job and another which they Kept 
mentioning, throe whole months |)as.scd by. 

After three months spent in the open air in discomfort, that Brother had 
developed his theme for meditation, but could get no further. So, after the 
Fav&ran&-festival which ends the Rainy Season, he went back again to the 
Master,* and, with due salutation, took his seat aside. After kindly woixls 
of greeting, the Master said, ** Well, Brother, have you lived happily through the 
Rnuiy Season? Did your theme for medittition end in success?” The Brother 
told nim all that had happened, adding, ‘*As I had no lodging to suit me, 
my theme did not end in success.” 

Said the Master, '*In bygone times, Brother, even animals knew what 
suited them and what did not How is it that you did not know?” And 
so saying, he told this story of the past 


[216] Once on a time when Brahniodatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born a bird and lived round a giant tree with branching 
boughs, at the head of a company of birds. Now one day, os the boughs 
of this tree were grinding one against the other, dust began to fall, soon 
followed by smoke. When the Bodhisatta became aware of this, he thought 
to himself: — these two boughs go on grinding against one another 
like this, they will produce fire ; and the fire will fall and catch hold of 
the old leaves, and so come to set fire to this tree as well. Wo cannot live 
on here; the proper thing to do is to hasten ofif elsewhere.” And he 
repeated this staiua to the company of bulls : — 

Ye denizens of air, that in these boughs 
Have sought a lodging^ mark the seeds of fire 
This earthbom tree is breeding 1 Safety seek 
In flighti Our trusted stronghold harbours death ! 

The wiser bii^ who followed the Bodhisatta’s counsels, at once rose up 
in the air and went elsewhere in his company. But the foolish ones said, 
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** It is always like this with him ; he*8 always seeing orooodiles in a drop of 
water.” And they, heeding not the Bodhisatta’s words, stopped where ^ey 
were. In a very short time, just as the Bodhisatta had foreseen, flames 
really did break out, and the tree caught fire. When the smoke and flame 
arose, the birds, blinded by the smoke, were unable to get away ; one by 
one they dropped into the flames and were destroyed. 


**Thucs Brethren,” said the Master, **in byTOne times even animals who were 
dwelling in the tree- top, knew what suited them and what did not How is it 
that you did not know?” [217] His lesson ended, he preached the Truths, at 
the close whereof that Brother won the Fruit of the First Path. Also^ the 
Master shewed the connexion, and identified the Birth saying, “The Buddha’s 
disciples were then the birds who hearkened to the Bodhisatta, and I myscdf was 
the wise and good bird.” 


No. 37. 
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“jFbr they who honour — This story was told by the Master whilst on his 
way to S&vatthi, about the way in which the Elder Sariputta was kept out 
of a night’s lodging. 

For, when Anatha-pip^ika had built his monastery, and had sent word 
that it was finished, the Master left lUyagaha and came to Yesall, setting out again 
on his journey after stopping at the latter place during his pleasure. It was 
now that the disciples of the Six hurried on ahead, and, before quarters could 
be taken for the Elders, monopolised the whole of the available lodgings, which 
they distributed among their superiors, their teachers, and themselveB. When 
the Elders came up later, they could find no quarters at all for the night Even 
Sftriputta’s disciples, for all their searching, could not find lodgines for the 
Elder. Being without a lodging, the Elder passed the night at the foot of 
a tree near the Master’s quarters, either walking iq) and down or sitting at the 
foot of a tree. 

At early dawn the Master coughed as he came out The Elder coughed too. 
“Who is tnat?” asked the Master. “It is I, S&riputta, sir.” “What are you 
doing here at this hour, S&riputta?” Then the Elder told his stoiy^ at the 
close of which the Master thought, “Even now, while 1 am still alive, the 
Brethren lack courtesy and suboraination ; what will they not do when I am 
dead and gone?” And the thought filled him with anxiety for the Truth. 
As soon as day had come, he had we assembly of the Brethren called together, 
and asked them, saying, “Is it true, Brethren, as I hear, that the adherents 
of the Six went on ahead and kept the Elders among the Brethren out of 
lodgings for the night?” “ That is so. Blessed One,” was the reply. Thereupon, 
with a mptooH to the adherents of the Six and as a lesson to all, ne addressed the 
Brethren, and said, “TeU me, who deserves the beet lodging, the best water, and 
the best rice. Brethren?” 
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Some answered, " He who was a nobleman before he became a Brother.” Others 
said, *<He who was oridnaJly a brahmin, or a man of means.” Others severally 
said, **The man versea in the Rules of the Order; the man who can expound 
the Law ; the men who have won the first, second, third, or fourth stage of mystic 
ecstasy.” Whilst others again said, **The man in the First, Second, or Third 
Path of Salvation, or an Arahat ; one who knows the Three Great Truths ; one 
who has the Six Higher Knowledges.” 

After the Brethren had staM whom they severally thought worthiest of 
precedence in the matter of lodging and the like, the Master said, [218] “In 
the religion which 1 teach, the standard by which precedence in the matter 
of lod^ng and the like is to be settled, is not noble birth, or having been a 
brahmin, or having been wealthy before entry into the Order ; the standard is not 
familiarity with the Rules of the Order, with the Suttas, or with the Metfwhysical 
Books nor is it either the attainment of any of the four stages of mystic 
ecstasy, or the walking in any of the Four Paths of salvation. Brethren, in my 
relidon it is seniority which claims re8()ect of word and deed, salutation, and 
all due service ; it is seniors who should enjoy the l)est lo^lging, the best water, 
and the best rice. This is the true standaj^, and therefore the senior Brother 
o^ht to have these thinf;s. Yet, Brethren, here is Sftriputta, who is my chief 
disciple, who has set rolling the Wheel of Minor Truth, and who deserves to 
have a lodging next after myself. And S&riputta has spent this night without a 
lodging at the foot of a tree ! If you lack respect and subordination even now, 
what will be your behaviour as time goes by?” 

And for their further instruction he said, “ In times iiast. Brethren, even 
animals came to the conclusion that it was not proper for them to live without 
respect and subordination one to another, or without the ordering of their 
common life ; even these animals decided to find out which among them was 
the senior, and then to shew him all forms of reverence. So they looked into 
the matter, and having found out which of them was the senior, they shewed 
him all forms of reverence, whereby they passed away at that life's close to 
people heaven.” And so saying, he told this story of the past 


Once on a time, hard by a great banyan-tree on the slopes of the 
Himalayas, there dwelt three friends, — a partridge, a monkey, and an 
elephant And they came to lack respect and subordination one to 
another, and had no ordering of their common life. And the thought 
came to them that it was not seemly for them to live in this way, and 
that they ought to find out which of their number was the senior and to 
honour him. 

As they were engaged thinking which was the oldest, one day an idea 
struck them. Said the partridge and the monkey to the elephant as they 
all three sat together at the foot of that banyau-tree, ** Friend elephant, 
how big was this banyan when you remember it first?” Said the 
elephant, “ When I was a baby, this banyan was a mere bush, over which 
I used to walk ; and as 1 stood astride of it^ its topmost branches used 
just to reach up to my belly. I've known the tree since it was a mere 
bush.” 


^ i.e. the tliieo divisions, or *tliiee baskets,* of tbs Buddhist loriptuna. 
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Next the monkey was asked the same question by the other two ; and 
he replied, *'My friends, when I was a youngling, [219] I had only to 
stretch out my neck as 1 sat on the graiind, and I could eat the topmost 
sprouts of this banyan. So I've known this banyan since it was very 
tiny.” 

Then the partridge was asked the same question by the two others; 
and he said, ** Friends, of old there was a great banyan-tree at such and 
such a spot ; I ate its seeds, and voided them here ; that was the origin of 
this tree. Therefore, I have knowledge of this tree from before it was 
bom, and am older than the pair of you.” 

Hereupon the monkey and the elephant said to the sage partridge, 
"Friend, you are the oldest. Henceforth you shall have from us acts of 
honour and veneration, marks of obeisance and homage, respect of word 
and deed, salutation, and all due homage; and we will follow your counsels. 
You for your part henceforth will please impart such counsel as we need.” 

Thenceforth the partridge gave them counsel, and established them in 
the Commandments, wliich he also undertook himself to keep. Being 
thus established in the Commandments, and becoming respectful and 
suboi-dinate among themselves, with proper ordering of tlieir common 
life, these three made themselves sure of i*ebirth in heaven at this life’s 
close. 


"The aims of these three” — continued the Master — "came to be 
known as the * Holiness of the Partridge,’ and if these three animals, 
Brethren, lived together in respect and subordination, how can you, who 
have embraced a Faith the Rules of which are so well-taught, live together 
without due respect and subonliiiation ? Henceforth I ordain, Bi'othren, 
that to seniority shall be paid respect of word and deed, salutation, and all 
due service ; that seniority shall be the title to the best lodging, the best 
water, and the best rice; and nevermore let a senior be kept out of 
a lodging by a junior. Whosoever so kee|)s out his senior commits an 
offence.” 

It was at the close of this lesson that the Master, os Buddha, re^ieated 
this stanza : — 

For they who honour age, in Truth arc versed; 

Praise now, and bliss hereafter, is their meed. 


[220] When the Master had linished sneaking of the virtue of reverencing 
age, he made the connexion and identifteu the Birth by saying, "Mon^llAna 
was the elephant of those days, S&riputta the monkey, and I myself tne sage 
partridge.” 
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{ Note, Seo this story in the Fineivo, Vol. ii. 161 (translated at page 193 
^ol. xz. of the S^acred Books of the East\ ana in Julian’s AvadAnoiSy Vol. ii. 
page 17. Reference is made to this J^taka by name in Buddhnghosa’s Suman^a- 
Vuiisinl^ l>!ige 178 ; but his quotation, though it purj^rts to bo from the Tutira- 
Jataka^ is from the above passage in the Vinaya, Prof. Cowell has traced its 
history in Y Cymmrodor^ October 1882.] 


No. 38. 


BAKA-JATAKA. 

^^Ouile profits not,** — This story was told by the Master while at Jetavana, 
about a tailoring Brother. 

Tradition says that at Jetavana dwelt a Brother who was exceedingly skilful 
in all operations to be ^rformed with a robe, such as cutting, joining, ar- 
ranging, and stitching. Because of this skill, he used to fashion robes and so 
got the name of ^Tne Robe-tailor.’ What, you ask, did he do? — Well, he 
exercised his craft on old bits of cloth and turned out a nice soft robe, which, 
{dfter the dyeing was done, he would enhance in colour with a wash contiCining 
flour to make a dressing, and rub it with a shell, till he had made it quite smart 
and attractive. Then he would lay his handiwork aside. 

Being ignorant of robe-making, Brethren used to come to him with brand-n^w 
cloth, saying, **We don’t know how to make robes; you make them for us.” 

**Sir8,” he would reply, **a robe takes a long time making; but 1 have one 
which is iust finished. You can take tha^ if you will leave these cloths in 
exchange.” And, so saying, ho would take his out and shew it them. And they, 
marking only its fine colour, and knowing nothing of what it was made ofi 
thought it was a good strong one, and so handed over their brand-new cloth to 
the * Rol)e-maker’ and went off with the robe he gave them. When it got 
dirty and was being washed in hot water, it revealed its real character, and 
the worn patches were visible here and there. Then the owners regretted their 
bargain. Everywhere that Brother became well-known for cozening in this way 
all who came to him. 

Now, there was a robe-maker in a hamlet who used to cozen everybody just 
as the brother did at Jetavana. [221] This man’s friends among the Brethren 
said to him, “Sir, they say that at Jetavana there is a robe-maker who cozens 
everybody just like you.” Then the thought struck him, “Come now, let me 
cozen that city man !“ So he made out of rags a very fine robe, which he dyed a 
beautiful orange. This he put on and went to Jetavana. The moment the other 
saw it, he coveted it, and said to its owner, “Sir, did you ‘make that robe?” 
“Yes, I did, sir,” was the reply. “Let me have that robe, sir; you’ll get another 
in its place.” “But, sir, we village-Brethreu find it hard to ^ the J^uisites; 
if I give you this, what shall 1 have to wear myself?” “Sir. I have some brand- 
new cloth at my lodging; take it and make yourself a robe.” “Reverend ut. 
herein have 1 snewn my own handiwork; but, if you qpeak thus, what can 1 
do? Take it” And having cozened the other by exchanging the rag-robe for 
the new cloth, he went his way. 

After wearing the botchea robe in his turn, the Jetavana man was washing 
it not long afterwards in warm water, when he became aware that it was made 
out of rags ; and he was put to shame. The whole of the Brotherhood heard 
the news that the Jetavana man had been cozened by a robe-tailor from the 
country. 
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Now, one day the Brethren were seated in the Hall of Truth, discussing the 
news, when the Master entered and asked what they were discussing ; and they 
told him all about it 

Said the Master, ** Brethren, this is not the only occasion of the Jetavana 
robe-maker’s cozening tricks ; in bygone times also he did just the same, and, as 
he has been cozened now by the man from the oountiy, so was he too in bygone 
times.” And so saying, he told this story of the past. 


Once on a time the Bodhisatta came to life in a certain forest-haunt 
as the Tree-sprite of a tree which stood near a certain lotus-pond. In 
those days the water used every summer to fall very low in a certain 
pond, not very big, — which was plentifully stocked with fish. Catching 
sight of these fish, a certain crane said to himself, ** 1 must find a way to 
cajole and eat these fish.” So he went and sat down in deep thought by 
the side of the water. 

Now when the fishes caught sight of him, they said, “ Of what are you 
thinking, my lord, as you sit there ? ” I am thinking about you,” was 
the reply. ’’And what is your lordship thinking about usi” ‘‘The 
water in this pool being low, food scarce, and the heat intense, — I was 
wondering to myself, as I sat here, what in the world you fishes would 
do.” “And what ai*o we to do, my lord?” “Well, if you’ll take my 
advice, [222] I will take you up one by one in my beak, and cany you all 
off to a fine large pool covered with the five varieties of lotuses, and there 
put you down.” “ My lord,” said they, ’* no crane ever took the slightest 
thought for fishes since the world began. Your desire is to eat us one by 
ona” “ No ; I will not eat you while you trust me,” said the crane. “ If 
you don’t take my word that there is such a pond, send one of your 
number to go with me and see for himself.” Believing the crane, the fish 
presented to him a great big fish (blind of one eye, by tlie way), who they 
thought would be a match for the crane whether afloat or ashore; and 
they said, “ Here’s the one to go with you.” 

The crane took the fish off and put him in the pool, and after shewing 
him the whole extent of it, brought him back again and put him in along 
with the other fish in his old pond. And he held forth to them on the 
charms of the new pool. 

After hearing this report, they grew eager to go there, and said to the 
crane, ’‘ Very good, my lord ; please take us across.” 

First of all, the crane took that big one-eyed fish again and carried 
him off to the edge of the pool, so that he could see the water, but actually 
alighted in a Varana-tree which grew on the bank. Dashing the fish 
down in a fork of the tree, he pecked it to death, — after which he picked 
him clean and let the bones fall at the foot of the tree. Then back he 
went and said, “ I’ve thrown him in ; who’s the nextl ” And so he took 
the fish one by one, and ate them all, till at last when he came back, he 
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oould not find nnotlier left But there wee stUl e oreb remeining in the 
pond; 80 the crane, who wented to eet him up too, aetd, ^'Mister orals 
teken ell those fiehee ^way end turned them inlo a One large pool oovered 
all over with lotuses. Come along; 111 take you too.’’ *‘How wiji you 
cany me aorossr’ said the crab. “Why, in my beak, to be sure," said 
the crane. “Ah, but you might drop me like that," said the crab; “I 
won’t go with you.” “Don’t be frightened; I’ll ke^ tight hold of yon 
all the way." Thought the crab to himself, “ He hasn’t put the fish in the 
pool. But^ if he would really put me in, that would be capital If he 
does not, — why. I’ll nip his head off and kill him.’’ So he spoke thus to 
the crane, “ You’d never be able to hold me tight enough, friend crane ; 
whereas we crabs have got an astonishingly tight grip. [223] It I might 
take hold of your neck with my claws, I could hold it tight and then 
would go along with you." 

Not suspecting that the crab wented to triek him, the crane gave his 
assent. With his claws the crab gripped hold of the crane’s neck as with 
the pincers of a smith, and said, “ Now you can start." The crane took 
him and shewed him the pool first, and then started off for the tree. 

“The pool lies this way, nunky," said the crab; “but you’re taking 
me the other way." “Very much your nunky dear am I!” said the 
crane ; “ and very much my nephew are yon ! I suppose you thought me 
your slave to lift you up and cany you about ! Just you cast your eye on 
that heap of bones at the foot of the tree; as I ate up all those fish, so I 
will eat you too." Said the crab, “ It was through Aeir own folly that 
those fish were eaten by you ; but I shan’t give you the chance of eating 
me. No ; what I shall do, is to kill you. For you, fool that yon were, 
did not see that I was tricking you. If we die, ife will br>tb die together ; 
ril chop your head clean off" And so saying he gripped the crane’s 
weasand with his daws, as with pincers. With his mouth wide open, and 
tears streaming from his eyes, the crane, .trembling for his life, said, 
“ Lord, indeed I will not eat you ! Spare my life I " 

“ Well, then, just step down to the pool and put me in," said the crab. 
Then the crane turned back and stepped down as directed to the pool, and 
placed the crab on the mud, at the water-edge. Biit the crab, before 
entering the water, nipped off the crane’s head as deftly as if he were 
cutting a lotus stalk with a knife. 

The Tree-ikiry who dwelt in the tree, marking this wonderful thing, 
made the whole forest ring with applause repeating this stana in sweet 
tones 


Quile profits not your very guilefiil folk. 

Mark what the guilefiil crane got firom the crab! 
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[S24] ** Brethren,** said the Maeter, ‘Hhie ie not the firet time this Ihllow haa 
been cozened by the rolie-roaker from the country ; in the \yMt he was cozened 
in juHt the sivnie manner.” His lesson ended, ho shewed the connexion, and 
identified the Birth, by saying, ‘‘The Jctaviuia robe-mnker was [the crone] of 
those days, the robe-moker from the country won the crab, and I myself the 
Tree-Faiiy.” 

[/iote. Sec Benfoy’n Pniim-Tmitm (i. 175), Tawney’s Knthl-SdriuSilgam (it. 
31), and Rhys Davids’ Dirth tSUtnen (|>ago 321), for the inignitions of thin iM»|»it1}ir 
Htnry.] 


No. 39. 


nanda-jAtaka. 


^^Methinki the gMJ * — ^This story was told by the Master while at Jetavana, 
about a co-resident pupil of Sftriputta. 

Tradition says that this Brother was meek and docile, and was zealous in 
ministering to the Elder. Now, on one occasiou the Elder departed with the 
leave of the Master, on an alms-pilgrimage, and uiime to South Magadha. When 
ho got there, that Brother grew so uroud-stomached that he would not do 
what the Elder told him. Moreover, ir he was addressed with, “Sir, do this,” he 
quarrelled with the Ehler. The Elder could not moke out what possessed him. 

After making his pilgrimage in those |)arts, he came back again to Jetavana. 
The moment he got bs^ to the monastery at Jetavana, the Brother became 
again what he had always been. 

The Elder told this to the Buddha, saying, “Sir, a co-resident of mire is in 
one place like a slave bought for a hundred pieces, and in another so proud- 
stomached that an order to do anything makes him quarrel.” 

Said the Master, “This is not the fi»t time, S&riputta, that he has shewn this 
disposition ; in the fmat too, if he went to one place, he was like a shivo bemght 
for a hundred pieces, whilst if he went to another place, he would become 

a uarrelsome ana contentious.” And, so saying, by request of the Elder, he told 
tiis story of the past. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benare^ the 
Bodhisatta came to life again as a squire. Another squire, a friend of his, 
was an old man himself, but had [225] a young wife who had borne him a 
son and heir. Said the old man to himself, “As soon as I am dead, this 
girl, being so young as she is, will marry heaven knows whom, and spend 
all nvy money, instead of handing it over to my son. V/ouldn’t it be my 
best course to bury my money safely in the ground t” 

So, in the company of a household slave of his named Nanda, he went 
to the forest and buried his riches at a certain spjt, saying to the slave. 
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good Nanda, I'eveal this ti'easure to my ton after 1 am gone, and 
don't let the wood be sold." 

After giving this injunction to hie elave, the old man died. In due 
couree the eon grew up, and hie moUier said to him, ‘‘My eon, your 
father, in the company of Nanda, buried hie money. Get it b^k and look 
after the property of the family.” So one day he said to Nanda, ** Nitnky, 
is thera any ti^eaeure which my father buried t” ‘^Yee, my lord." 
“ Where is it buried 1 ” “ In the forest, my lord.'* Well, then, let us go 
thera” And he took a spade and a basket, and going to the scene, said to 
Nanda, Well, nunky, where’s the money 1 *’ But by the time Nanda had 
got up to the treasure and was standing right oyer it, he was so puffed up 
by the money that he abused his master, saying, ** You servant of a slave- 
wench’s son ! how should you have any money heret" 

The young gentleman, preteuding not to have heard this insolence, 
simply said, '* Let us be going then,” and took the slave back home with 
liira. Two or three days later, he returned to the place ; but again Nanda 
abused him, as befoi*e. Without any abusive rejoinder, the young gentle- 
man came back and turned the matter over in his mind. Thought he to 
himself, ** At starting, this slave always means to reveal where the money 
is; but no sooner does he get there, than he falls to abusing me. The 
reason of this I do not see ; but I could find out, if I wei'e to ask my 
father’s old friend, the squire.” So he went to the Bodhisatti^ and laying 
the whole business before him, asked his friend what was the real reason 
of such behaviour. 

Said the Bodhuatta, ” The spot at which Nanda stands to abuse you, 
my friend, is the place where your father’s money is buried. Therefore, as 
soon as he starts abusing you again, say to him, ' Whom are you talking 
to, you slave?’ Pull him fraui his perch, Uke the spade, dig down, 
remove your family treasure, and make the slave carry it home for you.” 
And so saying, he repeated this stansa : — [226] 

Methinks the gold and jeweb buried lie 
Where Nanda, low-born dave, so loudly bawls! 

Taking a respectful leave of the Bodbisatta, the young gentleman went 
home, and taking Nanda went to the spot where the money was buried. 
Faithfully following the advice he had received, he brought the money 
away and looked after the fiimily projieity. He remained steadfast in the 
Bodhisatta’s counsels, and after a tife S|ient in charity and other good 
works he i^assed away to fare according to his deserts. 

Said the Master, *‘In the past too this man was similarly disposed.” His 
lesson ended, he shewed the connexion, and identified the Birth, by Mying, ^*Sftri- 
putta’s co-resident was the Nanda of those days, and I the wise and good 
Hquirs.” 
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KHADlBA^aXRA-JilTAKA. 


^\Far fxUher vfiU I headlong jhtngt ^ — This story was told by th6 Master 
while at Jetavana, about Anfttha* pindiu 

For Anfitha-pindika, who had lavished fifty-four crores on the Faith of the 
Buddha over the Monastery alone, and who valued naught else save only the Three 
Qems, used to go every day while the Master was at Jetavana to attend the 
Great Services, — once at daybreak, once after breakfast, and once in the 
evening. There were intennediate services too; but he never went empty- 
handed, for fear the Novices and lads should look to see what he had brought 
with him. When he went in the early morning [2271 he used to have rice-gruel 
taken up; after breakfast, ghee, butter, honey, molasses, and the like; and in 
the evening; he brought pernmies, garlands and cloths. So much did he expend 
day after day, that his expense knew no bounds. Moreover, many traders 
borrowed money from him on their bonds,~-to the amount of eighteen crores ; 
and the great 'merchant never called the money in. Furthermore, another 
eighteen crores of the fhmily property, which were buried in the river-bank, were 
washed out to sea, when the oank was swept away by a storm ; and down rolled 
the braien pots, with fastenings and seals unbroken, to the bottom of the ocean. 
In his house, too, there was always rice standing ready for 500 Brethren, — so 
that the merohanrs house was to the Brotherhood like a pool dug where four 
roads meet, yea, like mother and father was he to them. Therefore, even the 
All-Enliffhtened Buddha used to to to his house, and the Eighty Chief Elders 
too ; anoT the number of other Bretnren passing in and out was beyond measure. 

Now his house was seven stories high and had seven portals; and over the 
fourth gateway dwelt a fhiry who was a heretic. When the All-Enlightened 
Buddha qame into the house, she could not stay in her abode on high, but came 
down with her children to the ground-floor; and she had to do the like whenever 
the Eighty Chief Elders or the other Elders came in and out. Thought she, "So 
long as the ascetic Gotama and his diadples keep comingJnto this house, I can 
have no peace' here; I can’t be eternally coming downstfurs to the ground floor. 
I must contrive to stop them from coming any more to this house.” So one day, 
when the busmesB manager had retired to rest, she appeared before him in 
visible shape. v 

"Who 18 thatf’haid he. 

"It is I,” was the reply; "the fury who lives over the fourth nteway.” 
"What brings you here?” "You don’t see what the merchant is doing. Heedless 
of his own future; he is drawing upon his resources, only to enrich the ascetic 
Gkitama. He enpiges in no tirac; he undertakes no business. Advise the 
merchant to attend to his business, and arrange that the ascetic Gotama with his 
disciples shall come no more into the house.” 

Then said he, "Foolish Fairy, if the merchant does spend his money, he 
qpends it on the Faith of the BuddhiL which leads to Salvation. Even if 
he were to seise me by the hair and sell me for a slave; I will say nothing. 
Begone!" 

pother day, she went to the merchant’s eldest son and gave him the same 
advice. And he flouted her in just the same manner. But to the merchant 
himAelf she did not so much as duw to speak on the matter. 

Now by dint of unending munificence [228] and of doing no business, the 
merchants incomings diminished and his estate grew less and less ; so that he 
sank by domes into poverty, and his table, his dress, and his bed and food were 
no longer what they had once been. Yet, in spite of his altered droumstanoes, 
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he oontiniied to eutertain the Brotherhood, though he was no longer able to feast 
them. So one day when he had made his bow aim taken his seat the Mastor said 
to hiuL ** Householder, are gifts bemg given at your house!” ‘*Yes, sir, ’'said he; 
”but there’s only a little sour husk-pomdge, left over from yesterday.” ^Be not 
distressed, householder, at the thought that you can only oflfor what is un- 
l^table. If the heart be gc^, the f^ given to Buddhas, Paooeka Buddhas^ 
and their diaoi|>les, cannot but be good too. And why7^Bmuae of the great- 
ness of the fruit thereof. For he who can make his heart acceptable cannot 
give an unacoqitable gift,— as is to be testified by the following passage . — 

For, if the heart have faith, no gift is small 
To Buddhas or to their disciples trueu 
Tis said no service can be redconed small 
That’s paid to Buddhas, lords of great renown. 

Itark well what fruit rewarded tmit poor gift 
Of pottage,— dxied-np, sour, and lacking amt*.” 

Also, ho said this further thing, Householder, in giving this umuilatable 
idA, you are giving it to those who have entered on the Noble Eightfold Path. 
Whereas I, when ui Vel&ma’s time I stirred up all India by giving the soven 
things of pricey and in my largesse pourod them forth as though 1 had made 
into one mighty stream the five gr^t rivers, — 1 yet found none vmo had reached 
the Three Refuges or kept the Five Commandments; for rare are those who 
are worthy of ofibrings. Therefore, let not your heart be troubled by tho 
thought that your gift is unpalatable.” And so saying, he repeated tho 
Velftmaka Sutta*. 

Now that fairy who had not dared to speak to the merchant in the days of 
his magnificence, thought that now he was poor he would hearken to her, and so, 
entering his chamber at dead of night she appeared before him in visible shape, 
standing in mid-air. Who’s that!” said the merchant, when he became aware 
of her presenca am the fairy, great merchant, who dwells over the fourth 
gateway.” **What brings you here?” **To give you counsel.” ** Proceed, then.” 
** Great merchant, you tain no thought for your own future or for your own 
children. You have eipended vast sums on toe Faith of tho ascetic Gotama; in 
fact, by long-continued [229] expenditure and by not undertaking new business 
you have been brought by the ascetic Gotama to poverty. But oven in your 
poverty you do not snake off the ascetic Gotama ! The ascetics are in and out 
of your house this veiy day just the same! What they have had of you cannot 
be recovered. That may be taken for certain. But henceforth don’t you go 
yourself to the ascetic Gotama and don’t let his disciples set foot inside your 
house. l>o not even turn to look at the asoetic Gotama but attend to your trade 
and traffic in order to restore the family estate.” 

Then he said to her, ” Was this the counsel you wanted to give me?” 

“Yes, it was.” 

Said the merchant **The mighty Lord of Wisdom has mode me proof against 
a hundred, a thousand, yea against a hundred thousand fiuries such as you ore ! 
My faith is stroM and steadfast as Mount Sineru! -My substance has been 
expended on the Aith that leads to Salva^on. Wicked are your words; it b a 
blow aimed at the Faith of the Buddhas by you, you wicked and impudent 
witch. I cannot live under the same roof witn you; be off at once from my 
house and s^ shelter elsewherd !” Hearing these words of that converted man 
and elect disoipli^ she could not stay, but repairing to her dwelling, took her 

^ All Buddhas have attained to complete iUninination; but a Paoseka Buddha ke^ 
his knowledge to himself and, unlike a 'Peifeet Buddha,’ does not prsaeh the saving 
truth to his lillow«SMn. 

* The first two lines are from the Vimlm-vaUhih page 44. 

* This Butta Is nfrned to at page 284 of the Sumaiigak^Vitaiim, but Is otherwise 
unknown as yet to Busopeen seholais. 
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children by the hand and went forth. But though uhe went^ she was miudod, if 
she could not find heieelf a lod^ng elaewhere. to n^pease the merchant and 
return to dwdl in hie house; and in this mind she repaired to the tutelary deity 
of the city and with due salutation stood before him. Being asked what hod 
brought her thither, saic^ "My lord, I have been speaking imprudently to 
Anfttha-pindiko, and he in his anger has turned me out of my noma Take me 
to him anil* make it up between us, so that he may let me livo there again.” 
"But what was it you said to the merchant?” "I told him for the future not to 
support the BuddM and the Order, and not to let the ascetic Gotama set foot 
ogam in his house. This is what I said, my lord.” " Wicked were your words ; 
it was a blow aimed at the Faith. I cannot take you with me to the merchant” 
Meeting with no support from him, she went to the Four Great Regents of the 
world. And being repulsed by them in the same manner, she went on to Bakko, 
king of Devos, and told him her story, beseeching him still more earnestly, os 
follows, "Deva, finding no shelter, I wander about nomeles^ leading my children 
by the hand. Grant me of your m^vieety some place wherein to dwell.’^ 

And he too said to her, "You have done wickedly; it was a blow aimed at 
the Conquerors Faith. I cannot speak to the merchant on your behalf. But 1 
can tell you one way [SfiCQ whereby the merchant may be fed to pardon you.” 
"Pray tml me, deva.” "Men have had eighteen orores of the merchant on 
bonda Take the semblance of his agent, and without telling anybody reuMir to 
their houses with the bonds, in the company of some young goblins. Stand in the 
middle of their hoiues with the bond in one hand and a receipt in the other, and 
terrify them with your goblin power, saying, * Here’s your acknowledgment of 
the debt Our merchant did not move in the matter while he was affluent ; but 
now he is poor, and you must pay up the money you owe.’ By your goblin 
power obtain all those eighteen crores of gold and fill the merchant’s empty 
treasuries. He hod another treasure buried in the.banks of the river Aciravatl, 
but when the bank was washed away, the treasure was swept into the sea. Get 
that back also by your supematuiul power and store it in bis treasuries. Further, 
there is another sum of mghteen croros lying unowned in such and such a place. 
Bring that too and pour ttie money into his empty hroasuries. When you have 
atooM the reooveiy of these fifty-ibur crores, ask the merchant to forgive 
you.” "Very good, deviL” said she. And she set to work obediently, and did 
just os she had been bkkien. When she had recovered all the money, she went 
into the merchant’s chamber at dead of night and api>earod before him in visible 
shape standing in the air. 

The mercojint asking who was thm, she replied, "It is I, great merchant, 
the blind and fbplish fiury who lived ever your fourth gateway. In the greatness 
of my infatuate fii)ly I Imew not the virtues of a Buddha, and so came to say 
what 1 said to you some days ago. Pardon me my fault ! At the instance of 
Sakka, king of Devi^ 1 have mam atonement by recovering the eighteen crores 
owing to you, the eighteen crores which had been washed down into the sea, and 
another eighteen crores which were lying unowned in such and such a place, — 
making fifty-four crores in all, which 1 have poured into your empty troasure- 
chambers. The sum you expended on the Monastery at Jetavana is now made 
up again. Whilst I have nowheie to dwell, 1 am in misery. Bear not in mind 
what 1 did in my ignorant folly, great merchant, but pardon me.” 

AnAtha-pin^hka, hearing what ahe aaid, tho^ht to himself, "Sho is a fairy, 
and she says she has atonea, and confoases her fault The Master shall consider 
this and make hia virtues known to her. I will take her before the All-Eu- 
li^tened Buddha.” So he said, "My good fiury, if you want me to pardon you, 
aakme in the presenoe of the master.” "Very gm,” said she, "I will Take nie 
along frith you to the Master.” "Gertaialy,” aiSd be. And early in the morning; 
when night was just passing away, be took her with him to the Master, and told 
the Blea^ One all that ^e had done. 

Hearing this, the Master said, "You see^ householder, how the sinful man 
rpgards sin [231] as exoellent before it ripens to its fimit. But when it has 
ripened, then he sees sin to be sin. Likewise the good man looks on his goodness 
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an ain before it ripens to its fruit; but when it ripens, he sees it to be goodness.” 
And so sajing, he repeated these two stansas from the Dhunmapada:— 

The sinner thinks his sinfril deed is good, 

So long as sin has ripened not to fruit. 

But when his sin at last to ripeness grows, 

The sinner surely sees ‘‘*twas sin I wrought” 

T^e good man thinks his goodness is but sin. 

So long as it has ripened not to fruit 
But when his goodness unto ripeness mws, 

The good man surely sees ‘**twas good 1 wrought^” 

At the close of these stansas that fairy was established in the Fruit of the 
First Path. She fell at the Wheel-markM feet of the Master, ciyins, ** Stained 
as 1 was with passion, depraved by sin, misled by delusion, and blinded by 
iffiiorance, I spoke wickedly because I Imew not your virtues. Pardon mer' 
Then she received pardon from the Master and from the great merchant 

At this time AiiAtha-pindika sang his own praises in the Master’s presence, 
saying, **Sir, though this fai'iry did her best to stop me from giving support to 
the Buddha and his following, she could not sucom ; and though she tried to 
stop me from giving gifts, yet I gave them still ! Was not this goodness on my 
part?” 

Said the Master, "You, householder, are a converted man and an elect 
disciple; your faith is firm and your vision is purified. No marvel then that 
you wore not stopped by this inmtent fSury. The marvel was that the wise and 
good of a bygone day, when a Buddha had not appeared, and when knowledge 
had not ripened to its full fruit, should from the neart of a lotus-flow'er have 
given gifts, although Mftra,. lord of the Bealm of Lusts, appeared in mid-heaven, 
shouting, 4f you give gifts, you shall bo roasted in this hell,’ — and shewing 
them therewithal a pit eighty cubits deep, filled with red-hot embers.” And so 
saying, at the request of An&tha-pindika, he told this story of the past. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta came to life in the family of the Lord High Treasurer of 
Benares, and was brought up in the lap of all luxury like a royal prince. 
By the time he was come to years of discretion, being barely sixteen years 
old, he had made himself perfect in all accomplishments. At his father’s 
death he filled the ofiice of Lord High Treasurer, and built six almonries, 
one at each of the four gates of the city, one in the centre of the city, and 
one at the gate of his own mansion. Very bountiful was he [232], and he 
kept the commandments, and observed the fiist-day duties. 

Now one day at breakfimt-time when dainty fiue of exquisite taste and 
variety was being brought in for the Bodhisatta, a Paoccka Buddha rising 
from a seven days’ trance of mystic ecstasy, and noticing that it was 
time to go his rounds, bethought him that it would be well to visit the 
Treasurer of Benares that morning. So he cleaned his teeth with a tooth- 
stick made from the betel-vine, washed his mouth with water frani Lahe 
Anotatta^ put on his imder-cloth as he stood on the tableland of hianosilA, 
fastened on his girdle, donned his outer-cloth ; and, equipped with a bowl 

^ The verses are Nos. 119 and 190 in the Dkammapada. 
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which he called into being for the piu'poM, he puaed through the air and 
arrived at the gate of the maneion just as the Bodhisatta’s breakfdst was 
taken in. 

As soon as the Bodhisatta became aware of his presence there, he rose 
at once from his seat and looked at the attendant^ indicating that a service 
was required. ** What am 1 to do, my lord t” ** Bring his reverence’s 
bowl,” said the Bodhisatta. 

At that very instant M&ra the Wicked rose up in a state of great 
exoitementi saying, It is seven days since the Pacceka Buddha had food 
given him ; if he gets none to-day, he will perish. I will destroy him and 
stop the Treasurer too from giving.” And that very instant he went and 
called into being within the mansion a pit of i^-hot embers, eighty cubits 
deep, filled with Acacia-charcoal, all ablase and aflame like the great hell 
of Avici. When be had created this pit, Mftra himself took his stand in 
mid-air. 

When the man who was on his way to fetch the bowl became aware of 
this^ he was terrified and started back. What makes you start back, my 
manf” asked the Bodhisatta. **My lord,” was the answer, “there’s a 
great pit of red-hot embers blaring and flaming in the middle of the 
house.” And as man after man got to the spot^ they all were panic- 
stricken, and ran away as Quit as their legs would carry them. 

Thought the Bodhisatta to himself, “ M&ra, the Enthraller, must have 
been exerting himself to-day to stop me from alms-giving. I have yet to 
learn, however, that 1 am to be shaken by a hundred, or by a thousand, 
Miras. We will see this day whose strength is the stronger, whose might 
is the mightier, mine or M&ra’a” So taking in his own hand the bowl 
which stood ready, he passed out from the house, and, standing on the 
brink of the fiery pit^ looked up to the heavena Seeing Mara, he said, 
“ Who are you 1 ” I am M&ra,” was the answer. 

“ Did you call intq being this pit of red-hot embers f ” “ Yes, I did.” 
[233] “ Why t ” ” To stop you from alms-giving and to destroy the life 

of that Pacceka Buddha.” “ I will not permit you either to stop me from 
my alms-givihg or to destroy the life of the Pacceka Buddha. 1 am going 
to see to-day whether your strength or mine is the greater.” And still 
standing on the brink of that fieiy pit| he cried, “Reverend Pacceka 
Buddha, even though 1 be in act to fall headlong into this pit of red-hot 
embers, 1 will not turn back. Only vouchsafe to take the food 1 bring.” 
And so saying he repeated this stansa : — 

Far rather will 1 headlong plunge amain 

Full in this gulf of hell, ttum stoop to shame! 

Vouchsafe, sir, at my hands to take this alms! 

With these woi-ds the Bodhisatta, grasping the bowl of food, strode on 
with undaunted resolution right on to the siiifeoe of the pit of fire. But 
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even as he did a»o, there roee up to the siiHaoe through all the eighty 
cubits of the pit’s depth a large and peerless lotus-flower, which reoetved 
the feet of the Bodhisatta ! And from it there came a measure of pollen 
which fell on the head of the Great Being, so that his whole body was as 
it were sprinkled from head to foot with dust of gold ! Standing right in 
the heart of the lotus, he poured the dainty food into the bowl of the 
Paeoeka Buddha. 

And when the latter had taken the food and returned thanks, he flung 
his bowl aloft into the heavens, and light in the sight of all the people he 
himself rose bodily into the air likewise, and jaissed away to the Himalayas 
again, seeming to tread a track formed of douds fantastically shaped. 

And M&ra, too, defeated and dej^ted, passed away back to his own 
abode. 

But the Bodhisatta, still standing in the lotuii, preached [234] the 
Truth to the people, extolling alms-giving and the commandments ; after 
which, girt round by the escorting multitude, he passed into his own 
mansion once more. And all his life long he shewed charity and did other 
good works, till in the end he ^lassed away to hire according to his deseils. 


Said the Master, **lt was iio marvel, layman, that, you, with your discern- 
ment of the truth, were not overcome now by the fairy; the real 'marvel was 
what the wise and good did in bygone days.” His lesson ended, the Master 
shewed the connexion, and identified the Birth by saying, ‘*The Paeoeka Buddha 
of these days passed away, never to be bom again. I was myself the Treasurer 
of Benares who. defeating M&ra, and standing in the heart of the lotus, placed 
alms in the bowl of the Paeoeka Buddha.” 

[NqU, See Giles, ‘Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio,* i. 393.] 
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LOSAKA-JlTAKA. 

“PAs AMklffTM^ man.” — ^This story was told by the Master while at 
Jetavana, about the Blder Irffwaka Tissa. 

‘Who^’ you ask, ‘was this Elder Losaka TissaP Well; his father was a 
fisherman in Koeala, and he was the bane of his flunily ; and, when a Brother, 
never had anything given to him. His previous existence e||M, he had been 
conceived ligr a certain fisherman’s wiife in a fishing-village of a thousand families 
in Kosala. And on the day he was conceived all those toousaod fitmilies. net in 
hand, went fishing in river and pool but fiuled to catch oue single fish; and 
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the like bod fortune dogged them from that day forward. Aleo, before hie birth, 
the village was deatro^ed seven times by fire, and visited seven times by the 
Icings vengeance. So in time it came to pass that the people fell into a wretched 
pli^t. Rmecting that such had not been their lot in former days, but that now 
they were going to rack and ruin, they concluded that there must be some 
breraer of misfortune among them, and resolved to divide into two hands. This 
they did ; and there were then two bauds of five hundred families each. Thence- 
forward, ruin domed the band which included the iNirents of the friture Losaka, 
whilst the other five himdced families throve apace. So the former resolved to go 
on halving their numbers, and did ho, until this one family was i^rted from all 
the rest. Then they knew that the breeder of misfortune was in that family, 
and with blows drove them away. [236j With diflicidty could his mother ^t a 
livelihood; but, when her time was come, she gave birth to her son in a 
certain pl^. ^He that is born into his last existence cannot be killed. For 
like a lamp within a jar, even so securely within his breast bums the flame of his 
destiny to become an Arahat.) The mother to(»k care of the child till he could 
run about, and when he could run about then sho put a potsherd in his hands, 
and, bidding him- go into a house to beg, ran away. Thenceforu'ard, the solitary 
child used to beg liis food thereabouts luid sleep where he could. Uo was un- 
washed and unkempt, and made a hvina after the fiishioti of a mud-eating 
goblin 1. When he was seven years old, he was picking up and eating, like a 
crow, lump by lump, any rice no could find outsido a noiiso door where they 
flung away the rinsings of the rice-pots. 

Sdriputta, Captain of the Faith, going into SAvatthi on his round for alms, 
noticed the child, and, wondering what village the hapless creature came from, 
WON filled with love for him and called out **Coino here.’* The child came, 
bow<^ t«> the Elder, and stood before him. Thou said S&ripiitta, **What village 
do you belong to, and where are your iiareiits P 

am destitute, sir,” said the child; **for my parents said they weie tired 
out, and so forsook me, and wont away.” 

** Would you like to become a Brother!” ** Indeed 1 should, sir; but who 
wuidd receive a poor wretch like mo into the Order?” will.” **Thon, pray 
let me become a Brother.” 

The Elder gave the child a meal and took him to the monastery, washed him 
with his own hands, and admitted him a Novice first and a full Brother after- 
wards, whoa he was old enough. In his old age ho was known os Elder Losaka 
Tissa ; be was always unlucky and but little was given to him. The stoi^ goes 
that, no matter how lavish the charity, he never g(% enough to eat, but only just 
enough to keep himself alive. A single ladle of rice soemed to fill his alms-bowl 
to the brim, so tlu^t the charitable tlmught his bowl was frill and bestowed the 
rest of their rice oils^e next. When riee was being put into his bowl, it is said 
that the rice in the giver’s dish used to vanish away. And so with every kind of 
food. Even when, as time went b^r, he had. developed Disoemuient and so won 
the highest Fruit which is Arahatship, he still mt but little. 

In the friUness of time, when the materiaui which dotormiuod his separate 
existence^ were outworn, the day came for him to pass away. And the Captain 

1 On the authority of Subhuti, paikiu-pImJetika ore said to form the fourth elass of 
PeUu (pretss) or ^ghosts’ (who were cureed at once with cavemoue maws and with 
mouths no bigger than a ne^le'e eye, eo that their voraeity wae never satiefied even in 
their ouetomaiy ooprophagio state). But neither Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism 
(p. 58) nor the Milinda (p. 904) mentions poiiMii-pf sdesitd as one of the fonr olaesee of 
Psfss. 

^ * Heading lUppuRHo instead of nippaHHo, See Ceylon R. A. 8. Jownal^ 1884, p. 158; 
and compare apuikHo on p. 986, line 90 of the Pali original. 

* As protoplasm ie *the physical baaie of life,’ so ayn^eaiitkhara are its moral basis 
according to Buddhist ideas. This Lobeneeiqf it is the aim of Buddhism to uproot, 
to that there may be no re-birtb. 
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of the Faith, bh he meditated, had knowledge of this, and thought to himself, 
‘Lofldca Tiesa will imum away to-day ; and to^y at any rate I will see that he 
has enough to eat.’ So he took the Elder and came to Savatthi for alma. But, 
because Loeaka was with him, it was all in vain that Sariputta held out his 
hand for alma in populous Savatthi ; not so much as a bow was voudhsafed him. 
So he bade the Elder go back and seat himself in the sitting-hall of the Monastery, 
and collected food which he sent with a message [236] tlmt it was to bo given to 
Losaka. Those to whom he gave it took the nxid and went their way, but 
forgetting all about Losaka, ate it themselves. So when Sariputta rose u|i, and 
was entoring the monastery, Losaka came to him and saluted him. SAriputta 
stopped, and turning round said, ‘^Well, did you get the food, brother?” 

shall, no doubt, get it in good time,” said the Elder. Sariputta was 
graaUy troubled, and lo^ed to see what hour it was. But noon was passed ^ 
**Stiiy hero. Brother,” said Sariputta; *‘and do not move”; and he made Losaka 
Tissa sit down in the sitting-hall, and set out for the iialaco of the king of 
Kosala. The king bade his bowl be taken, and saying that it was iiost noon and 
therefore not the time to oat rice, (trderM his bowl to bu filled with the four 
sweet kinds of focxl*. With this ho returned, and stood hefore him, bowl in 
hand, bidding the sage cat But the Elder was luihamed, becaiwe of the 
reverence he had towaras Sariputta, and would not eat ** Come, brother Tissa,” 
said Sariputtii, '**tia I must stand with the bowl ; sit you down and oat. If tho 
bowl lofb my hand, everything in it would vanish aw*ay.” 

So the venerable liAder Losaka Tissa ate tho sweets, whilst the exalted 
Caivtaiu of the Faith stood holding tho bowl; and thanks to the latter’s merits 
and officocy the food did not vanish. So tho Elder Losaka Tissii ato as much as 
he wanted and was satisfied, and that solf^mo day passeil away by that death 
whereby existence ceases for ever. 

The All-Enlighteiied Buddha stood by, and saw tho body biu*nod ; aud thoy 
built a shrino for the collected ashes. 

Seated in conclave in the Hall of Truth, the Brethren said, ** Brethren, 
Losaka was unlucky, and little was given to him. How came he with his 
unliick and his noodiiioss to win tlie glory of Araliatship?” 

Entering the Hall, tho Master asked what they were talking about ; and thoy 
told him. Brethren,” said he, ”tbis Brother’s own actions were the cause both 
of his receiving so litUe, and of his becoming an Arahat In bygone days he hod 
nrovontod others from receiving, and that is why he receivod so little himself 
But it was by hh meditating on sorrow, transitiiriness, and the absmee of an 
abiding principle in thinu that ho won Arahatship for himself.” And so 
saying, he told this stoiy of the past. 


Onoe uiioii a time, in the days of the Buddha Kossapa, there was a 
Brother who lived the village life and was maintained by a country Mi|uire. 
He was I'l^lar in his eoiiduet as a Brother*, virtuous in his life, and was 
filled to overflowing with insight. There was also an Elder, an Arahat, 
who lived with his fellows on terms of equality, and at the time of the 
story paid a first visit to the village where lived the squire who supported 

1 i.e. BO more liee oould be eaten that day. If a ehadew of a finger’s breedth ie 
eaet by an upriidit etiok, a etriet Brother will not eat xioe and like foode. 

* Honey* flhee, butter; and eugar. 

* PahtOatto ie explained by Bhye Davidi and Oldenberg in the note to page 840 of 
YoL xm. of the Ssered Boolu qf tkt B^tt at meaning a Brother *' who hae not made 
himeelf liable to any dieeiplinacy prooeeding, luw ooiumitted uo inegolarity.” 
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this Brother. So pleeaed wm the squire [237] with the very demeenour of 
the Elder that» taking his bowl, he led him into the house and with every 
mark of respeot invited him to eat. Then he listened to a short discourse 
by the Elder, and at its close said, with a bpw, ** Sir, pray do not journey 
further than our monastery close by; in' the evening I will come and call 
upon you there.” So the Elder went to the monastery, saluting the resident 
Brother on his entrance ; and, first courteously asking leave, took a seat by 
his side. The Brother received him with all friendliness, and asked whether 
a^y food had been given him as alms. 

*‘Oh yes,” replied the Eldei*. “Where, pray f” “Why, in your village 
close by, at the squire’s house.” And so saying, the Elder asked to be 
shewn his cell and made it ready. Then layiug aside bis bowl and robe, 
and seating himself, lie became absorbed in blissful Insight and eqjoyed 
the bliss of the Fruits of the Paths. 

In the evening came the squire, with servants carrying flowers and 
lierfiimes and lamps and oil. Haluting the resident Brother, he asked 
whether a guest had appeared, an Elder. Being told that he had, the 
squire asked where he was and learned which cell had been given him. 
Then the squire went to the Elder and, first bowing courteously, seated 
himself by the Elder's side and listened to a discourse. In the cool of the 
evening the squire made his offerings at the Tope and Bo-Tree, lit his 
lamp^ and departed with an invitation to both Elder and Brother to come 
up to his house neat day for their meal. 

“ I’m losing my hold on the squire,” thought the Brother. “ If this 
Elder stops, I sliall count for nothing with him.” So he was discontented 
and fell a-scheming how to make the Elder see that he must not settle 
down there for good. Accordingly, when the Elder came to pay his 
req)eots in the early morning, the Brother did not open his lips. The 
Arahat read the other’s thoughts and said to himself, “This Brother 
knows not that I shall ubver stand in his light either with the family that 
supports him or with his Brotherhood.” And going back to his cell, he 
became absorbed in the bliss of Insight and in the bliss of the Fruits. 

Next day, the resident Brother, having first knocked gingerly on the 
gong’, and having tapped on the gong with the back of his nail, went off 
alone to the squire’s house. Taking from him bis alms-bowl, the squire 
bade him be seated and adced where the stranger waa 

“I know no news of your friend,” said the Brother. “Though I 
knocked on the gong and tapped at his door, I couldn’t wake him. I can 

^ For $Mdi mmning *a gong,’ of. /A. iv. 806 ; hut soo nolo p. 818 of Vol. sx. of 
5. F. E, It is doubtful what kapiffhem oan msan. Gan the true reading be 
(funad/vaM) nakhtipitfheiM, i.e. ’with the bask of his nail’? The resident Brother’s 
objeet was to go through the form of waking the guest without disturbing his 
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only presume that Us dainty fiure [238] here yestecday has disagreed with 
him and that he is still a-b^ in oonsequenoe. PossiUy such doings may 
commend themselTes to yon.” 

(Meantime the Arahat^ who had waited till the time came to go his 
round Ibr alms, had washed and dressed- and risen with bowl and robe in 
the air aiid gone elsewhere.) 

The squire gave the Brother rice and milk to eat^ with ghee and sugar 
and honey in it. Then he had his bowl scoured with perfumed chunam 
powder and filled afresh, saying, ^*8ir, the Elder must be fiitigued with 
his journey ; take him this.** Without demur the Brother took the food 
and went his way, thinking to himself, If our friend once gets a taste of 
this, taking him by the throat and kicking him out of doors won’t get rid 
of him. But how can I get rid of it I If I give it away to a human 
being, it will be known. If I throw it into the water, the ghee will fioat 
on top. And as for throwing it away on the ground, that will only bring 
all the crows of the district fiooking to the spot.” In his perplexity his 
eye fell on a field that had been fired, and, scraping out the embers, he 
fiung the contents of his bowl into the hole, filled in the embers on the 
top, and went off home. Not finding the Elder there, he thought that the 
Arahat had understood his jealousy and departed. ** Woe is me,” he 
cried, ** for ray greed has made me to sin.” 

And thenoeforth sore affliction befell him and he became like a living 
ghost Dying soon after, he was re-born in hell and there was tormented 
for hundreds of thousands of years By reason of his ripening sin, in five 
hundred successive births he was an ogre and never had enough to eat^ 
except one day when he enjoyed a surfeit of offal. Next, for five hundred 
more existences he was a dog, and here too, only on one single day had his 
fill — of a vomit of rice ; on no other occasion did he have enough to eat. 
Even when he ceased to be a dog, he was only bom into a beggar family 
in a Kasi villaga From the hour of his birth, that family became still 
more beggared, and he never got half as much water-gruel as he wanted. 
And he was called Mitta-vindaka [239]. 

Unable at last to endure the pangs of hunger* that now beset t|iem, hut 
father and mother beat him and drove him away, crying, Begone, you 
curse! ” 

In the course of his wanderings, the little outcast came to Benares, where 
in thoae days the Bodhisatta was a teacher of world-wide fiime with five 
hundred young Brahmins to teach. In those times the Benares folk used to 
give day by day commons of food to poor lads and had them taught fiwe, 
and so this Mitta-vindaka also became a charity scholar under the Bodhi- 
satta. But he was fierce and intractable, always fighting with his fellows 

' Beading eMtakadukkham for FMnhm'M jatakoditkkham. 
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and heedless of his master’s raproofs ; and so the Bodhisatta’s fees fell off. 
And as he quarrelled so, and would not brook iwproof, the youth ended by 
running away, and came to a border-village whei'e he hired himself out for 
a living, and married a niisembly poor woman by whom he had two chil- 
dven. Later, the villagers paid him to teach them what was true doctrine 
and what was false, and gave him a hut to live in at the entrance to their 
village. But, all because of Mitta-vindaka’s coming to live among them, 
the king’s vengeance fell seven times on those villagers, and seven times 
were their homes burned to the ground ; seven times too did their water- 
tank dry up. 

Then they considered the matter and agi*eed that it was not so with 
them before Mitta-vindaka’s coming, but that ever since he came they had 
been going from bad to worse. So with blows they drove him from their 
village ; and forth he went with his family, and came to a haunted forest. 
And there the demons killed and ate his wife and children. Fleeing 
thence, he came after many wanderings to a village on the coast called 
Gambhira, arriving on a day when a ship was putting to sea ; and he 
hired himself for service aboard. For a week the ship held on her way, 
but on the seventh day she came to a complete standstill in mid-ocean, as 
though she had loin upon a rock. Then they cast lots, in order to rid 
them of their bane; and seven times the lot fell on Mitta-vindaka. So 
they gave him a raft of bamboos, and laying hold of him, cast him over- 
board. And forthwith the ship made way again [240]. 

Mitta-vindaka clambered on to his bamboos and floated on the waves. 
Thanks to his having obeyed the commandments in the times of the 
Buddha Kassapa, he found in mid-ocean four daughters of the gods dwell- 
ing in a palace of crystal, with whom he dwelt happily for seven days. 
Now palace-ghosts enjoy happiness only for seven days at a time ; and 
so, when the seventh day came and they had to depart to their punish- 
ment, they left himNyith an injunction to await their return. But no 
sooner were they departed, than Mitta-vindaka put off on his raft again 
and came to where eight daughteins of the gods dwelt in a palace of silver. 
Leaving them in turn, he came to where sixteen daughters of the gods 
dwelt in a palace of jewels, and thereafter to where thirty-two dwelt in a 
palace of gold. Paying no regard to their words, again he sailed away and 
came to a city of ogres, set among islands. And there an ogress was rang- 
ing about in the shape of a goat. Not knowing that she was an ogress, 
Mitta-vindaka thought to make a meal off the goat^ and seized hold of the 
craature by the leg. Straightway, by virtue of her demon-nature, she 
hurled him up and away over the ocean, and plump he fell In a thorn- 
brake on the slopes of the dry moat of Benares, and thence itilled to 
earth. 

Now it chanced that at that time thieves used to frequent that moat 
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and kill the King's goats ; and the goatherds had hidden themseWes hard 
bj to catch the rascals. 

Mitta-vindaka picked himself up and saw the goats. Thought he to 
himself, ** Well, it was a goat in an island in the ocean that, being seized 
by the leg, hurled me here over seas. Perhaps, if I do the same by one of 
these goats, I may get hurled bade again to where the daughters of the 
gods dwell in their ocean palaces." So, without thinking, he seized one of 
the goats by the leg. At once the goat began to bleat, and the goatherds 
came running up from every sida They laid hold of hint at once, crying, 
** This is the thief that has so long lived on the King’s goata" And they 
hesit him and began to haul him away in bonds to the King. 

Just at that time the Bodhisatta, with his five hundred young Brah- 
mins round him, was coming out of the city to bathe. Seeing and recog- 
nising Mitta-vindaka, he said to the goatherds, “ Why, this is a pupil of 
mine, my goor men ; what have you seized him fort ” Master," said they, 
** we caught Jiis thief in the act of seizing a goat by the 1^, and that’s 
why we’ve got hold of him.’’ Well," [241] said the Bodhisatta, <*sup- 
pose you hand him over to Us to live with ns as our slave." ** All right, 
sir," replied the men, and letting their prisoner go, they went their way. 
Then the Bodhisatta asked Mitta-vindaka whei*e he hsd been all that long 
time ; and Mitta-vindaka told him all that he had done. ^ 

*<’Ti8 through not hearkening to those who wished him well," said 
the Bodhisatta, ** that he has suffered all these misfortunes." And he 
ivicited this stanza : — 

The headstrong man who, when exhorted, i^ays 
No heed to friends who kindly counsel give, 

Shall come to certain harm, — like Mittaka, 

When by the leg he seized the grazing goat. 

And in those times both that Teacher and Mitta-vindaka passed away, 
and their after-lot w}is according to their deeds. 


Said tht daster. ‘‘This Losaka was himself the cause both of his getting little 
and of his setting Arahatship.’’ His lesson ended, he shewed the connexion and 
identified tne Birth by saying, “The Elder Losaka Tissa was the Mitta-vindaka 
of those days, and I the Teacher of world- wide fame^" 


^ Gompaie Nos. g2, 104, 860, 489, Petavatthu No. 48, AvadOM^^taka No. 50, 
J. At. 1878^ and Jnd. Aniiq. z. S98. A dnhioiir attempt to traoe in the wanderings of 
Mittavloda the germ of of the wanderings of Ulysses, has been made by the 
Bi^op of Colombo in tbe Ceylon R. A, R. 1884. 
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KAFOTA-JilTAKA. 


^ The headUrong man ," — ^This flto^ was told bj the Ifester while at Jetavaoa, 
about a oertain gtbedy Brother. His greedineas will be related in the Ninth 
Book in the Kftka^&taka^ 

But on this oooaaion the Brethren told the Maater, aaying, *‘Sir, this Brother 


ia g re e dy.** 

Said ^e Master, ‘‘Is it true [242] as they say, Brother, that you are greedy?” 
“Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“So too in bygone days. Brother, you were greedy, and bv reason of your 
mediness lost tout life j also you oausM the wise and good to lose their home.” 
And so saying be told this story of the past 


Once on a time when Brabmadatta was reigning in Benares, the Bodhi- 
aatta was born a pigeon. Now the Benares folk of those days, as an act of 
goodness, used to bang up straw-baskets in divers places for the shelter 
and comfort of the birdsf and the cook of the Lord High Treasurer of 
Benares bung up one of these baskets in his kitchen. In this basket tbe 
Bodhisatta took up his abode, sallying out at daybreak in quest of food, 
and returning home in the evening; and so he lived his life. 

But one day a crow, flying over the kitchen, snuffed up the goodly 
savour from the salt and fresh fish and meat there, and was filled with 
longing to taste it. Casting about how to have his will, he perched hard 
by, and at evening saw the Bodhisatta come home and go into the kitchen. 
“ Ah ! ” thought he, “ I can manage it through the pigeon.” 

So back he came next day at dawn, and, when the Bodhisatta sallied 
out in quest of^bsod, kept following him about from place to place like his 
shadow. So the Bodhisatta said, “ Why do you keep with me, friend ? ” 
“My lord,*’ answered the crow, ‘*your demeanour has won my admira- 
tion; and hencefortli it is my wish to follow you.” “But your kind of 
food and mine, friend, is not the same,” said the Bodhisatta; “you will 
be hard put to it if you attach yoursolf to me.’* “ My lord,” said the 
crow, “ when you are seeking your food, I will feed too, by your sida” 
“So be it^ then,” said the Bodhisatta; “only you must be earnest.” And 
with this admonition to the crow, the Bodhisatta ranged about pecking up 
grass-seeds; whilst the other went about turning over cowdung and pick- 

1 Thisisaninsdvertsnosof theeomi^lftr. There is no Kika-jitaka in the 9ih book, 
though there is in the 6th (No. 826), where it is stated that *the Introduotory Btoiy has 
already been related.* See Nos. 274 and 876. 
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ing out the ineects underneath till he had got his fill. Then back he came 
to the Bodhiaatta and remarked, My lord, you give too much time to 
eating; excess therein should be shunned.” 

And when the Bodhiaatta had fed and reached home again at evening, 
in fiew the crow with him into the kitchen [243]. 

** Why, our bird has brought another home with him ; ” exclaimed the 
cook, and hung up a second basket for the crow. And from that time on- 
ward the two birds dwelt together in the kitchen. 

Now one day the Lord High Treasurer had in a store of fish which the 
cook hung up about the kitchen. Filled with greedy longing at the sight, 
the crow made up his mind to stay at home next day and treat himself to 
this excellent fara. . 

So all the night long he lay groaning away; and next day, when the 
Bodhisatta was starting in search of food, and cried, Come along, friend 
crow,” the crow replied, ‘‘Go without me, my lord; for I have a pain in my 
stomach.*’ “ Friend,” answered the Bodhisatta, “ I never heard of crows 
having pains in their stomachs before. True, crows feel faint in each of 
the three night-watches; but if they eat a laqip-wick, their hunger is 
appeased for the moment ^ You must be hankering after the fish in the 
kitchen here. Come now, man’s food will not agree with you. Do not 
give way like this, but come and seek your food with me.” “ Indeed, I 
am not able, my lord,” said the crow. “Well, your own conduct will 
shew,” said the Bodhisatta. “ Only fall not a prey to greed, but stand 
steadfast.” And with this exhortation, away he flew to find his daily food. 

The cook took several kinds of fish, and dressed some one way, some 
another. Then lifting the lids off his saucepans a little to let the steam 
out, he put a colander on the top of one and went outside the door, where 
he stood wiping the sweat from his brow. Just at that moment out 
|K>pped the crow’s head from the basket. A glance told him that the cook 
was away, and, “Now or never,” thought he, “is my time. The only 
question is shall 1 choose minced meat or a big lump? ” Arguing that it 
takes a long time to make a full meal of minced meat, he resolved to take 
a large piece of fish and sit and eat it in his basket. So out he flew and 
alighted on the colander. “ Click ” went the colander. 

“ What can that be? ” said the cook, running in on hearing the noise. 
Seeing the crow, he cried, “ Oh, there’s that rascally crow wanting to eat 
my master’s dinner. I have to work for my master, not for that rascal I 
What’s he to me, I should like to know ? ” So, first shutting the door, he 
caught the crow and plucked every feather [244] off his body. Then, he 
pounded up ginger with salt and cumin, and mixed in sour butter-milk^ 
finally sousing the crow in the pickle and flinging him Imck into his 


I Cr. Vol. n. p. m. 
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basket. And there the crow lay groaning, overcome by the agony of his 
pain. 

At evening the Bodhisatta came back, and saw the wrotched plight of 
the crow. ** Ah ! greedy crow,” he exclaimed, ‘‘you would not heed my 
wordsy and now your own greed has worked you woe.” So saying, be 
ropeated this stanza : — 

The headstrong man who, when ezhortedj \wyH 
No heed to fhends who kindly counsel give, 

ShaU siirely perish, like the greedy crow^ 

Who laughed to scorn the pigeon^s warning words. 

Then, exclaiming “I too can no longer dwell here,'* the Bodhisatta 
flew away. But the crow died there and then, and the cook flung him, 
basket and all, on the dust-heap. 


Said the Master, “You were greedy. Brother, in bygone times, just as you are 
now ; and all because of your gr^iness the wise and good of those days had to 
abandon their homes.” Bavins ended this lesson, the Master preached the Four 
Truths, at the close whereof that Brother won the Fruit of the Second Path. 
Then the Master shewed the connexion and identified the Birth as follows: — 
“The greedy Brother was the crow of those times, and I the pigeon.” 


No. 43. 


VELUKA-JATAKA. 

“77i0 Aeacb<ron^\iaa.”- -This story was told by the Master while at Jeta- 
vana, about a certain headstrong Brother. For the Blessed One asked him 
whether the report was true that he was headstrong, and the Brother admitted 
that it was. “Brother,” said the Master, “this is not the first time you have been 
headstrong : you were just as headstrong in former days also, [245] and, as the 
result of your headstrong refusal to follow the advice of the wise and good, you 
met your end by the bite of a snake.” And so saying, he told this story of the 
past. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born into a wealthy family in the Kingdom of K&u. 
Having come to years of discretion, he saw how from passion springs pain 
and how true bliss comes by the abandonment of passion. So he put lusts 
from him, and going forth to the Himalayas became a hermit, winning by 
fulfilment of the ordained mystic meditations the five orders of the 
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Higher Knowledge and the eight Attainments. And as he lived hia 
life in the rapture of Insight, he came in after times to have a large 
following of five hundred hermits, whose teacher he was. 

Now one day a young poisonous viper, wandering about as vipers do, 
came to the hut of one of the heraits; and that Brother grew as fond 
of the creature as if it were his own child, housing it in a joint of bamboo 
and shewing kindness to it. And because it was lodged in a joint of 
bamboo, the viper was known by the name of “ Bamboo.*' Moreover, 
because the hermit was as fond of .the viper as if it were his own child, 
they called him ** Bamboo’s Father.” 

Hearing that one of the Brethren was keeping a viper, the Bodhisatta 
sent for that Brother and asked whether the report was true. When 
told that it was true, the Bodhisatta said, ” A viper can never be trusted ; 
keep it no longer.” 

“But,” urged the Brother, “my viper is dear to me as a pupil to 
a teacher; — T could not live without him.” “Well then,” answered the 
Bodhisatta, “know that this very snake will lose you your life.” But 
heedless of the master’s warning, that Brother still kept the pet he could 
not boar to part with. Only a very few days later all the Bi^ethren 
went out to gather fruits, and coming to a s])ot where all kinds grew 
in plenty, they stayed there two or three days. With them went 
“Bamboo’s Father,” leaving his viper behind in its bamboo prison. Two 
or thi-ee days afterwards, when he came back, he bethought him of feeding 
the creature, and, opening the cane, stretched out his hand, saying, “Come, 
my son; you must be hungry.” But angry with its long fast, the viper 
bit his outstretched hand, killing him on the spot, and made its escape into 
the forest 

Seeing him lying there dead, the Brethren came and told the Bodhi- 
satta [246], who bade the body be burned. Then, seated in their midst^ he 
exhorted the Brethren by repeating this stanza : — 

The headstrong man, who, when exhorted, iMtys 
No heed to friends who kindly counsel give, — 

Like * Bamboo’s father,’ shall be brought to nought. 

Thus did the Bodhisatta exhort his followers; and he develojjed 
within himself the four Noble States, and at his death was re-bom into 
the Brahma Realm. 


Said the Master, “Brother, this is not the first time you have shewn yourself 
headstrong ; you were no less headstrong in times gone by, and thereby met your 
death from a vitier’s bite.” Having ended his lesson, the Master snewod the 
connexion and identified the Birth by saying, “In those days, this headstrone 
Brother was ‘Bamboo’s Father,’ my disciples were the band of disciples, and I 
myself their teacher.” 
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No. 44. 

makasa-jXtaka. 


^^Smue4acking frxentUJ * — ^This story was told bv the Master whilst ou an 
alxQB-pilgrimage in Magadha, about some 8tu])id villagers in a certain hamlet. 
Tradition says that, after travelling from Sftvatthi to the kingdom of Magadha, 
he was on his round in that kingdom when he arrived at a certain hamlet, which 
was thronged with fools. In this hamlet these fools met tu£^ther one day, and 
debated tether, saying, ** Friends, when we are at work in the jungle, the 
mosquitos devour us; and that hinders our work. Let us, arming ourselves 
with bows and weapons, go to war with the mosquitos and shoot or hew them all 
to death.” So o£r to the jungle they went, and shouting, “Shoot down the 
mosquitos,” shot and struck one another, till they were in a sad state and 
returned only to sink on the ground in or within the village or at its entrance. 

Surrounded by the Order of the Brethren, the Master came in quest of alms 
to that villas. The sensible minority among the inhabitants no sooner saw 
the Blessed One, than they erected a pavilion at the entrance to their village 
and, after bestowing large alms on the \247] Brotherhood with the Buddha at its 
head, bowed to the Master and seated themselves. Observing wounded men 
lying around on this side and on that, the Master asked those lay-brothers, 
saying, “There are numbers of disabled men about; what has hapiiened to 
themT” “Sir,” was the reply, “thev went forth to war with the mosquitos, but 
only shot one another and so disabled themselves.” Said the Master, “This is 
not the fi»t time that these foolish people have dealt out blows to themselves 
instead of to the mosquitos they meant to kill ; in former times, also, there were 
those who, meaning to hit a mosquito, hit a fellow-creature instead.” And so 
saying, at those viOagers’ request he told this stoiy of the past. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta gained hik livelihood as a trader. In those days in a border- 
village in K&si thbn dwelt a number of carpenters. And it chanced that 
one of them, a bala grey-haired man, was planing away at some wood, 
with his head glistening like a copper bowl, when a mosquito settled 
on his scalp and stung him with its dart-like sting. 

Said the carpenter to his son, who was seated hard by, — “My boy, 
there’s a mosquito stinging me on the head; do dtive it away.” “Hohl 
still then, father,” said the son ; “one blow will settle it.” 

(At that very time the Bodhisatta had reached that village in the way 
of trade, and was sitting in the carpenter’s shop.) 

“Rid me of it,” cried the father. “All right, father,” answered the 
son, who was behind the old man’s back, and, raising a shaiqi axe on high 
with intent to kUl only the mosquito, he cleft — ^his ftther’s head in twain. 
So the old man fell dead on the spot. 

Thought the Bodhisatta, who had been an eye-witness of the whole 
scene, — “Better than such a friend is an enemy with sense, whom fear 
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of men’s vengeance will deter from killing a man.” And he recited these 
lines: — 

Scnse-lacldng friends are worse than foes with sense; 

Witness the son that sought the s^t to slay, 

But cleft, poor fool, his father’s skull in twain. [248] 

So saying, the Bodhisatta rose up and departed, passing away in after 
days to fare according to his deserts. And as for the carpenter, his body 
was burned by his kinsfolk. 


**Thu8, lay brethren,” said the Master, "in bygone times also there were those 
who, seeking to hit a mosquito, struck down a follow-creature.” This lesson 
ended, he shewed the connexion and identified the Birth by saying, " In those 
days 1 was myself the wise and good trader who departed after repeating the 
stanza.” 


No. 46. 

KOHI^i-JATAKA. 


/rwfMdif.”— This stoiy was told by the Master while at Jeta- 
vana, about a maid-servant of the Lord High Treasurer, Anatha-pi^idiha. For he 
is said to have had a maid-servant named Rohiiil, whose aged mother came to 
where the girl was pounding rice, and lay down. The flies came round the old 
woman and stung her os wi A a needle, so she cried to her daughter, " The flies 
are stinging me, my dear; do drive them away.” "Oh! I’ll drive them away, 
mother,^ said the girl, lifting her jiestle to the flies which had settled on her 
mother. Then, crying, "I’ll kill them I”, she smote her mother such a blow as to 
kill the old woman outright Seeing what she had done the girl began to weep 
and cry, "Oh I mother, mother I ” 

The news was brought to the Lord High Treasurer, who, after having the 
body burnt, went his way to the Monastery, and told the Master what had 
happened. "This is not the first time, layman,”, said the Master, "that in 
RohiijI’s anxiety to kill the flies on her motlier, she has struck her mother dead 
with a pestle; she did precisely tlie same in times past.” Then at Anfttha- 
pindika’s request, he told this story of the past 


Once u|x>n a time when Brahmadatta was roigning in Benares, tlie 
Bodhisatta was bom the son of the Lord High Treasurer, and came to 
be Loi'd High Treasurer himself at his father*s death. And he, too^ had a 
maid-servaiit whose name was Rohipf. And her mother, in like manner, 
went to where the daughter was pounding rice, and lay down, and called 
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out, 'Do drive these flies off me, my dear/ and in just the same way 
she struck her mother with a pestle, and killed her, and began to weep. 

Hearing of what had happened, [249] the Bodhisatta reflected: 'Here, 
in this world, even an enemy, with sense, would be preferable,* and recited 
these lines : — 

Seuse-lackmg friends are worse than foes with sense. 

Witness the girl whose reckless hand laid low 
Her mother, whom she now laments in vain. 

In these lines in praise of the wise, did the Bodhisatta preach the 
Truth. 


“This is not the first time, layman,*' saiil the Master, “that in Uohini's 
anxiety to kill flics she has killed her own mother instead.” This lesson ended, 
he shewed the connexion and ideiitifled the Birth by saying: — “The mother 
and daughter of to-day were also mother and daughter of those bygone times, 
and I myself the Lord High Treasurer.” 


No. 46. 


AHAMADUSAKA-JATAKA. 

kmwledge '^ — This story was told by the Master in a certain hamlet of 
Kosala about one who spoiled a pleasaunce. 

Tradition says that, in the course of an alms-journey among the people of 
Kosala, the Master came to a certain hamlet. A squire of the place invit^ the 
Buddha to take the mid-day meal at his house, and had his guest seated in the 
pleasaunce, where hu^shewed hospitality to the Brotherhood with the Buddha at 
its head, and courteously gave them leave to stroll at will about his grounds. So 
the Brethren rose up and walked about the grounds with the gardener. Ob- 
serving in their walk a bare space, they said to the gardener, “Lay -disciple, 
elsewhere in the pleasaunce there is abimdaut shade ; but here there's neither 
tree nor shrub. How comes this?” 

“ Sirs,” replied the man, “ when these grounds were being laid out, a village 
lad, who was doing the watering, pulled up idl the young trees hereabouts and 
then gave them much or little [2501 water according to the size of their roots. 
So the young trees withered and died off ; and that is why this space is bare.” 

Drawing near to the Master, the Brethren told him this. “Yes, Brethren,” 
said he, “this is not the first time that village lad has spoiled a pleasaunce; he 
did precisely the same in bygone times also.*' And so saying, he told this story 
of the past 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, a festival 
was proclaimed in the city ; and at the first summoning notes of the festal 
drum out poured the townsfolk to keep holiday. 
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Now in those days, a tnbe of monkeys was living in the king’s 
pleasaunce; and the king's gardener thought to himself, ‘‘They ’re holiday- 
making up in the city. I'll get the monkeys to do the watering for 
me, and be ofi* to enjoy myself with the rest.” So saying, he went to the 
king of the monkeys, and, first dwelling on the benefits his majesty and 
his subjects enjoyed from residence in the pleasaunce in the way of flowers 
and fruit and young shoots to eat, ended by saying, To-day there’s 
holiday-making up in the city, and I’m off to enj<»y myself. Couldn’t you 
water the young trees while I’m awayl” 

“Oh ! yes,” said the monkey. 

“Only mind you do,” said the gardener; and off he went, giving the 
monkeys the water-skins and wooden watering-pots to do the work 
with. 

Then the monkeys took the water-skins and watering-pots, and fell to 
watering the young trees. “But we must mind not to waste the water,” 
observed their king; “as you watiT, first puli each young tree up and 
look at the size of its roots. Then give plenty of water to those whose 
roots strike deep, but only a little to those with tiny roots. When this 
water is all gone, wo shall be hard put to it to get more.” 

“ To be sure,” said the other monkeys, and did as he bade them. 

At this juncture a certain wise man, seeing the monkeys thus engaged, 
asked them why they pulled up tree after tree and watered them according 
to the size of their roots. 

“Because such are our king’s commands,” answered the monkeys. 

Their reply moved the wise man to reflect how, with every desire 
to do good, the ignorant and foolish only succeed in doing harm. And he 
recited this stanza: [251] 

*'Tis knowledge crowns endeavour with success, 

For fools are thwarted by their foolishness, 

— Witness the a[)e that killed the garden trees. 

With this rebuke to the king of the monkeys, the wise man departed 
with his followers from the pleasaunce. 


Said the M<istcr, “Tins is not the first time. Brethren, that this village lad 
has 8iK>iled ploaHiiunccs ; he was just the same in bygone times also.’^ His 
lesson ended, ho shewed the connexion and identified the Birth by saying, “The 
village lad who sinnled this pleasaunce was the king of the monkeys in those 
days, and I was myself the wise and good man.” 


[Note, Cf. Nos. 268 and 271 ; and see the scene scutotured in the Stapa of 
Bharhuty Plate xlv, 5, as represented in the ffonticipieoe of this volume.] 
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vAru^wataka. 

knowledge ” — Thia Btonr was told by the Master while at Jetavana 
about one who spoiled spirits. Tradition says that Aii&tha-piiidika had a friend 
who kept a tavern. This fHend ready a supply of strong spirits which he 
sold for gold and for silver ^ and his tavern was crowded. He gave orders to his 
ap|>rentice to sell for cash only, and went off himself to bathe. This apprentice, 
while serving out the grog to his customers, ol^servcd them sendi^ out for salt 
and janhery and eatinff it as a whet. Thought he to himself, “Tliere can’t be 
any salt in our liquor; i’ll put some in.” So he put a pound of salt in a bowl of 
grog, and served it out to Ihe customers. And they no sooner took a mouthful, 
than they spat it out a^ain, saying, *‘What have you been up to?” "I saw you 
sending for salt after drinking our liquor, so 1 mixed some salt in.” ‘‘And that’s 
how you’ve spoilt good liquor, you booby,” cried the customers, and with abuse 
they got up one after another and flung out of the tavern. When the keeper of 
the tavern came home, and did not see [252] a single customer about, he asked 
where they had all got to. So the apprentice tohl him what had hapi>ened. 
Rating him for his folly, the man went off and told Anfttha-pindika. And the 
latter, thinking the story a good one to tell, re^iaired to Jetavana, where after due 
obeisance he told the Master all about it. 

“This is not the first time, layman,” said the Master, “that this a[>prentice 
has spoiled spirits. He did jukt the same once before.” Then at An&tha- 
pi^dilm’s request, he told this story of the past. 


Once oh a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benaie.^ the 
Bodhisatta was the Treasurer of Benares, and had a tavern-keeper who 
lived under his protection. This man having got ready a supply of 
strong spirits, which he left his apprentice* to sell while he himself went 
off to bathe, dun^g his absence his apprentice mixed salt with the liquor, 
and spoiled it just hi the same way. When on his return the young man’s 
guide and master*, came to know what had been done, he told the story 
to the Treasurer. ‘ Truly,’ said the latter, * the ignorant and foolish, with 
every desii’e to do g<K)d, only succeed in doing harm.’ And he recited 
this stamsa : 

’Tis knowledge crowns endeavour with success; 

For fools are thwarted by their foolishness, 

— Witness Kop^nua’s salted bowl of grog. 

In these Hues the Bodhisatta taught the truths 


^ Apparently regarded as a * Jewish* proceeding, as opposed to normal barter. 

''' With a dry humour, the Pali applies to the publican and his apprentice the terms 
normalbr applM to a reUgions teacher and his pupil. 
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Said the Maater, ** Layman, this same iwreoii epoiled epirits in the past as 
now.” Then he shewed the connexion and identifiM the Birth by saying, "He 
who spoiled the spirits now was also the spoiler of the spirits in those Bygone 
days, and 1 myself was then the Treasurer of Benares.” 


No. 48. 

vedabbha-jAtaka. 


^^Mwguided ^orr.”~This stoir waa told by the Master while at Jetavana 
about a self-willed Brother. Saicf the Master to that Brother, " This is not the 
first time, Brother, that you have been self-willed ; you were of just the same 
disiKwition in bygone times also [26^; and therefore it was that, as you would 
not follow the advice of the wise and good, you came to be cut in two by a sharp 
sword and were flung on the highway; and you were the sole cause why a 
thousand inenlnet their end.” And so saying, he told this story of the past. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, there 
was a brahmin in a village who knew the charm called Vedabbha. Now 
this charm, so they say, was precious beyond all price. For, if at a 
cei*tain conjunction of the planets the charm was repeated and the gaze 
bent upwards to the skies, straightway from the heavens there rained the 
Seven Things of Price, — ^gold, silver, pearl, coral, catseye, ruby, and 
diamond. 

In those days the Bodhisatta was a pupil of this brahmin; and one 
day his master left the village on some business or other, and came 
with the Bodhisatta to the countiy of Ceti. 

In a forest by the way dwelt five hundred robbers — known as *‘the De- 
spatchers” — ^who made the way impassable. And these caught the Bodhi- 
satta and the Yedabbha-brahmin. (Why, you ask, were they called the 
Despatcherst — Well, the story goes that of every two prisoners they 
made they used to d$ipaieh one to fetch the ransom; and that’s why 
they were called the Despatchers. If they captured a father and a son, 
they told the father to go for the ransom to free his son ; if they caught a 
mother and her daughter, they sent the mother for the money; if they 
caught two brothers, they let the elder go ; and so too, if they caught 
a teacher and his pupil, it was the pupil they set free. In this case, 
therefore, they kept the Vedabbluipbrahmiu, and sent the Bodhisatta for 
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the I'ansoni.) And the Bodhisatta said with a bow to his master, 
a day or two I shall surely come back; have no fear; only fail not to 
do as T shall say. To-day will come to pass the conjunction of the 
planets which brings about the rain of the Things of Price. Take heed 
lest, yielding to this mishap, you repeat the charm and call down the 
pi'ecious shower. For, if you do, calamity will certainly befall both you 
iind this band of robbers.** With this warning to his master, the Bodhi- 
satta went his way in quest of the ransom. 

At supset the I'obbers bound the brahmin and laid him by the heels. 
Just at this moment the full moon rose over the eastern honzon, and 
the brahmin, studying the heavens, knew [254] that the great conjunction 
was taking place. **Why,** thought he, **sliould 1 suffer this misery) 
By repeating the charm I will call down the precious rain, i>ay the 
robbers the ransom, and go free.’* So he called out to the robbers, 
** Friends, why do you take me a prisoner)’* “To get a ransom, reverend 
sir,’* said they. “Well, if that is all you want,** said the brahmin, “make 
haste and untie me; have my head bathed, and new clothes put on me; 
and let mo be perfumed and decked with flowers. Then leave me to 
myself.** The robbers did as he bade them. And the brahmin, marking 
the conjunction of the planets, repeated his charm with eyes uplifted 
to the heavens. Forthwith the Things of Price poured down from the 
skies ! The robbera picked them all up, wrapping their booty into bundles 
with their cloaks. Then with their brethren they mai'clied away; and 
the brahmin followed in the rear. But, as luck would have it, the party 
was captured by a second band of five hundred robbers ! “ Why do you 
seize us)’* said the first to the second band. “For booty,’* was the answer. 
“If booty is what you want, seize on that brahmin, who by simply gazing 
up at the skies brought down riches as rain. It was he who gave us all 
that we have got.’* ^ the second band of robbers let the first band go, 
and seized on the brahmin, crying, “Give us riches too!” “It would 
give me great pleasure,** said the brahmin; “but it wiU be a year before 
the requisite conjunction of the planets takes place again. If you will 
only bo so good as to wait till then, I will invoke the precious shower for 
you.” 

“Rascally brahmin!” cried the angry robbera, “yon made the other 
band lich off-hand, but want us to wait a whole year 1 ’* And they cut him 
in two with a sharp sw'ord, and flung his body in the middle of the road. 
Then hurrying after tlie firat band of robbera, tliey killed every man of 
them too in hand-to-hand fight, and seized the booty, ^ext, they divided 
into two companies and fought among themselves, company against com- 
pany, till two hundred and fifty men were slain. And so they went on 
ki|]ing one another, till only two were left alive. Thus did those thousand 
men come to destruction. 
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Now, when the two survivors had managed to carry off the treasure 
they hid it in the jungle near a village ; and one of them sat there, sword 
in hand, [255] to guard it, whilst the other went into the village to get 
rice and have it cooked for supper. 

Covetousness is the root of ruin!” mused he* that stopped by the 
treasure. When my mate conies back, he'll want half of this. Suppose 
I kill him the moment he gets back.’* So he drew his swoixl and sat 
waiting for his comrade's return. 

Meanwhile, the other had equally reflected that the booty had to be 
halved, and thought to himself, ‘‘Suppose I poison the rice, and give it 
him to eat and so kill him, and have the whole of the treasure to 
myself.” Accordingly, when the rice was boiled, he flrst ate his own share, 
and then put poison in the rest, which he carried back with him to the 
jungle. But scaixse had he set it down, when the other robber cut him 
in two with his sword, and hid the body away in a secluded s[>ot. 
Then he ate the poisoned rice, and died then and there. Thus, by 
reason of the ti*eH8ure, not only the brahmin but all the robbers came to 
destruction. 

Howbeit, after a day or two the Bodhisatta came back with the ransom. 
Not finding his master where he had left him, but seeing treasure strewn 
all i*ound about, his heart misgave him that, in spite of his advice, his 
master must have called down a shower of treasure from the skies, and 
that all must have perished in consequence ; and he proceeded along the 
road. On his way he came to where his master’s body lay cloven in twain 
upon the way. “ Alas ! ” he cried, ” he is dead through not heeding my 
warning." Then with gathered sticks he made a pyre and burnt his 
master’s body, making an offering of wild fioweiu Further along the road, 
he came upon the five hundred “Despatchers," and further still upon the 
two hundred and fifty, and so on by degrees until at last he came to whero 
lay only two corpses. Marking how of the thousand all but two had 
perished, and feeling sure that there must be two survivors, and that these 
could not refrain from strife, he pressed on to see where they had gone. So 
on he went till he found the path by which with the treasure they had 
turned into the jungle ; and there he found the heap of bundles of treasui'e, 
and one robber lying dead with his rice-bowl overturned at his side. 
Realising the whole story at a glance, the Bodhisatta set himself to search 
for the missing man, and at last found his body in the secret spot where it 
had been flung [256]. “ And thus,’* mused the Bodhisatta, “through not 

following my counsel my master in his self-will has been the means of 
destroying not himself only but a thousand others also. Truly, they that 

^ Or perhaps a full stop should be inserted after eva ti, the words ‘‘Covetousness 
...ruin” being treated as a maxim quoted parenthetieaU|y by the author. 
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seek their own gain by mistaken and misguided meaus shall i*eap ruin, even 
as my master.” And he repeated this stanza : — 

Misguided effi>rt leads to loss, not gain; 

Thieves killed Yedabbha and themselves were slain. 

Thus spake the Bodhisatta, and he went on to say, — ” And even as my 
roastei^s misguided and misplaced effort in causing the rain of treasure 
to fall from heaven wrought both his own death and the destruction of 
others with him, even so shall every other man who by mistaken means 
seeks to compass his own advantage, utterly perish and involve others in 
his destruction.” With these words did the Bodhisatta make the forest 
ring ; and in this stanza did he preach the Truth, whilst the Tree-fairies 
shouted applause. The treasure he contrived to carry off to his own home, 
where he lived out his term of life in the exercise of almsgiving and other 
good works. And when his life closed, he departed to the heaven he had 
won. 


Said the Master, ”This is not the first time, Brother, you were self-willed ; 
you were self-willed in bygone times as well; and by your selfwill you came 
to utter destruction.” His lesson ended, he identified the Birth by saying, 
^*The aelfwilled Brother was the Vedabbha-brahmin of those days, and 1 mys^ 
his pupil.” 


[JVote, Dr Richard Morris was the first to trace in this Jfttaka on early 
form of Chaucer’s Pardowr^M Tale (see Contemporary Review for Mav, 1881) ; 
Mr H. T. Francis and Mr C. H. Tawney independently traced the same 
connection in the Academyj Dec. 22, 1883 (subsequently reprinted in an enlarged 
form), and in the Cambridge Journal of PhUotogy^ Yol. xii. 1883. See cuso 
Clouston’s Popular TaUi and Fictiona,'\ 
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NAKKHATTA-JiTAKA. 


[257] The fool may^ vfoteL” — ^This stoiy was told by the Master while at 
Jetavana about a certain Naked-ascetic. Tradition says that a gentleman of 
the country near Sftvatthi asked in marriage for his son a young SAvatthi lady of 
equal rank. Having fiz^ a day to come and fetch the bride, he sulwequently 
consulted a Naked-ascetic who was intimate with his family, as to whether the 
stars were favourable for holding the festivities that day. 

”He didn’t ask me in the first instance,” thought the indignant ascetic, ”but 
having already fixed the day, without consulting me^ just makes an empty 
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referenoe to me now. Very good ; 1*11 teach him a lesson.** So he made answer 
that the stars were not favourable for that day ; that the nuptials ought not to 
be celebrated that day ; and that, if thev were, great misfortune would come of 
it. And the country family in their faith in their ascetic did not for the bride 
that day. Now the bride’s friends in the town had made all their ][>repai«tions 
for celebrating the nuptials, and when they saw that the other side did not 
come, they said, “It was they who fixed to-day, and yet they have not come; 
and we have gone to great expense about it all. Who are these people, forsooth? 
Let us marry the ^rl to someone else.** So they found another bridegroom and 
gave the girl to him in marriage with all the festivities they had already pre- 
pared. 

Next day the country party came to fetch the bride. But the Sftvatthi 
people rated them as follows: — “You country folk are a bad lot ; you fixed the 
day yourselves, and then insulted us by not coming. We have given the maiden 
to another.’* The countiy party starts a quarrel, but in the end went home the 
way they came. 

Now the Brethren came to know how that Naked-ascetic had thwarted the 
festivity, and they began to talk the matter over in the Hall of Truth. Entering 
the Hall, and learning on enquiry the subject of their conversation, the Master 
said, “Brethren, this is not the first time that this same ascetic has thwarted 
the festivities of that family; out of pique with them, he did just the same thing 
once before.” And so saying, he told this story of the past. 


Once on a time when Brahiiiadatta was i*eigning in Benaras, some 
townsfolk had a.sked a country-girl in marriage and had named the day. 
Having already made the arrangement, they asked their family ascetic 
whether the stars were propitious for the ceremony on that day. Piqued 
at their having fixed the day to suit themselves without fiEst taking counsel 
with /am, the ascetic made up his mind to thwart their marriage festivities 
for that day ; [258] and accordingly he made answer that the stars were 
not favourable for that day, and that, if they persisted, gi*ave misfortune 
would be the result. So, in their faith in the ascetic, they stayed at home ! 
When the country folk found that the town party did not come, they said 
among themselves, “It was they who fixed the marriage for to-day, and 
now they have not come. Who are they, forsooth ? ** And they married 
the girl to someone else. 

Next day the townsfolk came and asked for the girl ; but they of the 
country made this answer: — “You town-people lack common decency. 
You yourselves named the day and yet did not come to fetch the bride. 
As you stopped away, we married her to someone else.** “ But we asked 
our ascetic, and he told us the stars were unfavourable. That’s why we 
did not come yesterday. Give us the girl.” “Yon didn’t come at the 
praper time, and now she’s another's. How can we many her twice overt” 
Whilst they wrangled thus with one another, a wise mibi from the town 
came into the country on business. Hearing the townsfolk explain that 
they had consulted ^eir ascetic and that their absence was due to the 
unfavourable disposition of the stars, he exclaimed, “ What, forsooth, do 
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the Btani matter 1 Is not the lucky thing to get the girl?” And, so 
saying, he rapeated this stanza : — 

The fool may watch for Mucky days,’ 

Yet luck shall always miss; 

’Tis luck itself is luck’s own star. 

What can mere stars achieve ? 

As for the townsfolk, as they did not get the girl for all their wrangling, 
they had to go off home again ! 


Said the Master, **This is not the first time, Brethren, that this Naked- 
ascetic has thwarted that family’s festivities ; he did just the same thing in 
bygone times also.” His lesson ended, he shewed the connexion and identified 
the Birth by saying, ** This ascetic [259] was also the ascetic of those days, and 
the families too were the same ; 1 myself was the wise and good man who uttered 
the stanza.” 


No. 50. 

DUMMEOHA-JATAKA. 

**A thoumvnd evil-doers ,^' — This story was told by the Master while at Jeta- 
vairn, a^ut actions done for the world’s good, as will be exi>laiiied in the Twelfth 
Book in the MahA-Kanha-Jiltaka^ 



Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was reborn in the womb of the Queen Consort. When he was 
born, be was named Prince Brahmadatta on his name-day. By sixteen 
years of age he had been well educated at Takkasila, had learned the Three 
Vedas by heart, and was veiaed in the Eighteen Branches of Knowledge. 
And his father made him a Viceroy. 

Now in those days the Benares folk were much given to festivals to 
*god8,* and used to shew honour to *gods.’ It was their wont to massacre 
numbers of sheep, goats, poultry, swine, and other living crea^res, and 
[terforni their rites not merely ^with ilowers and perfumes but with gory 


1 No. 469. 
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carcasses. Thought the destined Lord of Mercy to himself, Led astray 
by superstition, men now wantonly sacrifice life; the multitude are for 
the most part given up to irreligion : but when at my father’s death I 
succeed to my inheritance, I will find means to end such destruction 
of life. I will devise some clever stratagem whereby the evil shall be 
stopped without harming a single human being.” In this mood the prince 
one day mounted his chariot and drove out of the city. On the way he 
saw a crowd gathered together at a holy banyan-tree, pmying to the fairy 
who had been I'eborn in that tree, to grant them sons and daughters, 
honour and wealth, each according to his heart’s desire. Alighting from 
his chariot the Bodhisatta drew near to the tree and behaved as a wor- 
shipper so far as to make offerings of perfumes and flowers, sprinkling the 
tree with water, and pacing reverently round its trunk. Then mounting 
his chariot again, ho went his way back into the city. 

Thenceforth the prince made like journeys from time to time to the 
tree [2G0], and worshipped it like a true believer in ‘gods.’ 

In due course, when his father died, the Bodhisatta ruled in his stead. 
Shunning the four evil courses, and practising the ten royal virtues, he 
ruled his people in righteousness. And now that his desire had come to 
pass and he was king, the Bodhisatta set himself to fulfil his fonner 
resolve. So he called together his ministers, the bmhmins, the gentry, and 
the other ordera of the people, and asked the assembly whether they knew 
how he had made himself king. But no man could tcdl. 

“Have you ever seen me reverently worshipping a banyan-tree with 
perfumes and the like, and bowing down before it?” 

“ Sire, we have,” said they. 

“ Well, 1 was making a vow ; and the vow was that, if ever 1 became 
king, 1 would offer a sacrifice to that tree. And now that by help of the 
god 1 have come to be king, I will offer my promised sacrifice. So 
prepare it with all speed.” 

“ But what are we to make it of ? ” 

“ My vow,” said the king, “ was this : — All such as are addicted to the 
Five Sins, to wit the slaughter of living creatures and so forth, and all such 
as walk in the Ten Paths of Unrighteousness,, them will I slay, and with 
their flesh and their blood, with their entrails and their vitals, I will make 
my offering. So proclaim by beat of drum that our lord the king in 
the days of his viceroyalty vowed that if ever he became king he would 
slay, and offer up in a sacrifice, all such of his subjects as break the 
Commandments. And now the king wills to slay one thousand of such 
as are addicted to the Five Sins or walk in the Ten Paths of Unrighteous- 
ness; with the hearts and the flesh of the thousand shall a sacrifice be 
made in the god’s honour. Proclaim this that all may know throughout 
the city. Of those that transgress after this date,’* added the king, “ will 
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1 slay a thousand, and offer them as a sacrifice to the god in discharge of 
my vow.*’ And to make his meaning clear the king uttered this stansa : — 

A thousand evil-doers once I vowed 
In pious gratitude to kill; 

And evil-doers form so huge a crowd, 

That I will now my vow fulfil. [261] 

Obedient to the king’s commands, the ministers had proclamation made 
by beat of drum accordingly throughout the length and breadth of Benares. 
Such was the effect of the proclamation on the townsfolk that not a soul 
persisted in the old wickedness. And throughout the Bodhisatta’s reign 
not a man was convicted of transgressing. Thus, without harming a single 
one of his subjects, the Bodhisatta made them observe the Commandments. 
And at the close of a life of alms-giving and other good works he passed 
away with his follower to throng the city of the devas. 


Said the Master, This is not the first time, Brethren, that the Buddha has 
acted for the world’s good ; he acted in like manner in bygone times as well.” 
His lesson ended, he shew^ the connexion and identified &e Birth by siwing, 
**The Buddha’s disciples were the ministers of those days, and I myself was 
the King of Benares.” 


No. 51. 


mahasIlava-jAtaka. 


“ Toil on, my brother'' — This storv was told by the Master while at Jetavana, 
about a Brother who had given up all earnest effort Being asked by the Master 
whether the report was true that he was a backslider, the Brother [262] said 
it was true. **How can you. Brother,” said the Master, “grow cold in so 
saving a faith? Even when the wise and good of bygone days had lost their 
kingdom, yet so undaunted was their resolution that in the end they won back 
their sovereignty.” And so saying, he told this story of the past. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta came to life a^in as the child of the queen ; and on his name- 
day they gave him the name of Prince Goodness. At the age of sixteen 
his education was complete ; and later he came at his father’s death to be 
king, and rnleci his |)eople rigliteously under the title of the great King 
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OoodneBB. At each of the four eity-gatee he built an almonry, another in 
the heart of the city, and yet another at his own palace-gatea^-^x in all ; 
and at each he diatributed alma to poor traTellera and the needy. He kept 
the Gommandmenta and obeerved the fiuit-daya ; he abounded in patience, 
loving-kindneas, and men^; and* in rightenusneaa he ruled the land, 
cheri^ing all creaturea alike with the fond love of a father for hia baby 
boy. 

Now one of the king*8 miniatera had dealt treacheroualy in the king’a 
harem, and thia became matter common talk. The miniatera reported it 
to the king. Examining into the matter himaelf, the king found the 
miniater’a guilt to be clear. 8o he aent for the culprit^ and aaid, 
blinded by folly I you hare ainned, and are not worthy to dwell in my 
kingdom ; take your aubatance and your wife and family, and go hence.’’ 
Driven thua from the realm, that miniater left the Kaai country, and, 
entering the aervice of the king of Koaala, gradually rose to be that 
monarch’s confidential adviser. One day he said to the king of Kosala, 
** Sire, the kingdom of Benares is like a goodly honeycomb untainted by 
flies; its king is feebleneaa itself; and a trifling force would suffice to 
conquer the whole country.” 

Hereon, the king of Kosala reflected that the kingdom of Benares was 
large, and, considering this in connexion with the advice that a trifling 
force could conquer it, he grew suapiciouB that hia adviser was a hireling 
suborned to lead him into a trap. ** Traitor,” he cried, ”you are paid to 
say thia ! ” 

Indeed I am not,” answered the other; do but apeak the truth. 
If you doubt me, send men to massacre a village over his border, and see 
whether, when they are caught and brought before him, the king does not 
let them off scot-free and even load them with gifts.” 

** He shows a very bold front in making his assertion,” thought the 
king; ‘*I will test hia counsel [263] without delay.” And accordingly 
he aent some of his creatures to harry a village acroaa the Benarea border. 
The ruffians were captured and brought before the king of Benares, who 
asked them, saying, **My children, why have you killed my villagers f” 

** Beoauae we could not make a living,” said they. 

^*Then why did you not come to me ?” aaid the king. **See that you 
do not do the like again.” 

And he gave them presents and sent them away. Back they went 
and told thia to the king of Kosala. But thia evidence was not enon^ to 
nerve him to the expedition ; and a second band was aent to massacre 
another village, thia time in the heart of the kingdom. These too were 
likewise sent away with presents by the king of Benares. But even this 
evidence was not deemed strong enough ; and a third party was aent to 
plunder the very atmeta of Benares t And these, like their fbremnnera. 
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were eent away with presents ! Satisfied at last that the king of Benares 
was an entirely good king, the king of Kosala resolved to seize on his 
kingdom, and set out against him with troops and elephants. 

Nowin these days the king of Benares had a thousand gallant warriors, 
who would face" the charge even of a rut elephant, — whom the launched 
thunderbolt of Indra could not terrify, — a matchless band of invincible 
heroes ready at the king’s command to reduce all India to his sway! 
These, hearing the king of Kosala was coming to take Benares, came to 
their sovereign with the news, and prayed* that they might be despatched 
against the invader. “ We will defeat and capture him, sire,” Mdd they, 
before he can set foot over the border.” 

*‘Not so, my children,” said the king. None shall suffer because of 
me. Let those who covet kingdoms seize mine, if they will.” And he 
refused to allow them to march against the invader. 

Then the king of Kosala crossed the bolder and came to the middle- 
country ; and again the ministers went to the king with renewed entreaty. 
But still the king refused. And now the king of Kosala appeared outside 
the city, and sent a message to the king bidding him either yield up the 
kingdom or give battle. fight not,” was the message of the king of 
Benares in reply ; ** let him seize my kingdom.” 

Yet a third time the king’s ministers came to him and besought him 
not to allow the king of Kosala to enter, but to permit them to overthrow 
and capture him before the city. Still refusing, the king bade the city- 
gates be opened, [264] and seated himself in state aloft upon his royal 
throne with his thousand ministers round him. 

Entering the city and finding none to bar his way, the king of Kosala 
passed with his army to the roya} jialace. The doors stood open wide ; and 
there on his gorgmus throne with his thousand ministers around him sate 
the great King Goddpess in state. ‘’Seize them all,” cried the king of 
Kosala ; “ tie their hands tightly behind their backs, and away with them 
to the cemetery I There dig holes and bury them alive up to the neck, so 
that they cannot move hand or foot The jackals will come at night and 
give them sepulchre I ” 

At the bidding of the ruffianly king, his followers bound the king of 
Benares and his ministers, and hauled them off. But even in this hour 
not so much as an angry thought did the great King Goodness harbour 
against the ruffians ; and not a man among his ministers, even when they 
were being marohed off in bonds, could disobey the king, — so perfect is 
said to have been the discipline among his followers. 

Bo King Goodness and his ministers were led off and buried up to the 
neck in pits in the cemetery, — ^the king in the middle and the others on 
either side of him. The ground was trampled in upon them, and there 
they were left. Still meek and free from anger against his oppressor, King 
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Ooodnen exhorted hie oompenioiie, eajing, Let jour heeite be filled with 
naught but loye and charity, my children.’* 

Now at midnight the jarimls came trooping to the banquet of human 
fieeh ; and at eight of the beaete the king and hie companione imieed a 
mighty shout all together, frightening the jackab away. Halting^ the 
pack looked back,' and, eeeing no one pursuing, again came forward. A 
second shout droTo them away again, but only to return as before. But 
the third time^ seeing that not a man amongst them all pursued, the jackals 
thought to themselves, ‘‘These must be men who are doomed to death.” 
They came on boldly ; even when the shout was again being raised, they 
did not turn tail. On they came, each singling out his pr^, — ^the chief 
jackal making for the king, and the other jackals for his companions [265]. 
Fertile in resource, the king marked the beast’s approach, and, raising his 
throat as if to receive the bite, fastened his teeth in the jackal’s throat 
with a grip like a vice ! Unable to free its throat from the mighty grip of 
the king’s jaws, and fearing death, the jackal raised a great howl. At his 
cry of distress the pack conceived that their leader must have been caught 
by a man. With no heart left to approach their own destined prey, away 
they all scampered for their lives. 

Seeking to free itself from the king’s teeth, the trapped jackal plunged 
madly to and fix>, and thereby loosened the earth above the king. Here- 
upon the latter, letting the jackal go, put forth his mighty strength, and 
by plunging from aide to side got his hands free ! Then, clutching the 
brink of the pit, he drew himself up, and came forth like a cloud scudding 
before the wind. Bidding his companions be of good cheer, hc' now set to 
work to loosen the earth round them and to get them out, till with all his 
ministers he stood free once more in the cemetery. 

Now it chanced that a corpse had been exposed in that part of the 
cemetery which lay between the respective domains of two ogres ; and the 
ogres were disputing over the division of the spoil. 

** We can’t divide.it ourselves,” said they ; “but this King Goodness is 
righteous ; he will divide it for us. Let us go to him.” So they dragged 
the corpse by the foot to the king, and said, “Sire, divide this man and 
give us each our share.” “Certainly I wU],-my friends,” said the king. 
“ But, as I am dirty, I must bathe first.” 

Straightway, by their magic power, the ogres brouf^t to the king the 
scented water prepared for the usurper’s bath. And when the king had 
bathed, they brought him the robes which had been laid out for the 
usurper to wear. When he had put these on, they brought his mq{esty 
a box containing the four kinds of scent When he had perfomed himseli^ 
they bfonglht flowers of divers kinds laid out upon jewelled frma, in a 
casket of gold. When he had decked himself with the flowers, the ogres 
asked whether they could be of any forther service. And the king gave 
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them to understand [266] that he was hungrj. So away went the ogres, 
and returned with rice flavoured with all the choicest flavoursf which had 
been prepared for the usurper’s table. And the king, now bathed and 
scented, dressed and arrayed, ate of the dainty fare. Thereupon the ogres 
brought the usurper’s perfumed water for him to drink, in the usurper’s 
own golden bowl, not foigetting to bring the golden cup too. When the 
king had drunk and had washed his mouth and was washing his hands, 
they brought him fragrant betel to chew, and asked whether his migesty 
had any further commanda Fetch me,*’ said he, ** by your magic power 
the sword of state which lies by the usurper’s pillow.^’ And straightway 
the sword was brought to the king. Then the king took the corpse, and 
setting it upright, cut it in two down the chine, giving one-half to each 
ogra This done, the king washed the blade, and girded it on his side. 

Having eaten their fill, the ogteB were glad of heart, and in their 
gratitude asked the king what more they could do for him. “ Set me by 
your magic power,” said he, ** in the usurper's chamber, and set each of my 
ministers back in his own house.” Certainly, sire,” said the ogres ; and 
forthwith it was done. Now in that hour the usurper was lying asleep on 
the royal bed in his chamber of state. And as he slept in all tranquillity, 
the good king struck him with the flat of the sword upon the belly. 
Waking up in a fright, the usurper saw by the lamp-light that it was the 
great King Goodness. Summoning up all his courage, he rose from his 
couch and said : — Sire, it is night ; a guard is set ; the doors are barred ; 
and none may enter. How then came you to my bedside, sword in hand 
and clad in robes of splendour Y ” Then the king told him in detail all 
the story of his escape. Then the usurper’s heart was. moved within him, 
and he cried, O king, I, though blessed with human nature, knew not 
your goodness; but knowledge theiwof was given to the fierce and cruel 
ogres, wl^ose food ' m fiesh and blood. Henceforth, I, sire, [267] will not 
plot against such ^nal virtue as you possess.” So saying, he swore an 
oath of friendship upon his sword and begged the king’s forgiveness. And 
he made the king lie down upon the bed of state, while he stretched 
himself upon a little couch. 

On the morrow at daybreak, when the sun had risen, his whole host 
of every rank and degree was mustered by beat of drum at the usurper’s 
command ; in their presence he extolled King Goodness, as if raising the 
full-moon on high in the heavens; and right before them all, he again 
asked the king’s forgiveness and gave him back his kingdom, sayings 
** Henceforth, let it be my chaige to deal with rebels; rule thou thy 
kingdom, with me to keep watch and ward.” And so saying, he passed 
sentence on the slanderous traitor, and with His troops and elephants went 
^k to his own kingdom. 

Seated in majesty and splendour beneath a white canopy of sovereignty 
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upon a throne of gold with as of a gaselie^ the great King (loodneM 
contemplated his own glory and thought thus within himself: — '*Had 1 
not persevered, I should not be in the eiyoyment of this magnifioenoe^ nor 
would my thousand ministers be still numbered among the livingi It was 
by peiseveranoe that I recovered the royal state I had lost^ and saved the 
lives of n^ thousand ministers. Verily, we^should strive on unremittingly 
with dauntless hearts, seeing that the fruit of perseverance is so excellent*’ 
And therewithal the king broke into this heartfelt utterance : — 

Toil on, my brother; still in hope stand hat; 

Nor let thy ooursM flag and tire. 

Myself 1 see^ who^ lul my woes o’erpast, 

Am master of my heart’s deaira 

Thus spoke the Bodhisatta in the fulness of his heart, declaring how 
sure it is that the earnest effort of the good will come to maturity. After 
a life spent in right-doing he passed away to fare thereafter according to 
his deserts. [268] 


His lesson ended, the Master preaciiod the Four Truths, at the close whereof 
the backsliding Brother won Arahatship. . The Master shewed the connexion 
and identified the Birth by saying, "Devadatta was the traitorous minister of 
those days, the Buddha’s disciples wore the thousand ministers, and I myself the 
great King Goodness.” 

[Able. Of. the Volsung-Saga in Hagen’s Helden Sagen, iii. 23, and •/bum. of 
P/iAof. xii. 120.] — e 


No. 62. 

cOla-janaka-jAtaka. 

“ Toil 091, my brother /* — This story was told by the Master while at Jetavana. 
about another backslidinff Brother. All the incidents that are to be related 
here, will be given in the MahA-janaka-J&taka^ 

The king, seated beneath the white canopy of sovereignty, recited this 
stanza: — 


‘*Toil on, my brother; still in hope stand fast; 

Faint not, nor tire, though harsased sore. 

Myself 1 see, who^ all my woes o’erpast, 

Have fought my stubborn way ashore. 

Here too the booksUdiog Brother won Arahatship. The All-wise Buddha was 
King Janaka. 

1 One of the last Jitakas, not yet edited. 
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PU^^^APlTWlTAKA. 

'*What1 Zamw u n Ut M ed.” — Thia oCoiy ma told by the Master while at 
Jetavana, about aome drugged liquor. 

Once on a time the tippers oi S&vatthi met to take couneel, saying, We’ve 
not got the price of a drink left; how are we to get it?” 

“Cheer up I” said one rufRau; “I’ve a little plan.” 

“What may that bet” cried the othena 

“It’s An&tha-pip4ika*B custom” said the Mow, “to wear his rings and 
richest attire, when ^ng to wait ujfm the king. Let us doctor some liquor 
with a stupef^ng drug and fit up a dnnldng-booth, in which we will all be sitting 
when Anftth^pin^ika passes by. *Oome and join us. Lord High Treasurer/ 
we’ll crvp and jify him with our liquor till he loses his senses. Then let us 
relieve mm of ms rings and dothes, and get the price of a drink.” 

His plan mightily pleased the other rogues, and was diilv carried out As 
Anfttba-piQ^ika was retuniing, they went out to meet him and invited him [269] 
to come along with them ; for they had got aome rare liquor, and ho must taste 
it before he went 

“What?” thought he, “shall a bdiever, who has found Salvation, touch 
strong drink? Howbeit^ though I have no craving for it, yet will I expore there 
rogues.” So into their booth he went, where their proceedings soon shewed him 
that their liquor was drugged ; and he resolved to make the rascals take to their 
heels. So he roundly charged them with doctoring their liquor with a view to 
drugging strangers fint and robbing them afterwards. “You sit in the booth 
you have openM, and you praise up the liquor,” said he; “but as for drinking 
it, not one of you ventures on that If it is really undrugged, drink away at 
it yourselves.” This summary expoeure made the gong take to their heels, and 
Anatha-pi^^^ka went off home. Thinking he might as well toll the incident to 
the Budaha, ho went to Jetavana and rriated the story. 

“ This time^ layman,” said the Master, “it is you whom these rogues have 
tried to trick ; so too in the past they tried to trick the good and wire of those 
days.” So sayiitg, at his hearer’s request he told this story of the past 

\ 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benai^, the 
Bodhisatta was Treasurer of that city. And then too did the same gang 
of tipplers, conspiring together in like manner, drug liquor, and go forth 
to meet him in just the same way, and made just the same overtures. 
The Treasurer did not want to drink at all, but nevertheless went with 
them, solely to expose them. Marking their proceedings and detecting 
their scheme, he was anxious to scare them away and so represented that 
it would be a gross thing for him to drink spirits just before going to the 
king’s palace: “ Sit you here,” said he, “ till I’ve seen the king and am 
on my way back ; then I’ll think about it.” 

On his return, the rascals called to him, but the Treasurer, fixing his 
bye on the drugged bowls, confounded them by saying, “ I like not your 
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ways. Here stand the bowls ss full now as when I left you; loudly as 
you vaunt the praises of the liquor, yet not a drop passes your own lipa 
Why, if it had been good liquor, you'd have taken your own share as 
well This liquor is drugged ! " And he repeated this stanza 

What? Leave untasted drink you vaunt so rare? 

Nay, this is proof no honest liquor's there. [270] 

After a life of good deeds, the Bodhisatta jMussed away to fare according 
to his deserts. 


His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying, “The rascals of 
to>day were also the rascals of those bygone days; and 1 myself was then 
Treasurer of Benares.” 
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“ IVAen Hear a viUa^e” — This was told by tho Muster while at Jetavaiia, 
about a lay brother who was skilled in the knowledge of fruits. It a^ars that 
a certain squire of Sftvatthi hod invited the Brotherhood with the Buddha at 
their head, and had seated them in his pleasauiioe, where they were regaled with 
rico-CTuel and . cakes. Afterwards he node his gi^ener go round with the 
Brethren and give maugoes and other kinds of fruits to their Reverences. In 
obedience to oraers, the man walked about the grounds with the Brethren, and 
could tell by a single glance up at tho tree what fruit was green, what nearly 
ripe, and wliat quite ripe, and so on. And what he said was always found true. 
So the Brethren came to the Buddha and mentioned how expert the gardener 
was, and how, whilst himself standing on the ground, he could accurately tell the 
condition of the hanging fruit. “Brethren,” said the Master, “this gaklener is 
not the only one who has had knowledge of fruits. A like knowledge was shewn 
by the wise and good of former days also.” And so saying, he told this story of 
the past. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom a merchant. When he grew up, and was trading 
with five hundred waggons, he came one day to where the road led 
through a great forest [271] Halting at the outskirts, he mustered the 
caravan and addressed them thus: — ** Poison-trees grow in this forest 
Take heed that you taste no unfamiliar leaf, flower, or fruit without first 
consulting me." All promised to take every care ; and the journey into 
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the forest l>egan. Now just within the forest-border stands a village, and 
just outside that village grows a What-fruit tree. The What-fruit tree 
exactly resembles a mango alike in trunk, branch, leaf, flower, and fruit. 
And not only in outward semblance, but also in taste and smell, the 
fruit— ripe or unripe — mimics the mango. If eaten, it is a deadly poison, 
and causes instant death. 

Now some greedy fellows, who went on ahead of the camvan, came to 
this tree and, taking it to be a mango, ate of its fruit. But others said, 
**Let us ank our leader before we eat”; and they accoitlingly halted by 
the tree, fruit in hand, till he came up. Perceiving that it was no mango, 
he said : — “ This * mango* is a What-fruit tree ; don't touch its fruit.” 

Having stopped them from eating, the Bodliisatta turned his attention 
to those who hod already eaten. First he dosed them with an emetic, 
and then he gave them the four sweet foods to eat ; so that in the end 
they recovered. 

Now on former occasions caravans had halted beneath this same tree, 
and had died from eating the poisonous fruit which they mistook for 
niangocfi. On the morrow the villagers would come, and seeing them 
lying there dead, would fling them by the heels into a seci'et place, 
departing with all the belongings of the caravan, waggons and all. 

And on the day too of our story these villagers failed not to hurry at 
daybi*eak to the tree for their expected A[ioil8. “ The oxen must be ours,” 
said some. “And we’ll have the waggons,” said others; — whilst others 
again claimed the wares as their share. But when they came breathless 
to the tree, there was the whole caravan alive and well ! 

“ How came you to know this was not a mango-tree 1 ” demanded the 
disappointied villagers. “We didn’t know,” said they of the caravan; “it 
WHS our leader who knew.” 

So the vill^ers came to the Bodhisatta and said, “ Man of wisdom, 
what did you do to find out this tree was not a mango 1’’ 

“Two things told me,” replied the Bodhisatta, and he re|jeated this 
stanza : — [272] 

When near a village grows a tree 
Not hard to climb, ’tis plain to me, 

Nor need I fiuther proof to know, 

— No wholesome fruit thereon can grow! 

And having taught the Truth to the assembled multitude, he finished 
his journey in safety. 


“Thus, Brethren,” said the Master, “in bygone days the wise and g(^ were 
experts in fniit.” His lesson ended, he shewM the connexion and identified the 
Birth by saying, “The Buddha’s followers were then the people of the caravan, 
and I myself was the caravan leader.” 
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PAliCilVUDHA-jXTAKA. 


** IfAeit no AttachmetU”—T)m stoiy was told by the Master while at Jeta- 
vatia, about a Brother who had given up all earnest effort. 

Said the Master to him, *^Is the reiiort true, Brother, that vou are a back- 
slider?” 

*‘Yes, Blessed One.” 

**In bvgoiie days. Brother,” said the Master, ‘Hhe wise and good won a throne 
by their aauntless perseverance in the hour of need.” 

And so saying, he told this story of the past. 


Oucc on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, it w'as as 
his queen’s child that the Bodhisatta came to life once more. On the day 
when he was to be named, the parents enquired as to their child’s destiny 
from eight hundred brahmins, to w'hom they gave their hearts’ desiro in 
all pleasures of sense. Marking the promise which he shewed of a 
glorious destiny, these clever soothsaying brahmins foretold ibat^ coming 
to the throne at the king’s death, the child sliould be a mighty king 
endowed with every virtue; famed and renowned for his exploits with 
five weapons, he should stand peerless in all Jambudl|>a'. [273] And 
because of this prophecy of the brahmins, the parents named their son 
Prince Five-Weapons. 

Now, when the prince was come to years of discretion, and was 
sixteen years old, the king bade him go away and study. 

** With whom, sire, am 1 to study 1” asked the prince. 

** With the world-famed teacher in the town’ of TakkasiUl in the 
Oandh&ra country. Here is his fee,** said the king, handing his son a 
thousand piecea 

8o tlie prince went to TakkasiU and was taught there. When he was 
leaving, his master gave him a set of five weapons, armed with which, 
after bidding adieu to his old master, the prince set out from Takkasilfi for 
Benarea 

On his way he came to a fiirest haunted by an ogre named Haiiy-grip; 
and, at the entrance to the forest^ men who met him tried to stop hiiOf 
saying : — **Toung brahmin, do not go through that forest; it is the haunt 

^ This was one ol the four islands, or d^, of whieh the earth was snppoied to 
eonsist; it induded India, sii«f re p r e se n t e d the inhabited world to the Indian mind. 
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of the ogre Hairy-grip, and he kills every one he meets.’* But^ bold as a 
lion, the self-reliant Bodhisatta pressed on, till in the heart of the forest he 
came on the ogre. The monster made himself appear in stature as tall as 
a palm-tree, with a head as big as an arbour and huge eyes like bowls, 
with two tusks like turnips and the beak of a hawk; his belly was blotched 
with purple; and the palms of his hands and the soles of his feet were 
blue-black 1 ** Whither away t ” cried the monster. Halt ! you are my 
prey.” “Ogr^” answered the Bodhisatta, ‘‘1 knew what I was doing 
when entering this forest You will be ill-advised to come near me. For 
with a poisoned arrow I will slay you where you stand.” And with this 
defiance, ho fitted to bis bow an arrow dipped in deadliest poison and shot 
it at the ogre. But it only stuck on to the monster’s shaggy coat. Then he 
shot another and another, till fifty were spent^ all of which merely stuck 
on to the ogre’s shaggy coat. Hereon the ogre, shaking the arrows off so 
that they fell at his feet^ came at the Bodhisatta ; and the latter, again 
shouting defiance, drew his* sword and struck at the ogre. But, like the 
arrows, his sword, which was thirty-three inches long, merely stuck fast in 
the shaggy hair. Next the Bodhisatta hurled his spear, and that stuck 
fast also. Seeing this, he smote the ogre with his club; but, like bis 
other weapons, that too stuck fast. And thereupon the Bodliisatta 
shouted, ‘‘Ogre, you never heard yet of me, [274] Prince Five- Weapons. 
When 1 ventured into this forest, 1 put my trust not in my bow and other 
weapons, but in myself 1 Now will I strike you a blow which shall crush 
you into dust.” So saying, the Bodhisatta smote the ogre with his nght 
hand ; but the hand stuck fast upon the hair. Then, in turn, with his 
left hand and with his right and left feet, he struck at the monster, but 
hand and feet alike clave to the hide. Again shouting “ I will crush you 
into dust ! ” he butted the ogre with his head, and that too stuck fast. 

Yet even when thus caught and snared in fivefold wise, the Bodhisatta, 
as he hung upon we ogre, was still fearless, still undaunted. And the 
monster thought to himself, “This is a very lion among men, a hero 
without a peer, and no mere man. Though he is caught in the clutches of 
an ogre like me, yet not so much as a tremor will he exhibit. Never, 
since 1 first took to slaying travellers upon this road, have 1 seen a man 
to equal him. How comes it that he is not frightened t ” Not daring to 
devour the Bodhisatta offhand, he said, “ How is it, young brahmin, that 
you have no fear of death t ” 

“Why should It” answered the Bodhisatta. “Each life must sorely 
have its destined death. Moreover, within my body b a sword of 
adamant, which you will never digest, if youasat me. It will chop your 
inwards into mincemeat, and my death will involve yours too. Therefore 
it is that 1 have no fear.” (By this, it is said, the Bodhisatta meant 
the Sword of Knowledge, which was within him.) 
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Hereon, the ogre fell a-thinking. **Thi8 young bi*ahmin in speaking 
the truth and nothing but the truth,” thought he. **Not a morsel so big 
as a pea could I digest of such a hero. I’ll let him go.” And so, in fear 
of his life, he let the Bodhisatta go free, saying, Young brahmin, you are 
a lion among men ; 1 will not eat you. Go forth from my hand, even as 
the moon from the jaws of R&hu, and return to gladden the hearts of 
your kinsfolk, your friends, and your country.” 

‘‘ As for myself, ogre,” answered the Bodhisatta, 1 will go. As for 
you, it was your sins in bygone days that caused you to be reborn a 
mvening, murdeixius, flesh-eating c^gre; and, if [275] you continue in sin 
in this existence, }ou will go on from darkness to darkness. But, having 
seen me, you will be unable thenceforth to sin any moi'e. Know that 
to destroy life is to ensure i*e-birth either in hell or as a brute or as a 
ghost or among the fallen spints. Or, if the i‘e-birth be into the world 
of men, then such sin cuts shoi^t the days of a man’s life.” 

In this and other ways the Bodhisatta shewed the evil consequences of 
the five bad courses, and the blessing that comes of the five good courses ; 
and so wrought in divers ways upon that ogre’s fears tliat by his teaching 
he converted the monster, imbuing him with self-denial and establishing 
him in the Five Commandments. Then making the ogra the fajiy of that 
foi’est, with a right to levy duesS and charging him to remain stedfast, 
the Bodhisatta went his way, making known tlie change in the ogiVs 
mood as he issued from the foi'ost. And in the end he came, armed with 
the five weapons, to the city of Benares, and presented himself before his 
pai*ents. In later days, when king, he was a righteous ruler ; and after a 
life spent in charity and other good works he passed away to fare there- 
after accoitiing to his desoi'ts. 


This lesson ended, the Master, as Buddha, recited this stanza : — 

When no attachment hampers heart or mind. 

When righteousness is practised pe^ to win, 

He who so walks, shall gain the victory 
And all the Fetters utterly destroy* 

When he had thus led his teaching up to Arahaiship as its crowniue point, 
the Master went on to preach the Four Truths, at the close whereof that Brother 
won Arahatship. Also, the Master shewed the connexion, and identified the 
Birth by saying, ”AiigulimMa* was the ogre of those days, and I mys^ Prince 
Five-WMpons. 

^ Or, psfhape, ** to whom sserifioes should be oierefi.” The tnmdatloii in the text 
suggestsapopulartlieoiy of theefdutionof the tsx-eoUeotor. BeealsoNo. 155. 

■ Bee Hoe. 56 and 156. 

• Adgnliin53a, a bandit who wore a neoklaoe of his riethns* fingers, was oonverted 
by the Buddha and beoame an Arahat. Of. Mqjjklma NikSya No. 86. 
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KAj^CAMAKKUANDHA-JlTAKA. [276] 


** When, This story was told by the Master while at Sftvatthi, 

about a certain Brother. Tradition says that through hearing the Master 
ureach a.youiiff gentleman of S&vatthi gave his heart to the precious Faith ‘ and 
oecame a Brother. His teachers and masters proceeded to instruct him in the 
whole of the Ten Precepts of Morality, one after the other, expounded to him the 
Short, the Medium, ana the Long Moralities^ set forth the Morality which rests 
on seu-restraint according to the Pfltimokkha^ the Morality which rests on self- 
restraint as to the Senses, the Morality which rests on a blameless walk 
of life, the Morality which relates to the way a Brother may use the 
Requisites. Thoueht the young beffinner, ** There is a tremendous lot of this 
Morality ; and I shall undoubtMl^ mil to fulfil all I have vowed. Yet what is 
the good of being a brother at all, if one cannot keep the rules of Morality ? My 
best course is to go back to the world, bike a wife and rear children, living a lire 
of almsgiving and other good works.” So he told his superiors what he thought, 
saying that he proposed to return to the lower state of a layman, and wished to 
hand back his bowl and robes. **Well, if it be so with you,’’ said they, “at least 
take leave of the Buddha before you go;” and they brought the young man 
before the Master in the Hall of Truth. 

“Why, Brethren,” said the Master, “are you bringing this Brother to me 
against nis will?” 

“Sir. he said that Morality was more than he could observe, and wanted 
to give bock his robes and bowL So we took him and brought him to you.” 

“But why, Brethren,” asked the Master, “did you burthen him with so 
much? He can do what he can, but no more. Do not make this mistake again, 
and leave me to decide what should be done in the case.” 

Then, turning to the young Brother, the Master said, “Come, Brother ; what 
concern have you with Morality in the mass? Do you think you could obey 
just three moral rules,?” 

“Oh, yes. Sir.” \ 

“Wdl now, watch ahd guard the three avenues of the voice, the mind, and 
the body ; do no evil whether in word, or thought, or act. Cease not to be a 
BroUier, but go hence and obey just these three rules.” 

“Yec^ indeed, Sir. 1 will keep the^” here exclaimed the glad young man, and 
back he went with his teachers min. And as he was keeping his three rules, 
he thought within himself, “I had the whole of Morality tola me by my in- 
structors; but because they were not the Buddha, they could not make me grusp 
even this much, l^ereas [S77] the All-£olightened One, by reason of his 
Buddhahood, and of his bmiig the Lord of Truth, has expressed so much 
Morality in only three rules concerning the Avenues, and has made me under- 
stand it clearly. Verily^ a very present help has the Blaster been to me.” And 


1 Oc perhaps ratamoidtanam means *the ereed oonneoted with the (Three) Gems,* 
vis. the Buddha, the Dootrine, and the Order. 

• These are trandated in Rhys Davids’ ••Buddhist Suttas,” pp. 189-900. 

* The PItimokkha is translated and dieoussed in Pt i. of the translation of the 
Yifwpa by Bhys Davids and Oldenherg (B. B. B. Tbl. 18). 
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he won Insight and in a few days attained Arahatship. When this came to the 
ears of the firethien, they spoke of it when met together in the Hall of Truth, 
telling how the Brother, who was going back to the world because he could not 
hojM to fiilfil Morality, had been furnished by the Master with three rules 
embodying the whole of Morality, and had been made to t^p those three rules, 
and so h^ been enabled by the Master to win Arahatship. How marvellous, 
they crie^ was the Buddha. 

Storing the Hall at this point, and learning on enquiry the subject of their 
talk, the Master said, “Brethren, even a heavy burthen be^mes light, if taken 
piecemeal ; and thus the wise and good of past times, on finding a huM mass of 
gold too heavy to lift, first broke it up and then were enable to Wr their 
treasure away piece by piece.” So saying, he told this story of the past. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta came to life as a fanner, in a village, and was ploughing one 
day in a field where once stood a village. Now, in bygone days, a wealthy 
merchant had died leaving buried in this field a huge bar of gold, as thick 
round as a roan’s thigh, and four whole cubits in length. And full on this 
bar struck the Bodhisatta’s plough, and there stuck fast. Taking it to be 
a spreading root of a tree, he dug it out i but discovering its real nature, 
he set to work to clean the dirt ofiT the gold. The day’s work done, at 
sunset he laid aside his plough and gear, and essayed to shoulder his 
treasure-trove and walk oS with it But^ as he could not so much as lift 
it, he sat down before it and fell a-thinking what uses he would put it ta 
*‘ril have so much to live on, so much to bury as a treasure, so much 
to trade with, and so much for charity and good works,” thought he to 
himself, and accordingly cut the gold into four. Division made his 
burthen easy, to carry ; and he bore home the lum|« of gold. After a 
life of charity and other good works, be passed away to fare thereafter 
according to his deserts. 


His lesson ended, the Master, as Buddha, recited this stansa [27C6 

When gladness fills the heart and fills the mind, 

When righteousness is practised Peace , to win. 

He who so walks shall gain the victory 
And all the Fetters utterly destroy. 

And when the Master had thus led his teaching^ up to Arahatship as^ its 
crowning point, he ahewed the conneiion and identifira the Birth by saying, 
“ In those days I myself was the man who got the nugget of gold.” 
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No. 57. 


vanarinda-jAtaka. 


WhosOf 0 mmkey-king ^* — This story was told bv the Master, while at the 
Bamboo-grove, about Devadatta’s going about to kill him. Beine informed of 
Devadatta’s murderous intent, the Master said, ‘*This is not the first time, 
Brethren, that Devadatta has gone about seeking to kill me; he did just the 
same in bygone days, but failed to work his wicked will.” And so saying, he 
told this story of the past. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta came to life again as a monkey. When full-grown, he was 
as big as a niai*e*8 foal and enormously strong. He lived alone on the 
banks of a river, in the middle of which was an island wheroon grew 
mangoes and bread-fniits, and other fruit-trees. And in mid-stream, half- 
way between the island and the river-bank, a solitary rock rose out of the 
water. Being as strong as an elephant, the Bodhihatta used to leap from 
the bank on to this rock and thence on to the island. Here he would eat 
his fill of the fruits that grew on the island, returning at evening by the 
way he came. And such was his life from day to day. 

Now there lived Mn those days in that river a crocodile and his 
mate ; and she, bbing with young, was led by the sight of the Bodhisatta 
journeying to and iro to conceive [279] a longing for the monkey's 
heart to eat. So she begged her lord to catch the monkey for her. 
Promising that she should have her fancy, the crocodile went off and 
took his stand on the rock, meaning to catch the monkey on hia evening 
journey home. 

After ranging about the island all day, the Bodhisatta looked out at 
evening towards the rock and wondered why the rook stood so high out 
of the water. For the story goes that the Bodhisatta always marked the 
exact height of the water in the river, and of the rock in the water. So, 
when he saw. that, though the water stood at the same level, the rock 
seemed to stand higher out of the water, he suspected that a crocodile 
might be lurking there to catch him. And, in order to find out the facts 
of the case, he shouted, as though addressing the rock, *‘Hi! rock!** 
And, as no reply came back, he shouted three times, ‘*Hi! rock!** And 
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as the rock still kept silence, the monkey called out, **How comes it, 
friend rock, that you won’t answer me to-day?” 

*^Oh!” thought the crocodile; the rock’s in the habit of answering 
the monkey. I must answer for the rock to-day.” Accordingly, he 
shouted, ‘*Yes, monkey; what is it?” *^Who are you?” said the Bodlii- 
satta. ‘‘I’m a crocodile.” ^*What are you sitting on that rock for?” 
*‘To catch you and eat your heart.” As there was no other way back, the 
only thing to be done was to outwit the crocodile. So the Bodhisatta 
cried out, ‘‘There’s no help for it then but to give myself up to you. Open 
your mouth and catch me when I jump.” 

Now you must know that when ci'ocodiles open their mouths, their 
eyes shut’. So, when this crocodile unsuspiciously opened his mouth, his 
eyes shut. And there he waited with closed eyes and open jaws ! Seeing 
this, the wily monkey made a jump on to the crocodile’s head, and thence, 
with a spring like lightning, gained the bank. When the cleverness of 
this feat dawned on the crocodile, he said, “Monkey, he that in this 
world [280] possesses the four virtues overcomes his foes. And you, me- 
thinks, jiossess all four.” And, so saying, he repeated this stanza : — 

Whoso, 0 monkey-king, like you, combines 
Tmth, foresight, fixed resolve, and fearlessness. 

Shall see his routed foemen turn and flee. 

And with this praise of the Bodhisatta, the crocodile betook himself to 
his own dwelling-place. 


Said the Master, “ This is not the first time then. Brethren, that Devadatta has 
TOiie about sedcing to kill me ; he did just the same in bygone days too.” And, 
having ended his lesson, the Master shewed the connexion and identified the 
Birth by saying, “Devadatta was the crocodile of those days, the brahmin-girl 
Ciiicft* was the crocodilo’s wife, and 1 myself the Monkey-King.” 


i Aofe. Of. No. 224 (XumlMla-jataka). A Chinese version is given by Beal 
le ‘ Romantic Legend ’ p. 231, and a Japanese veision in Griffin’s ‘Fairy Tales 
from Japan.’] 


^ This assertion is not in accord with the facts of natural history. 

* Her Identifloation here as the crocodile’s wicked wife is due to the fact that Gined, 
who was a “female ascetic of rare beauty,” was suiwmed by Gotama's enemies to 
simulate pregnancy and charge him with the paternity. How the deceit was exposed, 
is tdd in Dkammapada, pp. 888—840. 
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TATODHAMMA-JiTAKA. 

** Whoio^ like you.” — ^This stor^ was told by the Master while at the Bamboo- 
grove also upon the subject of going about to kill. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, Devadatta 
came to life again as a monkey, and dwelt near the Himalayas as the 
lord of a tribe of monkeys all of his own begetting. Filled with fore- 
bodings that his male offspring might gi'ow up to oust him from his 
lordship, he used to geld [281] them all with his teeth. Now the Bodhi- 
satta had been b^otten by this same monkey ; and his mother, in order 
to save her unborn progeny, stole away to a forest at the foot of the 
mountain, where in due season she gave birth to the Bodhisatta. And 
when he was full-grown and had come to years of understanding, he was 
gifted with marvellous strength. 

** Where is my father 1’* raid he one day to his mother. *‘He dwells 
at the foot of a certain mountain, my sou,” she replied; **and is king 
of a tribe of monkeys.” ^*Take me to see him, mother.” “Not so, my 
son; for your father is so afraid of being supplanted by his sons that 
he gelds them all with his teeth.” “Never mind; take me there, mother,” 
said the Bodhisatta; “I shall know what to do.” So she took him with 
her to the old monkey. At sight of his son, the old monkey, feeling sure 
that the Bodhisatta would grow up to depose him, resolved by a feigned 
embrace to crush the life out of the Bodhisatta. “Ah! my boy I” he 
cried; “where have you been all this long time)” And, making a show 
of embradog the Bodhisatta, he hugged him like a vice. But the 
Bodhisatta, who was as strong as an elephant, returned the hug so 
mightily that his lather^s ribs were like to break. 

Then thought the old monkey, “This son of mine^ if he grows up, will 
certainly kill me.” Casting about how to kill the Bodhisatta first, he 
bethought him of a certain lake hard by, where an ogre lived who might 
eat him. So he said to the Bodhisatta, “Pm old now, my boy, and should 
like to hand over the tribe to you ; to-day you shall be made king. In a 
lake hard by grow two kinds of water-lUy, three kinds of blue-lotus, and 
five kinds of white-lotus. Gk> and pick me some.” “ Ye% father,” answered 
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the Bodhisatta ; and olf he started. Approaching the lake with oautioD, 
he studied the footprints on its banks and marked how all of them led 
€hum to the water, but none ever came back. Realising that the lake was 
haunted by an ogre, he divined that his fitther, being unable himself to kill 
him, wished to get him killed [282] by the ogre. ^*But I’ll get the lotuses,” 
said he^ ** without going into the water at all” So he went to a dry 
spot, and taking a run leaped from the ^nk. In his jump, as he was 
clearing the water, he plucked two flowers which grew up above the 
surface of the water, and alighted with them on the opposite bank. On 
his way back, he plucked two more in like manner, as he jumped ; and 
so made a heap on both sides of the lake, — but always keeping out of 
the ogre’s watery domain. When he had picked as many as he thought 
he could carry across, and was gathering together those on one bank, 
the astonished ogre exclaimed, **I’ve lived a long time in this lake, but 
I never saw even a human being so wonderfully clever! Here is this 
monkey who has picked all the flowers he wants, and yet has kept safely 
out of range of my power.” And, parting the waters asunder, the ogre 
came up out of the lake to where the Bodhisatta stood, and addressed 
him thus, king of the monkeys, he that has three qualities shall have 
the masteiy over his enemies ; and you, methinks, have all three.” And, 
so saying, he repeated this stanza in thb Bodhisatta’s praise 

WhosO;' like yom 0 monkej^king, combines 
Dexterity and Valour and Besouxee, 

Shall see his routed foemen turn and flee; 

His praises ended, the ogre asked the Bodhisatta why he was gathering 
the flowers. 

**My father is minded to make me king of his tribe,” said the Bodhi- 
satta, ”and that is why I am gathering them.” 

‘‘But one so peerless as you ought not to carry flowers,” exclaimed 
the ogre; “I will carry them for you.” And so saying, ho picked up the 
flowers and followed with them in the rear of the Bodhisatta. 

Seeixig this from afar, the Bodhisatta’s father knew that his plot had 
failed. “I sent my son to fidl a prey to the ogre, and here he is return* 
ing safe and sound, with the ogre humbly carrying his flowers for him ! 
I am undone !” cried the old monkey, and his heart burst asunder [28S] 
into seven pieces, so that he died then and there. And all the other 
nionk^s met together and chose the Bodhisatta to be their king. 


His lesson ended,’ the Master diewed the connexion and i den tifled the Birth 
by saying, “Devadatta was then the king of the monkeys, snd I his son.” 
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BHBBIVlDA-JlTAKA. 


“Oo not too far ? — ^This atoir waa told by the Maater while at Jetavana, about 
a certain eelf-willed Brother. Asked bv the Master whether the re^rt was 
that he was self-willed, the Brother said it was true. ** This is not tne first time, 
Brother,” said the Master, “that you have shewn yourself s^-willed ; you were 
just the same in bygone times as w^” And so saying, he told this story of the 
past 


Onoe on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta came to life as a drummer, and dwelt in a village. Hearing 
that there was to be a festival at ^enares, and hoping to make money 
by playing his drum to the crowds of holiday-makers, he made his way 
to the city, with his son. And there he played, and made a great deal 
of money. On his way home with his earnings he had to pass through 
a forest which was infested by robbers ; and as the boy kept beating away 
at the drum without ever stopping, the Bodhisatta tried to stop him by 
saying, “Don’t behave like that, beat only now and again, — as if some 
great lord were passing by.” 

But in defiance of his father’s bidding, the boy thought the best way 
to frighten the robbers away was to keep steadily on beating away at 
the drum. 

At the first not^ of the drum, away scampered the robbers, thinking 
some great lord was passing by. But hearing the noise keep on, they 
saw their mistake and came baA to find out who it really waa. Finding 
only two persons, they beat and robbed them. “Alas!” cried the Bodhi- 
satta, “by your ceasdess drumming you have lost all our hard-earned 
takings!” And, so sayings he repeated this stansa : — 

Qo not too fiu*, but learn excess to shun ; 

For ovei^lrumming lost what drumming won. [fifi4] 


His lesson ended, the Master shewed the connexion and identified the Birth 
by saying, “This self-willed Brother was the son of those day% and 1 myadf the 
fiithcr.” 
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SAlirKHAOHAMANA-JlTAKA. 

^Oo not too far ” — ^Thk story was told by the Master while at Jetayana^ about 
another self-willed person. 


Once on a time when . Btabmadatta was reigning in Benare% the 
Bodliisatta canie to liie m a Mioli-blowei^ and went up to Benares with his 
father to a public festind. Xhere he earned a great deal of money by 
his oouch-Uowing, and s tsitsd for home again. On his way through a 
forest which was infested by robbers, he warned his father not to keep on 
blowing his conch ; but the old man thought he knew better how to keep 
the robbers off, and blew away hard without a moment’s pause. Accord- 
ingly, just as in the |)reosdir^( story, the robbers returned and plundered 
the pair. And, as aboye, the Bodhisatta repeated this stansa 

Oo not too to, but learn etoess to shun; 

For o^*er-blowing lost what blowing won. 


His lesson ended, the Master shewed the connexion and identified the Birth 
by saying, ** This self-willed Brother was the fisther of those da3r8, and I myself 
his son.” 


No. 61. 


asItaxanta-jAtaxa. 

[885] "Ih liut wtArMOdL”— Thii at^ was toM the Heater while at Jete- 
vane, about a paaeiaii-toat Brother. The Introductoty Storj will be related in 
the Umiiiadanu>.Hitaka*. But to thia Brother the Hoeteraaid,- Woman, Brother, 
are luatftil, proufate^ rile^ and demnded. Why be paaeion-toat for a rile 
woman ?” And ao aa^ng, he told thia atoiy of the peat 


> llo.n7. 
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Ouce on a time when Brahmadatta was i^eiguing in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta came to life as a brahmin in the city of Tukkasili in the 
Gandh&ra country; and by the time he had grown up, such was his 
proficiency in the Three Vedas and all accomplishments, that his fame as 
a teacher spread through all the world. 

In those days there was a brahmin family in Benares, unto whom a 
son was bom; and on the day of his birth they took fire and kept it 
always burning, until the boy was sixteen. Then his parents told him 
how the fire, kindled on the day of his birth, had never been allowed to 
go but ; and they bade their son make his choice. If his heart was set 
oil winning entrance hereafter into the Realm of Brahma, then let him 
take the fire and retire with it to the forest, there to work out his desiib 
by ceaseless worship of the Lord of Fire. But, if he preferred the joys 
of a home, they bade their son go to Takkasilfi and there study under 
the world-famed teacher with a view to settling down to manage the 
property. ‘‘I should surely fail in the worship of the Fire-God,” said 
the young brahmin; ‘*1*11 be a squire.’* So he bade farewell to his father 
and mother, and, with a thousand pieces of money for the teacher’s fee, 
set out for Takkasilft. There he studied till his education was complete, 
and then betook himself home again. 

Now his parents grew to wish him to forsake the world and to worship 
the Fire-God in the forest. Accordingly his mother, in her desire to 
despatch him to the forest by bringing home to him the wickedness of 
women, was confident that his wise and learned teacher would be able 
to lay bare the wickedness of the sex to her son, and so she asked whether 
he had quite finished his education. **Oh yes,** said the youth. 

[286] “Then of course you have not omitted the Dolour Texts?** “I 
have not learnt those, mother.” “How then can you say your education 
is finished? Go back at once, my son, to your master, and return to 
us when you havV.leamt them,” said his mother. 

“Very good,** said the youth, and off he started for Takkasila once 
more. 

Now his master too had a mother, — an old woman of a hundred and 
twenty years of age, — whom with his own hands he used to bathe, feed 
and tend. And for so doing he was scorned by his neighbours, — so much 
so indeed that he resolved to depart to the forest and there dwell with 
his mother. Accordingly, in the solitude of a forest he had a hut built 
in a delightful spot, where water was plentiful, and after laying in a 
stock of ghee and rice and other provisions, he carried his mother to her 
new home, and there lived cherishing her old age. 

Not finding his master at Takkasilfi, the young brahmin made en- 
quiries, and finding out what had happened, set out for the foresti and 
presented himself respectfully before his master, “What brings you 
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back 80 soon, my boyl” said the latter. do not think, air, 1 learned 
the Dolour Texts when 1 was with you,*’ said the youth. ** But who told 
you that you had to learn the Dolour Texts 1 ” “ My mother, master,” was 
the reply. Hereon the Bodhisatta reflected that there were no such texts 
as those, and concluded that his pupil’s mother must have wanted her 
son to learn how wicked women were. So he said to the youth that it 
was all right, and that he should in due course be taught the Texts in 
question. “Fi*om to-day,” said he, ‘‘you shall take my place about my 
mother, and with your own hands wash, feed and look after her. As 
you rub her hands, feet, head and back, be careful to exclaim, ‘Ah, 
Madam! if you are so lovely now you are so old, what must you not 
have been in the heyday of your youth!* And as you wash and perfume 
her hands and feel^ burst into praise of their beauty. Further, tell me 
without shame or reserve every single word my mother says to you. Obey 
me in this, and you shall master the Dolour Texts ; disobey me, and you 
shall remain ignorant of them for ever.’* 

Obedient to his master’s commands, the youth did all he was bidden, 
and so persistently praised the old woman’s beauty that she thought he 
had fallen in love with her ; and, blind and decrepit though she was, 
passion was kindled within her [287]. So one day she broke in on his com- 
pliments by asking, “Is your desire towards me!” “It is indeed, madam,” 
answered the youth; “but my master is so strict.” “If you desire me, 
said she, “kill my son!” “But how shall I, that have learned so much 
from him, — how shall I for passion’s sake kill my master?” “Well then, 
if you will be faithful to me, I will kill him myself.” 

(So lustful, vile, and degraded are women that, giving the rein to lust, 
a hag like this, and old as she was, actually thirsted for the blood of so 
dutiful a son !) 

Now the young brahmin told all this to the Bodhisatta, who, com- 
mending him for reporting the matter, studied how much longer his 
mother was destined to live. Finding that her destiny was to die that 
very day, he said, “ Come, young brahmin; I will put her to the test. So 
he cut down a fig-tree and hewed out of it a wooden figure about his own 
size, which he wrapped up, head and all, in a robe and laid upon his own 
bed,— with a string tied to it. “Now go with an axe to my mother,” said 
he; “and give her this string as a clue to guide her steps.” 

So away went the youth to the old woman, and said, “Madam, the 
master is lying down indoors on his bed; I have tied this stnng as a clue 
to guide you ; take this axe and kill him, if you can.” “But you won t 
forsake me, will you?” said she. “Why should I?” was his reply. So 
she took the axe, and, rieing up with trembling limbs, groped her way 
along by the string, till she tliought she felt her son. Then she bared 
the head of the figure, and — Uiinking to kill her son at a sin^e blow 
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brought down the axe right on the figave*s throat,— only to learn by the 
thud that it was woodl *‘What aio you doings mother)” eeid the Bodhi- 
eatta. With a ahriek that she waa betrayed, the old woman fell dead to 
the ground. For, aaya tradition, it waa fated that ahe aboald die at that 
very moment and under her own roof. 

Seeing that ahe waa dead, her aon burnt her body, and, when the 
flamea of the pile were quenched, graced her aahea with wild-flowera. 
Then with the young brahmin he aat at the door of the hut and aaid, 
•<My son, there ia no such separate passage as the ‘Dolour Text’ [288] 
It is women who are depravity incarnate. And when your mother sent 
you back to me to learn the Dolour Texts, her object was that you 
should learu how wicked women are. You have now witnessed with your 
own eyes my mother’s wickedness, and therefrom you will see how lustful 
and vile women are.” And with this lesson, he bade the youth depart 

Bidding farewell to his master, the young brahmin went home to his 
parents. Said his mother to him, “Have you now learnt the Dolour 
Texts)” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“And what,” she asked, “is your final choice) will you leave the 
world to worship the Lord of Fire, or will you choose a family life)” 
“Nay,” answered the young brahmin; “with my own eyes liave 1 seen 
the wickedness of womankind ; 1 will have nothing to do with family life. 
1 will renounce the world.” And his convictions found vent in this 
stanza:— 

In lust unbridled, like devouring fire. 

Are women, — frantic in their ra^. 

The sex renouncing, fain would I retire 
To find peace in a hermitage. 

[289] WitH^i^is invective against womankind, the young brahmin took 
leave of his parents, and renounced the world for the hermit’s life, — 
wherein winning the peace he desired, he assured himself of admittance 
after that life into the Realm of Brahma. 


“So you see. Brother,” said the Blaster, “how lustfril, vile, and woe-bringing 
are women.” And after declaring the wi^eduees of women, he preached the 
Four Truths, at the close whereof that Brother won the Fruit of the First Path. 
Lastly, ^he Marier shewed the connexion and identified the Birth by saying, 
“Kapil&nl^ was the mother of those day% Mahfr-Kassapa waa the father, Xnanda 
the pupil, and I myself the teacher.” 


^ Herhiatoiyisgivenln J.B.A8. 1898, page 786. 
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Alj^PABHCTA-JlTAKA. 

<< Blindfold^ This Btoiy was told hj the Master while at* Jetavana, 

about another passion-tost person. 

Said the Master, “ Is the report true that you are passion-tost, Brother V 
Quite true,” was the reply. 

Brother, women can not be warded ; in days gone by the wise who kept 
watch over a woman from the moment she was bom, failed nevertheless to keep 
her safe.” And so saying, he told this story of the pwt. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta came to life as the child of the Queen-consort When he gtew 
up, he mastered every accomplishment ; and when, at his father’s death, 
he came to be king, ho proved a righteous king. Now he used to play at 
dice with his chaplain, and, as he flung the golden dice upon the silver 
table, he would sing this catch for luck : — 

Tis nature's law that rivers wind ; 

Trees grow of wood by law of kind ; 

And, ^ven opportunitjjr, 

All women work iniquity. 

[290] As these lines always made the king win the game, the chaplain was 
in a fair way to lose every penny he had in the world. And, in order 
to save himself from utter ruin, he resolved to seek out a little maid 
that had never seen another man, and then to keep her under lock and 
key in his own house. *^For,” thought he, *'1 couldn’t manage to look 
after a girl who has seen another man. So I must take a new-born 
baby girl, and keep her under my thumb as she grows up, with a close 
guard over her, so that none may come near her and that she may be 
true to one man. Then 1 shall win of the king, and grow rich.” Now 
he was skilled in prognostication ; and seeing a poor woman who was 
about to become a mother, and knowing that her child would be a girl, 
he paid the woman to come and be confined in his house, and sent her 
away after her confinement with a present The infant was brought up 
entirely by women, and no men— other than himself — were ever allowed 
to set eyes on her. When the girl grow up, she was subject to him and 
he was her master. 

Now, while the girl was growing up, the chaplain Ibrbore to play 
with the king; but when she was grown up and under his own control, 
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he ohallenged the king to a game. The king accepted, and play began. 
But, when in throwing the dice the king sang his lucky catch, the 
chaplain added, — ** always excepting my girl." And then luck changed, 
and it was now the chaplain who won, while the king lost 

Thinking the matter over, the Bodhisatta suspected the chaplain had 
a virtuous girl shut up in his house; and enquiry proved his suspicions 
true. Then, in order to work her fall, he sent fur a clever scamp, and 
asked whether he thought he could seduce the girl. ** Certainly, sire," 
said the fellow. So the king gave him money, and sent him away with 
orders to lose no time. 

With the king’s money the fellow bought perfumes and incense and 
aromatics of all sorts, and opened a perfumery shop close to the chaplain’s 
house. Now the chaplain's house was seven stories high, and had seven 
gateways, at each of which a guard was set, — a guard of women only, — 
and no man but the brahmin himself was ever alloweil to enter. The very 
baskets that contained the dust and sweepings [291] Wei'S examined before 
they were passed in. Only the chaplain was allowed to see the girl, and 
she had only a single waiting* worn an. This woman had money given her 
to buy flowera and perfumes for her mistress, and on her way she used to 
pass near the shop which the scamp had opened. And he, knowing very 
well that she was the girl's attendant, watched one day’ fur her coming, 
and, rushing out of his shop, fell at her feet, clasping her knees tightly 
with both hands and blubbering out, ^*0 my mother! where have you 
been all this long time?" 

And his confederates, who stood by his side, cried, ** What a likeness ! 
Hand and foot, face and figure, even in style of dress, they are identical !" 
As one and all kept dwelling on the marvellous likeness, the poor woman 
lost her head. Crying out that it must be her boy, she too burst into tears. 
And with weeping apd tears the two fell to embracing one another. Then 
said the man, *^WhereN^re you living, mother?’’ 

‘*Up at the chaplain’s, my son. He has a young wife of peerless 
beauty, a very goddess for grace; and I’m her waiting-woman.’’ **And 
whither away now, mother?’’ *‘To buy her perfumes and fiowem.’* 
**Why go elsewhere for them? Come to me for them in future,’’ said 
the fellow. And he gave the woman betel, bdellium, and so forth, and 
all kinds of flowers, refusing all payment Struck with the quantity of 
flowers and perfumes which the waiting-woman brought home, the girl 
asked why the brahmin was so pleased with her that day. ** Why do you 
say that, my dear?" asked the old woman. ‘‘Because of the quantity of 
things you have brought home." “No, it isn’t that the bmdimin was 
free with hia money," said the old woman ; “for 1 got them at my son’s." 
And from that day forth she kept the money the brahmin gave her, and 
got her flowera and other things free of charge at the man’s shop. 
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And he, a few days later, made out to be ill, and took to his bed. 
So when the old woman came to the shop and asked for her son, she was 
told he had been taken ill. Hastening to his side, she fondly stroked 
his shoulders, as she asked what ailed him. But he made no reply. 
•‘Why don't you tell me, my soul" “ Not even if I were dying, could I 
tell you, mother." “But, if you don't tell me, [292] whom are you to 
telll" ••Well then, mother, my malady lies solely in this that, hearing the 
praises of your young mistress's beauty, I have fallen in love with her. 
If I win her, I shall live; if not, this will be my death-bed." ••Leave 
that to me, my boy,*' said the old woman cheerily ; “and don't worry 
yourself on this account." Then — with a heavy load of perfumes and 
flowers to take with her — she went home, and said to the brahmin’s young 
wife, “Alas! here’s niy son in love with you, merely because 1 told him 
how beautiful you are 1 What is to bo done 1 ** 

••If you can smuggle him in here," replied the girl, ••you have ray 
leave." 

Hereupon the old woman set to work sweeping together all the dust 
she could find in the house from top to bottom) this dust she put into a 
huge flower-basket, and tried to pass out with it. When the usual searoh 
was made, she emptied dust over the woman on guard, who fled away 
under such ill-treatment. In like manner she dealt with all the other 
watchers, smothering in dust each one in turn that said anything to her. 
And so it came to pass from that time forward that, no matter what the 
old woman took in or out of the house, there was nobody bold enough to 
search her. Now was the timel The old woman smuggled the scamp 
into the house in a flower-basket, and brought him to her young mistress. 
He succeeded in wrecking the girl’s virtue, and actually stayed a day or 
two in the upper rooms, — hiding when the chaplain was at home, and 
enjoying the society of his misti'ess when the chaplain was off the 
premises. A day or two passed and the girl said to her lover, “Sweet- 
heart, you must be going now." ••Very well; only I must cuff the 
brahmin first." ••Certainly," said she, and hid the scamp. Then, when 
the brahmin came in again, she exclaimed, ••Oh, my dear husband, I 
should so like to dance, if you would play the lute for me." ••Dance 
away, my dear," said the chaplain, and struck up forthwith. ••But 1 
shall be too ashamed, if you’re looking. Let me hide your handsome face 
first with a doth; and then I will dance.” ••All right," said he; ••if 
you’re too modest to dance otherwise." So she took a thick cloth and tied 
it over the brahmin's face so as to blindfold him. And, blindfolded as he 
was, the brahmin b^gan to play the lute. After dancing awhile, she cried, 
••My dear, 1 should so like to hit you once on the head." ••Hit away," 
said the uiisoHpecting dotard. Then the girl made a sign to her paramour; 
and he softly stole up behind the brahmin [293] and smote him on the head. 
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Buch was the force of the blow, that the brahmin’s eyes were like to start 
out of his head, and a bump it)se up on the spot. Smarting with pain, he 
called to the girl to give him her hand ; and she placed it in his. Ah ! 
it’s a soft hand,” said he ; *<but it hits hard !” 

Now, as soon as the scamp had struck the brahmin, he hid ; and when 
he was hidden, the girl took the bandage off the chaplain’s eyes and 
rubbed his bruised head with oiL The moment the brahmin went out, 
the scamp was stowed away in his basket again by the old woman, and so 
carried out of the house. Making his way at once to the king, he told 
him the whole adventure. 

Accordingly, when the brahmin was next in attendance, the king 
proposed a game with the dice ; the brahmin was willing ; and the diciug- 
table was brought out As the king made his throw, he sang his old 
catch, and the brahmin — ignorant of the girl’s naughtiness — added his 
always excepting my girl,” — and nevertheless lost ! 

Then the king, who did know what had passed, said to his chaplain, 
“Why except herl Her virtue has given way. Ah, you dreamed that 
by taking a girl in the hour of her birth and by placing a sevenfold guai^ 
round her, you could be certain of her. Why, you couldn’t be certain of 
a woman, even if you hail her inside you and always walked about with 
her. No woman is ever faithful to one man alone. As for that girl of 
yours, she told you she should like to dance, and having firat blindfolded 
you 08 you played the lute to her, she let her paramour strike you on the 
head, and then smuggled him out of the house. Where then is your 
exception t” And so saying, 'the king repeated this stansa : — 

Blindfold, a-luting, by bis wife beguiled, 

The bi^niin sits, — who tried to rear 

A paragon of virtue undefiled ! 

Leani hence to hold the sex in fear. 

V, 

[294] In such wise did the Bodhisatta expound the Truth to the brahmin. 
And the brahmin went home and taxed the girl with the wickedness of 
which she was accused. *‘My dear husband, who can have said such a 
thing about mel” said she. “ Indeed 1 am innocent ; indeed it was my 
own hand, and nobody else’s, that struck you ; and, if you do not believe 
me, 1 will brave the ordeal of fire to prove that no man’s hand has touched 
me but yours ; and so I will make you believe me.” “So be it,” said the 
brahmin. And he had a quantity of wood brought and set light to it 
Then the girl was summoned. “Now,” said he, “if you believe your own 
story, brave these fiames !” 

Now before this the girl had instructed her attendant as follows : — 
“Tell your son, mother, to be there and to seise my hand just as I am 
about to go into the fire.” And the old woman did as she was bidden ; 
and the fellow came and took his stand among the crowd. Then, to 
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delude the brahmin, the girl, etanding there before ell the people, 
exelaimed with fervour, ‘‘No man's hand but thine, brahmin, has ever 
touehed me; and, by the truth of my asseveration I call on this Are to 
harm me not" So saying, she advanced to the burning pile^ — ^when up 
dadied her paramour, who seised her by the hand, crying shame on the 
brahmin who could force so fiilr a maid to enter the flames ! Shaking her 
hand free^ the girl exclaimed to the brahmin that what she had asserted 
was now undone, and that she could not now brave the ordeal of Are. 
“Why notl" said the brahmin. “Because," she replied, “my asseveration 
was that no man's hand but thine had ever touched me ; [295] and now 
here is a man who has seized hold of my hand !" But the brahmin, 
knowing that he was tricked, drove her fi*om him with blowa 

Such, we learn,' is the wickednms of women. What crime will they 
not commit ; and then, to deceive their husbands, what oaths will they not 
take — aye, iu the light of day — that they did it not ! So false-hearted are 
they I Therefore has it been said : — 

A sex composed of wickedness and guile. 

Unknowable, uncertain as the jmth 
Of fishes in the water, — ^womankind 
Hold truth for fiilsehood, falsehood for the truth ! 

As greedily as cows seek pastiues new. 

Women, unsated, yearn for mate on mate. 

As sand unstable, cruel as the snake, 

Women know idl things ; naught from them is hid ! 


“Even so impossible is it to ward women," said the Master. His lesson 
ended, he preached the Truths, at the close whereof the iiassion-tost Brother 
won the Fruit of the First Path. Also the Master shewed the connexion and 
identified the Birth by saying : — “ In these days I was the King of Benares." 

J Wofe. The cuifing of the brahmin is the subject of a Bharhut sculpture, 
e 26, 8. For a parallel to the trick by which the girl avoids the ordeal of 
fire, see Folklore 3. 291.] 
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TAKKA-JiTAKA. 

“ WroM^ are tAMnsn."— This stoiy was told by the Master while at Jetavania, 
about another passion-tost Brother. When on being questioned the Brother 
confessed that be was paaaion-tost, the Master said, “Women are ingrates and 
tieaoherous ; why are you paeaion-tOBt because of them?" And he told this 
story of the past 
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Once on h time when Brahmadatto was reigning in Benares, the 
Budhisatta, who had chosen an anchorite’s life, built himiielf a hermitage 
by the banks of the Ghinges, and there won the Attainments and the 
Higher Knowledges, and so dwelt in the bliss of Insight. In those days 
the Lord High Treasurer of Benares had a fierce and cruel daughter, 
known as Lady Wicked, who used to revile and beat her servants and 
slaves. And one day they took their young mistress [296] to dispoH 
herself in the Ganges; and the girls were playing about in the water, 
when the sun set and a great storm burst upon them. Hereon folks 
scampered away, and the girl’s attendants, exclaiming, **Now is the 
time to see the last of this creature!” threw her right into the river 
and hurried off. Down poured the rain in torrents, the sun set, and 
darkness came on. And when the attendants reached home without 
their young mustress, aud were asked where she was, they replied that she 
had got out of the Ganges but that they did not know where she had gone. 
Search was made by her family, but not a trace of the missing girl could 
be found. 

Meantime she, screaming loudly, was swept down by the swollen 
stream, and at midnight approached where the Bodhisatta dwelt in his 
hermitage. Hearing her cries, he thought to himself, That’s a woman’s 
voice. 1 must i^scue her from the water.” So he took a torch of grass 
and by its light descried her in the sti’eam. ** Don’t be afraid; don’t 
be afraid I ” he shouted cheerily, and waded in, and, thanks to bis vast 
strength, as of an elephant, brought her safe to land. Then he 'made 
a fire for her in his hermitage and set luscious fruits of divers kinds 
before her. Not till she had eaten did he ask, Where is your home, and 
how came you to fall in the river?” And the girl told him all that 
had befallen her. “Dwell hei'e for the present,” said he, and installed 
her in his h|srmitage, whilst for the next two or three days he himself 
abode in the opeu air. At the end of that time he bade her de|jart, but 
she was set on waiting till she had made the ascetic fall in love with her ; 
aud would not ga Aud as time went by, she so wrought on him by her 
womanly grace and wiles that he lost his Insight. With her he con- 
tinued to dwell in the forast. But she did not like living in that solitude 
and wanted to be taken among people. So yielding to her importunities 
he took her away with him to a border village, where he supported her by 
selling dates, and so was called the Date-Sage ^ And the villagers paid 


1 There is a play here upon the word tahka^ whioh cannot well be rendered in 
English. The word takka^pantUto, whioh I have rendered 'Date Sage/ would— by 
itself— mean * Logie Sage,’ whilst his living was got takkm^ viblkim'md *hy selling 
datei* There is the ftirther difficulty that the latter idiraee may equally well mean 
* by selling buttermilk,* 
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Lim to teaoli them what wei-e lucky and unlucky seasons, and gave him 
a hut to live in at the entrance to their village. 

Now the border was harried by robbers from the mountains ; and they 
made a raid one day [297] on the village where the pair lived, and, looted 
it They made the poor villagers pack up their belongings, and off they 
went — with the Treasurer’s daughter among the rest — to their own abodes. 
Arrived there, they let eveiybody else go free ; but the girl, because of her 
beauty, was taken to wife by the robber chieftain. 

And when the Bodhisatta learned this, he thought to himself, **She will 
not endure to live away from me. She will escape and come back to me.” 
And so he lived on, waiting for her to return. She meantime was very 
happy with the robbers, and only feared that the Date-sage would come to 
carry her away again. I should feel more secure,” thought she, if he 
were dead. 1 must send a message to him feigning love and so entice him 
here to his death.” So she sent a messenger to him with the message 
that she was unhappy, and |hat she wanted him to take her away. 

And he, in his faith in her, set out forthwith, and came to the 
entrance of the robbera’ village, whence be sent a message to her. To 
fly now, my husband,” said she, ** would only be to fall into the robber 
chieftain’s hands who would kill us both. Let us put off our flight 
till night.” So she took him and hid him in a room; and when the 
robber came home at night and was inflamed with strong drink, she said 
to him, “Tell me, love, what would you do if your rival were in your 
power 1 ” 

And he said he would do this and that to him. 

“Perhaps he is not so far away as you think,” said sha “He is 
in the next room.” 

Seizing a torch, the robber rushed in and seized the Bodhisatta and 
beat him about the head and body to his heart’s content Amid the blows 
the Bodhisatta made no cry, only murmuring, “ Cruel ingrates t slanderous 
traitors!” And this was all he said. And when he had thus beaten, 
bound, and laid by the heels the Bodhisatta, the robber finished his 
supper, and lay down to sleep. In the morning, when he had slept off bis 
over-night’s debauch, he fell anew to beating the Bodhisatta, who s^ll made 
no cry but kept repeating the same four worda And the robber was 
struck with this and asked why, even when beaten, he kept saying 
that. [298] 

“Listen,” said the Date-Sage, “and you shall hear. Once I was a 
hermit dwelling in the solitude of the forest, and there I won Insight. 
And I rescued this woman from the Ganges and helped her in her need, 
and by her allurements fell from my high estate. Then I quitted the 
forest and supported her in a village, whence she was carried off by 
robbers. And she sent me a message that she was unhappy, entreating 
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me to come and take her away. Now she has made me fall into your 
hands. That is why I thus exclaim.” 

This set the robber a-thinking again, and he thought, ** If she can feel 
so little for one who is so gogd and has done so much for her, what injury 
would she not do to nief She must die.” So having reassured the 
Bodhisatta and having awakened the woman, he set out sword in hand, 
pretending to her that he was about to kill him outside the village. Then 
bidding her hold the Date-Sage he drew his sword, and, making as though 
to kill the sage, clove the woman in twain. Then he bathed the Date- 
JSage from head to foot and for several days fed him with dainties to his 
hearths content 

Where do you purpose to go now f ” said the robber at last 

**The world,” answered the sage, '^has no pleasures for me. I will 
become a hermit once more and dwell in my former habitation in the 
Ibrest” 

*'And I too will become a hermit,” exclaimed the robber. So both 
became hermits together, and dwelt in the hermitage in the forest, where 
they won the Higher Knowledges and the Attainments, and qualified 
themselves when life ended to enter the Realm of Biahma. 


Alter telling these two stories, the Master shewed the connexion, by reciting, 
as Buddha, this stanza 

Wrathful are women, slanderers, ingrates. 

The sowers of dissension and fell strife ! 

Then, Brother, tread the path of holiness, 

And Bliss therein thou shall not foil to find. 

[299] His lesson ended, the Master preached the Truths, at the close whereof 
the passion-tost Brother won the Fruit of the First Path. Also, the Master 
identified the Birth by saying, **Ananda was the robber-chief of those days, and 
1 mysdf the Date-Sa^” 
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DURlJANA-JATAKA. 

thou .” — ^This story was told by the Master while at Jetavana, 
about a lay-brother. Tradition a^s that there dwelt at Sftvatthi a lay-brother, 
who was stabliahed in the Three Gems and the Five Commandments, a devout 
lover of the Buddha, the Doctrine and the Brotherhood. But his wife was a 
sinfed and wicked woman. On days when she did wrong, she was as meek as a 
dave-girl bought for a hmidred pieces ; whilst on days when she did not do 
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wrong, she played my lady, passionate and tyrannical. The husband could not 
make her out. She worried him so much that he did not go to wait on the 
Buddha. 

One day he went with perfumes and flowers, and had taken his seat after due 
salutation, when the Master said to him : — Pray how comes it, lay-brother, 
that seven or eight days have gone by without your coming to wait upon the 
Buddha 1” **My wife, sir, is one day like a slave-girl bought for a hundred 
pieces, while another (lay finds her like a ^lassionate and tyrannical mistress. I 
cannot make her out ; and it is because she has worried me so that I have not 
been to wait upon the Buddha.” 

Now, when he heard these words, the Master said, "Why, lay-brother, you 
have already been told by the wise and good of bygone days that it is hara to 
understand the nature of women.” And he went on to add "but his previous 
existences h.ave come to be confused in his mind, so that he cannot remember.” 
And so saying, he told this stoiy of the past 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares^ the 
Bodhisatta came to be a teacher of world-wide fame, with five hundred 
young brahmins studying under him. [300] One of these pupils was 
a young brahmin from a foreign land, who fell in love with a woman 
and made her his wife. Though he continued to live on in Benares, 
he failed two or three times in his attendance on the master. For, 
you should know, his wife was a sinful and wicked woman, who was 
as meek as a slave on days when she had done wrong, but on days when 
she had not done wrong, played my lady, passionate and tyrannical. Her 
husband could not make her out at all ; and so worried and harassed by 
her was he that he absented himnelf from waiting on the Master. Now, 
some seven or eight days later he renewed his attendances, and was asked 
by the Bodhisatta why he had not been seen of late. 

** Master, my wife is the cause,” said he. And he told the Bodhisatta 
how she was meek one day like a slave-girl, and tyrannical the next ; how 
he (iould not make her out at all, and how he had been so wonied and 
harassed by her shifting moods that he had stayed away. 

"Precisely so, young brahmin,” said the Bodhisatta; “on days when 
they have done wrong, women humble themselves before their husbands 
and become as meek and submissive as a slave-girl; but on days when 
they have not done wrong, then they become stiff-necked and insubordinate 
to their lorda After this manner are women sinful and wicked ; and their 
nature is hard to know. No heed should be paid either to their likes or 
to their dislikes.” And so saying, the Bodhisatta repeated for the edifica- 
tion of his pupil this Stanxa: — 

Thiuk*st thou a woman loves thee ?— -be not glad. 

Think*8t thou she loves thee not 7— forbear to grieve. 

Unknowable, uncertain as the path 

Of fishes in the water, women prove. 
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[301] Such was the Bodhisatta's instruction to his pupil, who thence- 
forward paid no heed to his wife’s caprices. A.nd shc^ hearing that her 
misconduct had come to the ears of the Bodhisatta, ceased from that time 
forward from her naughtiness. 


So too this lay-brother’s wife said to herself, ‘‘The Perfect Buddha himself 
know^ they tell me, of my misconduct,” and thenceforth she sinned no more. 

His lesson ended, the Master preached the Truths, at the close whereof the 
lay-brother won the Ifriiit of the First Path. Then the Master shewed the con- 
nexion and identified the Birth by saying— “This husband and wife were riso 
the husband and wife of those days, and 1 myself the teacher.” 
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“Ztire This stoiw was told by the Master while at Jetavana, 

about just such another lav-brother as the last. This man, when on enquiry he 
assurod himself of his wife’s misconduct, came to words with her, with the result 
that he was so upset that for seven or eight days he failed in his attendance. 
One day he came to the monastery, made his bow to the Blessed One and took 
his seat. Being, asked why he had been absent for seven or eight daya he 
replied, “Sir, my Vjfe has misconducted herself, and 1 have been so upset about 
her that I did not come.” 

“Lay-brother,” said the Master, “long ago the wise and good told you not to 
be angered at the naughtiness found in women, but to preserve your equanimity ; 
this, however, you have foigotten, because re-birth has hidden it from you.” 
And so saying, he told— at that lay-brother’s request — ^this stoiy of the past 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was a teacher of world-wide raputation, as in the foregoing 
story. And a pupil of his, finding his wife unfaithful, was so affected by 
the discovery that he stayed away for some days, but being asked one day 
by his teacher what was the reason of hU absence, he made a clean breast 
of it Then said his teacher, “My son, there is no private property in 
women : they are common to all. [302] And therefore wise men knowing 
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their fruity, are not excited to anger agaiiiat them.” And eo laying^ he 
repeated tfais stanza for his pupil’s edification : — 

Like highways, riven, courtyards, hostelrics, 

Or tavenis, which to all alilrn eztend 
One univcnud hospitality, — 

Is womankind ; and wise men never stoop 
To wrath at fnulty in a sex so frail 

Such was the instruction which the Bodhisatta imparted to his pupil, 
who thenceforward grew indifferent to what women did. And as for his 
wife, she was so changed by hearing that the teacher knew what she was, 
that she gave up her naughtiness thenceforth. 


So too that lay-brother’s wife, when she heard that the Master knew what 
she waa, gave up her naughtiness thenceforth. 

His lesson ended, the Master preached the Truths, at the close whereof the 
lay-brother won the Fniit of the ^rst Path. Also the Master shewed the ‘con- 
nexion and identified the Birth by saying, ** This husband and wife were also 
the husband and wife of those days, and I myself the brahmin teacher.” 
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** TUI OmUe-heart wot This story was told by the Master while at 

Jetavana, about conoupiscence. Tradition says that a young gentleman of 
SSvattbi, 1303] on hearing the Truth preached by the Master, save his heart to 
the Doctrine' of tiie Three Qema Renounoi^ the world for the Brother’s life^ 
he rose to walk in the Paths, to practise meditation, ond never to slacken in his 
ixindering over the theme he hM chosen for tbou^t One day, whilst he was 
on his round for alms through SSvatthi^ he espied a woman in brave attire, and, 
for pleasure’s Bake, broke through the highw morality and sa»Ml upon hert 
Pasnon was stirred within him, he became even as a fig-tree foiled by the axe. 
From that day forth, under the sway of passion, the pmte of his mind, as of 
his body, lost all its sust; like a brute heeiL he took no joy in the Doctrine^ and 
sufibred nis nails and hair to grow long and his robes to grow foul. 

When his firiends among the Brethren became aware of his troubled state of 
mind, they said, ** Why, sir, is your mmal state otherwise than it was ?” ** My 
joy hM gone^” said he. Then they took him to the Master, who asked them why 
they had brought that Brother there against his will ” Because, sir, his jc^ is 
gone.” "Is £at true, Brother?” "It is, Blessed One.” "Who has troubled 
you ?” "Sir, I was on iny round for alms when,^ violating the higher morality, 
I gased on a woman ; and passion^ was stirred within me. Therefore am 1 
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troubled.” Then said the Master, *‘It is little marvel, Brother, that when, 
violating morality, you were gasing for pleasure’s sake on an exceptional object, 
you were stirred by passion. Why, in bygone times, even those who had won 
the five Higher Knowledm and the eight Attainment&^ those who by the might 
of Insight had quelled their passions, whose hearts were purified and whose net 
could walk the skies, yea even BcNdhiaattas, through gftfinff in violation of 
morality on an exceptional object, lost their insight, were stirred by passion, and 
came to great sorrow. Little recks the wind which could overturn Mount 
Sineru, of a bare hillock no bigger than an elephant ; little recks a Wind which 
could uproot a mighty Jombu-tree, of a bush on the face of a cliff ; and little 
recks a wind which could dry up a vast ocean, of a tinjr pond. If |[»as8ion could 
breed folly in the supremely-enli^tened and pure-minded Bodhiisattas, shall 
passion be abashed bmore you? Whj^, even purified beings are led astray by 
pasraon, and those advancra to the highest honour, come to shame.” And so 
saying, he told this story of the (uist 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom into a nch brahmin family in the K&si country. 
When he was gix)wn up and had finished his education, he renounced all 
Lusts, and, forsaking the world for. the hermit’s life, went to live in the 
solitudes of the Himalayas. There by due fulfilment of all prepaiatory 
forms of meditation, he won by abstract thought the Higher Knowledges 
and the ecstatic Attainments ; and so lived his life in thi^ bliss of mystic 
Insight. 

[304] Lack of salt and vinegar brought him one day to Benares, where 
he took up his quarters in the king’s pleasaunce. Next day, after seeing 
to his bodily needs, he folded up the red suit of bark which he commonly 
wore, threw over one shoulder a black antelope’s skin, knotted his tangled 
look-in a coil on the top of his head, and with a yoke on his back from 
which hung two baskets, set out on his round in quest of alma Coming 
to the palace-gatek^n his way, his demeanour so commended him to the 
king that his majesty had him brought in. So the ascetic was seated on a 
couch of great splendour and fed with, abundance of the daintiest food. 
And when he thanked the king, he was invited to take up his dwelling 
in the pleasaunce. The ascetic accepted the offer, and for sixteen yean 
abode in the pleasaunce, exhoi*ting the king’s household and eating of the 
king’s meat 

Now there came a day when the king must go to the borden to put 
down a rising. But^ before he started, he charged his queen, whose name 
was Centle-heart, to minister to the wants of the holy man. So^ after 
the king’s departure^ the Bodl^tta continued to go when he pleased to 
the pfdaoe. 

One day Queen Gentle-heart got ready a meal for the Bodhisatta; but 
as he was late in comings she betook herself to her own toilette. After 
bathing in perfumed water, she dressed herself in all her splendour. 
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and lay down, awaiting his coming, on a little oonoh in the spadoui 
chamber. 

Waking from rapture of Innghti and seeing how late it was, the 
Bodhisatta transported himself through the air to the palace. Hearing 
the rustling of his bark-robe, the queen started up hurriedly to reoeiTe 
him. In her hurry to rise, her tunic slipped down, so that her beauty 
was revealed to the aseetio as he entered the window ; and at the sights in 
violation of Morality he gazed for pleasure’s sake on the marvellous 
beauty of the queen. Lust was kindled within him; he was as a tree 
felled by the axe. At once all Insight deserted him, and he became 
as a crow with its wings clipped. Clutching his food, still standing, he 
ate not, but took his way, all a-troinble with desire, from the palace to his 
hut in the pleasaunce, set it down beneath his wooden couch and thereon 
lay for seven whole days a prey to hunger and thirst, enslaved by the 
queen’s loveliness, his heart aflame with lust. 

On the seventh day, the king came back from pacifying the border. 
Afber passing in solemn procession round the city, he entered his palace. 
[305] Then, wishing to see the ascetic, he took his way to the pleasaunce, 
and there in the cell found the Bodhisatta lying on his couch. Thinking 
the holy man had been taken ill, the king, after first having the cell 
cleaned out^ asked, as he stroked the sufferer’s feet, what ailed him. 

Sire, my heart is fettered by lust ; that is my sole ailment’’ ** Lust for 
whom 1 “ For Gentle-heart, sire.” “ Then she is yours ; I give her 

to you,” said tlie king. Then he passed with the ascetic to the palace, and 
bidding the queen array herself in all her splendour, gave her to the 
Bodhisatta. But, as he was giving her away, the king privily charged the 
queen to put forth her utmost endeavour to save the holy man. 

Fear not, sire,” said the queen ; ** I will save him.” So with the 
queen the ascetic went out from the pa;1ace. But when he had passed 
through the great gate, the queen cried out that they roust have a house 
to live in ; and back he must go to the king to ask for one. So back he 
went to ask the king for a house to live in, and the king gave them a 
tumble-down dwelling which passeiu-by used as a Jakes. To this dwelling 
the ascetic took the queen ; but she flatly refused to enter it, because of 
its filthy state. 

« What am I to do t” he cried. “ Why, clean it out,” she said. And 
she sent him to the king for a spade and a basket, and made him remove 
all the filth and dirt, and plaster the walls with cowdung, which ho had to 
fetch. This done, she made him get a bed, and a stool, and a rug, and a 
water-pot, and a cop, sending him for only one thing at a time. Next, 
she sent him packing to fetch water and a thousand other things. . So off 
he started for the water, and filled up the water-pot, and set out the 
water for the bath, and made the bed. And, as he sat with her upon the 
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bed, she took him by the whiskers and drew him towards her till they 
were &ce to face, saying, ** Hast thou forgotten that thou art a holy man 
and abrahminf” 

Hereon he came to himself after his interval of witless folly. 

(And here should be repeated the text banning, Thus the hindrances 
of Lust and Longing are called Evils because they spring from Ignorance, 
Brethren ; [306] that which springs from Ignorance creates Darkness.”) 

So when he had oome to himself, he bethought him how, waxing 
stronger and stronger, this fatal craving would condemn him hereafter to 
the Four States of Punishment*. **Thi8 self-same day,” he cried, “ wUl I 
restore this woman to the king and 6y to the mountains ! ” So he stood 
with the queen before the king and said, *'&ire, I want your queen no 
longer; and it was only for her that cravings were awakened within 
me.” And so saying, he re|)eated this Stansa : — 

Till Qentle-heart was mine^ one sole desire 
I had,— to win her. When her beauty owned 
Me lord, desire came crowding on denre. 

Forthwith his lost power of I^ight came back to him. Rising from 
the earth and seating himself in the air, he preached the Truth to the 
king; and without touching earth he passed through the air to the 
Himalayaa He never came back to the paths’ of men ; but grew in love 
and charity till, with Insight unbroken, he passed to a new birth in the 
Realm of Brahma. 


His lesson ended, the Master preached the Truths, at the close whereof that 
Brother won Arahatship itself. Also the Master shewed the connexion and 
identified the Birth by saying, “ Ananda was the King of those days, Uppala- 
vanna was Oentle^heart, and I the hermit.” 

'\ 


No. 67. 


UOCBA^GA^rJiTAKA. 

soa ’s on saiy /ndL”— This stoiy was ' id by the Master while at Jetavana, 
about a certain country-woman. 

For it hUl out once in Kosala that three nen were ploiq^ing on the outskirts 
of a certain forest, and that robbers plimdeied folk in that forest and made their 
escape. [307] The victims came^ in the course of a fruitless search fw the 
rascals, to where the three men were ploughing. ** Here are the forest robbers, 

1 Hell, the brote-creatioa, ^lostdom, ^vildom. 
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d i yuaed ms husbandmen,” they oii^ and hauled the trio off as prisoners to the 
King of KosahL Now time after time there came to the king’s palaoe a woman 
who with loud lamentations bagged for ** wherewith to be oovmd/’ Hearing her 
cry, the king ordered a shift to be given her ; but she refused it, saying this was 
not what she meant So the king’s servants came back to his mmesty and said 
that what the woman wanted was not clothes but a husband^ Then the kinff 
had the woman brought into his presence and asked her whether she really did 
mean a husband. 

” Yes, sire,” she answered ; "for a husband is a woman’s real covering, and 
she that laclu a husband— even though she be clad in garments costing a 
thousand pieces— goes bare and naked indeed.” 

(And to enforce this truth, the following Sutta should be recited here : — 

Like kingless kingdoms, like a stream nm dry, 

So bare and nakM is a woman seen, 

Who, having brothers ten, yet lacks a mate.) 

Pleased with the woman’s answer, the king asked what relation the three 
prisoiiem were to her. And she said that one was her husband, one her brother, 
and one her son. " Well, to mark my favour,” said the king, " I give you one of 
the three. Which will you take ? ” " Sire,” was her answer, " if 1 live, I can get 
another husband and another son : but as my parents ore dead, I can never mt 
another brother. So give me my brother, Sire.’’ Pleased with the woman, the 
king set all three men at liberty ; and thus this one woman was the means of 
saving three persons from peril. 

when the matter came to the knowledge of the Brotherhood, they were 
lauding the woman in the Hall of Truth, when the Master entered. Lining 
on enquiry what was the subject of their talk, he said, "This is not the first 
time, Brethren, that this woman has saved those three foom peril ; she did the 
same in days gone by.” And, so saying, he told this story of tne past 


Onoe on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, three men 
were ploughing on the outskirts of a forest^ and everything came to paM 
as above. 

Being asked by the king which of the three she would take, the woman 
said, " Cannot your majesty give me all three ? ” No,” said the kinc^ " 1 
cannot” [308] " Well, if I cannot have all three, give me my brother.” 
"Take your husband or yodr son,” said the king. "What matters a 
brother ? ” " The two former I can readily replace,” answered the woman, 
" but a brother never !” And so saying, ifoe repeated this stania : — 

A son ’s an easy find ; of husbands too 
An ample choice throngs publio waya But where 
Will all my pains anoUM brother find 7 

"She is quite right,” said the king, well-pleased. And he bade all 
thiee men be fetched from the prison and given over to the woman. She 
took them all three and went her way. 


> 01 'CRumseoaverte.' 
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**So j<m see, Brethren,” said the Master, **that this same woman onoe before 
saved these same three men from peril” His lesson ended, he made the con- 
nexion and identified the Birth hj saving, i*The woman ana the three men of 
to-dav were also the woman and men of wose bygone days ; and I was then the 
king.” 

[fiTofa— Of. for the idea of the verse Herodotus iil 118—180, Sophocles Anti- 
none 900—918 ; and see this passage discussed in the Indian Antiquary for 
December, 1881.] 


No. 68. 


sAkbta-jItaka. 


** The man thy mind rute oa.” — This story was told by the Master, while at 
Aiyaaavana, about a certain brahmin. Tradition says that when the Blessed 
One with his disciples was entering the city of Sftketa, an old brahmin of that 
place, who was going out, met him in the gateway. Falling at the Buddha's 
net, and clasping him by the ankles, the old man cried, ** Son, is it not the duty 
of children to cherish the old age of their parents 7 [309] Why have you not let 
us see you all this long time 7 At last I have seen you ; come, let your mother 
see you toa” So saying, he took the Master with him to his house ; and there 
the Master sat upon the seat prepared for him, with his disciples around him. 
Then came the brahmin’s wife^ and she too fell at the feet of the Blessed One, 
crying, **My son, where have you been all this time! Is it not the duty of 
clmdren to comfort their parents in their old age 7” Hereon, she called to her 
sons and daughters that their brother was come, and made them salute the 
Buddha. And in their ioy the aged pair shewed great hospitality to their 
guests. After hi^meal, the Master recited to the old people the Sutta concern- 
ing old-M^ ; and, ^en he had ended, both husband and wife won fruition of the 
Smnd Path. Then rising up from his seat, the Master went back to Anja- 
navana. 

Meeting together in the Hall of Truth, the Brethren fell to talking about this 
thing. It was uiged that the brahmin must have been well aware that Suddho- 
dana was the father, and Mahftmfty& the mother, of the Buddha ; yet none the 
less, he and his wife had claimed we Buddha as their own son, — and that with 
the Master’s assent What could it all mean 7 Hearing their talk, the Master 
said, “ Brethren, the aged pair were right in claiming me as their sou.” And so 
saying, be told this story of the past 


Brethren, in ages past this brahmin was my fether in 500 successive 
births^ my uncle in a like number, and in 500 more my grandfather. And 

^ The Jarfi-BOtta of the 8ntta*nipita, pegs 158 of FausbdU’s edition for the Pill 
Text Bodetiy. 
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in 1000 Buooessive births his wife was respeotiyely my mother, my aunt, 
and my grandmother. So I was brought up in 1500 births by this 
brahmin, and in 1600 by bis wife. 

And therewithal, having told of these 3000 births^ the Master, as 
Buddha, recited this Stanza: — 

The man thy mind rests on, with whom thy heart 
Is pleased at first eighty— place thy trust in him. 


[310] His lesson ended, the Master shewed the connexion and identified the 
Birth by saying, “This brahmin and his wife were the husband and wife in all 
those existences, and I the child.” 


[iVbto. See also No. 237.] 


No. 69. 


visavakta-jAtaka. 


“ifdy shame ” — ^This story was told by the Master while at Jetavana about 
SariputUs the Captain of the Faith. Tradition says that in the days when the 
Elder used to eat meal-cakes, folks came to the monastery with a quantity of such 
cakes for the Brotherhood. After the Brethren had all eaten their fill, much 
remained over ; and the givera said, “ Sirs, take some for those too who are away 
in the villaga” 

Just then a youth who was the Elder’s co-resident, was away in the village 
For him a portion was taken ; but, as be did not return, and it was felt that it 
was getting very late^, this jrartion was given to the Elder. When this portion 
had been eaten by the fader, the youth came in. Accordingly, the Elder 
explained the case to him, saying, “ Sir, I have eaten the cakes set ap^ for you.” 
“ Ah I ” was the rejoinder, “ we have all of us got a sweet tooth.” The Great 
Elder was much troubled. 

“From this day forward,” he exclaimed, “I vow never to eat meal-cakes 
again.” And fh>m that day forward, so tradition says, the Elder Sftriputta never 
touched meal-cakes a^in ! This abstention became matter of common know- 
ledge in the Brotherhood, and the Brethren sat talkie of it in the Hall of 
Truth. Said the Master, “ What are you talking of. Brethren, as you sit here ?” 
When they had t<dd him, be said, “Brethren, when Sftriputta has once given 
anything up, he never sm back to it again, even though his life be ait stake.” 
And so saying, he told tnis story of the put 


1 i.e. dose on to mid-day, alter whioh the food could not properly be eaten. See 
note, page 107 . 
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Ouoe on a time, when Brabuiaclatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom into a £smilj of doctors skilled iu the cure of snake- 
bites, and when he grew np^ he practised for a liyelihood. 

Now it fell out that a countryman was bitten by a snake ; and without 
delay his relatives quickly fetched the doctor. Said the Bodhisatta, 
** Shall I expect the venom with the usual antidotes, or have the snake 
caught and make it suck its own fioisoo out of the wound 1 ’* ** Have the 

snake caught and make it suck the poison out’’ So he had the snake 
caught, and asked the creature, saying ** Did you bite this man 1 ” Yes, 
1 did,” was the answer. [311] ** Well then, suck your own poison out of 
the wound again.” Whatt Take back the poison I have once shed!” 
cried the snake ; 1 never did, and I never will.” Then the doctor made 

a lire with wood, and said to the snake, Either you suck the poison out, 
or into the fire you go.” 

Even though the fiames be my doom, I will not take back the poison 
I have once shed,” said the snakc^ and repeated the following stanza : — 

May shame be on the poison which, once shed. 

To save my lilh I swallow down again 1 

More welcome death than life by weakness bought ! 

With these words, the snake moved towards the fire I But the doctor 
barred its way, and drew out the poison with simples and charms, so that 
the man was whole again. Then he unfolded the Commandments to the 
snak^ and set it free, saying^ ** Henceforth do harm to none.” 


And the Master went on to say , — ** Brethren, when S&riputta has once parted 
with anything: he never takes it back again, even though his life be at stake.” 
His lesson ended, he shewed the oonneuon and identified the Birth by saying, 
” SAriputta was the snake of thoae days, and 1 the doctor.” 


No. 70. 


kuddIla-jAtaka. 


^^The coiqfiMir.”— This stoty was told by the Master while at Jetavana, about 
the Elder named CittahattharcUbriputta. He is said to have been a you^ of a 
good family in Sftvatthi ; and one day, on his way home from ploughingN he 
turned in to the monast^. Here he received from the bowl of a certain Ekler 
some dainty frue^ rich and sweet, whidh made him think to himself,—” Day and 
night I am toilmg away with my hands at divers tasks, yet never do I taste food 
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80 Bweet I must turu Brother myaelf ! ” So he joined the Brotherhood, hut 
after six weeks’ zealous aimlioation to high thinking, fell under the dominion of 
Lusts and off he went. His belly again proving too much for him, £312] back be 
oame to join the Brotherhood once more, and studied the Abhidnamma^. In 
this way, six times he left and oame back again ; but when ibr the seventh time 
he became a Brother, he mastered the whole seven books of the AbhidhammiL 
and by much chanting of the Doctrine of the Brothers won Discernment ana 
attained to Arahatship. Now his friends among the Brethren scoffed at him, 
wyin^ — **Can it be, sir, that Lusts have ceased to spring up within your 

** Sirs,” was the reply, ** I have now mi beyond mundane lift henceforth.” 

He haviiif^ thus won Arahatship, talk thereof arose in the Hall of Truth, as 
follows : — Sir^ though all the while he was destined to all the glories of Arahat- 
ship, yet six times did Cittahattha-Sftriputta renounce the Brotherhood ; truly, 
very wrong is the unconverted state.” 

Betunnng to the Hall, the Master asked what they were talking about. 
Being told, he said, “ Brethren, the worldling’s heart is light and hard to curb ; 
material things attract and hold it fast ; when once it is so held fsst, it cannot 
be released in a trice. Excellent is the mastery of such a heart ; once mastered, 
it brings joy and happiness : — 

’Tis good to tame a headstrong heart and frail, 

By passion swayed. Once tamed, the heart brings bliss. 

It was by reason of this headstrong qualitv of the heart, however, that, for the 
sake of a pretty spade which they could not oring themselves to throw away, the 
wise and good oi bvgone days six times reveHed to the world out of sheer 
cupidity: out on the seventh occasion they won Insight and subdued their 
cupidity.” And so saying, he told this stoiy of the past. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta came to life again as a gardener, and grew up. * Spade Sage’ 
was his name. With his spade he cleared a patch of ground, and grew 
pot-herbs, pumpkins, gourds, cucumbers, and other vegetables, by the sale 
of which he made a sorry living. For, save only that one spade, he had 
nothing in the world ! Resolving one day to forsake the world for the 
religious life^ he hid his spade away, and became a recluse. But thoughts 
of lhat spade rose in his heart and the passion of greed overcame him, so 
that for the sake of his blunt spade he reverted to the world. [313] Again 
and again this happened ; six times did he hide the spade and become a 
reduse, — only to renounoe his vows again. But the seventh time he 
bethought him how that blunt spade had caused him again and again to 
backslide; and he made up his mind to throw it into a great river before 
he became a rechuw again. So he carried the spade to the river-side, and, 
fearing lest if he saw where it fell, he should come back and fish it out 
again, he whirled the spade thrice round his head by the handle and flung 

1 Ths thiid, and latest, of the Pitakas,— perhaps compiled from the NikSyas of the 
8utta-pi^ka. 
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it with the atiength of an elephant right into mid-etream, ehutting hie eyee 
tight as he did so. Then loud rang his shout of exultation, a shout like a 
lion’s roar, — ** I have conquered 1 I have conquered I ” 

Now just at that moment the King of Benares, on his way home from 
quelling duK>rder on the border, had been bathing in that very river, and 
was riding along in all his iqilendour on the back of his elephant, when he 
heard the Bodhiaaita’s shout of triumph. Here’s a man,” said the king, 
«who is proclaiming that he has conquered. I wonder whom he has 
conquered. Qo, bring him before me.” 

So the Bodhisatta was brought before the king, who said to him, ** My 
good man, 1 am a conqueror myself ; I have just won a battle and am on 
my way home victorious. Tell me whom you have conquered.” “ Sire,” 
said the Bodhisatta, ‘‘a thousand, yea, a hundred thousand, such victories 
as yours are vain, if you have not the victory over the Lusts within your- 
self. It is by conquering greed within myself that I have conquered my 
Lusts.” And as he spoke,, he gazed upon the great river, and by duly 
concentrating all his mind upon the idea of water, won Insight. Then by 
virtue of his newly- won transcendental powers, he rose in tho air, and, 
seated there, instructed the King in the Truth in this stanza : — 

The conquest that by further victories 
Must be upheld, or own defeat at last, 

Is vain ! True conquest lasts for evermore ! 

[314] Even as he listened to the Truth, light shone in on the king’s 
darkness, and the Lusts of his heart were quenched ; his heart was bent 
on renouncing the world; then and there the lust for royal dominion 
passed away from him. And where will you go now 1 ” said the king to 
the Bodhisatta. **To the Himalayas, sire; there to live the anchorite’s 
life.” **Then I, toq, will become an anchorite,” said the king; and he 
departed with the Bodhisatta. And with the king there departed also the 
whole army, all the brahmins and householders and all the common folk, 
— in a word, all the host that was gathered there. 

Tidings came to Benares that their king, on hearing the Truth preached 
by the Spade Sag^ was fain to live the anchorite’s life and had gone forth 
with all his host. ** And what shall we do here)” cried the folk of Benares. 
And thereupon, from out that city which was twelve leagues about, all the 
inhabitants went forth, a train twelve leagues long, with whom the Bodhi- 
satta passed to the Himalayas. 

Then the throne of Sakka, King of Devas, became hot beneath him*. 
Looking out, he saw that the Spade Sage was engaged upon a Great 

^ Only the merits of a good man straggling with adversitiy ooold thos appeal to the 
meraj-aeat of the Archangel. 
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Renunciation ^ Marking the numben of hie following, Indra took thought 
how to house them all. And he sent for Yissakamma, the architect of the 
Devas^ and spoke thus: — ^‘The Spade Sage is engaged upon a Great 
Renunciation, [315] and quarters must be found for him. Go you to the 
Himalayas, and there on level ground &shion by divine power a hermit’s 
demesne thirty leagues long and fifteen broad.” 

** It shall be done, sire,” said Yissakamma. And away he went, and 
did what he was bidden. 

(What follows is only a summaiy ; the full details will be given in the 
Hatthipftla-j&taka*, which forms one narrative with this.) Yissakamma 
caused a hermitage to arise in the hermit’s demesne; drove away all the 
noisy beasts and birds and fairies ; nnd made in each cardinal direction a 
path just broad enough for one person to pass along it at a tima This 
done^ he betook himself to his own abode. The Spade Sage with his host 
of people came to the Himalayas and entered the demesne which Indra 
had given and took possession of the house and furniture which Yissa- 
kamma had created for the hermits. First of all, he renounced the world 
himself, and afterwards made the people renounce it Then he portioned 
out the demesne among them. They abandoned all their sovereignty, which 
rivalled that of Sakka himself; and the whole thii*ty leagues of the 
demesne were filled. By due performance of all the other* rites that 
conduce to Insight, the S|)ade Sage developed perfect good-will within 
himself, and he taught the people how to meditate. Hereby they all 
won the Attainments, and assured their entry thereafter into the Brahma- 
Realm, whilst all who ministered to them qualified for entry thereafter 
into the Realm of Devas. 


" Thus, Brethren,” said the Master, ^the hearty when pwion holds it fast, is 
hard to release. When the attributes of greed spring up within it, they are hard 
to chase away, and even persons so wise and good as the above are thereby 
rendered witless.” His lesson ended, he preached the Trutl^ at the dose 
whereof some won the First, some the Second, and . some the Third Path, whilst 
others again attained to Arahatship. Further, the Master shewed the con- 
nexion and identified the Birth by saying, '*Ananda was the king of those 
days, the Buddha’s followers were the followers, and I myself the Spaae Sago.” 


^ It is only when a fhtnre Buddha lenounoes the world ibr the religious life, that 
his *going forth* is termed a Great Benuneiation. Of. p. 61 of Vol. i. of FausbdU*s 
text as to Gotama’s * going forth.’ 

* Mo. 606,— where, however, no tether details aie vouehseM. 

* Asshewnabove, he had already arrived at Insiidit through the idea of water. 
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VABA^A-JlTAKA. 

[316] **Lectm tAou firm This story was told by the Master while at 

JetaTsha^ about the Elder named Tissa the Squire’s Son. Tradition says that 
one day thirty young gentlemen of Sftvatthi, who were all friends of one another, 
took (wrfrimes and flowers and robes, and set out with a large retinue to Jeta- 
yana, in order to hear the Master preach. Arrived at Jetavana, they sat awhile 
in the several endosures—in the enclosure of the Iron-wood tr^ in the 
endoBure of the Sftl-tre^ and so forth,— till at evening the Master passed from 
his fragrant sweet-smellinff peifumed chamber to the llall of Tmth and took his 
seat on the gorgeous Buddna-seat. Then, with their following, these young men 
went to the Hall of Truth, made an ofleriug of perfumes and flowers, bowed 
down at his feet— those blesM feet that were glorious as full-blown lotus-flowers, 
and bore imprinted on the sole the Wheel!— and, taking their seats, listeuecl 
to the Truth. Then the thought came into their minds, ‘*Let us take the vows, 
so fiur as we understand the Iruth preached by the Master.” Accordingly, when 
the Blessed One left the Hall, they approached him and with due OMisance 
asked to be admitted to the Brotkerbogd; and the Master admitted them to the 
Brotherhood. Winning the favour of their teachers and directors they received 
frill Brotherhood, and after five years’ residence with their teachers and directors, 
by which time they had got by heart the two Abstracts, had come to know what 
was proper and what was improper, had learnt the three modes of expressing 
thanfai, and had stitched and dyed robes. At this stage, wishing to embrace the 
ascetic life, th^ obtained the consent of their teachers and directors, and 
ap^foached the Master. Bowing before him they took their seats, saying, f*Sir, 
we are troubled by the round of existence, dismayed by birth, decay, diseas^ and 
death ; give us a iheme^ by thinking on which we may get free firom the elements 
which occasion existence.’’ The Master turned over in his mind the eight and 
thirty themes of thought, and therefrom selected a suitable one, wnich he 
expounded to them. And then, after getting their theme from the Master, they 
bowed and with a ceremonious farewml pssm from his presence to their cells, 
and after gasing on their teachers and directors went forth with bowl and robe 
to embrace the ascetic life. 

Mow amongit theih.waa a Brother named the Elder Tissa the Squire’s Son, 
a weak and irresolute man, a slave to the pleasures of the taste. Thought he to 



turned back. As to the other Brothers they came in the course of their alms- 
pQgrimage through Kosala to a certain border-village^ [317] hard by which in a 
wooded spot ^ey Impt the Rainy-seasou, and by thra months’ striving and 
wniwlliiig got the germ of Disoernment and won Arahatship, making the earth 
Miottt fer Toy. At the end of the Kainy-season, after celebrating the PavArapA 
festival, they set out thence to announce to the Maste the attainments they 
won. and, coming in due course to Jetavana, laid aside their bowls and 
lobes^ paid a visit to their teachers and dureotors, and, being anxious to see the 
Blessed One^ went to him and with due obeisance took their seats. The Master 
meted them kindly and they announced to the Blessed One the attainments 
tMv had won, receiving praise fkom him. Hearing the Master speaking in their 
pii^ the Elder Tiaaa the Squire’s Son was filled with a desire to live the life 
of a ledose all by hinmelf. Likewiae^ those other Brothers asked and received 
the Maateris permission to return to dwell in that self-same spot in the forest. 
And with due obeisance they went to their oriJs. 
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Now the Elder Tieia the (Quire’s Son that wy night was inflated with a 
yearning to begin his auateritiee at once» and whilst practising with excessive 
seal and ardour the methods of a reduce and sleeping in an upri^t posture by 
the side of his plank-bed, soon alter the middle watdi of the n^t^ round he 
turned and down he fdl, breaking his thigh-bone; and severe puns set in, so 
that the other Brothers bad to nurse him and were debarred ftom ming. 

Accordingly, when thev iwpeared at the hour for waiting on the Buddha, he 
asked them whether they had not jjresterday asked his leave to start to-day. 

“Yes, sir, we did; but our friend the Elder Tissa the Squire’s Son, while 
fdiearsing the methods of a recluse with great vicour but out of season, dropped 
off to sleep and fall over, breaking his thigh ; and that is why our departure has 
been thwarted.” ‘‘This is not the first ume, Brethren,” said the Master, “that 
this man’s backsliding has caused him to strive with unseasonable seal, and 
theroby to delay your departure ; he delayed your departure in the past alaa” 
And hereupon, at their request, he told this story of the past 


Once on a time at TakkasiU in the kingdom of Qandh&ra the Bodhisatta 
was a teacher of world-wide fame, with 500 young brahmins as pupils. 
One day these pupils 'set out for the forest to gather firewood for their 
master, and busied themselves in gathering sticks. Amongst them was a 
la^ fellow who came on a huge foi*e8t tree, which he imagined to be dry 
and rotten. So he thought that he could safely indulge in a nap first, and 
at the laAt moment climb up [318] and break some branches off to carry 
home. Accordingly, he spread out his outer robe and fell asleep, snoring 
loudly. All the other young brahmins were on their way home with their 
wood tied up in faggots, when they came upon the sleeper. Having 
kicked him in the back till he awoke, they left him and went their way. 
He sprang to his feet, and rubbed his eyes for a time. Then, still half 
asleep, he began to climb the tree. But one branch, which he was 
tugging at, snapped off short ; and, as it sprang up, the end struck him in 
the eye. Clapping one hand over his wounded eye, he gathered green 
boughs with the other. Then climbing down, he corded his faggot^ and 
after hurrying away home with it, flung his green wood on the top of the 
others’ faggots. 

That same day it chanced that a country family invited the master to 
visit them on the morrow, in order that they might give him a brahmin- 
feast. And SQ the master called his pupils together, and, telling them of the 
journey they would have to make to the village on the morrow, said they 
could not go lasting. “So have some rice-gruel made early in the 
morning,” said he ; “ and eat it before starting. There you will have food 
given you fmr yourselves and a portion for me. Bring it all home with 
you.” 

So they got up early next morning and roused a maid to get them 
their breakfimt ready betimea And off she went for wood to light the fire. 
The green wood lay on the top of the stack, and she laid her fire with it. 
And die blew and blew, but could not get her fire to bum, and at last the 
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sun got up. ** It’s broad daylight now,” said they, ** and it’s too late to 
start” And they went off to their master. 

“ What, not yet on your way, my sons 1 ” said ho. ‘‘ No, sir ; we have 
not started.” *‘Why, prayf” ‘^iElecause that laa^ so-and-so, when he 
went wood-gathering with us, lay down to sleep under a forest-tree ; and, 
to make up for lost time, he climbed up the tree in such a hurry that he 
hurt his eye and brought home a lot of green wood, which he threw on the 
top of our faggots. So, when the maid who was to cook our rice-gruel 
went to the stack, she took his wood, thinking it would of course be dry ; 
and no fire could she light before the sun was up. And this is what 
stopped our going.” 

Hearing what the young brahmin had done, the master exclaimed that 
a fool's doings had caused all the mischief, and repeated this stanza : 

[319] Learn thou from him who tore green branches down, 

That tasks deferred are wrought in tears at lost. 

Such was the Bodhisatta’s comment on the matter to his pupils ; and at 
the close of a life of charity and other good works he passed away to fare 
according to his deserts. 


Said the Master, ^^This is not the first time. Brethren, that this man has 
thwarted you ; he did the like in the past also.” His lesson ended, he shewed 
the connexion and identified the Birth py saying, **The Brother who has broken 
his thigh was the young brahmin of those days who hurt his eye ; the Buddha’s 
followers wore the rest of the young brahmins ; and 1 myself was the brahmin 
their master.” 


No. 72. 


SiLAVANilGA-JATAKA. 


^^Ingratitude lacke more ” — ^This story was told by the Master while at the 
Bambo^grove about Devadatta. The Brethren sat in the Hall of Truth, saying, 
**Sirs, Devadatta is an ingrate and does not reopgnise the virtues of the Blessed 
One.” Betumingto the Hall, the Master a^ed what topic they were discussing, 
and was told. **This is not the first time. Brethren,” said he, **that Devadatta 
has proved an ingrate ; he was just the same in bygone days also, and he has 
never known my virtues.” And so saying, at their request he told this story of 
the past. 
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Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was conceived by an elephant in the Himalayas. When bom, 
he was white all over, like a mighty mass of silver. Like diamond balls 
were his eyes, like a manifestation of the five brightnesses'; red was his 
mouth, like scarlet cloth ; like silver flecked with red gold was his trunk ; 
and his four feet were as if polished with lac. Thus his person, adorned 
with the ten perfections, was of consummate beauty. When he grew up, all 
the elephants of the Himalayas in a body [320] followed him as their 
leader. Whilst he was dwelling in the Himalayas with a following of 
80,000 elephants, he became aware that there was sin in the herd. So, 
detaching himself from the rest, he dwelt in solitude in the forest, and the 
goodness of his life won him the name of Good King Elephant. 

Now a forester of Benares came to the Himalayas, and made his way 
into that forest in quest of the implements of his craft. Losing his 
bearings and his way, he roamed to and fro, stretching out his arms in 
despair and weeping, with the fear of death before his eyes. Hearing the 
man’s cries, the Bodhisatta was moved with compassion and resolved to 
help him in his need. So he approached the man. But at sight of the 
elephant, off ran the forester in great teri'or*. Seeing him run aa^ay, the 
Bodhisatta stood still, and this brought the man to a standstill too. Then 
the Bodhisatta again advanced, and again the forester ran away, halting 
once more when the Bodhisatta halted. Hereupon the truth dawned on 
the man that the elephant stood still when he himself ran, and only 
advanced when he himself was standing still. Consequently he concluded 
that the creatui*e could not mean to hurt, but to help him. So be valiantly 
stood his ground this time. And the Bodhisatta drew near and said, 
** Why, friend man, are you wandering about here lamenting)” 

My lord,” replied the forester, have lost my bearings and my way, 
and fear to perish.” 

Then the elephant brought the man to his own dwelling, and there 
entertained him for some days, regaling him with fruits of every kind. 
Then, saying, ** Fear not, friend man, I will bring you back to the haunts 
of men,” the elepluuit leated the forester on his back and brought him to 
where men dwelt. But the ingrate thought to. himself, that, if questioned, 
he ought to be able to reveal everything. So, as he travelled along on the 
elephant’s back, be noted the landmarks of tree and hill. At last the 
elephant brought him out of the forest and set him down on the high road 
to Benares, saying, There lies your road, friend man: Tell no man, 
whether you are questioned or not, of the place of my abode.” And with 
this leave-taking, the Bodhisatta made his way back to his own abode. 

Arrived at Benares, the man came, in the course of his walks through 

> This is applied to^ Bodhisatta’s eyes in Jit. vol. iii. 844. 9. 

* A solitaiy elephatft, or * rogue,’ being dangerous to meet. 
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the city, to the iyorj-worken’ heieer^ where he eaw ivory being worked 
into diven forme and ahapee. And he aaked the cinftnnen [321] whether 
they would give anything for the tusk of a living elephant. 

** What makee you ask auoh a queetion t was ihe reply. A living 
elephanVe tusk ia worth a great deal more than a dead qne’a." 

**Oh, then, I’ll bring you aome ivory,” aaid he, and off he aet for 
the Bodhiaatta’a dwelling, with proviaiona for the journey, and with a 
aharp aaw. Being aaked what had brought him back, be whined out that 
he waa in ao aony and wretched a plight that he could not make a living 
anyhow. Wherefore, he had come to aak for a bit of the kind elephant’a 
tuak to aell for a living 1 ‘‘Oertainly; I will give you a whole tuak,” 
aaid the Bodhiaatta, **if you have a bit of a aaw to out it off with.” 
'*Oh, I brought a aaw with me, air.” ‘‘’Fhen aaw my tuaka off, and take 
them away with you,” aaid the Bodhiaatta. And he bowed hia knees till 
he waa couched upon the earth like an ox. Then the foreater sawed off 
both of the Bodhisatta’a chief tuaka ! When they were off, the Bodbimtta 
took them in hia trunk and thua addreaaed the man, Think not, friend 
man, that it ia beoauae I value not nor prise these tusks that I give them 
to you. But a thousand times, a hundred-thousand times, dearer to me 
are the tusks of omniscience which can comprehend all things. And 
therefore may my gift of these to you bring me omniscience.” With these 
words, he gave tlie pair of tusks to the forester as the price of omniscience. 

And the man took them off, and sold them. And when he had spent 
the money, back he came to the Bodhiaatta, saying that the two tusks had 
only brought him enough to pay his old debts, and begging for the rest of 
the Bodhisatta’s ivory. The Bodhiaatta consented, and gave up the rest 
of his ivory after having it cut as before. And the forester went away 
and sold ibia also. Returning again, he said, ” It’s no use, my lord ; I 
can’t inake a livian^ anyhow. So give me the stumps of your tusks.” 

“So be it,” answered the Bodhiaatta; and he lay down as before, 
’fhen that vile wretch, trampling upon the trunk of the Bodhisatta, that 
sacred trunk which was like corded silver, and clambering upon the future 
Buddha’s temples, which were as the snowy crest of Mount KelAsa, — kicked 
at the roots of the tuaka till he had cleared the flesh away. Then he sawed 
out the stumps and went his way. But acaroe had the wretch passed out 
of the sight of the Bodhiaatta, when the solid earth, inconceivable in its 
vast extent, [322] which can support the mighty weight of Mount Sineru 
and its encircling peaks, with all the world’s unsavoury filth and ordure, 
now burst asunder in a yawning chasm, — as though unable to bear the 
burthen of all that wickedness ! And straightway flames from nethermost 
Hell enveloped the ingrate, wrapping him round as in a shroud of doom, 
and bore him away. And as the wretch was swsllowed up in the bowels 
of the earth, the Tree-fairy that dwelt in that forest made the region echo 
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with these words : — ** Not even the gift of worldwide empire can satufj 
the thankless and ungrateful ! ” And in the following stansa the Fairy 
taught the Truth : — 

Ingratitude lacks more> the more it gets; 

Not all the world can glut its appet^ 

With such teachings did the Tree-fairy make that forest re-eoho. As 
for the Bodhisatta, he lived out his life, passing away at last to fare 
according to his deserts. 


Said the Master, **Thi8 is not the first time, Brethren, that Devadatta has 
proved an ingrate ; he .was just the same in the past also.” His lesson ended, he 
identified the Birth by saying, **Devadatta was the ungratehil man of those 
days, Sftriputta the Tree-fairy, and I myself Good King Elephant.” 

Of. Milinda-paiiho 202, 29.] 
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sacca&kira-jAtaka. 

knew the world '' — This story was told by the Master while at the 
Bamboo-grove, about going about to kill. For, seated in the Hall of Truth, the 
Brotherhood was talking of Devadatta’s wickedness, saying, **Sirs. Devadatto 
has no knowledge of the Master’s excellence; he actumly goes about to kill 
him ! ” Here the Master entered the Hall and asked what they were discussing. 
[323] Being told, he said, *^This is not the first time. Brethren, that Devadatta 
has g«>ne imout to kill me ; he did just the same in bygone days alsa” And so 
saying, he told this story of the past. 


Once on a time Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares. He had a son 
named Prince Fierce and cruel was he, like a scotched snake ; 

he spoke to nobody without abuse or blowa like grit in the eye was this 
prince to all folk both within and without the palace, or like a ravening 
ogre, — so dreaded and fell was he. 

One day, wishing to disport himself in the river, he went with a huge 
retinue to the water side. And a great storm came on, and utter darkness 
set in. ^ EK there! ” cried he to his servants ; take me into mid-stream, 
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bathe me there, and then bring me back again." So they took him into 
mid-stream and there took oounael tc^ther, saying, What will the king 
do to usl Let us kill this wicked wretch here and now 1 So in you gi^ 
you pest ! " they cried, as they dung him into the water. When they 
made their way ashore, they were asked where the prince was, and replied, 
** We don’t see him ; finding the storm come on, he must have come out of 
the river and gone home ahead of us.” 

The courtiers went into the king’s presence, and the king asked where 
his son was. ** We do not know, sire,*’ said they ; a storm came on, and 
we came away in the belief that ho must have gone on ahead.” At once 
the king had the gates thrown open ; down to the riverside he went and 
bade diligent search be made up and down for the missing prince. But 
no trace of him could be found. For, in the darkness of the storm, he* had 
been swept away by the current^ and, coming across a tree-trunk, had 
climbed on to it, and so floated down stream, crying lustily in the agony 
of his fear of drowning. 

Now there had been a rich merchant living in those days at Benares, 
who had died, leaving forty crores buried in the bauks of that same river. 
And because of his craving for riches, he was reborn as a snake at the 
spot under which lay his dear treasure. And also in the selfsame spot 
another man had hidden thirty crores, and because of his craving for 
riches was re-born as a rat at the same spot. In rushed the water into 
their dwelling-place ; and the two creatures, escaping by the way by which 
the water rushed in, were making their way athwart the stream, when 
they chanced upon the tree-trunk to which the prince was clinging. [324] 
The f>nake climbed up at one end, and the rat at the other ; and so both 
got a footing with the prince on the trunk. 

Also there grew on the river’s bank a Silk-cotton tree, in which lived 
a young parrot >^d this tree, being uprooted by the swollen waters, fell 
into the river. TOe heavy rain beat down the parrot when it tried to fly, 
and it alighted in its fall upon this same tree-tinink. And so there were 
now these four floating down stream together upon the tree. 

Now the Bodhisatta had been re-born in those days as a brahmin in 
the North-West country. Renouncing the world for the hermit’s life on 
reaching manhood, he had built himself a hermitage by a bend of the 
river; and there he was now living. As he was pacing to and fro, at 
midnight, he heard the loud cries of the ptince, and thought thus within 
himself: — ‘‘This fellow-creature must not perish thus before the eyes of 
so merciful and compassionate a hermit as I am. I will rescue him from 
the w^ter, and save his lifa’’ So he shouted cheerily, ‘‘Be not afraid) Be 
not afraid 1” and plunging across stream, seised hold of the tree by one end, 
and, being as strong aa an elephant^ drew it in to the bank with one long 
pull, and set the prince safe and sound upon thO shore. Then becoming 
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aware of the enake and the rat and the parrot^ he earned them to hia 
hermitage, and there lighting a fire, warmed the animals first, as being 
the weaker, and afterwards the prince. This done, he brought fruits of 
various kinds and set them before his guests, looking after the animals 
first and the prince afterwards. This enraged the young prince, who said 
within himself, **This rascally hermit pays no respect to my royal birth, 
but actually gives brute beasts precedence over me.*' And he conceived 
hatred against the Bodhisatta ! 

A few days later, when all four had recovered their strength and the 
waters had subsided, the snake bade farewell to the hermit with these 
words, Father, you have done me a great service. 1 am not poor, for I 
have forty crores of gold hidden at a certain spot. Should you ever 
want money, all iny hoard shall be youra. You have only to come to the 
spot and call * Snake.*” Next the rat took his leave with a like promise 
to the hermit as to his treasure, bidding the hermit come and call out 
*Rat.* [325] Then the parrot bade farewell, saying, “ Father, silver and gold 
have I none; but should you ever want for choice rice, come to where 
I dwell and call out 'Parrot;* and I with the aid of my kinsfolk will give 
you many waggon-loads of rice.** Last came the pnnee. His heart was 
filled with base ingratitude and with a determination to put his benefactor 
to death, if the Bodhisatta should come to visit him. But, concealing his 
intent, he said, "Come, father, to me when I am king, and I will bestow 
on you the Four Requisites.** So saying, he took his departure, and not 
long after succeeded to the throne. 

The desire came on the Bodhisatta to put their professions to the test ; 
and firat of all he went to the snake and standing hard by its abode, called 
out 'Snake.* At the word the snake darted forth and with every mark 
of re8|>ect said, "Father, in this place there are forty crores in gold. Dig 
them up and take them all.” "It is well,” said the Bodhisatta; "when I 
need them, I will not forj^t.” Then bidding adieu to the snake, ho went 
on to where the lat lived, and called out ‘Rat.* And the rat did as the 
snake bad done. Going next to the {mrrot, and calling out 'Parrot,* the 
bird at once flew down at his call from the tree-top, and res|)ectfully asked 
whether it was the Bodhif^atta’s wish that he with the aid of his kinsfolk 
should gather paddy for the Bodhisatta from the region round the Hima- 
layas. The Bodhisatta dismissed the pari’ot also with a promise that, if need 
arose, he would not forget the bird’s offer. Last of all, being minded to 
test the king in his turn, the Bodhisatta came to the royal pleasaunce, and 
on the day after his arrival made his way, carefully dressed, into the city 
on his round for alms. J use at that moment, the ungrateful king, seated 
in all his royal splendour on his elephant of state, was passing in solemn 
procession round the city followed by a vast retinue. Seeing the Bodhi- 
satta from afar, he thought to himself, "Here’s that rascally hermit come 
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to qaarter himself and his appetite on me. I must have his head off 
before he can publish to the world the service he rendered me.” With 
this intent^ he signed to his attendants, and, on their asking what was 
his pleasure, said, “Methinks yonder rascally hermit is here to importune 
ma See that the pest does not come near my person, but seize and bind 
him; [326] flog him at every street-comer; and then march him out of 
the city, chop off his head at the place of execution, and impale his 
body on a stake.” 

Obedient to their king’s command, the attendants laid the innocent 
Great Being in bonds and flogged him at every streetKsorner on the way 
to the place of execution. But all their floggings failed to move the 
Bodhisatta or to wring from him any cry of “Oh, my mother and father !” 
All he did was to repeat this Stanza : — 

Thev knew the world, who framed this proverb true— 

'A log pays better salvage than some men.' 

These lines he repeated wherever he was flogged, till at last the wise 
among the bystanders asked the hermit what service he had rendered 
to their king. Then the Bodhisatta told the whole story, ending with 
the words, — “So it comes to pass that by rescuing him from the torrent I 
brought all this woe upon myself. And when I bethink me how I have 
left unheeded the words of the wise of old, I exclaim as you have heard.” 

Filled with indignation at the recital, the nobles and brahmins and all 
classes with one accord cried out, “This ungrateful king does not recognise 
even the goodness of this good man who saved his majesty’s life. How 
can we have any profit from this king? Seize the tyrant 1” And in 
their anger they rushed upon the king from every side, and slew him 
there and then, as he rode on his elephant, with arrows and javelins and 
stones and clubs and any weapons that came to hand. The corpse they 
dragged by the heels to a ditch and flung it in. Then they anointed the 
Bodhisatta king and set him to rule over them. 

As he was ruling in righteousness, one day [327] the desire came on him 
again to tiy the snake and the rat and the parrot; and followed by a 
large retinue, he came to where the snake dwelt. At the call of * Snake,* 
out came the snake from his hole and with every mark of respect said, 
“Here, my lord, is your treasure; take it” Then the king delivered the 
forty crores of gold to his attendants, and proceeding to where the rat 
dwelt^ called, ‘Rat* Out came the rat, and saluted the king, and gave up 
its thirty crores. Placing this treasure too in the hands of his attendants, 
the king went on to where the parrot dwelt, and called ^Parrot.’ And in 
like manner the bird came, and bowing down at the king’s feet asked 
whether it should collect rice for his mqjesty. “We will not trouble you,” 
said the king, “till rice is needed. Now let us be going.” So with the 
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seventy crores of gold, and with the rat, the suake, and the parrot as well, 
the king journeyed back to the city. Here, in a noble palace, to the state- 
story of which he mounted, he caused the treasure to be lodged and 
guarded ; he had a golden tube made for the snake to dwell in, a crystal 
casket to house the rat, and a cage of gold for the parrot Every day too 
by the king’s command food was served to the three craatui*e8 in vessels of 
gold, — sweet parched-com for the parrot and snake, and scented rice for 
the rat. And the king abounded in charity and all good works. Thus in 
harmony and goodwill one with another, these four lived their lives ; and 
when their end came, they passed away to fare according to their deserts. 


Said the Master, “This is not the first time. Brethren, that Dcvadatta has 
gone about to kill me ; he did the like in the past also.” His lesson ended, he 
shewed the connexion and identified the Birth by saying, “ Devadatta was King 
Wicked in those days, Sftriputta the snake, Moggall&na the rat, Ananda the parrot, 
and I myself the righteous King who won a kingdom.” 


No. 74. 


rukkhadhamma-jAtaka. 


“ United^ /ofe«t-ftl:«.”~This stoiy was told by the Master while at Jetevana, 
about a quarrel concerning water which bod brought woe upon his kinsfolk. 
Knowing of this, ho passed through the air, sat cross-lecged above the river 
Rohinl, and emitted rays of darkness, startling his kinsfolk. Then descending 
from mid-air, he seated himself on the river-bank and told this story with refer- 
ence to that quarrel. (Only a summary is given here ; the fhll details will bo 
related in the Kupftla-j&taka^) But on this occasion the Master addressed his 
kinsfolk, [328] sayinff. “It is meet, sire, that kinsfolk should dwell together in 
concord and unity. For, when kinsfolk are at one, enemies find no opportunity. 
Not to speak of human beings, even sense-lacking trees ought to stand together. 
For in bygone days in the Himalayas a tempest struck a SijLl-forest ; yet, 
because tne trees, shrubs, bushes, and creo})crs of that forest were interlace one 
with another, the tem|X)8t could not overthrow even a single tree but iiassed 
harmlessly over their heads. But alone in a courtyard stood a mighty tree ; and 
though it had many stems and branches, yet, because it was not united with 
other trees, the tempest uprooted it and laid it low. Wherefore, it is meet that 
you too should dwell together in concord and unity.” And so saying, at their 
request he told this story of the past 


> No. 586. 
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Onoe on a time when Biubmudatta was reigning in Benares, the 
drst ELing Yessavara^ died, and Sakka sent a new king to reign in his 
stead. After the change, the new King Vessavaim sent word to all trees 
and shrubs and bushes and plants, bidding the tree>fairies each choose out 
the abode that liked them best In those days the Bodhisatta had come 
to life as a tree-fairy in a Sal-forest in the Himalayas. His advice to his 
kinsfolk in choosing their habitations was to shun trees that stood alone 
in the open, and to take up their abodes all round the abode which he 
had chosen in that Sftl-forest Hereon the wise tree-fairies, following the 
Bodhisatta’s advice, took up their quarters round his tree. But the 
foolish ones said, — **Why should we dwell in the forest? let us rather 
seek out the haunts of men, and take up our abodes outside villages, 
towns, or capital cities. For fairies who dwell in such places receive 
the richest offerings and the greatest worship.” So they departed to the 
haunts of men, and took up their abode in certain giant trees which grew 
in an o{)en space. 

Now it fell out upon a day that a mighty tempest swept over the 
country. Naught did it avail the solitary trees that years had rooted 
them deep in the soil and that they were the mightiest trees that grew. 
Their bmnches snapped; their stems were broken; and they themselves 
were uprooted and flung to earth by the tempest. But when it broke on 
the S&l'forest of interlacing trees, its fury was in vain ; for, attack where 
it might, not a tree could it overthrow. 

The forlorn fairies whose dwellings were destroyed, took their children 
in their arms and journeyed to the Himalayas. There they told their 
sorrows to the fairies of the S&l-forest, [329] who in turn told tlie Bodhi- 
satta of their sad 1 ‘eturn. **lt was because they liearkened not to the 
words of wisdom, that they have been brought to this,” said he ; and he 
unfolded the truth i^ this stanza : — 

United, forest-like, should kinsfolk stand ; 

The storm overthrows the solitary tree. 

So spake the Bodhisatta ; and when his life was spent, he passed away 
to fare according to his deserts. 


And the Master went on. to say, **Thus, sire, reflect how meet it b that 
kinsfolk at any rate should be united, and lovingly dwdl toge^er in concord and 
unity.” His lesson end^, the Master identified the Birth by saying, **The Buddha’s 
followers were the fairies of those days, and I myself the vdse fury.” 


^ A name of Kuveia. 
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maccha-^Ataka. 

*‘Pqffunnat thunder/” — This story the Master told while at Jetavana, about 
the rain he caused to fall. For in those days, so it is said, there fell no rain in 
Kosala ; the crops withered ; and everywhere the ponds, tanks, and lakes dried 
up. Even the (ml of Jetavana by the embattled gateway of Jetavana gave out ; 
and the fish and tortoises buried themselves in the mud. Then came the crows 
and hawks with their lance-like beaks, and busily picked them out writhing and 
wriggling, and devoured them. 

As he marked how the fishes and the tortoises were being destrcyed, the 
Master’s heart was moved with compassion, and he exclaimed, This day [330] 
must 1 cause rain to fall.” So, when the night grew day, after attending to his 
bodily needs, he waited till it was the pr^r hour to go the round in quest of 
alms, and then, girt round by a host of the Brethren, and perfect with the 
perfection of a Buddha, he went into Sftvatthi for alma On his way back to the 
monastery in the afternoon from his round for alms in S&vatthi, he stop^ uwn 
^e steps leading down to the tank of Jetavana, and thus addressed the Elder 
Ananda:— ** Bring me a bathing-dress, Ananda ; for I would bathe in the tank of 
Jetavana.” ** But surely, sir,” replied tho Elder, ** t^ water is all dried up, and 
only mud is left.” Groat is a Buddha’s wwer, Ananda. Qo, bring me the 
bathing-dress,” said the Master. So the Elder went and brought the bathing- 
dress, which tho Master dunned, using one end to go round his waist, and 
covering his body up with the other. So clad, he took his stand upon the tank- 
steps, and e.\olaimed,— ** I would fain bathe in the tank of Jetavana.” 

That instant tho yellow-stone tlmme of Sakka grew hot beneath him, and he 
sought to discover tho cause. Realising what was the matter, he summoned the 
King of the Storai-Oloudc^ and said, “The Master is standing on the steps of the 
tank of Jetavana, and wishes to bathe. Make haste and pour down rain in a 
single torrent over all the kingdom of Kosala.” Obedient to Bakka’s oommaud, 
the King of the Btorm-Clouds clad himself in one cloud as an under garment 
and another cloud os an outer garment, and chaunting the rain-song^, he darted 
forth eastward. And lo ! he appeared in the east as a cloud of the bigness of a 
threshing-floor, which grew and grew till it was as big as a hundred, as a 
thousano, threshing-floors ; and he thundered and lightened, and bending down 
his face and mouth deluged all Kcnuila with torrents of ruin. Unbroken was the 
downpour, quickly filling the tank of Jetavana, and stopping only when tho 
water was level with the topmost step. Then tho Master bathed in the tank, 
and coming up out of the water donned his two orange-coloured cloths and his 
girdle, adjusting his Buddha-robe around him so as to leave one shoulder bare. 
In this guise he set forth, surroimded by the Brethren, and passed into his 
Perfumed Chamber, fragrant with sweet-smelling flowers. Here on the Buddha- 
seat he sate, and when the Brethren had performed their duties, he rose and 
exhorted the Brotherhood from tho jewelled stops of his throne, and dismissed 
them from his presence. Passing now within his own sweet-smelling odorous 
cliamber, he stretched himself, lion-like, upon his right side. 

At even, the Brethren gathered together in the Hall of Truth, and dwelt on 
tho forbearance and loving-kiiidiiess of the Master. “When the crops wera 
withering, when the pools were drying up, and the fishes and tortoises were^ in 
grievous plight^ then did he in his comiiassion come forth as a saviour. Donning 
a bathing-dms, he stood on the stoiis of tho tank of Jetavana, and in a little 

* In the J. B. A. B. (Mew Series) IS, 836, is given a Megha-Mra. 
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Space made the rain to pour down from the heavens till it seemed like to over- 
whelm all KoEUila with its torrents. And by the time he returned to the Monastery, 
he had freed all alike from their tribulations both of mind and body.” 

So ran their talk when the Master came forth from his PerfUmed Cham- 
ber into the Hall of Truth, and asked what was their theme of conversation ; and 
they told him. This is not the first time, Brethren,” said the Master, that 
the Blessed One has made the rain to fail in the hour of general need. He did 
the like when bom into the brute-creation, in the days when he was King of the 
Fish.” And so saying, he told this story of the past 


Once on a time, in this selCmme kingdom of Kosala and at S&vatthi 
too, there was a pond where the tank of Jetavana now is, — a pond fenced 
in by a tangle of climbing plants. Therein dwelt the Bodhisatta, who 
had come to life as a fish in those daya And, then as now, there was a 
drought in the land; the cro|)s withered; water gave out in tank and 
pool; and the fishes and tortoises buried themselves in the mud. Like- 
wise, when the fishes and tortoises of this pond had hidden themselves in 
its mud, the crows and other birds, flocking to the spot, picked them out 
with their beaks and devoui'ed them. Seeing the fate of his kinsfolk, and 
knowing that none but he could save them in their hour of need, the 
Bodhisatta resolved to make a solemn Profession of Goodness, and by its 
efficacy to make rain fall from the heavens so as to save his kinsfolk from 
certain death. So, parting asunder the black mud, he came forth, — a 
mighty fish, blackened with mud as a casket of the finest sandal-wood 
which has been smeared with collyriuin. Opening his eyes which were as 
washen rubies, and looking up to the heavens he thus bespoke PaJjuniia, 
King of Devas, — **My heart is heavy within me for my kinsfolk's sake, 
my good Pajjunna. How comes it, pray, that, when I who am righteous am 
distressed for my kinsfolk, you send no rain from heaven ? For I, though 
born where it is ctii^mary to prey on one's kinsfolk, have never from my 
youth up devoured any fish, even of the sise of a giain of rice ; nor have 
I ever robbed a single living creature of its life. By the truth of this my 
Protestation, I call upon you to send rain and succour my kinsfolk.” 
Therewithal, he called to Pajjunna, King of Devas, as a master might 
call to a servant, in this stanza : — [332] 

Pi^unna, thunder! Baffle, thwart, the crow! 

Breed sorrow’s pangs in him ; ease me of woe I 

In such wise, as a master might call to a servant^ did the Bodhisatta 
call to Pajjunna, thereby causing heavy rains to fall and relieving 
numbers from the fear of death. And when his life closed, he passed 
away to fare according to his deserts. 
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**So thia in not the first time^rethreii,” said the Master, *'that the Blessed 
One has caused the rain to fall. He did the like in bygone days, when he was a 
fish.’* His lesson ended, he identified the Birth by saying, **The Buddha’s 
disdides were the firiies of those days, Auanda was Pajjunna, King of Devss, and 
I myself ^e King of the Fish.” 

\NifU, Cf. CariyA-pitaka (P. T. S. edition) page 99.] 


No. 76. 

asaAkita<nFAtaka. 


The viUaae breeds no fear in me.” — This stoiy was told b;^ the Master while 
at Jetavana, imout a lay-brother who lived at SAvatthi. Tradition says that this 
man, who had entered the Paths and was an earnest believer, was once journey- 
ing along on some business or other in the oc»mpany of a leader of a caravan ; in 
the jun^e the carts were unyoked and a laager was constructed ; and the gicod 
man bM[an to pace up and down at the foot of a certain tree hard by the 
leader. 

Now five hundred robbers, who had watched their time, had surrounded the 
spot, armed with bows, clubs, and other weapons, with the object of looting the 
encampment [333] Still unceasingly that lay-brother paced to and fro. ’’Surely 
that must be their sentry.” said the robbers when they noticed him ; ”we will 
wait till he is asleep ana then loot them.” So. being unable to surprise the 
camp, they stopped where they were. Still that lay-brother kept pacing to and 
fro,~all through the first watch, all through the middle watch, and all through 
the last watch of the night. Wnen day dawned, the robbers, who had never had 
their chance, threw down the stones and clubs which they hod brought, and 
bolted. 

His business done, that lay-brother came back to SAvatthi, and, approaching 
the Master, asked him this question, ” In guarding themselves. Sir, do men prove 
guardians of others 7 ” 

” Yes, lay-brother. In guarding himself a man guards others ; in guarding 
others, he guards himself.” 

” 01^ how well-said, sir, is this utterance of the Blessed One ! When I was 
journeying with a caravan-leader, 1 resolved to guard myself by pacing to and 
fro at the foot of a tree, and by so doing 1 guardM the whole caravan.” 

Said the Master, ” I^y-hrother, in bygone days too the wise and good guarded 
others whilst guarding themselves.” And, so sayingi at the lay- brother’s request 
he told this story of me past 


Onoe on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta came to life as a brahmin. Arriving at years of diacret^n, 
he became aware uf the evils that spring from Lusts, and so forsook the 
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world to live as a recluse in the country round the Himalayas. Need of 
salt and vini^ having led him to make a pilgrimage for alms throi^ph 
the countryside, he travelled in the course of his wanderingi with a 
merchant’s caravan. When the caravan halted at a certain spot in the 
forest, he paced to and fro at the foot of a tree, hard by the caravan, 
enjoying the bliss of Insight. 

Now after supper five hundred robbers surrounded the laager to 
plunder it ; but, noticing the ascetic, they halted, saying, If he sees us, 
he’ll give the alarm 3 wait till he drops off to sleep, and then we’ll plunder 
them.” But all through the livelong night the ascetic continued to 
pace up and down ; and never a chance did the robbers get ! So they 
flung away their sticks and stones and shouted to the caravan-folk ; — ‘‘Hi, 
there ! you of the caravan ! If it hadn’t been for that ascetic walking about 
under the tree, we’d have plundered the lot of you. Mind and f 6 te him 
tomorrow !” And so saying, they made off^ When the night gave place to 
light, the people saw the clubs and stones which the robbers had cast away, 
[334] and came in fear and trembling to ask tlie Bodhisatta with respectful 
salutation whether he had seen the robbei's. “Oh, yes, I did, sirs,” he 
replied. “ And were you not alarmed or afraid at the sight of so many 
robbers 1 ” “No,” said the Bodhisatta ; “the sight of robbers causes what 
is known as fear only to the rich. As for mo, — I am penniless; why 
should I be afraid 1 Whether I dwell in village or in forest, I never have 
any fear or dread.” And therewithal, to teach them the Truth, he 
repeated this stanza : — 

The village breeds no fear in me; 

No forests me dismay. 

I’ve won by love and charity 
Salvation’s perfect way. 

When the Bodbisa^a had thus taught the Truth in this stanza to the 
people of the cayavan, peace filled their hearts, and they shewed him 
honour and veneration. All his life long he developed the Four Excellences, 
and then was re-bom into the Brahma Realm. 


His lesson ended, the Master shewed the connexion and identified the Birth 
by saying, “The Buddha’s followers were the caravan-folk of those days, and 1 
the ascetic.” 
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MAHlSUPIKA-JlTAKA. 

*'BidU firH^ and inei .” — ^This story was told by the Master while at Jetavana 
about sixteeu wonderful dreama For in the last watch of one night (so tra- 
dition says) the King of Kosola, who had been asleep all the night, dreamed 
sixteen great dreams, [335] and woke up in srcat fright and alarm as to what 
thev might portend for him. So strong was the fear of death upon him that he 
could not stir, but lay there huddled up on his bed. Now, when the night grew 
light, his brahmins and chaplains came to him and with due obeisance asked 
whether his maiesty had slept well. 

**How could I sleep well, my directors?” answered the king. '*For just at 
daybreak I dreamed sixteen wonderful dreams, and I have been in terror ever 
since ! Tell me, my directors, what it all means.” 

‘*We shall be able to judge, on hearing them.” 

Then the king told them his dreams, and asked what those visions would 
entail upon him. 

The brahmins fell a-wringing their hands! ‘‘Why wring your hands, 
brahmins?” asked the king. “Jiecause, sire, these are evil dreama.” “What 
will come of them?” said the kiii^. “One of three calamities, — harm to your 
kingdom, to vour life, or to your nches.” “Is there a remedy, or is there not?” 
“Undoubtedly these dreams in themselves are so threatening as to be without 
remedy ; but none the less we will find a remedy for them. Otherwise, what 
boots our much study and learning?” “What then do vou propoM to do to 
avert the evil?” “Wherever four roods meet, we would offer sacrifice, sire.” 
“My directors.” cried the king in his terror, “luy life is in your hands; make 
haste and work my safety.” “Large sums of money, and laige siuiplies of food 
of every kind will be ours,” thought the exultant brahmins ; ancf, biddiuff the 
king have no fear, they departed mm the i)alace. Outside the town they dug a 
sacrificial pit and oollected a host of fourfooted creatures, perfect and without 
blemish, and a multitude of birds. But still they discovers something lacking, 
and back they kept comins to the king to ask for tliis that and the other. Now 
their doings were watched by Queen Mallik^ who came to the king and asked 
what made these brahmins keep coming to him. 

“I envy you,” said the king; “a snake in your ear, and you not to know of 
it!” “What does your minesty mean?” “I have dreamed, oh such unlucky 
dreams ! The brahmins tell me they point to one of three calamities ; and they 
are anxious to offer sacrifices to avert the evil And this is what brinra them 
here so often.” “But has your miyestv consulted the Chief Brahmin both of this 
world and of the world of devas?” “Who, pray, may he be, mv dear?” asked the 
king. “Know you not that chiefest personam of all the world, the all-knowing 
and pure, the spotless master-brahmin? Surmy, he, the Blessed One^ will under- 
stand your dremns. Go^ ask him.” “And so I will, my queen,” said the king. 
And away he went to the monastery, saluted the Master, and sat down. “What, 
pray, brings your minesty here so early in the morning?” asked the Master in 
nis sweet tonesi “Sir,” said the king, “just before daybreak [3361 I dreamed 
sixteen wonderfhl dreams, which so terrified me that 1 told them to the 
brahmins. They told me that my dreams boded evil, and that to avert the 
threatened calamity they must offer sacrifloe wherever four roads met. And so 
they are busy with their preparations, and many living creatures have the fear 
of death befim their eyes. But I pray you, who are the chiefest persouiM in 
t^ world of men and devas, you into whose ken comes all possible knowlecto of 
things past and present and to be^— 1 pray you tell me what will come of my 
dreanus 0 Blesaea One.” 
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‘‘True it is, sire, that there is none other save me, who can tell what your 
dreams signify or what will come of them. 1 will tell yoiL Only first of all 
relate to me your dreams as they appeared to you.” 

“ 1 will, sir,” said the king, and at once began this list, following the order of 
the dreams’ appearance : — 

Bulls first, and trees, and cows, and calves. 

Horse, dish, she-jackal, waterpot, 

A pond, raw rice, and sandal-wood. 

And gourds that sank, and stones that swam^, 

With frogs that gobbled up black snakes, 

A crow with gay-plumed retinue. 

And wolves in panic-fear of goats ! 

“How was it, sir, that 1 had the following one of my dreams? Methought, 
four black bulls, like collyrium in hue, came from the four cardinal directions to 
the royal courtyard with avowed intent to fight; and people flocked together to 
see the bull-fight, till a great crowd had {|ather^. But the bulls only made a 
show of fighting, roared and bellowed, and finally went off without fighting at all. 
This was my first dream. What will come of it ?” 

“Sire, that dream shall have no issue in your days or in mine. But here- 
after, when kings shall be niggardly and unrighteous, and when folk shall be un- 
righteous, in days when the world is perverted, when good is waning and evil 
waxiiiff apace, — in those days of the world’s backsliding there shall fail no rain 
from we heavens, the feet of the storm shall be lamed, the crops shall wither, and 
famine shall be on the land. Then shall the clouds gather as if for rain from the 
four quarters of the heavens ; there shall be haste first to carry indoors the rice 
and crops that the women have spread in the sun to dry, for fear the harvest 
should get wet ; and then with spMe and basket in hand the men shall go forth 
to bonk up the dykes. As though in sign of coming rain, the thunder shall 
bellow, the lightning shall flash from the clouds, — but even as the bulls in your 
dream, that fought not, .so the clouds shall flee away without raining. This is 
what shall come of this dream. But no harm shall come therefrom to you; 
[3371 for it was with regard to the future that you dreamed this dream. What 
the biehmins told you, wiis s.iid only to get themselves a livelihood.” And when 
the Master had thus t<dd the fulfilment of this dream, he said, “ Tell me your 
second diwn, sire.” 

“Sir,” said the king. **my second dream was after this manner: — Methought 
little tiny trees and shnibs burst through the soil, and when they had grown 
scarce a spin or two high, they flowered and bore fruit ! This was my second 
dream ; what shall cbme of it 1 ” 

“Sire,” said the Master, “this dream shall have its fulfilment in days when 
the world has fkllen into decay and when men are shortlived. In times to come 
the passions shall be strong; quite young girls shall go to live with men, and it 
shall be with them after the manner of women, they shall conceive and bear 
children. The flowers typify their issues, and the fruit their offspring. But 
^ou, ure, have nothing to fear therefrom. Tell me your third dream, O great 

“Methought, sir, 1 saw cows sucking the milk of calves which they had borne 
that selfsame day. This was my third dream. What shall come of it?” 

“ This dream too shall have its fulfilment only in days to come, when respect 
shall cease to be paid to age. For in the future men, shewing no reverence for 
parents or parents-in-law, shall themselves administer the family estate^ and, 
if such be toeir good pleasure, shall bestow food and clothing on the old folks, 
but shall withhokl their gifts, if it be not their pleasure to give. Then shall the 
old folks, destitute and dependent, exist by favour of their own children, like big 
oowe suckled by ealve.s a day old. But you have nothing to fear therelkom. 
Tell me your fourth dream.” 

1 See Mahu-Vira-Carita, p. 18, Mahftbh&rata iz. 8196. 
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“Methoagbt, sir, I saw men unyoking a team of draught-oaen, sturdy and 
stroDg, and setting youilg steers to draw the load ; and the steers, proving un- 
equal to the taek bud on them, refused and stood stock-still, so that wains moved 
not on their way. This was my fourth dream. What shall come of it?” 

“Here a^n the dream shall not have its fulfilment until the fhture, in the 
days of unnghteous kings. For in days to come, unrighteous Bind nigga^ly 
kinm shall shew no honour to wise lords skilled in j^recedent, fertile in expedienL 
ana able to get through business; nor shall appoint to the courts of law and 
justice a^ councillors of wisdom and of learning in the law. Nay, they shall 
honour we very young and foolish, and appoint such to preside in the courts. 
And these latter, ignorant alike of state-crut and of practical knowledge, shall 
not be able to bear the burthen of their honours or to jmvern, but bemuse of 
their incompetence shall throw off the yoke of office. Whereon the aped and 
wise lords, albeit right able to cope with all difficultly shall keep in mind how 
they were passed over, and shall decline to aid, saying: — 'It is no business of 
ours; we are outsiders; let the boys of the inner circle see to it.* [338] Hence 
they shall stand aloof, and ruin shall assail those kings on every hand, it shall 
be even os when the yoke was laid on the young steers, who were not strong 
enough for the burthen, and not upon the t^m of sturdy and strong draught- 
oxen, who alone were able to do the work.* Howbeit, you have nothing to fear 
therefirom. Tell me your fifth dream.” 

“Methought, sir, I saw a horse with a mouth on either side, to which fodder 
was given on both sides, and it ate with both its mouths. This was my fifth 
dream. What shall come of it ?” 

“This dream too shall have its fulfilment only in the future, in the days of 
unrighteous and foolish kings, who shall appoint unrighteous and covetous men 
to be judges. These base ones, fools, despising the shall take bribes firom 
both sides as they sit in the seat of judgment, and shall be filled with this two- 
fold corruption, even as the horse that ate fodder with two mouths at once. 
Howbeit, you have nothing to fear therefrom. Tell me your sixth dream.” 

“Methought, sir, 1 saw fieople holding out a well-scoured golden bowl worth 
a hundred thousand pieces, and begging an old jackal to stale therein. And I 
saw the beast do so. This was my sixth dream. What shall come of it?” 

“This dream too shall only nave its fulfilment in the future. For in the 
days to come, unrighteous kings, though sprung of a race of kiiig^ mistrusting 
the scions of their old nobility, shall not honour them, but exalt in their stead 
the low-born ; whereby the nobles shall be brought low and the low-born raised 
to lordship. Then shall the great families be brought by very need to seek to 
live by dependence on the upstarts, and shall ofier them their daughters in 
marriage. And the union of the noble maidens with the low-born shidl be like 
unto the staling of the old jackal in the golden bowl. Howl)eit, you have 
nothing to fear therefrom. Tell me your seventh dream.” 

“A man was weaving rope, sir, and as he wove, he threw it down at his feet. 
Under his bench lay a huii^ she-jackal, which kept eating the ro|)o as he wove, 
but without the man knowing it. This is what 1 saw. This was my seventh 
dream. What shall come of it?”^ 

“This dream too shall not have its fulfilment till’the future. For in days to 
come^ women shall lust after men and strong drink and finery and gadding 
abroim and after the joys of this world. In their wickedness and proftigaoy 
these women shall drink strong drink with their paramours; they shall flaunt in 
garlands and perfumes and unguents; and heedless of even the most pressing of 
their household duties, they imall keep watching for their paramours, even at 
crevices hi^ up in the outer wall ; aye, they shall pound up the very seed-com 
that should be sown on the morrow so as to proviae good cheer; — in all these 
ways shall they plunder the store won by the hard work of their husbands in 
field and b^, devouring the poor men’s substance even as the hungiy jackal 
under the bench ate up we ro^ of the rope-maker as he wove it. [339] How- 
beit^ you have nothing to fear therefrom. Tell me your eighth dream.” 

> Cf. the stoiy of Oonus in Pausanias x. 39. 
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**Methought, air, I saw at a palace gate a big pitcher which was full to the 
brim and stood amid a number of empty ones. And from the four cardinal 
points^ and from the four intermediate points as well, there kept coming a 
constant stream of neople of all the four castes, carrying water in pipkins and 
pouring it into the rail pitcher. And the water overnowed and ran away. But 
none the less they still kept on ix>uring more and more water into the over- 
flowing vessel, without a single man giving so much as a glance at the empty 
pitchers. This was my eighth dream. Wlmt shall come of it?” 

“This dream too shall not have its fulfllmeut until the future. For in days to 
come the world shall decay; the kingdom shall grow weak, its kings shall grow 
poor and niggardly ; the foremost among them shall have no more than 100,000 
pieces of money in his treasury. Then shall these kings in their need set the 
whole of the country-folk to work for them for the kings’ sake shall the toiling 
folk, leaving their own work, sow grain and pulse, and keep watch and reap and 
thresh and garner ; for the kings’ sake shall they plant sugar-canes, make and drive 
sugar-mills, and lH>il down the molasses; for the kings' sake shall they lay out 
flower-gardens and orchards, and gather in the fruits. And as they gather in all 
the divers kinds of produce they shall All the royal garners to overflowing, not 

n so much as a glance at their own empty l>arns at homo. Thus it shall be 
ling up the full pitcher, heedless of the quite-empty ones. Howbeit, you 
have nothing to fear therefrom. Tell me your ninth dream.” 

“Methought, sir, I stiw a deep |)ool with shelving banks all round and over- 
grown with tno flve kinds of lotuses. From every side two-footed creatures and 
four-footed creatures flocked thither to drink of its waters. The depths in the 
middle were muddy, but the water was clear aud smrkling at the margin 
where the various creatines went down into the ikh) 1. Tnis was my ninth dreiiin. 
What shall come of it?” 


“This dream too shall not have its fulfllincnt till the future. For in days to 
come kings shall grow unrighteoiis ; they shall rule after their own will and 
nleasure, and shall not e.\ecuto judgiiiont according to nghteoiisnes.s. These 
kings shall hunger after riches and wax fat on brilies ; they shall not show mercy, 
love and comimssion towaixl their {icople, but Ijc flercc and cruel, ama.sHing 
wealth by orusiiing their subjects like sugar-canes in a mill aud by taxing them 
even to the uttermost farthing. Unable to iHiy tlie oppressive tax, the iienplo 
shall fly frmn village and town and the like, and take refuge upon the iMimers of 
the realm; the heart of the land shall lie a wilderness, while the iNuilers shall 
teem with people, — even tui the water was muddy in the middle of the (sm)! and 
clear at the niaii^ii]. Howbeit, you have notliing to fear thci’ofrom. [340] Tell 
me your tenth dream.” 

“Methought, sitv j rice boiling in a ]K>t without getting done. not 
getting done, I mean that it kioked as tlioiigh it were sharply marked ofl* and 
kept afuirt, so that the cooking went on in three distinct stages. For isirt wiis 
sodden, hard and raw, and part just cfM>kcd to a nicety. This was my tenth 
dream. What shall come of it?’^ 

“This dream too shall not have its fulfllincnt till the future. For in days 
to come kings shall grow unrighteous; the iioojile surrounding the kings shall 
grow unrighteous too, as also shall bniliiiiins and hoiisclioldcrs, townsmen, and 
countryfolk; yes, all people alike sludl gmw unrightei^sis, not excepting even 
sages and brahmins. Next, tlicir very tutelary deitics—thc spirits to whom they 
ofler sacriflee, the spirits of the tiecs, and the spirits of the air— shall Ijccome 
unrighteous also. The very winds that blow over the realru.s of them un- 
righteous kings shall grow cruel and lawless ; they shall shake the mansions of 
the skies and thereby kintlle the aiigpr of the spirits that dwell there, so that 
they will not suffer rain to fall — or, if it does rain, it shall not fall on all the 
kingdom at once, nor shall the kindly shower fall on all tilled or sown lands alike 
to hdp them in their need. And, as in the kingdom at laigo, so in each several 
district and village and over each se^wratc |m)o 1 or lake, the ruin shall not fall at 
one and the same time on its whole expanse; if it rain on the uiqior part, it 
shall not rain u|K>n the lower; here the cm|is shall lie s|ioiIcd by a heavy down- 
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pour, there wither for very drought, and here again thrive apace with kindly 
showers to water them. So the crops sown within the confines of a single 
Idogdom — ^like the rice in the one pot—shall have no uniform character. 
Howbeit, you have nothing to fear therefrom. Tell me your eleventh dream.” 

“Methought, sir, I saw sour buttermilk bartered for precious sandal-wood, 
worth 100,000 pieces of money. This was my eleventh dream. What shall 
come of it?” 

*‘This dream too shall not have its fulfilment till the future— in the days 
when my doctrine is waning. For in days to come many greedy and shameless 
Brethren shall arise, who for their belW’s sake shall preach the very words 
in which 1 inveighed against greed! Because they have deserted by reason 
of their belly and have taken their stand on the side of the sectaries >, they 
shall fail to make their preaching lead up to Nin'ana. Nay, their only 
thought, as they preach, shall be bv fine words and sweet voices to induce men 
to give them costly raiment and the like, and to be minded to give such gifts. 
Others again seated in the highways, at the Htreet-comors, at the doors of lungs* 
palaces, and so forth, shall stoop to preach for money, yea for mere coined 
rahApanas, halMcahft'panas, pftdas, or m&sakas!* And as they thus barter awav 
for f<^ or raiment or for kah&panos and half-kah&panas my doctrine the worth 
whereof is Nirvana, they shall he even as those who bartered away for sour 
buttermilk precious sandm-wood worth KK),000 pieces. [341] Howbeit^ you have 
nothing to fear therefrom. Tell me your twelfth dream.” 

‘‘Methought, sir, I saw empty pumpkins sinking in the water. What shall 
come of it?” 

“This dream also shall not have its fulfilmetit till the future, in the days of 
unrighteous kings, when the world is perverted. For in those days shall kings 
shew favour not to the scions of the nobility, but to the low-born only; and 
these latter shall become great lords, whilst the nobles sink into poverty. Alike 
in the royal presence, in the palace gates, in the council chamlwr, and in the 
courts of justice, the words of the low-bom alone (whom the empty pumpkins 
typify) shall be stablished, as though they had sunk down till they rested on the 
bottom. So too in the assemblies of the Brotherhood, in the greater and lesser 
conclaves^ and in enquiries regarding bowls, robes, lodging, and the like, — the 
counsel only of the wicketl and the vile shall bo consider^ to have saving {wwer, 
not that of the modest Brethren. Thus everywhere it shall l>e as wlien the 
empty pumpkins sank. Howbeit, you have nothing to fear therefrom. Toll mo 
your thirteenth dream.” 

Hereupon tho king said, “Methought, sir, I saw huge blocks of solid rock, as 
big as houses, floating like shi|M upon the waters. What shall come of it ?” 

“This dream also shall not have its fulfilment before such times as those of 
which I have s^token. For in those days unrighteous kings shall shew honour to 
the low-bora, who shall become great lords, whilst the not>les sink into poverty. 
Not to the nobles, but to tho uiistarts alone shall res|)ect be paid. In the royal 
presence, in the council chain TOr, or in the courts of justice, the words of the 
nobles loaniod in the law (and it is they whom tho solid rocks typify) shall drift 
idly by, and not sink deep into the hearts of men ; when they speak, the up- 
starts shall merely laugh them to scorn, saying, * What is this these fellows are 
saying?* So too in the assemblies of the Brethren, us afore said, men shall not 
deem worthy of respect the excellent among the Brethren ; the words of such 
shall not sink deep, but drift idly by, — even as when the rocks floated u|)on the 
waters. Howbeit, you have nothing to fear therefrom. Toll me your fo.urteenth 
dream.** 

“Methought, sir, I saw tiny fro^ no bigger than minute flowerets, swiftly 
pursuing huge black snakes, chopping them up like so many lotus-st^ks and 
gobbling them up. What shall come of this?” 

^ Beading titthakarana^ pahkhe, as oonjeotured by Fausbfill. 

* Bee Vinaya ii. 294 for ^e same list; and see page 6 of Bhys Davids* ** Ancient 
Coins and Measures of Ceylon *’ in Numiimata OrienUdia (Trttbner). 
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"This dream too shall not have its ftilfilment till those dajs to oome such as 
those of which I hav^ spoken, when the worid is decaying. For then diall 
men’s passions be so strong, and their lusts so hot, that they diall be the thralls 
of the very youngest of thw wives for the time beins, at whose sole disposal diall 
be slaves and hired servants, oxen, buffalos and afl cattle^ gold and silver, and 
everything that is in the house. Should the poor husband Mk where the money 
(say) or a robe is, at onoe he shall be told mat it is where it is, that he should 
mind his own business, and not be so inquisitive as to what is, or is not, in her 
house. And therewith^ in divers ways the wives with abuse and goading taunts 
shall establish their dominion over their husbands, as over slaves and bond- 
servants. [342] Thus shall it be like as when the tiny trofpn, no bigger than 
minute floweret^ gobbled up the big black snakes, Howbei^ you have nothing 
to fear therefrom. Tell me your fifteenth dream.” 

"Methought, sir, I saw a village crow, in which dwelt the whole of the Ten 
Vices, escorbra by a retinue of those birds which, because of their golden sheen, 
are cmled Royal Golden Mallards. What shall oome of it?” 

"This dream too shall not have its fulfilment till the future, till the reign of 
weakling kings. In days to oome kings shall arise who shall know nothing imut 
elephants or other arts, and shall be cowards in the field. Fearing to be aeposed 
ana cast from their royal estate, they shall raise to power not their peers but 
their footmen, bath-attendants, barbers, and such like. Thus, shut out from 
royal fkvour and unable to support themselves, the nobles shall be reduced to 
dancing attendance on the upstiuiB,— as when the crow had Royal Golden Swans 
for a retinue. Howboit, you have nothing to fear therefrom. Tell me your 
sixteenth dream.” 

"Heretofore, sir, it always used to be panthers that preyed on goats; but 
methought 1 saw goats chasing panthers and devouring them— muncm, munch, 
munch ! — whilst at bare sight of the goats afar off, terror-stricken wolves fled 
quaking with fear and hid themselves in. their fastnesses in the thickets Such 
was my dream. What shall come of it?” 

"This dream too shall not have its fulfilment till the future, till the reign of 
unrighteous kings. In those days the low-born shall be raised to lordship and be 
made ]>yal favourites, whilst the nobles shall sink into obscurity and distress. 
Gaining influence in the courts of law because of their favour with the king, 
these upstarts shall claim perforce the ancestral estates, the raiment, and all the 
property of the old nobility. And when these latter plead their rights before 
the courts, then shall the king’s minions have them cudgelled and butinadoed 
and taken by the throat and cast out with words of scorn, such as *Know your 
place, fools! What? do you dispute with us? The king shall know of your 
insolence, and ^ will have your hands and feet chopped off and other correctives 
applied!’ Hereupon the terrified nobles shall affirm that their own belongings 
reuly belong to tne overbearing ujistarts, and will tell the favourites to accept 
them. And they shall hie them home and there cower in an ajpny of fear. 
Likewise, evil Brethren shall harry at pleasure good and worthy Brethren, till 
th^ latter, finding none to help them, shall flee to the jungle. And this 
oppression of the nobles and of the good Brethren by the low-bom and by the 
evu brethren, shall be like the scaring of wolves by goats. Howbeit, you have 
nothing to fear therefrom. For this dream too has refereiice to friture times 
only. J343] It was not tnith, it was not love for you, that prompt^ the 
branmins to prophesy as they did. No, it was greed of gain, and the insight 
that is bred of covetousness, that shaped all their self-seeking utterances.” 

Thus did the Master expound tne import of these sixteen great dreamy 
adding,— "You, sire, are not the first to have these dreams; they were dreamed 
by kings of by^ne days also ; and, then as now, the brahmins found in them a. 
pretext for sacrifices; whereuiion, at the instance of the wise and good, the 
bodhisatta was consulted, and the dreams were expounded by them of old time 

^ Here the P&U interpolates the irrelevant remark that ** the word hi is nothing 
more than a particle.” 
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in just the some manner as they have now been expounded.** And so saying, at 
the king’s request, he told this stoiy of the past. 


Onoe on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bo^hisatta was bom a brahmin in the North country. When he came 
to years of discretion he renounced the world for a hermit’s life ; he won 
the higher Knowledges and the Attainments, and dwelt in the Himalaya 
country in the bliss that conies from Insight. 

Ill those daj’s, in just the same manner, Brahmadatta dreamed these 
dreams at Benares, and enquired of the bitihmins concerning them. And 
the brahmins, then as now, set to work at sacrifices. Amongst them was 
a young brahmin uf learning and wisdom, a pupil of the king’s chaplain, 
who addressed his master thus ** Master, you have taught me the Three 
Vedas. Is there not therein a text that says ’The slaying of one creature 
giveth not life to another’ 1” ”My son, this means money to us, a great 
deal of money. You only seem anxious to spare the king’s treasury !” 
”Do as you will, master,” said the young bralimin; “as for me, to what 
end shall I tarry longer here with you 1” And so saying, he left him, and 
betook himself to the royal pleasaunce. 

That selfsame day the Bodhisatta, knowing all this, thought to 
himself : — “ If I visit to-duy the haunts of men, I shall work the deliver- 
ance of a. great multitude from their bondage.” So, passing through the 
air, he alighted in the royal pleaHaunce and seated himself, radiant os a 
statue of gold, upon the Ceremonial Stone. The young brahmin drew 
near and with due obeisance seated himself by the Bodhisatta in all 
friendliness. Sweet converse passed; and the Bodhisatta asked whether 
the young braliinin thought the king ruled righteously. “ Sir,” answered 
the young man, “ the king is righteous himself ; but the brahmins make 
him side with evil. Being consulted by the king as to sixteen dreams 
which he had dreamed, the brahmins clutched at the opportunity for 
sacrifices [344] and set to work thereon. Oh, sir, would it not be a good 
thing that you should offer to make known to the king the i*eal import of 
his dreams and so deliver great numbers of creatures from their dread 1” 
“But^ my son, I do not know the king, nor he me. Still, if he should 
come hero and ask me, I will tell him.” “I will bring the king, sir,” said 
the young brahmin ; “if you will only be so good as to wait here a minute 
till I come back.” And having gained the Bodhisatta’s consent, he went 
before the king, and said that there had alighted in the royal pleasaunce 
an air-travelling ascetic, who said he would expound the king’s dreams; 
would not his mijesty rolate them to this ascetic t 

When the king heard this, he repaired at onoe to the pleasaunce with 
a large retinue. Saluting the ascetic, he sat down by the holy man’s 
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flid^ and asked whether it was trae that he knew what would oome of his 
dreams. ^'Certainly, sire,’* said the Bodhisatta; <*biit first let me hear 
the dreams as you dreamed them.” Readily, sir," answered the king; 
and he l)egan as follows : — 

Bulls fir^ and trees, and cows, and calves. 

Horse, dish, she-jackal, wateqMt, 

A pond, raw rice, and sandal-wood, 

And gourds that sank, and stones that swam,— 

and so forth, ending up with 

And wolves in panic-fear of goats. 

And his majesty went on to tell his dreams in just the same manner as 
that in which King Pasenadi had described them. [346] 

‘‘Enough,” said the Great Being; “you have nothing to fear or dread 
from all this.” Having thus reassured the king, and having freed a great 
multitude from bondage, the Bodhisatta again took up his jiosition in mid- 
air, whence he exhorted the king and established him in the Five 
Commandments, ending with these words: — “HencefoHh, 0 king, join 
not with the brahmins in slaughtering animals for saorifioe.” His teach- 
ing ended, the Bodhisatta passed straight through the air to his own 
abode. And the king, remaining stedfast in the teaching he had heard, 
imBsed away after a life of alms-giving and other good works to fare 
according to his deserts. 


His lesson ended, the Master said, “You have nothing to fear from these 
dreams; away wi^ the sacrifice!” Having had the sacrifice removed, and 
having saved the live^if a multitude of creatures, he shewed the connexion and 

identified the Birth l^saying, “Aiiauda was the king of those days, Sfiriputta 
the young Brahmin, and I the ascetic.” 


(Pali note. But after the passiiig of the Blessed One, the Editors of the 
Great Redaction put the throe first lines into the Commentary, and making 
the lines from ‘And gourds tliat sank’ into one Stanza (therewith) S put the 
whole story into the Tmt Book.) 



^ I km net at all sure that this is the eorreet translation of this difficult and 
corrupt passage. 
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ILLlSA-JiTAKA. 


*^Both iquint**- -This story was told by the Master while at Jetavana, about 
a miserly Csrd Hieh Treasurer. Hard by the city of ]^agalia, as we are told, 
was a town named Ja^hery, and here dwelt a certain I^rd High Treasurer, 
known as the Millionaire Miser, who was worth eighty crores ! Not so much as 
the tiniest drop of oil that a blade of muw will take up, did he either dve away 
or consume for his own enjoyment. So he made no use of all his weiuth either 
for his family or for sages and brahmins : it remained unenjoyed, — like a pool 
haunted by demona Now, it fell out on a day that the Mast^ arose at dawn 
moved with a great compassion, and as he reviewed those ripe for conversion 
throughout the universe, he became aware that this Treasurer with his wife 
some four hundred miles away were destined to tread the Paths of Salvation. 

Now the day before, the l^rd High Treasurer had gono his way to the palace 
to wait upon the kingj and was on his homeward way when he saw a country- 
bumpkin, who was quite empty within, eating a cake stuffed with gniel. The 
sight awoke a craving within him! But, arrived at his own house, [346] ho 
thoiiffht to himself, If I say I should like a stuffed cake, a whole host of 
people will want to share my meal; and that means getting through ever so 
much of my rice and ghee and sugar. I mustn’t say a word to a soul.” So he 
walked about, wrestling with his craving. As hour after hour passed, he grew 
yellower and yellower, and the veins stood out like cords on his emaciate frame. 
Unable at last to bear it any longer, he went to his own loom and lay down 
hugging his bed. But still not a word would ho say to a soul for fear of wasting 
his suMtance ! Well, his wife came to him, and, stn>king his bock, said : “What 
is the matter, my husband?” 

“Nothing,” said ha “Perhaps the king has been cross to you?” “No^ ho 
has not.” “Have your children or servants done anything to annoy you?” 
“Nothing of that kind, either.” “Well, then, have you a craving for anything?” 
But still not a word would he say,— all because of his proiiosterous foar that he 
might waste his substance; but lay there siieochless on his lied. “Speak, 
husband,” said the wife; “tell me what you have a craving for.” “Yes,” said he 
with a mlp, “I have got a craving for one thing.” “And what is that, my 
husband?” “ I should Tike a stufifed cake to ea(!” “Now why not have said so 
at once? You’re rich enough! I’ll cook cakes enough to feast the whole town 
of Jagghery.” “Why trouble about them? They must work to earn their own 
mealr “Well then. I’ll cook only enough for our street.” “How rich you ore !” 
“Then, I’ll cook just enough for our own household.” “How extravagant you 
are I ” “ Very good. I’ll cook only enough for our children.” “Why bother al^iit 
them?” “Vciy good then. I’ll only provide for our two selves.” “Why should 
you bo in it?” “Then, I’ll cook just enough for you alone,” said the wife. 

“Softly,” said the Lord High Treasurer; “there are a lot of {wople on the 
watch for signs of cooking in this place. Pick out broken rice, — being careful to 
leave the whole grain,— and take a brazier and cooking-pots and just a very little 
milk and ghee and honey and molasses ; then m> with you to the seventh story 
of the house and do the cooking up there. ’There I will sit alone and undis- 
turbed to eat.” 

Obedient to his wishes, the wife had all the necessary things carried up, 
climbed all the way up herself, sent the ser\'ants away, and desiiatched word to 
the Treasurer to come. Up he climbed, shutting and bolting d<x>r after door os 
he ascended, till at lost he came to the seventh fftsir, the door of which he also 
shut fast. ’Then he sat down. His wife lit the fire in the brazier, put her 
pot on, and set alx)ut cooking the enkes. 
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Now in the early moniine, the Master had said to the Elder Great Mog- 
flnllftna, — **Moggallftna, this Miser Millionaire [347]| in the town of Jaggheiy near 
R^agaha, wanting to eat cakes himself, is so afraid of letting others know, that 
he is having them cooked for him right up on the seventh story. Go thither ; 
convert the man to self-denial, and, by transcendental power transport husband 
and wife, cakes, milk, ghee and all, here to Jotavana. This day I and the five 
hundred Brethren will stay at home, and I will make the cakes furnish them 
with a meal.” 

Obedient to the Master’s bidding, the Elder by supernatural power passed to 
the town of Jaggherv, and rested in mid-air before the chamber- window, duly 
clad in his under ana outer cloths, bright as a jewelled im^. The unexpected 
sight of the Elder made the Lord High Treasurer quake with fear. Thought he 
to himself, **It was to escape such visitors that 1 climbed up here: and now 
there’s one of them at the window !” And, failing to realise the comprehension of 
that which he must needs comprehend, he sputtered with rage, like su^ and 
salt thrown on the fire, as he burst out with— “What will vou get, sage, by your 
simply standing in mid-air? Why, you may iiace up and down till you’ve made 
a path in the pathless air, — and yet vou’ll still ^t nothing.” 

The Elder began to iiace to and m> in his luace in the air! “What will you 
get by pacing to and fro?” said the Treasurer! “You may sit cross-legged in 
meditation in the air, — but still you’ll get nothing.” The Elder sat down with 
legs crossed! Then said the Treasurer, “What will you get by sitting there? 
You may come and stuid on the window-sill ; but even that won’t get you any- 
thing!” The Elder took his shind on the window-sill. “What will you get by 
standing on the window-sill? Why, you may belch smoke, and yet you’ll still 
get nothing!” said the Treasurer. Then the Elder belched forth smoke till the 
whole palace was filled with it. The Treasurer’s eyes began to smart as though 
pricked with needles; and, for fear at last that his* house might be set on fire, ne 
checked himself from adding — “You won’t get anything even if you burst into 
flames.” Thought he to himself, “This Emer is most persistent! He simply 
won’t go away empty-handed ! I must have just one cake given him.” SSo he 
said to his wife, “My dear, cook one little cake and give it to the sage to get rid 
of him.” 

So she piixed quite a little dough in a crock. But the dough swelled and 
swelled till it filled the whole crock, and grew to be a great big cake ! “What a 
lot you must have used !” exclaimed the Treasurer at the sight. And he himself 
with the tip of a spoon took a very little of the dough, and put that in the oven 
to bake. But that tiny piece of dough grew larger than the first lump ; and, one 
after another, eveiw piece of dough lie took became ever so big ! Then he lost 
heart and said to^his wife, “You give him a cake, dear.” But, as soon os she 
took one cake froo&^he basket, at once all the other cakes stuck fast to it. So 
she cried out to her ntisband that all the cakes had stuck together, and that she 
could not part them. 

“Oh, 111 soon part them/’ said he, — ^but found he could not ! 

Then husband and wife both took hold of the mass of cakes at the comer and 
tried to get them apart. But tug as they might, they could make no more 
impression together than they did singly, on the mass. Now as the Treasurer 
was pulling away at the cak^ he burst into a perspiration, and his craving left 
him. Then said ho to his wife, “1 don’t want the calces ; [348] give them, b^et 
and all, to this ascetic.” And she approached the Elder with the basket in her 
hand. Then the Elder preached the truth to the pur, and proclaimed the 
excellence of the Three Gems. And, teaching that mving was true sacrifice, he 
made the fruits of charity and other flood works to imine forth even as the fuU- 
moon in the heavena Won by the Eider’s words, the Treasurer said, “Sir, come 
hither and sit on this couch to eat your cakes.” 

“Lord Hiffh Treasurer,” said the Elder, “the All-Wise Buddha with five 
hundred Brethren sits in the monastery waiting a meal of cakes. If such be 
your good pleasure, I would ask you to bring your wife and the cakes with you, 
and let us be going to the Master.” “But where, sir, is the Master at the present 
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timo?” **Five and forty le^es away, in the monastery at Jetavana.” “How 
are wo to got all that way, sir, without losing a long time on the road?” “If it 
be your pleastu^ Lord High Treasurer, 1 will transport you thither by my 
transc^dental powers. The head of the staircase in vour house shall remain 
where it is, but the bottom shall be at the main-gate of Jetavana. In this wiso 
will I transport you to the Master in the time which it takes to go downstairs.” 
“So be it, sir,” said the Treasurer. 

Then the Elder, keeping the top of the staircase where it was, commanded, 
saying,— “Let the foot of the staircase be at the main-gate of Jetavana.” And 
HO it came to pass ! In this way did the Elder transport the Treasurer and his 
wife to Jetavana quicker than they could get down the stairs. 

Then husband and wife came Mfore the Master and said meal-time had come. 
And the Master, p^ing into the Refectory, sat down on the Buddha-seat 
prepared for him, with the Brotherhood gathered round. Then the Lord High 
Treasurer pnired the Water of Donation over the hands of the Brotherho^ 
with the Buddha at its head, whilst his wife placed a cake in the alms-bowl of 
the Blessed One. Of this he took what sufheed to sup|)ort life, os also did the five 
hundred Brethren. Next the Treasurer went round offWing milk mixed with ghee 
and honey and j^gghery ; and the Master and the Brotherhood brought their meal 
to a close. Lastly the Treasurer and his wife ate their fill, but still there scorned 
no end to the cakes. Even when all the Brethren and the scrap-eaters through- 
out the monastery had all had a share, still there was no sign of the end 
approaching. So they told the Master, saying, “ Sir, the supply of cakes grows 
no smaller.” 

“Then throw them down by the great gate of the monastery.” 

So they threw them away in a cave not far from the gateway ; and to this 
day a spot called ^Tho Cn>ck-Cakc,’ is shown at the extremity of that cave. 

The Lord High Treasurer and his wife approached and stood before the 
Blessed One, who returned thanks ; and at the close of his words of thanks, the 
pair attained Fruition of the First Path of Salvation. Then, taking their leave 
of the Master, the two mounted the stairs at the great gate and found thGmsclve.s 
in their own home once more. [349] Afterwards, the Lord High Treasurer 
lavished eighty crores of money solely on the Faith the Buddha taught. 

Next day the Perfect Buddha, returning to Jetavana after a round for alms 
in Siivatthi, delivered a Buddha-discourse to the Brethren before retiring to the 
seclusion of the Perfumed Chamber. At evening, the Brethren gathered together 
in the Hall of Truth, and exclaimed, “How groat is the power of the Elder 
Moggallana ! In a moment ho converted a miser to charity, brought him with 
the cakes to Jetavana, set him before the Master, and stablished him in salva- 
tion. How great is the power of the Elder!” As they sat tiilking thus of the 
go<Mlncss of the Elder, the Master entered, and, on enquiry, was told of the 
subject of their talk. “Brethren,” said he, “a Brother who is the converter of a 
household, should approach that household without causing it annoyance or 
vc.\atioii,— even as the bee when it sucks the nectar from the flower; in such 
wiso should he draw nigh to declare the excellence of the Buddha.” And in 
praise of the Elder MoggallAna, he i-ecitcd this stanza ; — 

Like bees, that harm no flower’s scent or hue 
But, laden with its honey, fly away. 

So, sago, within thy village walk thy wayh 

Then, to set forth still more the Elder’s goodness, he .s/iid, — “This is not the 
first time. Brethren, that the miserly Treasurer has ujcii converted by Moggal- 
lana. In other days too the Elden converted him, and taught him how d<^8 
and their effects are linked together.” So saying, ho told this story of the past. 


This is verse 49 of the Dtiammapada. 
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Onoe on a time when firahmadatta was reigning in ESenarei» there 
was a Treasurer, Illlsa by name, who was worth eighty crores, and had all 
the defects which fall to the lot of man. . He was lame and crook-backed 
and had a squint; he was an unconverted infidel, and a miser, never giving 
of his store to others, nor enjoying it himself ; his house was like a pool 
haunted by demons. Yet, for seven generations, his ancestors had been 
bountiful, giving freely of their best ; but, when he became Treasurer, he 
bn>ke through the traditions of his housa Burning down the almoniy and 
driving the poor with blows from his gates, he hoarded his wealth. 

One day, when he was returning from attendance on the king, he saw 
a yokel, who had journeyed far and was a-weary, seated on a bench, and 
filling a mug from a jar of rank spirits, and drinking it ofiT, with a dainty 
morsel of stinking dried-fish as a relish. The sight made the Treasurer 
feel a thirst for spirits, but he thottght to himself, [350] **If I drink, 
others will want to drink with me, and that means a ruinous expense.” 
So he walked about, keeping his thirst under. But, as time wore on, he 
could do so no longer ; he grew as yellow as old cotton ; and the veins 
stood out on his sunken frame. On a day, retiring to his chamber, he 
lay down hugging his bed. His wife came to him, and rubbed his back, 
as she asked, ** What has gone amiss with my lord 1 ” 

(What follows is to be told in the words of the former story.) But, 
when she in her torn said, ‘*Then I’ll only brew liquor enough for 
you,” he said, ** If you make the brew in the house, there will be many on 
the watch; and to send out for the spirits and sit and drink it here, 
is out of the question.” So he produced one single penny, and sent a 
slave to fetch him a jar of spirits from the tavern. When the slave came 
back, he made him go from the town to the riverside and put the jar 
down in a remote thicket. **Now be off!” said he, and made the slave 
vrait some distance off, while he filled his cup and fell ta 

Now the Treasurer’s father, who for his charity and other good works 
had been re-born as Sakka in the Realm of Devas, was at that moment 
wondenng whether his bounty was still kept up or not, and became aware 
of the stopping of his bounty, and of his son’s behaviour. He saw how 
his son, breaking through the traditions of his house, had burnt the 
almonry to the ground, hod driven the poor with blows from his gates, 
and how, in his miserliness, fearing to share with others, that son had 
stolen away to a thicket to drink by himself. Moved by the sight, Sakka 
cried, ** 1 will go to him and make my son see that deeds must have their 
consequences; I will work his conversion, and make him charitable and 
worthy of I'e-birth in the Realm of Devas.” So he came down to earth, 
and once more trod the ways of men, putting on tdie semblance of the 
Treasurer Illlsa, with the latter’s lameness, and crookback, and squint. 
In this guise, he entered the city of R&jagaha and made his way to the 
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palaoe-gate, whm he bade his coining be announced to the king. ** Let 
him appiroach/’ said the king; and he entered and stood with due 
obeisanoe before his majesty. 

What brings yon here at this nnusual hour, Lord High Treasurer f ” 
said the king. I am come, Sire, because I have in my house eighty crores 
of treasure. Deign to have them carried to fill the royal treasury.” 
'*Nay, my Lord Treasurer ; [351] the treasure within my palace is greater 
than this.” ** If you, sire, will not have it, I shall give it away to whom I 
will.” Do so by all means, Treasurer,” said the king. ** So be it, sire,” 
said the pretended Illfsa, as with due obeisance he departed from the 
presence to the Treasurer’s house. The servants all gathered round him, 
but not one could tell that it was not their real master. Entering, he 
stood on the threshold and sent for the porter, to whom he gave orders 
that if anybody resembling himself should appear and claim to be master 
of the house they should soundly cud^l such a one and throw him out. 
Then, mounting the stairs to the upper story, he sat down on a gorgeous 
couch and sent for Illlsa’s wife. When she came he said with a smile, 
** My dear, let us be bountiful.” 

At these words, wife, children, and servants all thought, It's a long 
time since he was this way minded. He must have been drinking to be 
so good-natured and generous to-day.” And his wife said to him, Be as 
bountiful as you please, my husband.” ^*Send for the crier,” said he, 
'‘and bid him proclaim by beat of drum all through the city that everyone 
who wants gold, silver, diamonds, pearls, and the like, is to come to the 
house of llllsa the Treasurer.” His wife did as he bade, and a large 
crowd soon assembled at the door carrying baskets and sacks. Then 
Sakka bade the treasure-chambers be thrown open, and cried, ” This is my 
gift to you; take what you will and go your ways.” And the crowd 
seized on the riches there stored, and piled them in heaps on the fioor and 
filled the bags and vessels they had brought, and went oflT laden with the 
spoils. Among them was a countryman who yoked Illlsa’s oxen to IllTsa’s 
carriage, filled it with the seven things of price, and journeyed out of the 
city along the highroad. As he went along, ho drew near the thicket, 
and sang the Treasurer’s praises in these words : — " May you live to be a 
hundred, my good lord llllsa ! What you have done for me this day will 
enable me to live without doing another stroke of work. Whose were 
these ozenf — ^yours. Whose was this carriage! — ^yours. Whose the 
wealth in the carriage!— yours again. It was no father or mother who 
gave me all this ; no, it came solely from you, my lord.” 

These words filled the Lord Hi^ Treasurer with fear and trembling. 
“Why, the f^ow is mentioning my name in his talk,” said he to himself. 
“Can the king have been distributing my wealth to the people!” [352] 
At the bare thought he bounded from the bush, and, recognizing his own 
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oxen and cart, seized the oxen by the cord, crying, Stop, fellow ; these 
oxen and this cart belong to me.*’ Down leaped the man from the cart, 
angrily exclaiming, **You rascal! Illlsa, the Lord High Treasurer, is 
giving away his wealth to all the city. What has come po you ) ” And he 
sprang at the Treasurer and struck him on the back like a falling tliunder- 
bolt^ and went off with the cart. Illisa picked himself up, trembling in 
every limb, wiped off the mud, and hurrying after his cart, seized hold of 
it. Again the countiyman got down, and seizing IIlTsa by the hair, 
doubled him up and thumped him about the head for some time ; then tak- 
ing him by the throat, he flung him back the way he had come, and drove 
off. Sobered by this rough usage, Illfsa hurried off home. Thei*e, seeing 
folk making off with the treasure, he fell to laying hands on here a man 
and there a man, shrieking, ^‘Hil what’s this? Is the king despoiling 
me?” And every man he laid hands on knocked him down. Bruised 
and smarting, he sought to take refuge in his own house, when the p(»rters 
stopped him with, Holloa, you rascal! Where might you be going?” 
And firat thrashing him soundly with bamboos, they took their master by 
the throat and threw him out of doors. “ There is none but the king left 
to see me righted,” groaned Illisa, and betook himself to the palace. 
** Why, oh why, sire,” he cried, ‘*have you plundered me like this?” 

** Nay, it was not I, my Lord Treasurer,” said the king. ** Did you 
not youraelf come and declare your intention of giving your wealth away, 
if I would not accept it ? And did you not then send the crier round and 
cariy out your threat ? ” ** Oh sire, indeed it was not I that came to you 

on such an errand. Your majesty knows how near and close I am, and 
how I never give away so much as the tiniest drop of oil which a blade of 
grass will take up. May it please your majesty to send for him who has 
given my substance away, and to question him on the matter.” 

Then the king sent for Sakka. And so exactly alike were the two 
that neither the kiii|]^ nor his court could tell which was the real Lord 
High Ti'easurer. Said the miser Illisa, **Who, and what, sire, is this 
Treasurer f / am the Treasurer.” 

** Well, really I can’t say which is the real Illisa,” said the king. ** Is 
there anybody who can distinguish them for certain?” “Yes, sire, my 
wife.” So the wife was sent for and asked which of the two was her 
husband. And she said Sakka was her husband and went to his side. 
[353] Then in turn Hllsa’s children and servants were brought in and 
asked the same question ; and all with one accord declared Sakka was the 
real Lord High Treasurer. Here it flashed across Illfsa’s mind that he 
had'A wart on his head, hidden among his hair, the existence of which was 
known only to his barber. So, as a last resource, he asked that his barber 
might be sent for to identify him. Now at this time the Bodhisatta was 
his barber. Accordingly, the barber was sent for and asked if he could 
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distinguish the real from the falve IJlIsa. “1 could tell, sire/' said he, 
‘*if I might examine their heads,” ‘^Then look at both their heads,” 
said the king. On the instant Sakka caused a wai*t to rise on his head ! 
After examining the two, the Bodhisatta reported that, as both alike had 
got warts on their heads, he couldn't for the life of him say which was the 
real man. And therewithal he uttei'ed this stanza : — 

Both squint ; both halt ; both men are hunchbacks too ; 

And both have warts alike ! 1 cannot tell 

Which of the two the real Illlsa is. 

Hearing his last hope thus fail him, the Lord High Treasurer fell into a 
tremble ; and such was his intolei'able anguish at the loss of his beloved 
riches, that down he fell in a swoon. Thereupon Sakka put forth his 
transcendental powers, and, rising in the air, addi eased the king thence 
in these words : ** Not lllTaa am I, O king, but Sakka.” Then those 
around wiped Illlsa’s face and dashed water over him. Recovering, he 
rose to his feet and bowed to the ground before Sakka, King of Devas. 
Then said Sakka, ** Illlsa, mine was the wealth, not thine; I am thy 
father, and thou art my son. In my lifetime I was bountiful toward the 
poor and rejoiced in doing good ; wherefore, I am advanced to this high 
estate and am become Sakka. But thou, walking not in my footsteps, 
art grown a niggard and a very miser; thou hast burnt my almonry to 
the ground, driven the poor from the gate, and hoarded thy ridies. Thou 
hast no enjoyment thereof thyself, nor has any other human being ; [354] 
but thy store is become like a pool haunted by demons, whei'eat no man 
may slake his thirst. "Albeit, if thou wilt rebuild mine almonry and show 
bounty to the poor, it shall be accounted to thee for righteousness. But, 
if thou wilt not, then will 1 strip thee of all that thou hast^ and cleave thy 
head with the thunderbolt of Indra, and thou shalt die.” 

At this threat Illlsa, quaking for his life, cried out, ** Henceforth I 
will be bountiful.” And Sakka accepted his promise, and, still seated in 
mid-air, established his son in the Commandments and preached the Truth 
to him, depai-tiiig thereafter to his own abode. And Illlsa was diligent in 
almsgiving and other good works, and so assured his re-birth thereafter in 


Brethren,” said the Master, ‘Hhis is not the first time that Moggallftna has 
converted the miserly Treasurer ; in bygone days too the same man was con- 
verted by him.” His lesson ended, he shewed the connexion and identified the 
Birth by saying, **ThiB misedy Treasurer was the Illlsa of those days, Moggallftna 
was Sakka, King of Devas, Ananda waa the king, and I myself the barber.” 

Remcting this story, see an article by the translator in the Journal 
of Jloifai Moilo Soeieily for January 1892, entitled ^^The Lineage of the 
•PKmd Kng*.”] 
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No. 79. 

KHABASilAKA-jATAKA. 


‘* 7/0 ga»t the robbers tune ” — Thitt stor^ was told the Maeter while at 
Jetavauik aliout a certain Miniater. He, *tia said, ingratiated himself with the 
kins, and, alter collecting the r«)yal revenue in a l^idor-villfi^ privily arranged 
with a band of robbers that ho would march the men on intb tne jungle, 
leavins the village for the rascals to plunder,— on condition that they gave him 
half the booty. Accordingly, at daybreak when the place was left unprotected, 
down came the robbers, who slew and ate the cattle, looted the village, and were 
off with their booty before he came back at evening with his followers. But it 
was a very short time before his knavery leaked out and came to the ears of the 
king. And the king sent for him, and, as his guilt was manifest, he was 
degraded and another headman put in his pliico. Then the king went to the 
Master at Jetavana and told him what had hapiiened. **Sir^” said the Blessed 
One, **the man has only shewn the same disposition now which he shewed in 
bygone days.** Then at the king’s request he told this story of the past 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, he 
appointed a certain Minister to be headman of a border-village ; and every- 
thing came to pass as in the above case. Now in those days the Bodhisatta 
was making, the round of the border- villages in the way of trade, [355] and 
had taken up his abode in that very village. And when the headman was 
marching his men back at evening witli drums a-beating, he exclaimed, 
** This scoundrel, who privily egged on the robbers to loot the village, has 
waited till they hud made off to the jungle again, and now back he comes 
with drums a-beatiqg, — feigning a happy ignorance of anything wrong 
having happened.” And, so saying, he uttei'ed this stanza : — 

He gave the robbers time to drive and slay 
The cattle, burn the houses, capture folk ; 

And then with drums a-beating, homo he marched, 

— A son no more, for such a son is dood^ 

In such wise did the Bodhisatta condemn the headman. Not long 
after, the villany was detected, and the rascal was punished by the king 
as his wickedness deserved. 


^ The •oholiaBt*! explanation is, that a son who is so lost to all deoenoy and shame, 
oessea ipso facto to be a son, and that his mother is sonless even while her son is still 
alive. 
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"This is not the first time, liaid the king, *Hhat he has been of this 
disposition ; he wiis just the some in begone da^ also.” His lesson ended, the 
Master shewed the connexion and identified the Birth bjr savinff, **The headman 
of to-day was also the headman of those days, and I myself the wise and good 
man who recited the stanza.” 


No. 80. 

BHiMASENA-JATAKA. 


“ Vou vaunted your prowess ,” — ^This story was told by the Master while at 
Jetavana, about a certain braggart among the Brethren. Tradition says that ho 
used to gather round him Brethren of (ul ages, and go about deluding everyone 
with lying boasts about his noble descent. “Ah, Brethren/' he would say, 
“there^i no family so noble as mine, no lineage so peerless. I am a scion of 
the hijghest of princely lines; no man is my equal in birth or ancestral estate; 
there is absolutely no end to the jrold and silver and other treasures we nossess. 
Our very slaves and menials are fw on rice and meat-stews, and are claa in the 
best Benares clotii. with the choicest Benares perfumes to perfume themselves 
withal whilst I, oecause I have joined the Brotherhood, [356] liave to content 
myself with this vile fare and this vile garb.” 

But another Brother, after enquiring into his family estate, exixNied to the 
Brethren the emptiness of this pretenmon. So the Brethren met in the Hall 
of Truth, and taiK began as to how that Brother, in spite of his vows to leave 
worldly things and cleave only to the saving Truth, was going about deluding 
the Brethren with his lying bo^ts. Whilst tne fellow’s sinfulocss was being dis- 
cussed, the Master entered and enquired what, their tonic was. And they told 
him. “This is not the first time. Brethren,” said the Master, “that he has gi>no 
about boasting; in bygone days too he went about boasting and deluding 
people.” And so saying, he told this story of the past 


Once on a time when Brahniadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom a brahmin in a market-town in the North country, 
and when he was grown up he studied under a teacher of world-wide fame 
at TakkasilA. Thero he leamt the Three Vedas and the Eighteen Broaches 
of knowledge, and completed his education. And he became known as the 
sage Little Bowman. Leaving Takkasila, he came to the Andhra country 
in search of practical experience. Now, it happened that in this Birth the 
Bodhisatta was somewhat of a crooked little dwarf, and he thought to 
himself, If I make my appearance before any king, he’s sure to ask what 
a dwarf like me is good for ; why idiould 1 not use a tall broad fellow as 
my stalkiag-hoiae and earn my living in the shadow of his more imposing 
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penoualityl” So he tetook himself to the weavers’ quarter, and thei'c 
espying a huge weaver named Bhimasena, saluted him, asking the man’s 
name. Bhimasena' is my name,” said the weaver. ** And what makes a 
fine big man like you work at so sorry a trade ? ” ** Because I can’t get a 
living any other way.” “ Weave no more, friend. The whole continent 
can shew no such archer as I am ; but kings would scorn me because 1 am 
a dwarf. And so you, friend, must be the man to vaunt your prowess 
with the bow, and the king will take you into his pay [357] and make you 
ply your calling i-egularly. Meantime I shall be behind you to perform 
the duties that are laid upon you, and so shall earn my living in your 
shadow. In this manner we shall both of us thrive and prosper. Only do 
as I tell you.” “ Done with you,” said the other. 

Accordingly, the Bodhisatta took the weaver with him to Benares, 
acting as a little page of the bow, and putting the other in the front ; and 
when they were at the gates of the palace, he made him send word of his 
coming to the king. Being summoned into the royal presence, the pair 
entered together and bowing stood befoi*e the king. What brings you 
here I” said the king. *4 am a mighty archer,” said Bhimasena 4 *4here is 
no archer like me in the whole continent.” What pay would you want 
to enter my service?” “ A thousand pieces a fortnight, sire.” “ What is 
this man of yours?” “ He’s my little page, sire.” “ Very well, enter my 
service.” 

So Bhimasena entered the king’s service ; but it was the Bodhisatta who 
did all his work for him. Now in those days there was a tiger in a forest 
in K&si which blocked a frequented high-road and had devoured many 
victims. When this was reported to the king, he sent for Bhimasena and 
asked whether he could catch the tiger. 

How could 1 call myself an archer, sire, if I couldn’t catch a tiger ? ” 
The king gave him largesse and sent him on the errand. And home to 
the Bodhisatta came bhimasena with the news. **A11 right,” said the 
Bodhisatta; **away you go, my friend.” **But are you not coming too?” 
*• No, I won’t go ; but I’ll tell you a little plan.” “ Please do, my friend.” 

Well don’t you be rash and approach the tiger’s lair alone. What you 
will do is to muster a strong band of countryfolk to march to the spot with 
a thousand or two thousand bows; when you know that the tiger is 
aroused, you bolt into the thicket and lie down flat on your face. The 
countryfolk will beat the tiger to death ; and as soon as ho is quite dead, 
you bite off a creeper with your teeth, and draw near to the dead tiger, 
tniiling the creeper in your hand. At the sight of the dead body of the 
brute, you will burst out with — * Who has killed the tiger ? I meant to 
lead it [358] by a creeper, like an ox, to the king, and with this intent had 

1 The name means *■ one who has or leads a terrible army it is the name of the 
second Pandava. 
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just stepped into the thicket to get a creeper. I must know who killed the 
tiger before I could get back with my creeper.’ Then the countryfolk will 
be very frightened and bribe you heavily not to report them to the king ; 
you will be credited with slaying the tiger ; and the king too will give you 
lots of money.” 

** Very good,” said Bhimasena; and off he went and slew the tiger just 
as the Bodhisatta had told him. Having ^us made the road safe for 
travellers, back he came with a large following to Benares, and said to the 
king, ** I have killed the tiger, sire ; the forest is safe for travellers now.” 
Well-pleased, the king loaded him with gifts. 

Another day, tidings came that a certain road was infested with a 
buffalo, and the king sent Bhimasena to kill it. Following the Bodhisatta’s 
directions, he killed the buffalo in the same way as the tiger, and returned 
to the king, who once more gave him lots of money. He was a great loi*d 
now. Intoxicated by his new honours, he treated the Bodhisatta with 
contempt, and scorned to follow his advice, saying, ** I can get on without 
you. Do you think there’s no man but yourself?” This and many other 
harsh things did he say to the Bodhisatta. 

Now, a few days later, a hostile king marched upon Benares and 
lieleaguered it, sending a message to the king summoning him either to 
surrender his kingdom or to do battle. And the king of Benares ordered 
Bhimasena out to fight him. So Bhimasena was armed caji-k-pie in soldierly 
fashion and mounted on a war-elephant sheathed in complete armour. And 
the Bodhisatta, who was seriously alarmed tliat Bhimasena might got killed, 
armed himself cap -&-pie also and seated himself modestly behind Bhimasena. 
Surrounded by a host, the elephant passed out of the gates of the city and 
arrived in the forefront of the battle. At the first notes of the martial 
drum Bhimasena fell a-quaking with fear. ** If you fall off now, you’ll get 
killed,” said the Bodhisatta, and accordingly fastened a cord round him, which 
he held tight, to prevent him from falling off the elephant. But the sight 
of the field of battle proved too much for Bhimasena, and the fear of death 
was so strong on him that he fouled the elephant’s back. ‘’Ah,” said the 
Bodhisatta, “ the present does not tally with the past Then you affected 
the warrior ; now your prowess is confined to befouling the elephant you 
ride on.” And so saying, he uttered this stanza : — 

[359] You vaunted your prowess, and loud was your boast; 

You swore you would vanquish the foe I 
But is it consistent, when &oed with their host. 

To vent your emotion, sir, so f 

When the Bodhisatta had ended these taunt^ he said, “ But don’t you 
be afraid, my friend. Am not I here to protect yout” Then he mtule 
Bh ima s ena get off the elephant and bade him wash himself and go home. 
“And now to win renown this day,” said the Bodhisatta, raising his 
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battle-cry as he dashed into the fight Breaking through the king’s 
camp, he dragged the king out and took him alive to Benares. In great 
joy at his prowess, his royal master loaded him with honours, and from 
that day forward all India was loud with the fame of the Sage Little 
Bowman. To Bhlmasena he gave largesse, and sent him back to his own 
home ; whilst ho himself excelled in charity and all good works, and at 
his death passed away to fara according to his deserts. 


“Thus, Brethren,’* said the Master, “this is not the first time that this 
Brother has been a braggart ; he was just the same in bygone (hiys too.” His 
lesson ended, the Master shewed the connexion and identified the Birth by 
saying, “This braggart Brother was the Bhlmasena of those days, and I myself 
the ^ge Little Bowman.” 
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[360] “ We dra'iik .^ — This story was told by the Master about the Elder 
SAgata, while ho was dwelling in the Qhosita-park near Kosambl. 

For, after siioiidiiig the rainy season at SAvatthi, the Master had come on an 
olms-pilOTimage to a market-tcjwii named BhoddavatikA, where cowherds and 
goatherds and fai'mcis and wayfarers reHi)ectfully besoi^ht him not to go down 
to the Mango Ferry for,” said they, “in the Mango ^rry, in the demesne of 
the naked ascetics, dwells a poisonous and deadly NAga, known as the Nora of 
the Mango Ferry, who might harm the Blessed One.” Feigning not to hear 
them, though they repeats their warning thrice, the Blessed One held on his 
way. Whihit the Blessed One was dwelling near BhaddavatikA in a certain 
grove there, the Elder SAgata, a servant of the Buddha, who had won such 
supernatural powers as a worldling can possess, went to the demesne, piled a 
couch of leaves at the spot where the KAga-kin^ dwelt, and sate himself down 
cross-legged thereon. Being unable to conceal his evil nature, the NAga raised 
a gpreat smoke. So did the Elder. Then the NAga sent forth flames. So too 
did the Elder. But, whilst the NAga’s flames did no harm to the Elder, the 
Elder’s flames did do harm to the Ni^ and so in a short time he mastered the 
NAga-king and established him in the Befura and the Commandments, alter 
which he repaired back to the Master. And the Master, after dwelling as long 
as it pleased him at BhaddavatikA, went on to Kosambl. Now the story of the 
NAga^s conversion by SAgata, had got noised abroad all over the countryside, 
and the townsfolk of Kosambl went forth to meet the Blessed One and saluted 
him, after which they passed to the Elder Si^ta and saluting him, said, “Tell 
us, sir, what you lack and we will fiiniish it.” The Elder himself remained 
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Bilent; but tite foUowen of the Wicked Six' made answer as follows “Sirs, to 
those who have renounced the worhl, white wirits ore as rare as the^ are 
acceptable. Do you think you could set the Elder some clear white auirit?” 
**To be sure we can,” said the townsfolk, tuid invited the Master to take his 
meal with them next day. Then they went back to their own town and 
arranged that each in his own house should offer clear white iwirit to the 
Elder, and accordingly they all laid in a store and invited the Elder in and 
plied him with the liquor, house by house. So deep were his potations that, 
on his way out of towm the Elder fell prostrate in the gateway and there lay 
hiccoughing nonsense. On his way back from hi» meal in the town, the Master 
came on the Elder lying in this state, and bidding the Brethren canw SAgata 
home, [361] passed on his way to the |)ark. The Brethren laid the Elder down 
with ins head at the Buddha’s feet, but he turned round so that he came to lie 
with his feet towards the Buddha. Then the Master asked his question, 
** Brethren, does SAgata shew that respect towards me now that he formerly didi” 
**No, sir.” **Toll me, Brethren, who it was that mastered the NAga-king of the 
Mango Ferrv?” **lt. was SAgata, sir.” ** Think you that in his present state 
SA|»ta could master even a harmless water-snake?” **That he could not, sir.” 

Well now. Brethren, is it proper to drink that which, when drunk, steals away 
a man’s senses 1” “It is improper, sir.” Now, after discoursing with the 
Brethren in dispraise of the Elder, the Blessed One laid it down as a precept 
that the drinking of intoxicants was an offence requiring confession and absolu- 
tion ; after which he rose up and passed into his perfume chamber. 

Assembling together in the Hall of Truth, the Brethren discussed the sin of 
spirit-drinking, saying, “What a great sin is the drinking of spirits, sirs, seeing 
tiuit it has blinded to the Buddha’s excellence even one so wise and so gifted 
as SAgata.” Entering the Hall of Truth at this iK>int, the Master asked what 
topic they were discussing ; and they told him. “Brethren,” said he, “ this is not 
the first time that they who had renounced the world have lost their senses 
through drinking spirits ; the very same thing took place in bygone days.” 
And so saying, he tend this story of the past. 


Once oil a time when Brahinadatta was reigning in Benai'es, the 
Bodhisatta was born into a northern brahmin-family in Kasi ; and when 
he grew up, he renounced the world for the hermit’s life. He won the 
Higher Knowledges and the Attainments, and dwelt in the enjoy- 
ment of the bliss of Insight in the Himalayas, with five hundred pupils 
around him. Once, when the rainy season had come, his pupils Mid to 
him, “Master, may we go to the haunts of men and bring back salt 
and vinegar f” “For my own part, sirs, I shall remain here; but you 
may go for your health’s sake, and come back when the rainy season 
is over.” 

“Very good,” said they, and taking a respectful leave of their master, 
came to Benares, where they took up their alK>de in the royal pleasannce. 
On the morrow they went in quest of alms to a village just outside the 
city gates, where they had plenty to eat; and next day they made their 
way into the city itself. The kindly citizens gave alms to them, and the 
king was soon infornitfd that five hundred hermits from the Himalayas had 


1 See note on page 71. 
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taken up their abode in the royal pleaiaunce, and that they were asoetice 
of great auBterity, subduing the flesh, and of great virtue. Hearing this 
good character of them, the king went to the pleasaunce and graciously 
made them welcome [362] to stay there for four months. They promised 
that they would, and thenceforth were fed in the royal palace and lodged in 
the pleasaunce. But one day a drinking festival was held in the city, and 
the king gave the five hundred hermits a large supply of the best spirits, 
knowing that such things rarely come in the way of those who renounce 
the world and its vanities. The ascetics drank the liquor and went back 
to the pleasaunce. There, in drunken hilarity, some danced, some sang, 
whilst others, wearied of dancing and singing, kicked about their rice-ham- 
pers and other belongings, — after which they lay down to sleep. When 
they had slept off their drunkenness and awoke to see the traces of their 
revelry, they wept and lamented, saying. ** We have done that which we 
ought not to have done. We have done this evil because we are away 
from our master.” Forthwith, they quitted the pleasaunce and returned 
to the Himalayas. Laying aside their bowls and other belongings, they 
saluted their master and took their seats. <‘Well, my sons,” said he, 
^*were you comfortable amid the hauntH of men, and were you spared 
weary joumeyings in quest of almst Did you dwell in unity one with 
another)” 

Yes, master, we were comfortable ; but we drank forbidden drink, so 
that, losing our senses and foigetting ourselves, wo both danced and 
sang.” And by way of setting the matter forth, they composed and 
repeated this stanza : — 

We drank, we danced, we sang, we wept; ’twas well 

Tha^ when we drank the drink that steals away 

The' senses, we were not transformed to apes. 

'^This is wha^is sure to happen to those who are not living under 
a master’s care,” said the Bodhisatta, rebuking those ascetics; and he 
exhorted them saying, “Henceforth, never do such a thing again.” 
Living on with Insight unbroken, he became destined to re birth there- 
after in the Brahma Realm. 


_ His lesson ended, the Master identi6ed the Birth (and henceforth we 
i omit the words ‘shewed the connexion’), by saying, My disciples were 
the band of hermits of those days, and I their teacher.” 
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rnTTAVINDA-JiTAKA. 


mofrt to dwdl .” — This sio^ was told hj^ the Master while at Jetavana, 
about a self-willed Brother. The incidents of this Birth, which took place in the 
days oi the Buddha Kaasapa, will be related in the Tenth Book in the Mah&- 
Mittarindaka Jfttaka^. 


Then the Bodhisatta uttered this Stana : — 

No more to dwell in island palaces 
Of crystal, silver, or of aparlmng getta,— 

With flinty headnar thouVt invested now; 

Nor shall ita griding torture ever cease 
Till all thy sin he pmged and life diall end. 

9o aying, the Bodhiatta paaed to his own abode among the Devas. 
And Mittavindaka, having donned that headgear, suffered grievous torment 
till his sin had been spent and he passed away to fare according to his 
deserts. 


Hfe lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth, by saying, ‘*This self- 
willed Brother was the Mittavindaka of thoee days, and I myself the King of the 
Devas.” 


No. 88. 


kAlakA99WAT4KA. [864] 

"ii friend it heJ * — ^This stoiy waa told by the Master while at Jetavana, about 
a friend of Anitba-pipdika’s. Tradition says that the two had made mud-pies 
together, and had gone* to the same school; hut, as years went by, the Mend, 
whose name waa ^thirse^’ sank into great distress and oould not make a living 
anyhow. So he came to the rich man, who was kind to him, and paid him to 
look alter all his property; and the poor Mend was employed under AnStha- 
pindika and did all his business for him. Alter he had gone up to the rich man’s 
it was a common thing to hear in the h ou se “Stand up^ Cnrse^” or **8it down, 
Curse,” or **Have your dinner, Curse.” 

1 No. 489. See No. 41, and Dhyivsdlna, p. 808. As. 
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One day the Treasurer’s friends and acquaintances called on him and said, 
^^Lord Treasurer, don’t let this sort of thing go on in your house. It’s enough to 
scare an ogre to hear such ill-omened observations as— 'Stand up, Curse,’ or 
'Sit down, Curse,’ or 'Have your dinner, Curse.’ The man is not your social 
equal ; he’s a miserable wretch, dogged by misfortune. Why have anything to 
do with him ?” "Not so,” replied Anfttha-pindika ; "a name only serves to denote 
a man, and the wise do not measure a man by his name ; nor is it proper to wax 
superstitious about mere sounds. Never will I throw over, for his mere name|8 
sake, the friend with whom I made mud-pies as a child.” And he rejected their 
advice. 

One day the great man departed to visit a village of which he was headman, 
leaving the other in charge of the house. Hearing of his departure certain 
robbers made up their mind to break into the house ; and, arming themselves to 
the teeth, they surrounded it in the night-time. But 'Curse’ had a suspicion that 
burglars might be expected, and was sitting up for them. And when ho knew that 
they had come, he ran about as if to rouse his (leople, bidding one sound the 
conch, another beat the drum, till he had the whole house full of noise, as though 
he were rousing a whole army of servants. Said the robbers, "The house is not 
so empty as we were told ; the master must be at home.” ]^inging away their 
stones, clubs and other weapons, away they bolted for their lives. Next day 
great alarm was caused by the sight of all the discarded weapons lying round 
the house ; and Curse was lauded to the skies by such praises as this : — " If the 
house had not been patrolled by one so wise as tnis man, the robbers would have 
simply walked in at their own nleasure and have plundered the house. The 
Treasurer owes this stroke of good luck to his staunch fr*iend.” And the moment 
the merchant came back from his village they hastened to tell him the whole 
story. "Ah,” said he, "this is the trusty guardian of my house whom you 
wanted me to get rid of If I had taken your advice and got rid of him, I should 
be a b^((gar to-day. It’s not the name but the he^ within that makes the 
man.” l£> saying he raised his wa^. And thinking that here was a good 
story [36S] to tell, off he went to the Master and gave him a complete account of 
it ail, right through. "This is not the first time, sir,” said the Master, "that 
a fHend named Curse has saved his friend’s wealth from robbers ; the like hap- 
pened in bygone days as well.” Then, at Anatha-xnndika’s request, he told this 
stoiy of the past. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was a ISreasui'er of great i*enown ; and he had a friend whose 
name was Curse, and so on as in the foragoing story. When on his return 
from his zemindary the Bodhisatta heard what had happened he said to 
his friends, " If I had taken your advice and got rid of my trusty friend, I 
should have been a beggar to-day.” And he repeated this stanza : — 

A friend is he that seven steps will go 
To help us^; twelve attest the comrade true. 

A fortnight or a month’s tried loyalty 
Makes kindred, longer time a second self. 

— ^Then how shall f, who all these years have known 
My friend, be wise in driving Curse away? 


His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying, "Ananda was the 
Curse of those days, and I myself the Treasurer of Benares.” 

> See Griffith’s **01d Indian Poetry,” p. 27; and Pdnini’s mle, v. 2. 22. 
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atthas.sadvAra-jAtaka. [360] 


**Seek healtL ** — This story was told by tho Master while at Jetavana, about a 
boy who was sage in matters relating to spiritual welfare. When he was only 
seven ^ears old, the boy, who was tho son of a very wealthy Treasurer, manifested 
great intelligence and anxiety for his spiritual welfare ; and one day came to his 
Either to ask what were the Paths leamng to 8x>iritual welfare. The father could 
not answer, but he thought to himself, — *‘This is a very difficult question ; fr«>m 
highest heaven to nethermost hell there is none that can answer it, save only the 
AU-knowing Buddha.*’ So he took the child with him to Jetavana, with a 
quantity of perfumes and flowers and unguents. Arrived there, he did reverence 
to the Master, bowed down before him. and seating himself on one side, spoke as 
follows to the Blesseil One:— Sir, this boy of mine, who is intelligent and 
anxious for his spiritual welfare, has a.sked mo what are the Paths leading to 
spiritual welfai^ ; and as I did not know, I came to you. Vouchsafe, 0 Biased 
One, to resolve this question.** *^Tjay- brother,” said the Master, ‘‘this selfsame 
question was asked mo by this very child in former times, and I answered it for 
him. Ho know the answer in bygone days, but now ho has forgotten because of 
change of birth.** Then, at tho father’s request, he told this story of the x>ast. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta whs reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was a very wealthy Treasurer; and he had a son who, when 
only seven yeara old, manifested great intelligence and anxiety for hit. 
spiritual welfare. One day the child came to his father to ask what were 
the Paths leading to spiritual welfare. And his father answered him by 
repeating this stanza : — 

Seek Health, the supreme good; be virtuous; 

Hearken to elders; from the scriptures learn; 

Conform to Truth; and burst Attachment’s l^nds. 

— For chiefly these six Paths to Welfare lead. 

[367] In this wise did the Bodhisatta answer his son’s question as to 
the Paths that lead to spiritual welfare; and the boy from that time 
forward followed those six rules. After a life spent in charity and other 
good works, the Bodhisatta passed away to faro thereafter according to 
his deserts. 


His lesson ended, the Master identifled the Birth by saying, “This child was 
^also the child of those days, and I myself the Lord Treasurer.” 
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No. 85. 


kimpakka-jAtaka. 


“At who ate.” — This story was told by the Master while at Jetavana, 
about a ooncupisoeot Brother. Tuition says there was a scion of a good family 
who gave his heart to the Buddha’s doctrine and joined the Brotherhood. But one 
day as he was going his roiuid for alms in Sftvatthi, he was there stirred to 
ooDOupisoenoe bv the sight of a beautifully dress^ woman. Being brought by 
his teaohers ana diraotors before the Master, he admitted in answer to the en- 
qmries of the Blessed One that the spirit of concupiscence had entered into him. 
llien said the Master, ‘^Verily the five lusts of the senses are sweet in the hour 
of actual ei^oymeut, Brother; but this enjovmont of them (in that it entails 
the miseries of re-birth in hell and the otner evil states) is like the eating 
of the firuit of the What-fruit tree. Very fair to view is the What-fhiit, very 
fragrant and sweet; but when eaten, it racks the inwards and brings death. In 
otfodays, through ignorance [368] of its evil nature, a multitude of men, seduced 
by the oMuty, fragrance and sweetness of the fruit, ate thereof so that they died.” 
So sayiog, he told this story of the past. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta came to life as the leader of a caravan. Once when journeying 
with five hundred carts from East to West, he came to the outskirts of a 
forest- Assembling his men, he said to them : — “ In this forest, grow 
trees that bear poisonous fruit Let no man eat any unfamiliar fruit 
without first asking me.” When they had traversed the forest, they came 
at the other border on a What-fruit tree with its boughs bending low with 
their burthen of fruit In form, smell and taste, its trunk, boughs, leaves 
and fruit resembled a mango. Taking the tree, from its misleading 
appearance and so forth, to be a mango, some plucked the fruit and ate ; 
but others said, ** Let us speak to our leader before we eat.” And these 
latter, plucking the fruit, waited for him to come up. When he came, he 
ordered them to fling away the fruit they had plucked, and had an emetic 
administered to those who had already eaten. Of these latter, some 
recovered ; but such as had been the first to eat, died. The Bodhisatta 
reached his destination in safety, and sold his wares at a profit, after 
which he travelled home again. After a life spent in charity and other 
good works^ he passed away to fare according to his deserts. 
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it wati wboii he had told thia atory, that the Maeter, aa Buddha^ uttered thia 
atanaa: — 


As they who ate the What-fruit died, ao Luata, 

Wheu ripe, alay him who kuowiiig not the woe 
They brm horeaftor, atoopa to lustful deeda. 

Having thus shewn that the Lusts, which are ao sweet in the hour of fruition. 
Olid by slaying their votaries, tho Master preached the Four Truths, at the close 
[369] whereof the concupiscent Brother was converted and won tho Fniit of the 
First Path. Of the rest of the Buddha’s following some won the First, some 
the SSocond, and some the Third Path, whilst others again became Arahata. 

His lesson endeti, tho Master identified the Birth by saying, **My disciples 
were the i)co|>le of the caravan in those days, and I their leader.” 


No. 86. 

SiLAViMAMSANA-JATAKA. 


taught mn coniptire ” — This st<»ry was told by the Master while at Jetavana, 
about a brahmin who put to tho test his reputation for goodness. This Brother, 
who was mainUined by the King of Kosala, hud sought the Three Refugm; he 
kept the Five Couiiiiaiidmcnts, and was versed in the Three Vedus. **This is 
a good man/’ thought tho King, and shewed him great honour. But that 
Brother thought to himself, **Tho King shows honour to me beyond other 
brahmins, and has manifested his great regard by making mo his spiritual 
director. But is his favour due to rny goodness or only to my birth, lineage, 
family, country and accomplishnients? I must clear this up without delay.” 
Accoixlingly, one day when he was leaving tho iialace, he took unbidden a coin 
from a trotisurcFs counter, and went his way. Such was the treasurer’s venera- 
tion for the brahtiiin that he sat iKsrfectly still and said not a word. Next day 
the brahmin t(Mik two coins ; but still the official nuvdo no remonstrance. Tho 
tliiid day tho brahmin took a whole handful of coins. **This is tho third day,” 
cried the treasurer, **that you have robbed his Majesty;” and he shouted out 
three times, — "I have caught tho thief vrho roljs tho treasury.” In rushed a 
crowd of people from every side, crying, “Ah, you’ve long been iiosing as a model 
of goodness.’’ And dealing him two or throe blows, they Icct him before the 
King. In gmat sr>rrow the King said to him. “ What led you, brahmin, to do so 
wicked a thing 1” And ho gave^orders, saying, “Off with him to punishment.” 
“I am no thief, sire,” said the brahmin. **Thcn why did you take money from 
tho treasury?” “Because you shewed me such greiit honour, sire, and bemuse I 
made up my mind to find out whether that honour was ^laid to my birth and the 
like or only to my goodness. That was my motive, and now I know for certain 
(inasmuch as you order me off to puiiishmeiit) that it was goodness and not 
my birth and other advantages, that won me your majesty’s favour. Goodness I 
know to be the chief and supremo good ; I know too that to goodness [370] I can 
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uever attain in tkia life, whilat I remain a layman, living in the midet of aiuful 
pleasures. Wherefore, this very day I would fain go to the Master at Jetavana 
and renounce the world for the Brotherhood. Grant mo your leave, sira” The 
King consenting, the brahmin set out for Jetavana. His friends and relations in 
a tried to turn him from his purpose, but, finding their efibrts of no avail, 
loft him alona He came to the Master and asked to be admitted to the Brother- 
hood. After admission to the lower and higher orders, he won by application 
spiritual insight and became on Arahat, whereon he drew near to the Mastci*, 
saying, **Sir, my joining the Order has borne the Supreme Fruit,”-~thereby 
signifying that he had won Arahatship. Hearing of this, toe Brethren, assembling 
in the Hul of Truth, spoke with one another of the virtues of the King’s chaplain 
who tested his own reputation for soodness and who, leaving the King, had now 
risen to be an Arahat Entering the Hall, the Master ask^ what the Brethren 
were discussing, and thev told him. ^*Not without a precedent. Brethren,” said 
he, "is the action of this brahmin in putting to the test his reputation for 
goodness and in working out his salvation after renouncing the world. The like 
was done by the wise and good of bygone days as well.” And so saying, he told 
this story of the past. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was his chaplain, — a man given to charity and other good 
works, whose mind was set on righteousness, always keeping unbroken 
the Five Commandments. And the King honoured him beyond tbe other 
brahmins ; and everything came to pass as above. 

But) as the Bodhisatta was being brought in bonds before the King, 
he came where some snake-charmers were exhibiting a snake, which they 
laid hold of by the tail and the throat, and tied round their necks. 
Seeing this, the Bodhisatta begged the men to desist, for the snake might 
bite them and cut their lives short **Bi*ahmin,” replied the snake- 
charmers, *Hhis is a good and well-behaved cobra; he’s not wicked like 
you, who for your ^ wickedness and misconduct are being hauled off in 
custody.” 

Thought the Bodhisatta to himself, ** Even cobras, if they do not bite 
or wound, are called ‘good.’ How much more must this be the case with 
those who have come to be human beings ! Verily it is just this goodness 
which is the most excellent thing in all the world, nor [371] does aught 
surpass it” Then he was brought before the King. What is this, my 
friends 1” said the King. “Here’s a thief who has been robbing your 
mijjesty’B treasury.” *‘Away with him to execution.” “Sire,” said the 
brahmin, “ 1 am no thief.” “ Then how came you to take the money f ” 
Hereon the Bodhisatta made answer precisely as above, ending as follows: — 
“ This then is why 1 have come to the condusion that it is goodness which 
is the highest and most excellent thing in all the world. But be that as 
it may, yet, seeing that the cobra, when it does not bite or wound, must 
simply be called ‘good’ and nothing more, for tbb reason too it is 
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goodness alone which is the highest and most excellent of all things.’' 
Then in praise of goodness he uttered this stanza:— 

Naught can compare with Goodness; all the world 
Can not its equal show. The cobra fell, 

If men account it ‘good/ is saved from death. 

After preaching the ti*uth to the King in this stanza, the Bodhisatta, 
abjuring all Lusts, and renouncing the world for the hermit’s life, repaired 
to the Himalayas, where he attained to the five Knowledges and the 
eight Attainments, earning for himself the sure hope of re-birth thereafter 
in' the Brahma Realm. 


His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying, “My disciples 
were the King’s following in those days, and I myself the King’s chaplain.” 

[Note. Compare Nos. 290, 330, and 362 ; and see Peer’s l^tudei 9ur U Jiktetka.'] 


No. 87. 


mamgala-jAtaka. 


“ WluMo renounces .^' — This story was told by the Master while at the Bamboo- 
grove about a brahmin who was skilled in the prognostications [372] which can 
be drawn from pieces of clothe Tradition says that at R&jagaha dwelt a brahmin 
who was superstitious and held false views, not believiiis in the Three Gems. 
This brahmin was very rich and wealthy, al^unding in suostance ; and a female 
mouse gnawed a suit of clothes of his, which was lying by in a chest. One day 
after bathing himself all over, he called for this suit, ana then was told of the 
mischief which the mouse had done. “ If these clothes stop in the house,” thought 
he to himself, “they’ll bring ill-luck; such an ill-omenM thing is sure to bnng 
a curse. It is out of the question to give them to any of my children or servants ; 
for whosoever has them will bring misfortune on all around him. I must have 
them thrown away in a charnel-ground*; but bow? I cannot hand them to 
servants; for they might covet and keep them, to the ruin of my house. My 
son must take them.” So he called bis son, and telling him the whole matter 
bade him take his charge on a stick, without touching the clothes with his hand, 
and fling them away in a charnel-ground. Then the son was to bathe himself 
all over and return. Now that morning at dawn of day the Master looking 

^ Cf. Tev(ifa Sutta translated by Rhys Davids in “ Buddhist Snttas/* p. 197. 

' * An duiaka^iuiiina was an open space or grove in whioh oorpses were exposed 
for wild-beasts to eat, in order that the earth might not be defiled. Gf. the Parses 
* Towers of Silence.' 
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round to see what persous could be led to the truth, beohme aware that the 
father and aou were predeetined to attain salvation. So he betook himself in the 
guise of a hunter on his way to hunt, to the cham^-ground, and sate down at the 
entrance, emitting the six-coloured rays that mark a Buddha. Soon there camo 
to the Bt)^ the young brahmin, carefully carrying the clothes as his father had 
bidden nini, on thh mid (tf his stick,— just as though he had a house-snake to 
carry. 

** What are you doins, young brahmin?*’ asked the Master. 

**My ^ood Gotama^” was the reply, **thi8 suit of clothes, having been gnawed 
by mice, is like ill-luck personified, and as deadly as though steeped in venom ; 
wherefore my father, fearing that a servant might covet and retain the clothes, 
has sent me with them. 1 promised that 1 would throw them away and bathe 
afterwards; and that’s the errand that has brought me here.” ** Throw the suit 
away, then,” said the Master; and the voung brahmin did so. ’’They will just 
suit me,” said the Master, as he picked up the fate-fraught clothes before the 
young miui’s vei^y eyes, regardless of the latter’s earnest warning and refloated 
entreaties to him not to take them; and he departed in uio direction of 
the Bamboo-grove. 

Home in all haste ran the young brahmin, to tell his father how the Sage 
Gotama had declared that the clothes would just suit him, and had iiersistm, 
in spite of all warnings to the contrary, in takina the suit awav with him to the 
Bamboo-grova ’’Those clothes,” thought the brahmin to himself, ’’are bewitched 
and accursed. Even the sage Gotama cannot wear them without destruction 
befalling him; and that would bring mo into disrepute. I will give the Sage 
abundance of other garments and get him to throw that suit awav.” So with a 
large number of toS&b he started in comiuiny of his son for the Bamboo-grove. 
When he came upon the Master he stood resiiectfuUy on one side and spoke thus, 
— ”Is it indeed true, as 1 hear, that you, my good Gotama, [3731 picked up a suit 
of clothes in the charnel-ground?” “Quite true, brahmin.’^ “My good Gotama, 
that suit is accursed ; if you make use of them, they will destrov you. If ^oii 
stand in need of clothes, take these and throw away that suit.” “Brahnnii,” 
replied the Master, ’’bv open profession 1 have renounced the world, and am 
content with the rags that lie bv the roadside or bathing-places, or are thrown 
away on dustheaps or in charnel-grounds. Whereas' you have held your super- 
sUtioiis in bygone days, os well as at the present time.” So saying, at the 
brahmin’s request^ he told this story of the past. 


Once on a time there reigned in the city of Rajagaha, in the kingdom 
of Magadha, a right^us King of Magadha. In, those days the Bodhisatta 
came to life again as a brahmin of the North-west. Growing up, he 
renounced the world for the hermit’s life, won the Knowledges and the 
Attainments, and went to dwell in the Himalayas. On one occasion, 
returning from the Himalayas, and taking up his abode in the King’s 
pleasaunce, he went on the second day into the city to collect alms. 
Seeing him, the King had him summoned into the palace and there 
provided with a seat and with food, — exacting a promise from him that 
he would take up 'his abode in the pleasaunce. So the Bodhisatta used to 
reedive his. food at the palace and dwell in the grounds, 

1 In Pftli bho Golamo,— a fbrm of familiar address. Brahmins are always repre- 
sented as presuming to say (Ac to the Buddha. 
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Now in those days there dwelt in that city a brahmin known as 
Cloth-omens. And he had in a diest a suit of clothes which were gnawed 
by mice, and everything came to pass just as in the foregoing story. But 
wh^ the son was on his way to the charnel-ground the Bodhisatta got there 
first and took his seat at the gate; and, picking up the suit which the 
young brahmin threw away, he returned Jbo the pleasaunce. When the 
son told this to the old brahmin, the latter exclaimed, ** It will be the 
death of the King’s ascetic ” ; and entreated the Bodhisatta to throw Uiat 
suit away, lest he should perish. But the ascetic replied, Good enough 
for us are the rags tliat ai'e fiung away in charnel-grounds. We have 
no belief in superstitions about luck, which are not approved by Buddhas, 
.Pacceka Buddhas, or Bodhisattas; and therefore no wise man ought to 
be a believer in luck.” Hearing the truth thus expounded, the brahmin 
forsook his errors and took refuge in the Bodhisatta. And the Bodhisatta, 
preserving his Insight unbroken, earned re-birth thereafter in the Brahma 
Realm. [374.] 

Having told this story, the Master, as Buddha, taught the Truth to 
the bi*ahmin in this stanza : — 

Whoso renounces omens, dreams and signs, 

That man, fn^ni superstition’s errors fr^, 

Shall triumph o’er the paired Depravities 
And o’er Attachments to the end of time. 


When the Master had thus preached his doctrine to the brahmin in the form 
of this stanza, he proceeded further to preach the Four Truths, at the close 
whereof that brahmin, with his son, attained to the First Path. The Master 
identified the Birth by saying, **The father and son of to-day were also the father 
and son of those days, and 1 myself the ascetic.” 
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sArambha-jataka. 

Speak AwwKy.”— This story was told bv the Master while at S&vatthi, about 
the precept toucning abusive language. The introductory story and the story of 
the past are the same as in the Nanaivis&la-i&taka above ^ 

But in this case [375] there is the dinbrence that the Bodhisatta was an 
oz Sftiambha, and belonged to a brahmin of Takkasilft in the kingdom 
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of Gaiidh&ra. Aftoi* iulliiig tlio atory of tho pikit^ tho Manter, oa Buddha, uttered 
this Btauasa 


Si)oak kindly, rovilo not your fdlow; 

Lovo kiiidiioiM; reviling hroetlu Borrow. 

_ When tlio M;iHtor had ended hie losBon ho identified tho Birth by saying, 
**Anaiida vraa tlio brAliiniii of those days, lJi>i)alavaniia his wife, and 1 
StlrambhA.” 
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KUKAKA-JlTAKA. 

**How plauaihlc/* This story was told by tho Master while at Jetavana 
about a knave. Tho details of his knavery will be rchitod in tho Uddfda-jataka^. 


Once on a time w'hen Bnxlimadatta was reigning in Benares, there 
lived bard by a certain little village a shifty rascal of an ascetic, of the 
class which wears long, matted hair. Tiie squire of the place had a 
hermitage built in the foi*e8t for him to dwell in, and used to provide 
excellent fare for him in his own house. Taking the matted-haired rascal 
to be a model of goodness, and living as he did in fear of lobbei's, the squu'e 
brought a hundred pieces of gold to the hermitage and there buried them, 
bidding the ascetic keep watch over them. No need to say that, sir, to 
a man who has renounced the world ; we hermits never covet other folks’ 
goods.” “It is well, sir,” said tho squire, who went off with full confidence 
in the othei*’s protestations. Then the rascally ascetic thought to himself, 
“there’s enough here [376] to keep a roan all his life long.” Allowing a 
few days to elapse first, he removed the gold and buried it by the wayside, 
returning to dwell as before in his hermitage. Next day, after a meal of 
rice at tho squii*c’s house, the ascetic said, “It is now a long time, sir, 
since I began to be supported by you; and to live long in one place 
is like living in the world, — which is forbidden to professed ascetics. 
Wherefore I must needs depart.” And though the squire pressed him to 
stay, nothing could overcome this determination. 


> No. 487. 
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''Well, tbeo, if it must be so, go your wuy, sir," said the squire; aud 
he escorted the ascetic to the outskirts before he left him. After going a 
little way the ascetic thought that it would be a good thing to cajole the 
squire; so, putting a straw in his matted hair, back he turned again. 
** What brings you back ? " asked the squire. " A straw from your rooi^ 
sir, had stuck in my hair; and, as we hermits may mot take anything 
which is not bestowed upon us, 1 have brought it back to you." "Throw it 
down, sir, and go your way," said the squire, who thought to himself, 
" Why, he won’t take so much as a straw which does not belong to him I 
What a sensitive nature ! " Highly delighted with the ascetic, the squire 
bade him &rewell. 

Now at that time it chanced that the Bodhisatta, who was on his way 
to the border-district for trading purposes, had halted for the night at 
that village. Heanng what the ascetic said, the suspicion was aroused in 
his miud that the rascally ascetic must have robbed the squire of some- 
thing; and he asked the latter whether he had deposited anything in the 
ascetic’s care. 

" Yels^ — a hundred pieces of gold." 

" Well, just go and see if it’s all safe." 

Away went the squire to the hermitage, and looked, and found his 
money gone. Running back to the Bodhisatta, he cried, "It’s not there." 
"The thief is none other than that long-haii'ed rascal of an ascetic," said 
the Bodhisatta; "let us pursue and catch him." So away they hastened 
in hot pursuit. When they caught the rascal they kicked and cuffed him, 
till he discovered to them where he had hidden the money. When he 
procured the gold, the Bodhisatta, looking at it» scornfully remarked 
to the ascetic, " So a hundred pieces of gold didn’t trouble your conscience 
so much as that straw !" And he rebuked him in this stanza : — 

How plausible the stoiy that the rascal told ! 

How needful of the straw ! How heedless of the gold ! 

[377] When the Bodhisatta had rebuked the fellow in this wise, he 
added, — " And now take care, you hypocrite, that you don’t play such a 
trick again." When his life ended, tiie Bodhisatta passed away to fare 
thereafter according to his deserts. 


His lesson ended, the Master said, "Thus you see. Brethren^ that this Brother 
was as knavish in the past as he is to-ilay." And lie identilied the Birth by 
saying; "This knavish Brother was the knavish ascetic of those days, and I the 
wise and good mao." 
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AKATASftU-JlTAKA. 


TIui man ungrateful /' — This story was told by the Master while at Jetavana, 
alK>ut Aiifitha-pip^il^ 

On the boraens so the tale goes, there lived a merchant, who was a corre- 
spondent and a friend of AnAtha-piiidika’s, but they hail never met There 
came a time when this merchant loaded five hundred carts with local produce 
and fp,ye orders to the men in charge to go to the great merchant Anfttha- 
pip^i^ barter the wares in his correspondent’s shop for their valu^ and 
bring back the goi^s received in exchange. So they came to S&vatthi, and 
found An&tha-pindika. First makins him a present, they told him their 
business. **Vou m wolcom^” said the great man, and oraered them to be 
lodged there and provided with money for their nee^. After kindly enquiries 
afto their masters health, he bartered their merchandise and gave them the 
goods in exchange. Then they went back to their own district, and reported 
what had happened. 

Shortly afterwards, An&tha-pipdika similarly despatched five hundred carts 
with merchandise to the very district in which they dwelt; and his j^ple, 
when they had got there, went, present in liand, to call upon the ooraer 
merchant **Whera do you come from?” said he. “Frotii Sftvatthi,” replied 
they ; **from your correspondent, An&tha-pipdika.” Anyone can call himself 
An&tha-pdpijiika,” said he with a sneer; and taking their present, he bade them 
begone^ giving them neither lodging nor douceur. So they barte^ their goods 
for themselves and brought back the wares in exchange to S&vatthi, with the 
story of the reception they had had. 

Now it chanced [378] that this border merchant despatched another caravan 
of five hundred carts to SAvatthi ; and his people came with a present in their 
hands to wait upon An&tha-pipdika. But, as soon as Anfttha-pindika’s people 
caught sight of them, they, said, **Oh, we’ll see, sir, that they are pitimrly lodged, 
fed, and supplied with money for their needs.” And they took the stranmrs 
outside the city and bade them unyoke their carts at a suitable spot, addung 
that rice and a douceur would come from An&tha-pin^ika’s house. About the 
middle watch of the nighty having collected a band of serving-men and slaves, 
they looted the whole eaiavan, carried off every garment the men had got, 
drove awa^ their oxen, and took the wheels off the carts, leaving the latter 
but removing the wheels. Without so much as a shirt among the Tot of them, 
the terrified strangers sped away and managed to reach their home on the 
border. Then Anfttha-pindika’s people told him the whole stoiy. *‘This capital 
stoiy,” said h^ ‘‘shall be my gift to the Master to-day;” and away he went and 
told it to the Master. 

“This is not the first time, sir,” said the Master, “that this border merchant 
has shewn this disposition ; he was just the same in days gone by.” Then, at 
AnAtha-pip^ilca’s request, he told the following story of the post. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was a very wealthy merchant in that city. And he too had as 
a correspondent a border merchant whom he had never seen and all came 
to pass as above. 
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Being told by his people what they had done, he said, '^This trouble 
is the result of their ingratitude for kindness shewn them.” And he went 
on to instruct the assembled crowd in this stansa : — 

The man ungrateful for a kindly dee^ 

Thenceforth shall find no heliier in his need. 

After this wise did the Bodhisatta teach the truth in this stansa. After 
a life spent in charity and other good works, he passed away to fare 
according to his deserts. 


[3791 His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying, “The border 
merwant of to-day was the border merchant of those days t&o ; and I was the 
merchant of Beiuires.” 
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litta-jAtaka. 

belts the die '^ — This story was told by the Master while at Jetavana, 
about using things thoughtlessly. 

Tradition says that most of the Brethren of that day were in the habit of 
using robes and so forth, which were given them, in a thoughtless manner. And 
their thoughtless use of the Four R^uisites as a rule barred their escape ftom 
the doom of re-birth in hell and the animal world. Knowing this, the Ma^r set 
forth the lessons of virtue and shewed the danger of such thoiightiess use of 
things, exhorting them to be .careful in the use of the Four Bi^uisi^ and 
laying down this rule, “The thoughtful Brother has a definite object in view 
when he wears a robe, namely, to keep ofiT the cold.” After laying down similar 
rules for the other Requisite he concluded by saying, “Such is the thouf^tful 
use which should be made of the Four Requisites. Thoughtlessly to use them 
is like taking deadly poison ; and there were those in hymme days who through 
their thoughtlessness did inadvertently take poison, to weir exceeding hurt in 
due season.” So saying he told this story of toe past. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom into a welbto-do family, and when he grew u|), he 
became a dice-player. With him used to play a sharper, who kept on 
playing while he was whining, but> when luck turned, broke up the game 
by putting one of the dice in his mouth and pretending it was lost»— after 
which he would take himselt off. [380] ''Very good,” said the Bodhisatta 
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when he realised what was being done; *^wc’ll look into this.” So he 
took some dice, anointed them at home with poison, dried them carefully, 
and then carried them with him to the sharper, whom he challenged to a 
game. The other was willing, the dice^hoard was got ready, and play 
began. No sooner did the sharjier begin to lose than he popjied one of 
the dice into his mouth. Observing him in the act, the Bodhisatta 
i*emarked, ** Swallow away; you will not fail to find out what it really is 
in a little time.” And he uttered this stanza of I'ebuke : 

He bolts the die (piite boldly, — knowing not 

What burning iKtison thereon lurks unscem. 

— Aye, bolt it, sharper! Soon you'll burn within. 

But while the Bodhisatta was talking away, the poison began to work on 
the sharper ; he grew faint, rolled his eyes, and bending double with pain 
fell to the ground. ^*Now,” said the Bodhisatta, must save the rascal’s 
life.” So he mixed some simples and administered an emetic until 
vomiting ensued. Then he administered a draught of ghee with honey 
and sugar and other ingredients, and by this means made the fellow all 
light again. Then he exhorted him n<)t to <lo such a thing ag:iin. After 
a life spent in charity and other good works, the Bodliisathi jiassed away 
to fare thereafter according to his descti;s. 


His lesson ended, the Master naid, “Brethi’cn, the thoughtlcas use of things 
is like the thoughtless taking of deadly |>oison.” So saying, he idcntificii the 
Birth in these words, **1 was myself the wise and good gambler of those days.” 

(Pali “No mention is made of the shari>cr,—thc reason l)cing that, 

hero ns elsewhere, no mention is made of iiersons who arc not smken of at this 
date.”) 
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[.38 1 ] MAH ASARA- J ATAK A. 

**Far war men crat;e.”— -This etory was told by the Master while at Jetavana, 
about the venerable Ananda. 

Once the wives of the King of Kosala thought among themselves, as follows, 
“ Very rare is the coming of a Buddha ; and very rare is birth in a human form with 
all one’s faculties in perfection. Yet, though wo have happened on a human 
form in a Buddha’s lifetime, we cannot go at will to the Monastery to hear the 
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truth from his own lips, to do obeisance, and to make offerings to him. We 
live here as in a box. liSt us ask the King to send for a fitting Brother to 
come here and teach us the truth. Let us loam what we can from him, luid 
be charitable and do go^ works, to the end that we mav profit bv our having 
been bora at this happy juncture.” So they all went in a body to the King, and 
told him what was in tneir minds ; and the King gave his consent. 

Now it fell out on a day that the King was minded to bike his pleasure in 
the royal pleasaunce, and gave orders that the grounds should be made ready 
for his coming. As the garaener was w^orking away, he espied the MasW seated 
at the foot of a tree. So he went to the King and sai(h **The pleasaunce is 
made ready, sire ; but the Blessed One is sitting there at the foot of a tree.” 
“Very good,” said the King, “we will fp and hear the Miister.” Mounting his 
chariot of state, he went to the Master in the pleasaunce. 

Now there was then seated at the Master's feet, listening to his teaching, 
a lay-brother named Chattapilni, who had -entered the Third Path. On 
catching sight of this lay-brother, the King hesitated; but, on reflection that 
this must be a virtuous man, or he would not be sitting by the Master for 
instruction, ho approached and with a bow seated himself on one side of the 
Master. Out of reverence for the supreme Buddha, the lay-brother neither rose 
in the King’s honour nor saluted his majesty; and this made the King very 
angiy. Noticing the King’s displeasure, the Master proceeded to extol the 
merits of that lay-brother, saying, “Sire, this lay-brother is master of all 
tradition ; he knows by heart the scriptures that have been handed down ; and 
he has set himself free from the bondage of i>assion.’l “Surely,” thought the 
King, “he whose praises the Master is telling can be no ordinary person.” 
And he said to him, “Let me know, lay-brother, if you are in need of anything.” 
“Thank you,” said the man. Then the King listened to the Master’s teaching, 
and at its close rose \xp and ceremoniously withdrew. 

Another day, meeting that same lay-brother going after breakfast umbrella 
in hand to Jetavana, the King hod him summoned to his presence and said, 
“I hear, lay-brother, that you are a man of groat learning. Now my wives are 
very anxious to hoar and learn the truth ; I should bo glad if yon would teach 
them.” “It is not meet, sire, that a layman [.382] should expound or teach the 
truth in the Kiu^s harem ; that is the prerogative of the Brethren.” 

Recognising tne force of this remanc, the King, after dismissing the layman, 
called his wives toother and announced to them nis intention of sending to the 
Master for one of rae Brethren to come as their instructor in the doctrine. Which 
of the eighty chief disciples would they have ? After talking it over together, 
the ladies with one accord chose Ananda^ the Elder, suniamed the Treasurer of 
the Faith. So the King went to the Master and with a^^courteous greeting sat 
down by his side, after which he proceeded to state his wives' wish, and his own 
hope, that Ananda might be their teacher. The Master, having consented to 
send Ananda, the King’s wives now began to be regularly taught by the Elder 
and to learn from him. 

One day the jewel out of the King’s turban was missing. When the King 
heard of the loss he sent for his ministers and bode them seize everyone who 
had access to the precincts and find the jewel. So the Ministers searched 
everybody, women and all, for the missing jewel, till they had worried everybody 
almost out of their lives ; but no trace of it could they find. That day Ananda 
came to the palace, only to find the King’s wives os dejected as they had 
hitherto been aelightod when he taught them. “What has made you like this 
to-day?” asked tiie Elder. “Oh, sir, said they, “the King has lost the jewel 
out of his turban; and by his orders the ministers are worrying everybody, 
women and all, out of their lives, in order to find it. We can’t say what may 
not happen to anyone of us ; and that is why we are so sod.” “Don’t think 

‘ Ananda held * advanced views on the woman question.’ It was- he who persuaded 
the reluctant Buddha into admitting women to the Order, as recorded in the Vlwya 
XX, 820 et seqq.). 
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any more about it,*’ said the Elder cheerily, as he went to find the King;. 
Taxing the seat set for him, the Elder asKM whether it was true that hie 
majesty had lost his jewel. ^‘Ouite true, sir,” said the King. "And can it not 
be foundl” "I have had all the inmates of the palaces worried out of their 
lives, and yet I can’t find it.” "There is one way, sire, to find i^ without 
wonying people out of their lives.” "What way is that sir?" "By wisp-giving, 
sire.’’ "Wisp-giving? What may that be^ pray?” "OeJI together, sir^ all the 
persons you suspect, and privatriy give each one of them sqpmtriy a win 
of straw, or a lump of clay will do, *Take this and put it in such ana 

such a place to-morrow at daybreak.’ TTie man that took the jewel will put it 
in the straw or clay, and so bring it back. If it be brought b^k the very first 
day, well and good. If not, the same thing must be done on the second and 
thira days. In this way, a large number of persons will escape worry, and you 
will get your jewel back.” With these words tne Elder departed. 

Allowing the above counsel, the King caused the straw and clay to be dealt 
out for three successive days; but yet uie jewel was not recovered. [3881 On 
the tlurd day the Elder came again, and asked whether the jewel had oeen 
brought bade "No, sir,” said the King. "Then, sire, you must have a huge 
water-pot set in a retired comer of your courtyard, and you must have the pot 
filled with water and a screen put up before it. Then give orders that all 
who frequent the precincts, men and women alike, are to put off their outer- 
garmenti^ and one by one wash their hands behind the screen and then come 
back." With this advic^the Elder departed. And the King did as he bade. 

Thought the thief, "Auanda has seriously taken the matter in hand; and, if 
he does not find the jewel, he’ll not let thinm rest here. The time has really 
come to give the jewel up without more ado.” So he secreted the Jewel about 
his person, and going behind the screen, dropped it in the water before he went 
away. Wiien everyone had gone, the was emptied, and the jewel found. 
"It’s all owing to tne Elder,” exclaimed the King in nis joy, "that I nave ‘got my 
jewel back, and that without worrying a host of people out of their lives.’’ And 
all the persons about the precincts were equally ^tefiil to Ananda for the 
trouble he had saved them from. The story how Ananda’s marvellous powers 
had found the jewel, spread through all the city, till it reached the Brotherhood. 
Said the Brethren, "The great knowledge, learning, and cleverness of the Elder 
Ananda have been the means at once of recovering the lost jewel and of saving 
many persons from being worried out of their Hves.” And as they sate together 
in the Hall of Truth, singing the praises of Ananda, the Master entered and 
asked the subject of^their conversation. Being told, he said, "Brethren, this is 
not the first time that Vhat had been stolen has been found, nor is Ananda the 
only one who has brought about such a discovery. In bygone days too the wise 
ana good discovered what had been stolen away, and also saved a host of people 
from trouble, shewing that the lost property had fallen into the hands of 
animals.” So saying, he told this stoiy of the past. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares^ the 
Bodhiaatta, having perfected his education, became one o| the King’s 
ministers. One day ^e King with a large following went into his 
pleasaunce, and, after walking about the w^kkIs, felt a desire to disport 
himself in the water. So he went down into the royal tank and sent 
for his harem. The women of the harem, removing the jewels from their 
heads and necks and so forth, laid them aside with their upper garments 
in boges under the charge of female slaves, and then went down into 
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tbe water. Now, as the queen was taking off her jewels and ornaments, 
and laying them with her upper robe on a box, she was watched by a 
female monkey, which was hidden in the branches of a tree hard by. 
Conceiving a longing to wear the queen’s pearl necklace, this monkey 
watched fur the slave in charge to be off her guard. At first the girl kept 
looking all about her in order to keep the jewels [384] safe ; but as time 
wore on, she began to nod. As soon as the monkey saw this, quick as 
the wind she jumped down, and quick as the wind she was up the tree 
again, with the pearls round her own nock. Then, for fear the other 
monkeys should see it, she hid the string of pearls in a hole in the tree 
and sat on guard over her spoils as demurely as though nothing had 
happened. By and by the slave *awoke, and, terrified at finding the 
jewels gone, saw nothing else to do but to scream out, ‘'A man has run 
off with the queen’s pearl necklace.” Up ran the guards from every side, 
and hearing this story told it to the King. ’'Catch the thie^” said his 
majesty ; and away went the guards searching high and low for the thief 
in the pleasaunce. Hearing the din, a poor superstitious rustic* took to 
his heels in alarm. "There he goes,” cried the guards, catching sight of 
the runaway ; and they followed him up till they caught him, and with 
blows demanded what he meant by stealing such precious jewels. 

Thought he, "If I deny the charge, I shall die with the beating I 
shall get from these ruffians. I’d better say I took it.” So he confessed 
to the theft and was hauled off a prisoner to the King. "Did you take 
those predons jewels f” asked the King. "Yes, your majesty.” "Where 
are they now!” "Please your majesty, Fm a poor man; Fve never in 
my life owned anything, even a bed or a chair, of any value, — much less 
a jewel. It was the Troasurer who made me take that valuable necklace ; 
and I took it and gave it to him. He knows all about it.” 

Then the King sent for the Treasurer, and asked whether the rustic 
had passed the necklace on to him. "Yes, sire,” was the answer. "Where 
is it then t” "I gave it to your miyesty’s Chaplain.” Then the Chaplain 
was sent for, and interrogated in the same way. And he said he had 
given it to the Chief Musician, who in his tom said he had given it to a 
courtesan [385] as a present. But she^ being brought before the King, 
utterly denied ever having received it. 

Whilst the five were thus being questioned, the sun set "It’s too 
late now,” said the King; "we will look into this to-morrow.” So he 
handed the five over to his ministers and went back into the dty. Here- 
upon the Bodhisatta fell a-thinking. "These jewels^” thought he, "were 
lost inside the grounds, whilst the rustic was outside. There was a strong 
guard at the gales^ and it was impossible for anyone inside to get away 

1 Or perhaps "a taspsyfogiyoC.” 
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with ihe neddaoe; 1 do noti.Bea.how anyone, nfhether inside or out^ could 
have managed to secure it i The truth is .this poor wretched fellow must 
have said he gave it to the Treasurer merely in order to save his own 
sldn j and the Treasurer must have said he gave it to the Chaplain, in 
the hope that he . would get off if - be could mix the Chaplain up in the 
matter. Furthei*, the Chaplain must have said he gave it to the Chief 
Musician, because he thought the latter would make the time pass merrily 
ill prison ; whilst the Chief Musician’s object in implicating the courtesan, 
was simply to solace liimself with her coin|Hiny during imprisonment. 
Not one of the whole five has anything to do with the theft. On the 
other haiul, the grounds swarin witli monkeys, and the necklace must have 
got into the hands of one of the female monkeys.” 

When be had arrived at this conclusion, the Bodhisatta went to tlie 
King with the request that the suspects might be handed over to him 
and that he might, be allowed, to examine personally into the matter. 
‘‘By all moans, my wise friend,” said the King ; “examine into it.” 

Then the Bodhisatta sent for his sjBrvants and told them wliere to 
lodge the five prisonei's, saying, “-Keep strict watch over them ; listen to 
everything they say, and report it ^1 to, me.” And his servants did as he 
bade them. As the prisoners sat together, the Ti^easurer said to the rustic, 
“Tell me, yon wretch, where you and I ever met bedore this day ; tell me 
when you gave mo that necklace.” “Worshipful sir,” said the other, “it 
has never been mine to own aught so valuable even as a stool or bedstead 
that wasn’t rickety. 1 thought that with your help I should get out 
of this trouble^ and that’s why I md what I did. Be not angry with 
me, my lord.” Said the Chaplain [386} in his turn to the Treasurer, “How 
then came you to pass on to me what this fellow had never given to you?” 
“I only said so because 1 thought that if you and I, both high officers of 
state, stand together^ we. can soon put the matter right.” “Brahmin,” 
now said tlie Chief Mdsician to the Chaplain, “ when, pray, did you give 
the jewel to mel’’ “I only, mid 1 did,”,an8wei*ed the Chaplain, “because 
I thought you would help to mahe the time pass more agi-eeably.” Lastly, 
the courtesan said, :“Oh, yqu- wretch of a musician, you know you never 
visited nor 1 you. So wben. oould you have given me the necklace, as 
you sayt” “Why be angry, my dcarV- said the Musician,, “we five have 
got to keep house toge^er fqr ^bit; so let us put a cheerful face <m it and 
be happy together.” 

This converimtion .beipg reported to the Bodhisatta by his agents, he felt 
convinced the five w^ innocent of . the robbery, and, that a female, 
monkey had takeu .tha necklaeei. ‘* And I must find a means to make her 
drop it,” said he to himself S|o he hs4> number of .bead necklaces made. 
Next he had a number of monkeys caught and turned loose again, with 
strings of beads on their necks, wrists and ancles. 'Meantime, tlie guilty 
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monkey kept sitting in the trees watching her treasure.' Then the Bodhi* 
satta brdei^ a humber ot men to carefully observe ever^ nionlcby ill the 
grounds, til] they saw one wearing the missing pearl necklace, and then 
frighten her into dropping it 

Tricked out in Uieir new splendour, the other monkeys struti^ al^ut 
till they came to the real thief, before whom they flaunted their finery. 
Jealousy overcoming her prudence, she exclaimed, **They’re only beads T* 
and put on her own necklace of real pearls, l^is was at once seen by 
the watchers, who promptly made her drop the necklace, which they 
picked up and brought to the Bodhisatta. He took it to the King, saying, 
^‘Heiw, sire, is the necklace, liie five prisoners are innocent ; it Was a 
female monkey in the pleasaunce that took it.”’ **How ckme you to find 
that outi” asked the King; '^and how did you mana^ to jget t)0B8essioh ' 
of it again)” Then the Bodhisatta told the whole story, and the Kiii'g ' 
thanked [387] the Bodhisatta, saying, **You are the right man iti the right 
place.” And he uttered this stanza in praise of the Bodhisatta : — 

For war men crave the hero’s might, 

For counsel sago sobriety, 

Boon comrades ibr their jolUty. 

But judgment when in parlous plight 

Over and above these words of praise and gratitude, the King showered 
treasures upon the Bodhisatta like a storm-cloud pouring rain from the 
heavens. After following the Bodhisatta^s* counsels through a long life 
sjient in charity and good works, the King pissed away to^lsre thereafter- 
according to his desei-ts. 


His lesson end^, tho Master, after extolling the Elder’s meritSi identified the 
Birtli by saying, **Aiianda was the King of tho^ days and 1 his wi}^ councilor. V 


Na.fl3. , 

vissAsabhcmana-jXtaka. 

“TVttsr not Ute trusted” This story was told by the Master while at 
Jetavana, about taking things on trust 

Tradition tells us that in those days the' Bi^netL ftWitha^ most .part»; used to 
rest content if anything was given them by their mothers . or. fathcni^ brothels or 
sisters, or uncles or aunts, or other kinsfolk. Aiwing that in their lay state they 
bid sis a matter of course received things from the siiniO'haiids,<thejk m Bratbien, 
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likawiM shemd no circomspeotion or caution before using food, clothing and other 
requiriteB which their rehitione gave thorn. Obeerving this the Master felt that he 
must read the Brethren a lesson. So he called them together, and said, “Brethren, 
no matter whether [388] the giver be a relation or not, let circumspection accom- 
pwj use. The Brother who without circumspcKstion uses the requisites which are 
given to him, may entail on himself a subs^uent existence as an ogre or as a 
ghost Use without circumspection is like unto taking poison ; and mison kills 
just the same, whether it be given by a relative or by a stranger. There were 
those who in bygone days actuallv did take poison because it was offered by those 
near and dear to them, and therehy they met their end." So saying, he told the 
following story of the past 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was a very wealthy merchant. He had a herdsman who, when 
the com was growing thick, drove his cows to the forest and kept them 
there at a shieling, bringing the produce from time to time to the merchant 
Now hard by the shieling in the forest there dwelt a lion ; and so afraid of 
the lion were the cows that they gave but little milk. So when the herdsman 
brought in his ghee one day, the merchant asked why there was so little of 
it. Then the herdsman told him the reason. “ Well, has the lion formed 
an attachment to anything t” “Tes, master; he’s fond of a doe.” 
** Could you catch that doel” “ Yes, master.” “Well, catch her, and mb 
her all over with poison and sugar, and let her dry. Keep her a day or 
two, and then turn her loose. Because of his affection for her, the lion will 
lick her all over with his tongue, and die. Take his hide with the claws 
and teeth and fatp and bring them back to me.” So saying, he gave deadly 
poison to the herdsman and sent him off. With the aid of a net which he 
made, the herdsman caught the doe and carried out the Bodhisatta’s orders. 

As soon as he saw the doe again, the lion, in his great love for her, 
licked her with his tongue so that he died. And the herdsman took the 
lion’s hide and the rest, and brought them to the Bodhisatta, who said, 
“Affection for othei^ahould be eschewed. Mark how, for all his strength, 
the king of beasts, the lion, was led by his sinful love for a doe to poison 
himself by licking her and so to die.” So saying, he uttered this stannfor 
the instraction of those gathered around 

[388] Trust not the trusted, nor th’ untrusted trust; 

Trust kills; through trust the lion bit the du^ 

Such was the lesson which the Bodhisatta taught to those around him. 
After a life spent in charity and other good works, he passed away to 
fiffe according to his deserta 


His l esso n end e d , the Mseter identified the Birth by saying; “I was the 
merohant of these days.” 

filTola Of. Bfihtlingk’s “Indisohe Spriiohe^” (1st ed.) Nos. 1465—7 and 4346.] 
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lomahaAsa-jAtaxa. 


acorekkU*^Thia cttory the Maeter told while at P&(ikArftma near 
VeH&li, about Sunakkhatta. 

For at that time Sunakkhatta, having become an adherent of the Master, 
was travelling about the country as a Brother with bowl and robes, when he was 
Mrverted to the tenets of Kora the Kshatriya*. So ho returned to the Blessed 
Buddha his bowl and robes and reverted to a lav life by reason of Kora the 
Kshatriya, about the time when this latter hud beon re-bom os the offspring 
of the K&lakaujaka Asura. And ho went about within the three walls of 
Ves&li defaming the Master by aihmiin^ that there was nothing superhunmu 
about the s^e uotama, who was nut distinguished from other men by preaching 
a saving faith; that the sa^ Gotama had simply worked out a system which 
was the outcome of his own individual thought ana study ; and that the ideal for 
the attainment of which his d<x:trino was preached, did not lead to the destruc- 
tion of sorrow in those who followed it^. ^ 

Now the reverend Sariputta was on his round for alms when he heard 
Sunakkhatta’s blasphemies; and on his return from his round he reported this 
to the Blessed One. »Said the Master, **8unakkhatta is a hot-headed person, 
Siiriputta, and speaks idle words. His hot-headodiiuss has led him to talk like 
this and to deny the saving grace of my doctrine. Unwittingly, this foolish [lerson 
is extolling mo ; I say unwittingly, for he has no knowledge [390] of elfioacy. 
In me, Sftriputta, dwell the 8ii Knowledges, and heroin am I more than human ; 
the Ten Powers are within me, and the Four Gnmnds of Confidence. 1 know 
the limits of the four tyiKss of earthly existence and the five states of possible 
re-birth after earthly death. This too is a superhuman (juali^ in me; and 
whoso denies it must retract his words, chanee his beliet, and renounce his 
heresy, or he will without ado be cost into ben.’* Having thus magnified the 
su[Jorhunian nature and ]Kiwer which existed within him, the Master went on to 
say, ** Sunakkhatta, 1 hear, Sari[mtta, took delight in the misguided self-mortift- 
catious of the asceticism of Kora the Kshatriya; and therefore it was that he 
could take no pleasure in me. Ninety-one ax>ns a^> 1 lived the higher life in all 
its four forms examining into that false asceticism to discover whether the 
truth abode therein. An ascetic was 1. the chief of ascetics; worn imd 
emaciated was 1, beyond all others; loatiiing of comfort had 1, a loathing 
surpassing that of all others ; I dwelt apart, and unapproachable was my passion 
for solitude.’* Then, at the KldeFs request^ be told this story of the past. 


Onoe on a time, ninety-one nous ago^ the Bodhuwtta set himself to 
examine into the false asceticism. 8o he became a recluse, according to 
the Naked Ascetics ( Ajlvikas), — unclothed and covered with dust, solitary 
and lonely, Hoeing like a deer from the face of men ; his food was small 

> Bee Hai4y*s Mamial qf StMhm, p. 880. 

* This is a quotation firom the Mqjjhima Nihaya t. 68. 

* <.«. as a learner, householder, fdttufiess, and leoloie. 
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fish, cowdung, and other refuse ; and in order that his vigil might not be 
disturbed, he took up his abode in a di'ead thicket in the jungle. In the 
snows of winter, he came forth by night from the sheltering thicket to the 
open air, returning with the sun-rise to his thicket again ; and, as he was 
wet with the driving snows by night, so in the day time he was drenched 
by the drizzle from the branches of the thicket. Thus day and night 
alike he endured the extremity of cold. In summer, he abode by day in the 
open air,' and by night in the foi'est — scorched by the blazing sun by day, 
and fanned by no cooling breezes by night, so that the sweat streamed from 
him. And there iprasented itself to his mind this stanza, which was new 
and iiever uttered before : — 

Now scorched, now frore, lone in the lonesome woods, 

Beside no fire, but all afire within, 

Naked, the hermit wrestles for the Truth. 

[S91] But wheii after a life spent in the rigours of this asceticism, the 
vision of hell rose before the Bodhisatta as he lay dying, ho realised 
the worthlessness of all his austerities, and in that supremo moment broke 
away from his delusions, laid hold of the real truth, and was re-bom in the 
Hei^yeii of Devas. 

• ■ / ' • .• 

! • I li • ■ ■ , .. 

.His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying, '*1 was the 
amtic of those days.” 

[yoie. For the ^atorv of the post ’ 7 cf. Cariyd Pitaka, p. 102. For the intro- 
ductory story see Sutta Na 12 of the Majjhima Nikftya.] 

No. 95. 

. M AHASUDASSANA- J ATAXA. 

^*J£ow traniitfUJ * — This story was told by the Master as he lay on his death- 
bed, oonoeming Xnanda’s words, ^*0 Bless^ One, suffer not your end to be in 
this sorry little town.” 

”When the Buddha was dwelling at Jetavani^” thought the Master, ”the 
Elder SftriputtaS who was bom in Ntia village died at Yaraka in the month of 
Kattika, when the moon was at thd fhl!; and in the selfimme month, when the 

^ For the death of Sirlpatta, see' Blgandet's ^Legend of the Brnmeie Buddha.’ 
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moon wai» on the wane, the gmi Mp^^gallAaA dmi^. Air two diief diaoiries beius 
dead, I too will peas away, in Ku«o&riL”--So ^t)|QU(|nt the Bleaaed One; ana 
coming in his alm8-pilgrimcu;e to Kuain&rft^ thjBre upon the Northward bench 
between the twin S&l-treea be lay down never to rwd again. Then said the 
Elder Auanda, *^0 Blessed One, suffer not your end to be in this eorry little 
town, this rough little town in the jungle, this little suburban town. Shidl not 
Ri^agaha or some other large city be the death-place of the Buddha?" 

*‘Nay, Aiianda,” said the Master; ‘*call not this a sorry little town, a little 
town in the jungle, a little suburban town. In by^ne days, in the days of 
Sudassana’s universal monarchy, it was in this town that I had my dwelling. It 
was then a mighty oity encompassed by jewelled walls [392] twelve leagues 
round." Therowithalj at the Elder’s request, he told this story of the post and 
uttered the Mahft-Suaassana Sntta^. 


Then it was that Sudassana’s queen Subhaddft marked how, after 
coming down from the Palace of Truth, her lord was lying hard by on 
his right side on the couch prepared for him in the Palm -grove” which 
was all of gold and jewels, — that couch from which ho was not to rise 
again. And she said, ** Eighty-four thousand cities, chief of which is 
the royal-city of Kusavatt, own your sovereignty, sire. Set your heart 
on them.’’ 

**Say not so, my queen," said Sudassana; << rather exhort me, saying, 
* Keep your heart set on this town, and yearn not after those others 

“ Why so, my lord ? ’* 

** Because I shall die to-day," answered the king. 

In tears, wiping her streaming eyes, the queen managed to sob out 
the words the king bade her say. Then she broke into weeping and 
lamentation; and the other women of the harem, to the number of eighty- 
four thousand, also wept, and wailed; nor could any of the courtiers 
forbear, but all alike joined in one universal lament. 

** Peace!" said the Bodhisatta ; and at his word their lamentation was 
stilled. Then, turning to the queen, he said, — ** Weep not, my queen, nor 
wail. For, even down to a tiny seed of sesamum, there is no such thing 
as a compound tiding which is permanent; all are transient, all must 
break up." Then, for the queen’s behoof, he uttered this stanza 

How transient are ell comuonont; things! 

Growth ie their nature and decay: « 

They ore prcxlucod, they are dissolved again: 

Ana then is best,— when they have sunk to rest**. 

> For the death of Moggallftna, see FousbOll's Dhammapadaf p. 298, and Bigsndct, 
op, cit. 

* The 17th Suita of the NikSyio, translated by Rhys Davids in Vol. zi. of the 

S. B,S^ ■ ^ 

* Bee ppb 267 and277 of ‘ Vel. xt; of the S; B. E. for this palni*grove. ' 

* This translation is borrowed from the Bibbert Lectureo of Prof. Bhye Davids (2nd 
edition, pi 212)i Where* a trani^iion is ^ven df the oommetitaiy on there perbape the 
most frequently quoM'luid moet popnldr versre in PSli Bnddhiet booke." 
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[393] Thus did the great Sudaefiana lead hie dieouuree up to embroeial 
Nirvaiia aa ite goal. Moreover, to the rest of the multitude he gave the 
exhortation to be charitable, to obey the Oi»inmandmeuta, and to keep 
hallowed the fast days. The destiny he won was to be re-bom thereafter 
in the Realm of Devaa. 


Hia leaaoii ended, the Master identified the Birth ^ saying, **The mother 
of R&hula^ was the Queen SubhaddA of those days; rahula waa the King’s 
eldest son ; the disciplM of the Buddha were his courtiers ; and I myself the great 
Sudassana.” 

\NoU. For the evolution of this Jfttaka, see the McJi£^paHniJlMna Sutta and 
the MahdrSud€U9ana SiUta^ translated by Prof. Rhys Davids in his volume of 
** Buddhist Suttas.”] 


No. 96. 


telapatta-jAtaka. 


*^As trtie wUh care.”— This story was told by tho Master while dwelling in a 
forest near the town of Desaka in the Sumbha couiiti*y, concerning the Janapada- 
Kaly&ni Sutta*. For on that occasion the Blessed One said:— ** Just as if, 
Brethren, a sreat crowd were to gather together, crying ’Hail to the Bdle of the 
Land 1 Hail to the Belle of the Laud 1 ’ and just as if in like manner a greater 
crowd were to gatlihr together, crying ’The Belle of the Land is singing and 
dancing’ ; and then supixxie there came a man fond of life, fearful of death, fond 
of pleasure, and averse to pain, and suppose such an one were addressM as 
follows, — ’Hi, there! you are to carry this pot of oil, which is full to the brim, 
betwixt the oix>wd and the Belle of tne Land ; a man with a drawn sword will 
follow in your footsteps; and if you spill a single drop, he will cut off your 
head’;— what think you, Brethren 1 Would tlmt man, under these circum- 
stances, be careless, and take no pains in carrying that pot of oil?” ' “By no 
manner of means, sir.” “This is an allegory [^], which 1 framed to make my 

^ This is the general style in the canon of the wife of Golama the Buddha. Gf. 
Oldeiiberg’s Ftiia^e, Yol. i. page 82, and the tranelation in Sawed Bookt of the Eaei, 
Vol. xiii. p. 206. It is not however correct to say that the Vinaya passage is ** the 
only passage in the PAli Pitakas which mentions this lady.” For she is mentioned 
in the ByAdkaoamta (P. T. S. edition, page 66), and her name is there given as 
Bhsddakaiei. 

* It Is^ot yet known where this Sutta occurs. A PAli summary of it has been left 
untrauda1»d, as adding little or nothing to the above *lntioductory Story.' 
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meaniog dear, Brethren; and here is its meaning:— The brimming pot of oil 
typifies a collected state of mind as rmrds things concerning the Imy, and the 
lesson to be learnt is that such mindra ness should be practised and ^rfected. 
Fail not in this, Brethren.” So saying, the Master gave forth the Sutta cou- 
oeming the BeUe of the Land, with both text and interpretation. [3d5l Then, 
by way of application, the Blessed One went on to say, — Brother dmrous 
of practisinff right mindfulness conoeminff the body, should be as careAil not to 
let nis miiwumess drop, as the man in &e allegoiy was not to let drop the pot 
of oil” 

When they had heard the Sutta and its meaning, the Brethren said: — **]t 
was a hard task, sir, for the man to pass with the pot of oil without gazing on 
the charms of the Belle of the Land.” "Not hard at all, Brethren; it was quite 
an easy task,— easy for the very good reason that he was escorted along by one 
who threatened him with a drawn sword. But it was a truly hard task for the 
wise and good of bygone days to preserve right mindfulness and to curb their 
passions so as not to look at celestial beau^ in all its perfection. Still they 
triumphed, and passing on won a kingdom.” So saying, he told this story of 
the put. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was the youngest of the King’s hundred sons, and grew up to manhood. 
Now in those days there were Pacceka Buddhas who used to come to take 
their meals at the palace, and the Bodbisatta ministered to them. 

Thinking one day of the great number of brothers hb had, the 
Bodbisatta asked himself whether there was any likelihood of his coming 
to the throne of his fathers in that city, and determined to ask the 
Pacoeka Buddhas to tell him what should come to pass. Next day the 
Buddhas came, took the water-pot that was consecrated to holy uses, 
filtered the water, washed and dried their feet, and sate down to their 
meal. And as they sat, the Bodbisatta came and seating himself by them 
with a courteous salutation, put his question. And they answered and 
said, "Piince, you will never come to be king in this city. But in 
Gandli&ra, two thousand leagues away, there stands the city of TakkasilA 
If you can reach that city, in seven days you will become king there. 
But there is peril on the road thither, in journeying through a great forest 
It is double the distance round the forest that it is to pass through it. 
Ogres have their dwelling therein, and ogresses make villages and houses 
arise by the wayside. Beneath a goodly canopy embroidered with stars 
overhead, their magic sets a costly couch shut in by lair curtains of 
wondrous dye. Arranged in celestial splendour the ogresses sit within 
their abodes, seducing wayfarers [396] with honied words. * Weary you 
seem,’ they say; *eome hither, and eat and drink before you journey 
further on your way.’ Those t^t come at their bidding are given seats 
and fired to lust by the charm of their wanton beauty. But scarce have 
they sinned, before the ogresses slay them and eat them while the warm 
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blood is still flowing. And they ensnare men’s senses,— captivating the 
sense of beauty with utter loveliness, the ear with sweet minstrelsy, the 
nostrils with heavenly odours, the taste with heavenly dainties of exquisite 
savour, and the touch with I'ed-cushioned couches divinely soft. But if 
you can subdue your senses, and be strong in your resolve not to look 
upon them, then on the seventh day you will become king of the city of 
Takkasila.” 

Oh, sirs ; how could 1 look upon the ogresses after your advice to 
me!” So saying, the Bodhisatta besought the Pacceka Buddhas to give him 
something to keep him safe on his journey. Receiving from them a 
charmed thread and some charmed sand, he first bade farewell to the 
Paooeka Buddhas and to his father and mother; and then, gojipg to his 
own abode, he addressed his household as follows: — ‘‘I am going to 
Takkasila to make myself king thei*e. You will stop behind here.** But 
five of them answered, ** Let us go toa” 

** You may not come with mo,” answered the Bodhisatta ; ** for I am 
told that the way is beset by ogresses who captivate men’s senses, and 
destray those who succumb to their charms. Great is the danger, but I 
will rely on myself and go.” 

**If we go with you, prince, we should not gaze upon their baleful 
charms. We too will go to TakkasiU.” ** Then shew yourselves steadfast,” 
said the Bodhisatta, and took those five with him on his journey. 

The ogresses sat waiting by the way in their villages. And one of the 
five, the lover of beauty, looked upon the ogresses, and being ensnared by 
their beauty, lagged behind the rest. Why are you dropping behind 1 ” 
asked the l^hisatta, ** My feet hurt me, prince. I'll just sit down for a 
bit in one of , these pavilions, and then catch you up.” “ My good man, 
these are ogresses ; don’t hanker after them.” ** Be that as it may, piihce, 
1 can’t go any fuHher.” '*Well, you will soon be shewn in your real 
colours,” said the Bodhisatta, as he went on with the other four. 

Yielding to his senses, the lover of beauty draw near to the qgressra, 
who [397] tempted him to sin, and killed him then and there. Thereon 
they departed, and further along the road raised by magic arts a new 
pavilion, in which they sat singing to the music of divers instruments. 
And now the lover of music dropped behind and was eaten. Then the 
ogresses went on further and sat waiting in a bazaar stocked with all sweet 
scents and perfumes. And here the lover of sweet-smelling things fell 
behind. And when they had oaten him, they went on further and sat in 
a provision-booth where a profusion of heavenly viands of exquisite saVour 
was ofibred for sale. And here ^e gourmet fell behind. And when they 
had eaten him, they wont on further, and sat on heavenly conches Wrought 
by their magic arts. And here the lover of comfort fell behind. And him 
too they ate. 
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Only the Bodhisatta was left now. And one of the ogreeaea followed 
him, promising herself that for all his stern resolution she would succeed in 
devouring him ere she turned Imck. Further on in the forest, woodman 
and others, seeing tho ogress, asked her who the man was that walked on 
ahead. 

He is my husband, good gentlemen.*’ 

**Hi, there 1” said they to the Bodhisatta; ** when you have got a sweet 
young wife, fair as the flowers, to leave her lionie and put her trust in you, 
why don’t you walk with her instead of letting her trudge wearily behind 
you?” **She is no wife of mine, but an ogress. She has eaten my five 
companions.” ** Alas ! good gentlemen,” said she, anger will drive men 
to say their very wives are ogresses and ghoula” 

Next, she simulated pregnancy and then the look of a woman who has 
borne one child; and child on hip, she followed after the Bodhisatta. 
Everyone they met asked just the same questions about the pair, and the 
Bodhisatta gave just the same answer as he journeyed on. 

At last he came to Takkasila, whei'e the ogress maile the child dis- 
appear, and followed alone. At the gates of the city the Bodhisatta 
entered a Rest-house and sat down. Because of the Bodhisatta’s efficacy 
and power, she could not enter too; so she arrayed herself in divine beauty 
and stood on the threshold. 

The King of Takkasilfl was at that moment passing by on his way to 
his pleasaunce, and was snared by her loveliness. ** Go, find out,” said he 
to an attendant, ** whether she has a husband [398] with her or not” And 
when the messenger came and asked whether she had a husband with her, 
she said, “ Yes, sir ; my husband is sitting within in the chamber.” 

^ She is no wife of mine,” said the Bodhisatta. "She is an ogress and 
has eaten my five companions.” 

And, as before, she said, " Alas ! good gentlemen, anger will drive men 
to say anything that comes into their heads.” 

Then the man went back to the King and told him what each had said. 
"Treasure-trove is a royal peixiuisite,” said the King. And he sent for the 
ogress and had her seated on the bock of his elephant After a solemn 
procession round tho dty, the King came back to his palace and had the 
ogress lodged in the apartments reserved for a queen-consort After 
bathing and perfuming himself, the King ate his evening meal and then 
lay down on his royal bed. The ogress tfx> prepared herself a meal, and 
donned all her splendour. And as she lay by the side of the delighted 
King, she turned on to her side and hurst into tears. Being asked why 
she wept, she said, " Sire, you found me by the wayside, and the women 
of the harem are many. Dwelling heia among enemies I shall feel crushed 
when they say * Who knows who your father and mother are^ or any thing 
about your fhmily l You were picked up by the wayside.' But if your 
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majesty would give me power and autiiority over the whole kingdom, 
nobody would dare to annoy me with such taunts.” 

Sweetheart, I have no power over those that dwell throughout my 
kingdom ; I am not their lord and master. 1 have only jurisdiction over 
those who revolt or do iniquity'. So I cannot give you power and 
authority over the whole kingdom.” 

Then, sire, if you cannot give me authority over the kingdom or over 
the city, at least give me authority within the palace, that I may have rule 
here over those that dwell in the palace.” 

Too deeply smitten with her charms to rafiise, the King gave her authority 
over all within the palace and bade her have rule over them [399]. Con- 
tented, she waited till the King was asleep, and then making her way to 
the city of the ogres returnc'd with the whole crew of ogres to the i>alace. 
And she herself slew the King and devoured him, skin, tendons and flesh, 
leaving only the bare bones. And the rest of the ogres entering the gate 
devoured everything as it came in their way, not leaving even a fowl or a 
dog alive. Next day when people came and found the gate shut, they 
beat on it with impatient cries, and eflected an entrance, — only to find the 
whole palace strewn with bones. And they exclaimed, ** So the man was 
right in saying she was not his wife but an ogress. In his unwisdom the 
King brought her home to be his wife, and doubtless she has assembled the 
other ogres, devoured everybody, and then made off.” 

Now on that day the Bodhisattu, with the charmed sand on his head 
and the charmed thread twisted round his brow, was standing in the Rest- 
house, sword in hand, waiting for the dawn. Those others, meantime, 
cleansed the palace, garnished the floors afi^h, sprinkled periunies on 
them, scattered flowers, hanging nosegays from the roof and festooning the 
walls with garlands, and burning incense in the place. Then they took 
counsel together, ka^follows : — 

“ The man that could so master bis senses as not so much as to look at 
the ogress as she followed him in her divine beauty, is a noble and stead- 
fast man, filled with wisdom. With such an one as king, it would be well 
with the whole kingdom. Let us make him our king.” 

And all the courtiers and all the citizens of the kingdom were one- 
minded in the matter. So the Bodhisatta, being chosen king, was escorted 
into the capital and there decked in jewels and anointed king of Takkasila. 
Shunning the four evil paths, and following the ten paths of kingly, duty, 
he ruled his kingdom in righteousness, and after a life spent in charity and 
other good works |iassed away to fare according to his deserts. 


Gf. iiiUnda-paiiho 859 for an exposition of the limited prerogative of kings. 
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Hib story told, the Master, as Buddha, uttered this stansa : — [400] 

As one with care a pot of oil will bear. 

Full to the brim, that none may oyerflow, 

So he who forth to foreign lands doth fare 
O’er bis own heart like goyemaunce should shew. 

[401] When the Master had thus led up to the highest point of instruction, 
which is Arohatship, he identified the Birth bv saying, “The Buddha’s disciples 
were in those days the king’s courtiers, and 1 the prince that won a kingdom.^’ 


No. 97. 


NAMASIDDBI-JATAKA. 


Quick dead ,” — ^This story was told by the Master while at Jetayana, 
about a Brother who thought luck went by names. For we hear that a young 
man of good family, namea ^Base,’ had giyen his heart to the Faith, and joined 
the Brotiierhuod. f^] And the Brethren used to call to him, “Here, Imther 
Base !” and “Stay, Brother Base,” till he resolved that as ‘Base’ gaye the idea of 
incarnate wickedness and ill-luck, he would change his name to one of better 
omen. Accordingly he asked his teachers and precepton to riye him a new 
name. But they said that a name only seryed to denot^ ana did not impute 
<^ualities ; and they hade him rest content with the name he had. Time alter 
we he renewed nis request, till the whole Brotherhood knew what importanoe 
he attached to a mere name. And as they sat discussing the matter in the Hall 
of Truth, the Master entered and asked what it was they were speaking about. 
Being told, he said “This is not the first time this Brother has belieyed luck 
went by names ; he was equally dissatisfied with the name he bore in a former 
age.” So saying be told this story of the past 


Onoe on a time the Bodbisatta was a teimher of world-wide fame at 
TakkasilA, and five hundred young brahmins learnt the Yedas from his 
lips. One of these young men was named Base. And from oontiiiually 
hearing his fellows say, “ Go, Base ” and “ Corner Base^” he longed to get rid 
of his name and to take one that had a less ill-omened ring about it So 
he went to his master, and asked that a new name of a respectable charac- 
ter mig^t be given him. Said his master, my son, and tiwrel 

through the land till you have found a name you fanqy. Then come back 
and I will change your name tor you.**' 

The young man did as he was bidden, and taking provisions for the 
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journey wandered from Tillage to village till he came to a certain town. 
Here a man named Quick had died, and the young brahmin seeing him 
borne to the cemetery asked what his name was. 

“ Quick/’ was the reply, “ What, can Quick be deadi ” “ Yes, Quick 
is dead; both Quick and Dead die just the same. A name only serves to 
mark who’s who. You seem a fool.” 

Hearing this he went on into the city, feeling neither satisfied nor dis- 
satisfied with his own name. 

Now a slave-girl had been thrown down at the door of a houses while 
her master and mistress beat her with rope-ends because she had not 
brought home her wages. And the girl’s name was Rich. [403] Seeing 
the girl being beaten, as he walked along the street, ho asked the reason, 
and wiiM told in reply that it was because she had no wages to shew. 

** And what is the girl’s name % ” 

** Rich,” said they. ” And cannot Rich make good a ^mltry day’s 
pay?” she called Rich or Poor, the money’s not forthcoming any 

the more. A name only serves to mark who’s who. You seem a fool.” 

More reconciled to his own name, the young brahmin left the city and 
on the road found a man who had lost his way. Having learnt that he 
had lost his way, the young man asked what his name was. Guide,” 
was the reply. ^‘And has Guide lost his wayl” “Guide or Misguide, 
you can lose your way just the same. A name only serves to mark who’s 
who. You seem a fool.” 

Quite reconciled now to his name, the young brahmin came back to his 
master. 

“ Well, what name have you chosen?” asked the Bodhisatta. “Master,” 
said he, “I find that death comes to ‘Quick’ and ‘Dead’ alike, that ‘Rich’ 
and * Poor’ may be poor together, and that ‘ Guide * and ‘ Misguide ’ alike 
miss their way. I know now that a name serves only to tell who is who, 
and does not govern its owner’s destiny. So I am satisfied with my own 
name, and do not want to change it for any other.” 

Then the Bodhisatta uttei*ed this stanza, combining what the young 
brahmin had done with the sights he had seen : — 

Seeing Quick dead. Guide lost, Rich poor, 

Base learned content nor travelled mure. 


His story told, the Master said “So you see, Brethren, that in former days as 
now this Bi'othcr imagined there was a gve&t deal in a name.” And he identified 
tlie Birth by saying, “This Bruthcr who is discontented with his name was the 
discontented young brahmin of those days; Uie Buddha’s disciples were the 
pupils; and I myself their master.” 
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KOTAVI^UA-JATAKA. 


[404] ** Wite rightly^ Wisest uronglyy — ^Thia story was told by tha Master 
while at Jetavana, about a cheating merch/int There were two merchauts iu 
liartnership at Sftvatthi, we are told, who travelled with their merchandise and 
came bock with the proceeds. And the cheating merchant thought to himself, 
**My mrtner has been badly fed and badly lodgM for so many days past that he 
will die of indigestion now he has got home again and can feast to his heart’s 
content on dainties manifold. My plan is to divide what we have made into 
three portions, giving* one to his oiphans and keeping two for myself.” And 
with this object he made some excuse day by day for putting off the division of 
the profits. 

Finding that it was in vain to press for a division, the honest partner went to 
the Master at the monastery, made his salutation, and was receive kiudlv. '*It 
is a very long time^’* said the Buddha, ** since you ci^e lost to see me.” And 
hereupon the merchant told the Master what had befallen him. 

**This is not the first time, lay-follower,” said the Master, “that this man 
has been a cheating merchant; he was no loss a cheat in times [last. As he 
tries to defraud you now, so did he try to defraud the wise and good of other 
days.” 8o saying, at the merchant’s request, the Master told this story of the 
post 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was born into a merchant’s family and on name-day was named 
‘Wise.’ When he grew up he entered into partnership with another 
merchant named * Wisest^’ and traded with him. And these two took five 
hundred waggons of merchandise from Benares to the country-districts, 
where they disposed of their wares, returning afterwards with the proceeds 
to the city. When the time for dividing came. Wisest said, “I must have 
a double share.” ‘'Why sol” asked Wise. “Because while you are only 
Wise, 1 am Wisest And Wise ought to have only one share to Wisest’s 
twa” “But we both had an equal interest in the stock-in-trade and in 
the oxen and waggons. Why should you have two shares?” “Because I 
am Wisest.” And so they talked away till they fell to quarrelling. 

“Ah!” thought Wisest, “1 have a plan.” And he made bis father hide 
in [405] a hollow tree, enjoining the old man to say, when the two came, 
“Wisest should have a double portion.” This arranged, he weut to the 
Bodhisetta and proposed to him to rafer the claim for a double share to 
the coinjpetent decision of the Tree-Sprite. Then he made his appeal in 
these Worda: “Lord Tree-Sprite, decide our cause!” Hereupon the father, 
who was hidden in the tree, in a changed voice asked them to state the 
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0 M 6 . The cheat addressed the tree as follows: ‘‘Lord, here stands Wise, 
and here stand I Wisest We haye been partners in trade. Declare what 
share each should receive.” 

“Wise should receive one share, and Wisest two,” was the response. 

Hearing this decision, the Bodhisatta resolved to find out whether it 
was indeed a Tree-Sprite or not So he filled the hollow trunk with straw 
and set it on fire. And Wisest’s father was half roasted by the rising 
flames and clambered up by clutching hold of a bough. Falling to the 
ground, he uttered this stanza : — 

Wise rightly. Wisest wrongly got his name; 

Through WuMst, I’m nigh roasM in the flame. 

Then the two merchants made an equal division and each took half, 
and at their deaths passed away to fare according to their deserts. 


“Thus you see,” said the Master, “that your partner was as great a cheat in 
past times as now.” Having ended his story, he identified the. Krth by saying. 
“The cheating merchant of to-day was the cheating merchant in the story, ana 
I the honest merchant named Wise.” 
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“/Vir htUerVMn a thomand This story was told by the Master when 

at Jetavana, oonohming the question of the unconverted. [406] 

^^e incidents will be related in the Sarabhanga-jfttakaV) 

On a certain occasion the Brethren met in the Hall of Truth and praised 
the wisdom of S&riputta, the Captain of the Faith, who had expounded the 
meaning of the Buddha’s pithy saying. Entering the hall, the Master asked and 
was told what the Brethren were talking about “This is not the first time. 
Brethren,” said he, “that the meaning of a pithy saying of mine has been brought 
out by SAriputta. He did the like in times gone by.” So saying, he told tnlh 
story of the past 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the Bbdhi- 
satta was born a Northern brahmin and perfected his education at TakkasilA. 
Potting Lusts from him and renouncing the world for the hermit’s life, be 
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won the Fiye Eiiowledgee and the Eight Attainmente, and dwdt in the 
Himalajas, where five hundred hermits gathered round him. One lainj 
season, his chief disciple went with half the hermits to the haunts of men 
to get salt and vin^r. And that was the time when the Bodhisatta 
should die. And his disciples, wishing to know his spiritual attainment^ 
said to him, “ What excellence have you wont” 

‘‘Wont” said he; haee won So saying, be died, but was 

reborn in the Brahma Realm of Radiant Devas. (For Bodhisattas even 
though they may have attained to the highest state are never reborn in 
the Formless Wofid, because they are incapable of passing beyond the Realm 
of Form.) Mistaking his meaning, his disciples concluded that he had 
failed to win any spiritual attainment. So they did not pay the customary 
honours at cremation. 

On his loturn the chief disciple learnt that the master was dead, and 
asked whether they had asked what he had won. **He said he had won 
nothing,” said they. ‘‘So we did not pay him the usual honours at 
cremation.” 

“You understood not his meaning,” said that chief disciple. “Our 
master meant that he had attained to the insight called the insight into 
the Nothingness of Things.” But though he explained this again and 
again to the disciples, they believed him not. 

Knowing their unbelief, the Bodhisatta cried, “ Fools 1 they do not 
believe my chief disciple. I will make thb thing plain unto them.” And 
he came from the Brahma Realm and by virtue of his mighty powers 
rested in mid-air above the hermitage and uttered this stanza in praise of 
the wisdom of the chief disciple : — [407] 

Far better than a thousand fooli^ though they 
Cry out a hundred years unceasingly. 

Is one who, hearing, straightway understands. 

Thus did the Great Being from mid-air proclaim the Truth and rebuke 
the band of hermits. Then he |)assed back to the Brahma Realm, and 
all those hermits too qualified themselves for rebirth in the same Realm. 


His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying, “SSriputta was 
the chief disciple of those days, and 1 Mahft-BrahmA.” 

^ One of the highest Attsinmente waif he insight into the nothingness of things; 
eforything being a delusion. 
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asItarOpa-jXtaka. 


guiae of ioy .^ — ^Thifl stoiy was told by the Master while at Kun^a- 
dhftnavana near the city of Kup^ya about Siippavftsft, a lay-sister, who was 
daughter to King Koliya. For at that time, she, who had carried a child 
seven years in her womb, was in the seventh day of her throes, and her 
nrius were grievous. In mite of all her agony, she thought as follows: — "All- 
£nli|^tened is the BlessedT One who preames the Truth to the end that such 
suffering may cease; righteous are the Elect of the Blessed One who so walk 
that such simering may cease; blessed is Nirvana wherein such suffering doth 
cease." These tOM thoughts were her consolation in her pimgs. And she 
sent her husband to the Buddha to tell her state and bear a greeting for her. 

Her message was given to the Blessed One, who said, [408] "May Sunpavftsft, 
daimhter of tne king of the Koliyas, grow strong and w^ again, ana bear a 
hec^jy child." And at the word of the Blessed One, SuppavAsA, daughter of 
the king of the Koliyas^ became well and strong, and bore a healthy child. 
Finding on his return that his wife had been safely delivered, the husband 
- marvelled greatly at the esalted powers of the Buddha. Now that her child 
was born, SuppavftsA was eager to shew bounty for seven days to the Brother- 
hood with the Buddha at its head, and sent her husband back to invito them. 
Now it chanced that at that time the Brotherhood with the Buddha at its head 
had received an invitation fkom the layman who supported the Elder MofixalUna 
the Great; but the Master, wishing to gratify SuppavftsA’s charitable desires, 
sent to the Elder to explain the matter, and with the Brotherhood accepted 
for seven da^s the hospitality of SuppavAsA On the seventh day she dressed 
up her little boy, whose name was Sivali, and made him bow before the Buddha 
and the Brotherhood. And when he was brought in duo course to SAriuutto, 
the Elder in all kindness greeted the infant, saying, "Well, Sivali, is all well 
with you?" "How could it be, sir?" said the infant. "Seven long years liave 
I had to wallow in blood." 

Then in joy Supj|wvAsA exclaimed, "My child, only seven days old, is actually 
discoursing on religi^ with the apostle SAriputta, the Captain of the Faith !" 

"Would you like another such a child?" asked the Master, "Yes, sir;" 
said SuppavAsA, "seven more, if I could have them like him.” In solemn phrase 
the Master gave thanks for SuppavAsA’s hospitality and departed. 

At seven years of ^ the child Slvafi gave his heart to the Faith and 
forsook the world to join the Brotherhood ; at twenty he was admitted a ftill 
Brother. Righteous was he and won the crown of righteousness which is 
Arahatship, and the earth shouted aloud for joy. 

So one day the assembled Brethren taXkiA with one another in the Hall 
of Truth resiiecting the matter, saying, **The Elder Sivali, who is now so shining 
a light, was the child of many prayers; seven long years was he in the womb 
and seven da^ in birth. How great must have been the pains of mother and 
child ! Of wnat deeds were their pains the fruit?" 

Entering the hall, the Master asimd the subject of their discourse. "Brethren," 




in birth all beSmse of his own past dee^ And similarly SuppavAsA’s seven 
yeam’ prmancy and seven days* travail resulted from her own post deeds.’* 
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Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in BenareSi the Bodhi- 
aatta was the child of the queen- consort, and grew up and waa educated at 
Takkasil&i and at his fathei'’s death became king and ruled righteously. 
Now in those days the King of Kosala came up with a grofX force against 
Benares and slew the king and boro off his queen to be his own wife. 

When tlie king was slain, his son made his escape through the sewer. 
Afterwards he collected a mighty force and came to Benares. Encamping 
hard by, he sent a message to tlie king to either surrender the kingdom 
or give battle. And the king sent back the answer that ho would give 
battle. But the mother of the young prince, hearing of this, sent a 
message to her son, saying, “Thera is no need to do battle. Let every 
approach to the city on every side be invested and barred, till lack of 
firewood and water and food wears out the peo[>le. Then the city will 
fall into your hands without any fighting.” Following his mother's advice, 
the prince for seven days invested the city with so close a blockade that 
the citizens on the seventh day cut off their king's head and brought it to 
tho prince. Then he entered the city and made himself king, and when 
his life ended ho ]>aMsed away to fare accoixling to his deserts. 


The result and conMcquonce of his acts in blockading the city for those seven 
days was that for sovoii years he abode in the womb and waa seven days in 
birth. But, inasmuch os lie ha4l fallen at the feet of the Buddha Podiimuttai'a 
and had prayed with many gifts that the crc»wn of Arahatship might bo his; 
and, inasmuch os, in the days of the Buddha Vii>assl, he hud offered up the 
same prayer, he and his townsfolk, with gifts of great [>rico;~{410] thoreforo, by 
his merit, ho won the crown of Arahatmiip. And berauso SuppavosA sent the 
message bidding her son take the city by olockade, she was doomed to a seven 
years’ pregnancy and to a seven days’ travail. 

His story ended, the Master, os Buddha, repeated these verses 

In guise of joy and blessings, sorrow comes 
And trouble, sluggards’ hearts to overwhelm. 

And when he had taught this lesson, the Master identified the Birth by 
saying, “Sivali wtis the i»rinco who in those days blockaded the city, and 
become king; SuppavAsA was his mother, and I his father, the king of Benares.” 
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PAROSATA-JATAKA. 


Far better than a hundred fools, though they 
Think hard a hundred years unceasingly, 

Is one who, hearing, stnightway understands. 


This story is in all rosi)octH onaloffow to the Parosahassa-J Atoka (No. 
99), with the solo difieronce that ‘think hard* is read here. 
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PAV^IKA-JlTAKA. 


that This story was told by the Master while at Jetavana, 

about a iajr-brother who was a mengrocer in Sftvatthi and made a living by the 
sale of various roots and v^timles, and pumpkins and the like. Now he had a 
uretty daughter who was as good and virtuous as she was pretty, but was always 
laughing. And when she was asked in marriage by a family of his own station 
in ufe, he thought **She ought to be married, but she’s always laughing; and a 
bad girl marriM into a strange family is her parents’ shame. 1 must find out 
for certain whether she is a gem mrl or not” 

So one day he made his dauf^ter ti^e a basket and come with him to the 
forest to gather herbs. Then to try her, he took her by the hand with whispered 
words of love. Straightway the girl burst into tears and began to cry out 
that such a thine would be as monstrous as fire risine out of water, and she 
besought him to forbear. Then he told her that his onlv intent was to trv her, 
and asked whether she was virtuoua And she declared that she was and that 
she had never looked on any man with eyes of lova Calming her fears and 
taking her back home, he made a feast and gave her in marriage. Then foeliuff 
that he ought to go and pay his respects to the M.'ister, he took perfumes and 
garlands in his huid and went to Jetavana. His salutations done and offerings 
made, he seated himself near the Master, who observed that it was a long 
time since his last coming. Then the man told the Blessed One the whole 
story. 

**She has always been a good girl,” said the Master. You have put her to 
the test now just as you did in days ^ne by.” Then at the greengrocer’s request 
he told this story of the (last. 


Once on a tim^^heu Bmhmadatta was reigning in Benares [412], the 
Bodhisatta was a Tree-Sprite in a forest. And a lay- follower who was a 
greengrocer of Benares had just the same doubts of his daughter, and all 
fell out as in the introductory story. And as her fatlier took hold of her 
hand the weeping girl repeated these verses : — 

He that should prove my buckler strong. 

My father, worketh me this wrong. 

Forlorn in thickest wood 1 cry; 

My helper proves my enemy. 

Then her father calmed her fears, and asked whether she was a virgin. 
And when she declared that she was, he brought her home and made 
a feast and gave the girl in marriage. 
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His atoiy ended, the Master preached the Four Truths, at the close whoreof 
we gremgrocer was established in the First Path of Salvation. Then the 
Master identified the Krth bjr saying "The father and daughter of to^y were 
fitther and daughter in the story, and I the Tree-Sprite who witnessed 
the scene.” 

[ITott. Cf.NaS17.] 
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**1/ wiaef thou 'U loUor not ,” — This storv was told bv the Master at Jetavana 
about An&tha-pindika. For we hear that AnAtba-pi^dika was returning from the 
village of whicti ho was headman, when he saw robbers on the road. “ It won't 
do to loiter by the way," thought he; must hurry on to SAvatthi." So he 
uigod his oxen to s|)oed 14131 and got safely into SAvatthi. Next dav he went to 
the monastery and told the Master what had befallen him. **Sir," saia the Master 
*'in other times too the wise and good espied robbers on the road and hastened 
without delay to their homes." Then at the merchant's request he told this 
story of the past. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was a rich merchant, who had Wn to a village to collect his dues 
and was on his homeward way when he saw robbers on the road. At 
once he urged his oxen to their topmost speed and reached home in safety. 
And as he sat on his couch of state after a rich repast, he exclaimed, 
I have escaped frain the i-oblieiV hand to mine own house, where fear 
dwells not." And in Lis thankfulness he uttered this stanza : — 

If wise, thou It loiter not 'mid enemies ; 

A night or two with such brings miseries. 

So, from the fulness of his heart, spake the Bodliisatta, and after a life 
of charity and other good deeds he iiassed away to fare aocoiding to his 
deserts. 


His story ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying, was the 
merchant of Benares of those days." 
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mittavinda-jAtaka. 


From four to nujhi '' — This story was told by tho Master while at Jctavana, 
concerning an unruly Brother. Tho inciilcnts are the same as those in tho 
nrevious story of Mittavindaka^, but belong to the days of tho Buddha 


KassaiNk 


[414] Now at that time one of the damned who had put on the 
circlet and was suffering the tortures of hell, asked the Bodhisatta — 
“Lord, what sin have I committed The Bodhisatta detailed the niun*H 
evil deeds to him and uttered this stanza : — 

From four to eight, to sixteen thcnco, and so 
To thirty-two ins^itiatc greed doth go, 

— Still pressing on till iiisatiety 
Doth win tho circlet’s griding misery*. 

So saying he went back to the Realm of Devas, but the other abode in 
hell till his sin had beeu purged from him. Then he passed thence to fare 
acconling to his deserts. 


His lesson ended, the Mtistor idcntifie<l the Birth by saying, “This unruly 
BroUicr was then Mitbivindaka and 1 tho Dovu,” 
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DUBdALAKA’n'UA-JATAKA. 

“/barW thou tho ivitid ” — This story was told by the Master while at 
Jotavaiio, al>out a Brother who lived in a })er|)etual state of nervous alarm. We 
learn that he mine of a good family in Savatthi, and was led to give up the 
world by hearing the Trutin preachea, and that ho was always in fear of his life 

1 No. 41. 

^ Part <»f these lines occur in tlie I'afica Tsntra 08. 
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both hy niffht and by day. The aou^h of the wind, the rustle of a fan, or the 
ciy of bira or beast would inspire him with such alnect terror that he would 
shriek and dash away. He never reflected that deaw was sure to come upon 
him ; though, bad he practised meditation on the certainty of death, he would 
not have feared it (415] For only they that do not so meditate fear death. 
Now his constant fear of dying became known to the Brethren, and one day 
they met in the Hall of Truth and fell to discussing his fearfidneas and the 
propriety of every Brother's taking death as a theme for meditation. Entering 
the Hall, the Master asked, and was told, what they were discussing. So he sent 
for that Brother and asked him whether it was true he lived in fear of death. 
The Brother confessed that ho did. “Be not an^y, Brethren,’* said the Master, 
“with this Brother. The fear of death that fills his breast now was no less 
strong in bygone times.” So saying he told this story of the past 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was a Tree-Sprite near the Himalayas. And in those days the king 
put his state elephant in the elephant-trainers’ hands to be broken in » 
stand firm. And they tied the elephant up fast to a |K>st, and with goads 
in their hands set about training the animal. Unable to bear the pain 
whilst he was being made to do their bidding, the elephant bn»ke the post 
down, put the trainers to flight, and made oflT to the Himalayas. And 
the men, being unable to catch it, had to come back empty-handed. The 
elephant lived in the Himalayas in constant fear of death. A breath of 
wind sufficed to fill him with fear and to start him off at full speed, 
shaking his trunk to and fro. And it was with him as though he was 
still tied to the post to be trained. All happiness of mind and body gone, 
he wandered up and down in constant dread. Seeing this, the Tree-Sprite 
stood in the fork of his tree and uttered this stanza : — 

Fear’st thou the wind that ceaselessly 
The rotten boughs doth rend alwayf 
Such fear will waste thee quite away! 

[416] Such were the Tree-Sprite’s cheering woi*ds. And the elephant 
thenceforth feared no more. 


His IcsHoii ended, the Alnstcr taught the Four Troths (at the close whereof 
the Bix>thor entered the Paths), and identified the Birth by saying, “This 
Brother WjW the elephant of those days and I the Tree-Sprite.” 
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No. 106. 

udaAcanwJLtaka. 


happy Ufa wot mintf.’*— This story was told by the Master while at 
Jetavana, aoout a temi>tatioii by a fat girl. The incident will be related in the 
Culla-Nftrada-Kassapa J&taka^ in the Thirteenth Book. 

On asking the Brother, the Master was told that it was true he was in love, 
and in love with the fat girl. ^‘Brother,'* said the Master, ''she is leading you 
astray. So too in times gone by she led you into evil, and you were only restored 
to happiness by the wise and fgoodi of those days.’* So saying, he told this story 
of the past. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, those 
things came to pass which will be told in the Culla-Narada-Kassapa 
Jataka. But on this occasion the Bodhisatta at evening came with fruits 
to the hermitage, and, opening the door, said to his son, “Every other day 
you brought wood and victuals, and lit a fire. Why have you not done 
any of these things to-day, but sit sadly here pining away ? ” 

“ Father,*’ said the young man, “ while you were away gathering finits, 
there came a woman who tried to lure me away with blandishments. 
But 1 would not go with her till 1 had your leave, and so left her sitting 
waiting for me. And now my wish is to depart.” 

Finding that the young man was too much in love to bo able to give 
her up, the Bodhisatta bade him go, saying “ But when she wants meat 
[ 417 ] or fish or ghee or salt or rice or any such thing to eat, and sends you 
hurrying to and fh> on her errands, then remember this hermitage and flee 
away back to me.” ^ 

So the other went off with the woman to the haunts of men ; and 
when he was come to her house, she made him run about to fetch every 
single thing she wanted. 

“ I might just as well be her slave as this,” thought he, and promptly 
ran away back to his father, and saluting him, stood and repeated this 
stanza : — 

A happy life was mine till that fell shei 
—That worrying, tiresome pitcher styled my wife— 

Set me to run the errands of her whims. 

^And the Bodhisatta commended the young man, and exhorted him to 
kindliness and mercy, setting forth the four forms of right feeling towards 


» No. 477. 
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men and the modes of ensuring Insight Nor was it long before the 
young man won the Knowledges and Attainments, and attained to right 
feeling towards his fellow-creaturesi and with his father was re-bom into 
the Brahma Realm. 


His lesson ended, and the Four Truths preached (at the close whereof that 
Brother entered the First Path) the Master identified the Birth by saying, *'The 
fat girl of to-day was also the fat girl of those days; this young Brother was the 
son ; and I the father of those days.” 


Ho.‘107. 

sIlittaka-jAta ka. 


[418] *'Prue skill ,*' — This story was told by tho Master while at Jotarana, 
about a Brother who threw and hit a swan. We are told that this Brother, who 
came of a good family in Sftvatthi, had acquired great skill in hitting things with 
stones ; and that hearing the Truth preached one day he gave his heart to it and, 
giving up the world, was admitted to full Brotherhocri. m\t neither in study nor 
practice did he excel as a Brother. One day, with a youthful Brother, he went 
to the river Aciravatl*, and was standing on the bank after bathing, when he saw 
two white swans flying by. . Said he to the younger Brother, “Fll nit the hinder 
swan in the eye and bring it down.” "Bring it down indora!” said the other; 
"you can’t hit it” "Just you wait a moment I’ll hit it on the eye this side 
through the eye on the other.” "Oh, nonsense.” “Very well; you wait and 
see.” Then he took a three-cornered stone in his hand and flung it after the 
swan. *Whiz’ went the stone through the air and the swan, suspecting danger, 
stopped to listen. At once tho Brother seised a smooth round stone and as the 
resting swan was looking in another direction hit it full in the eye, so that the 
stone went in at one eye and came out at the other. And with a loud scream 
the swan fell to the groimd at their feet. "That is a highly improper action,” 
said the other Brother, and brought him before the Master, with an account of 
what had happened. After rebuking the Brother, the Master said, "The same 
ridU was his, Brethren, in past times as now.” And he told this stoiy of the 
past 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was one of the King’s oourtiera. And the royal chaplain of 
those days was so talkative and longwinded that^ when he once started, no 


> The modem Bftpii, in Oudh. 
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one else could get a word in. So the King cast about for someone to cut 
the chaplain shorty and looked high and low for such an one. Now at 
that time there was a cripple in Benares who was a wonderful marksman 
with stones, and the boys used to put him on a little cart and [419] 
draw him to the gates of Benares, where there is a large branching 
banyan-tree covered with leaves. There they would gather round and 
give him half-pence, saying ‘Make an elephant,’ or ‘Make a horse.’ 
And the cripple would throw stone after stone till he had cut the 
foliage into the shapes asked for. And the ground was covered with 
fallen leaves. 

On his way to his pleasaunce the King came to the spot^ and all the 
boys scampered off in fear of the King, leaving the cnpple there helpless. 
At the sight of the litter of leaves the King asked, as he rcKle by in his 
chariot, who had cut the leaves off. And he was told that the cripple 
had done it Thinking that here might be a way to stop the chaplain’s 
mouth, the King oaked where the cripple was, and was shewn him sitting 
at the foot of the tree. Then the King had him brought to him and, 
motioning his lotinue to stand apart, said to the cnpple, “ I have a very 
talkative chaplain. Do you think you could stop his talking?” 

“Yej«, sire, — if I had a peashooter full of dry goat’s dung,” said the 
cripple. Then the King had him taken to the palace and set with a pea- 
shooter full of dry goat’s dung behind a curtain with a slit in it, facing the 
chaplain’s seat. When the brahmin came to wait upon the King und was 
seated on the seat prepared for him, his majesty started a conversation. 
And the chaplain forthwith monopolized the conversation, and no one else 
could get a word in. Hereon the cripple shot the pellets of goat’s dung 
one by one, like flies, through the slit in the curtain right into the chap- 
lain’s gullet. And the brahmin swallowed the pellets down as tlicy came, 
like so much oil, till all had disappeared. When the whole i>eashooter-full 
of [lellets was lodged in the chaplain’s stomach, they swelled to the size 
of half a i)eck ; and the King, knowing they were all gone, addressed the 
brahmin in these words: “Reverend sir, so talkative are you, that you 
have swallowed down a i^f^ashooter-full of goat’s dung without noticing it. 
That’s about as much os you will be able to take at a sitting. Now go 
home and take a dose of panick seed and water by way of emetic, and put 
youi*self right again.” 

From that day [420] the chaplain kept his mouth shut and sat as 
silent during conversation as though his lijm were sealed. 

“Well, iny eara are indebted to the cripple for tliis relief,” said the 
King, and lasstowed on him four villages, one in the North, one in tlie 
South, one in the West, and one in the East, inxxlucing a hundred thousand 
a year. 

The Bodliisatta drew near to the King and said, “ In this world, sire, 
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skill should be cultivated by the wise. Mere skill in aiming has brought 
this cripple all this prosperity.” So saying he uttered this stansa : — 

Prise skill and note the marksman lame; 

—Four yiUages reward his aim. 


His lesson ended, the Master identifiod the Birth by saying, **Thi8 Brother 
was the cripple of those days, Anonda the King, and I the wise courtier.” 


No. 108. 


BAHIYA-JATAKA. 

Learn thou hetinies ” — This story was told by the Master, while he was 
dwelling in the Gabled Chamber at the Great Grove near Ves&li, at)out a Licchavi, 
a pious prince who had embraced the Truth. He had invited the Brotherhood 
with the Buddha at their head to his house, and there had shewn great bounty 
towards them. Now his wife was a very fat woman, almost bloated in ap- 
pearance, and she was badly dressed. 

Thanking the King for his hospitality, the Master returned to the monastery 
and, after a discourse to the Brethren, retired to his perfumed chamber. 

Assembled in the Hall of Truth, the Brethren esmressed their surprise that a 
man like this Licchavi prince should have such a fat liadly-dressed woman for 
his wife, and be so fond of her. Entering the Hall and hearing what they were 
discussing, the Master said, ** Brethren, as now, so in former times he was fond 
of a fat woman.” Then, at their request, he told this story of the past 


[421] Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodhisatta was one of his courtiers. And a fat and badly-dressed 
country woman, who worked for hire, was passing near the courtyard of 
the palace, when pressing need for an occasion came upon her. landing 
down with her raiment decently gathered round her, she accomplished 
her purpose, and was erect again in a trice. 

The ELing chanced to be looking out on to the courtyard through a 
window at the time and saw this. Thought ho, **A woman who could 
manage this with so mu<^ decency must enjoy good health. She would 
be sure to be cleanly in her house ; and a sou bom into a cleanly house 
would be sure to grow up cleanly and virtuous. 1 will make her my 
queen-consoi't” And accordingly the King, first assuring himself Uiat she 
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WM not another’s, aent for her and made her hie queen. And she hecaiue 
very near and dear to him. Not long afterwards a son was bom, and this 
son became an Universal Monarch. 

Observing her fortunes, the Bodhisatta took occasion to say to the 
King^ **Sire, why should not care be taken duly to fulfil all proper 
observances, when this excellent woman by her modesty and decency in 
relieving nature won your majesty’s favour and rose to such fortune?” 
And he went on to utter this stanza : — 

Learn thou betimes, though headstrong folk there be ; 

The rustic pleased the King by modesty. 

Thus did the Great Being commend the virtues of those who devoted 
themselves to the study of proper observances. 


[4221 His story ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying, “The 
husbana and wife of to-day were also the husband and wife of those times, and 1 
the wise courtier.” 


No. 109. 

KU^rpAKAPCVA-JATAKA. 


fares hU wohhipper ” — This story was told by the Master when at 
S&vatthi, about a very poor man. 

Now at S&vatthi the Brotherhood with the Buddha at their hec^ used to be 
entertained now by a single family, now by three or four families together. 
Or a body of people or a whole street would club together, or sometimes the 
whole city entertained them. But on the occasion now in question it was a 
street that was shewing the hospitality. And the inhabitants hod arranged to 
provide rice-sruel followed by cakes. 

Now in that street there lived a very poor man, u hired labourer, who could 
not see how he could give the gruel, but resolved to give cakes. And he 
scraped out the red pomor from empty husks and kneaded it with water into a 
round cake. This cake he wrapped in a leaf of swallow-wort, and baked it in 
the embers. When it was done, ne made up his mind that none but the Buddha 
shoidd have it, and accordingly took his stand immediately by the Master. No 
sooner had the word been ffiven to offer cakes, than he stepnra forward Quicker 
than anyone else and put his cake in the Master’s alms-bowl. And the Master 
declined all other cakes offered him and ate the poor man’s cake. Forthwith the 
whole city talked of nothing but how the All-Enughtoned One had not disdained 
to eat the poor man’s' bran-cake. And fh>m i>orters to nobles and King, all 
classes flocked to Uie spot, saluted the Master, and crowded round the i)Oor man. 
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oflTeriiig him food, or two to five hundred pieces of money if ho would make over 
to them the merit of his act. 

Thinking he had better ask the Mastei* first, ho went to him and stated his 
case. ‘*Take what th^ offer,’* said the Master, *'and impute your righteousness 
to all living creatures.*^ So the man set to work to collect the offerings. Some 
gave twice as much as others, some four times as much, others eight times as 
much, and so on, till nine crores of gold were contributed. 

l^tuming thanks for the hospitmity, the Master went back to the monastery 
and after instructing the Brethren and imparting his blessed teaching to them, 
retired to his (x^fumed chamber. 

In the evening the King sent for the poor man, and created him Lord 
Treasurer. 

Assembling; in the Hall of Truth the Brethren spoke tether of how the 
Master, not draining the \Y)or man’s bran-cake, had eaten it as though it were 
ambrosia, and how the iK>or man had been enriched [423] and made Lord 
Treasurer to his ereat go^ fortune. And when the Master entered the Hall 
and heard what they were talking of, he said, ** Brethren, this is not the first 
time that I have not disdained to oat that poor man’s cake of bran. 1 did the 
same when I was a Tree-sprite, and then t^ was the means of his being made 
Lord Treasiuer.” So saying he told this story of the i>ast. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was a Tree-sprite dwelling in a castor-oil plant And the villagers 
of those days were superstitious about gods. A festival came round and 
the villagers offered sacrifices to their respective Tree-sprites. Seeing 
this, a poor man shewed worship to the castor-oil ti'ee. All the others had 
come with garlands, odours, perfumes, and cakes ; but the poor man hod 
only a cake of husk-[)Owder and water in a cocoanut shell for his tree. 
Standing before it, he thought within himself, ** Tree-sprites are used to 
heavenly food, and my Tree-sprite will not eat this cake of husk-powder. 
Why then should I lose it outright 1 1 will eat it myself.” And he turned 
to go away, when the Bedhisatta from the fork of his tree exclaimed, 
^*My good man, if you were a great lord you would bring me dainty 
manchets; but as you are a poor man, what shall I have to eat if not 
that cake 1 Rob me not of my portion.” And he uttered this stanza : — 

As fares his worshipper, a Sprite must faro. 

Bring me the cake, nor rob me of my share. 

Then the man turned again, and, seeing the Bodhisatta, offered up his 
sacrifice. The Bodhisatta fed on the savour and said, '‘Why do you 
worahip me?” "I am a poor man, my lord, and I worship you to be 
eased of my poverty.” [424] "Have no more care for that. You have 
sacrificed to one who is grateful and mindful of kindly deeds. Round this 
tree, neck to neck, are buried pots of treasure. Go tell the King, and 
take the treasure away in waggons to the King’s courtyard. There pile it 
in a heap, and the, King shall be so welhpleased that he will make you 
Lord Treasurer.” So saying, the Bodhisatta vanished from sight. Tlie 
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man did as he was bidden, and the King made him Loi*d Tfeosurer. 
Thus did the poor man by aid of the Bodhisatta come to great fortune ; and 
when he died, he passed away to fare according to hix deserts. 


His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by wwing, **The poor man 
of to-day was also the poor man of those times, and I the Tree-sprite who dwelt 
ill the castor-oil tree.” 


No. 110. 

8ABBASAAHARAKA'-PAf}HA. 

“ Th»« M «io AU-embraei»ff ." — ^Thts All-cmbraciit); Qiwwtinn will bo net out nt 
length ill the Ummagga-jiltaka*. Thie is tho end of tlio All-cmbmcing Question. 


No. 111. 


OADltABHA-PAi^HA. 


thinVft th^idf a i^can ” — This Question as to tho Ass will also lie .sot 
out at length in tl^o Unminggn-jatakiu This is the end of the Question .‘is to 
the Ass. \ 


No. 112. 


AMARADEVi-PAfilHA. 

*^Caku and grudJ ^ — ^This question too will bo found in tlio same Jataka. This 
is the end of tho Question of Queen Amara^. 


> Not yet edited ; it occurs at the end of the collection of Jutakas. 

^ AmarS was the wife of Xing Mahosadha; of. MiUnthtiHtTtho^ page 206. The Bodhi- 
aatta was Mahosadha, cf. J&taka (text) i. p. 68. 
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No. 113. 

siqAla-jItaka. 


drwnken jackal ,'* — ^This story was told by the Miviter while at the 
Bamboo-grove, about Devadatta. Tho Brethren had assembled [425] in the Hall 
of Truth and were telling how Devadatta had eone to OayilslHa with five hundred 
followers, whom he was leading into error by declaring that the Truth was 
manifest in him “and not in the ascetic Gotama”; and now by his lies he was 
breaking up the Brotherhood ; and how he kept two fast-days a week. And 
as they sate there talking of the wickedness of Devadatta, the Master entered 
and was told the subject of their conversation. “Brethren,’* said he, “Devadatta 
was os great a liar in past times os ho is now.” So saying, ho told this story of 
the past. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was born a Tree-sprite in a cemetery grove. ‘ In those days a festival 
was proclaimed in Benares, and the people resolved to sacrifice to the 
ogt'es. So they strewed fish and meat about coiirtyaixls, and streets, and 
other places, and set out gi*eat pots of strong drink. At midnight a 
jackal came into the town by the sewer, and i*egaled himself on the meat 
and liquor. Crawling into some bushes, he was fast asleep when morning 
dawned. Waking up and seeing it was broad daylight, he knew that he 
could not make his way back at that hour with safety. So he lay down 
quietly near the roadside where he could not be seen, till at last he saw a 
solitary brahmin on his way to rinse his mouth in the tank. Then the 
jackal thought to himself, “Biuhmins are a greedy lot. I must so play on 
his greediness as to get him to carry me out of the city in his waist-cloth 
under his outer robe.” So, with a human voice, he cried “Brahmin.” 

“Who calls me?” said the biubmin, turning round. “I, brahmin.” 
“What fori” “I have two hundred gold pieces, brahmin; and if you 
will hide me in your waist-cloth under your outer robe and so get me out 
of the city without my being seen, you sl^tll have them all.” 

Closing with the offer, the greedy biahmin hid the jackal and carried 
the beast a little way out of the city. “What place is this, brahmin?” 
said 'the jackal. “Oh, it’s such and such a place,” said the brahmin. 
“Oo on a bit further,” said the jackal and kept urging the brahmin on 
always a little further, till at last the creniation-|)ark was reached. [426] 
“Put me down here,” said the jackal ; and the brahmin did so. “Spread 
your robe out on the ground, brahmin.” And the greedy brahmin 
did 80. 
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'*And now dig up this tree by the roots,*’ said he, and while the 
brahmin was at work he walked on to the robe, and dunged and staled on 
it in five plaoes, — the four eomers and the middle. This done, he made 
off into the wood. 

Hereon the Bodbisattai standing in the fork of the tree, uttered this 
stanza: — 

The drunken jackal, brahmin, cheats thy trust ! 

Thou It find not here a hundred oowry-shelkk 

Far less thy quests two hundred coins of gold. 

And when he had repeated these verses, the Bodhisatta said to the 
brahmin, **Go now and wash your robe and bathe, and go about your 
business.” So saying, he vanished from sights and the brahmin did as he 
was bidden, and departed very mortified at having been so tricked. 


His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying, “Dovadatta was 
the jackal of those days, and I the Tree-sprite.” 


No. 114. 


mitacinti-jAtaka. 


“ They twain in JUher's net /* — ^This story was told by the Master while at 
Jetavana, about aged Elders. After a rainy-season spent in a forest in the 
country they resolve to seek out the Master, and got together provisions for their 
journey. But they kept putting off their departure day by day, till a month 
flew by. Then they provided a fresh supply of provisions, and procrastinated 
till a second month was gone, and a third. When their indolence and sluggish- 
ness had lost them throe months, they set out and came to Jetavana. Laying 
aside their bowls and robes in the common-room, th^ came into the Master’s 
presence. The Brethren remarked on the length of the time since the two had 
visited the Master, and asked the reason. Then [427] they told their story and 
all the Brotherhood came to know of the laziness of these indolent Brethren. 

Assembling in the Hall of Truth the Brethren talked together of this thing. 
And the Master entered and was told what they were discussing. Being askra 
whether they were really so indolent, those Brethren admitt^ their short- 
coming. ** Brethren,” said he, **in former times, no less than now, they were 
indolent and loth to leave their abode.” So saying, he told this story of the past. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, there lived 
in the river of Benares three fishes, named Over-thoughtfbl, Thoughtful, and 
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Thought!^ And they came down-atream from the wild country to where 
men dwelt. Hereupon Thoughtful said to the other two, ‘‘This is a dan- 
gerous and |)erilou8 neighbourhood, where fishermen catch fish with nets, 
basket-traps, and such like tackle. Let us be off to the wild country again.” 
But so lazy were the other two fishes, and so greedy, that they kept putting 
off their going fram day to day, until they had let three months slip by. 
Now fishermen cast their nets into the river; and Over-thoughtful and 
Thoughtless were swimming on ahead in quest of food when in their 
folly they blindly rushed into the net Thoughtful, who was behind, 
observed the not, and saw the fate of the other two. 

“I must save these lazy fools from death,” thought he. Bo first he 
dodged round the net, and splashed in the water in front of it like a fish 
that has broken through and gone up stream ; and then doubling back, he 
splashed about behind it, like a fish that has broken through and gone down 
stream. Seeing this, the fishermen thought the fish had broken the net 
and all got away ; so they pulled it in by one corner and the two fishes 
escaped from the net into the open water again. In this way they owed 
their lives to Thoughtful. 


His story told, the Muster, as Buddha, recited this stanza ^ 

[42vS] They twain in fisher’s nets are ta’on ; 

Them Thoughtful saves and frees again. 

His lesson ended, an<l the Four Truths exi>oundcd (at the close whereof the 
aged Brethren gained fruition of the First Path), the M^ister identified the Birth 
by saying : ** These two Brethren were then Over> thoughtful and Thoughtless, 
and I Thoughtful.” 


No. 115. 


anusAsika-jAtaka. 

“ The greed‘denouncvng bird .** — ^This stoiy aras told ^ the Master while at 
Jetavana, alx>ut a Sister who gave a wanting to others. lor we are told that she 
came of a g^ Silvatthi family, but that from the day of her entrance into the 
Order she miled of her duty and was filled with a gluttonous spirit : she used to 
Mek alms in quarters of the city uiivisited by other Sisters. And dain^ food 
was given her there. Now her gluttony niado her afimid that other Suiters 
might go there too and take away fh>m her iinrt of the food. Casting about for 
a cTovioe to stop them from going and to keep everything to herself, rao warned 
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the other Sieteie that it wee a dangeroua quarter, troubled by a fierce elephant, 
a fierce horae, and a fierce dog. And she besought them not to go there for 
alma. Aooordingly not a single Sister gave so mudi as a look in that direction. 

Now one day on her way through this.diatrict for alms, aa she was hurrying 
into a house there, a fierce ram butted her with such videnoe aa to break her leg. 
Up ran the people and set her leg and brought her on a litter to the convent of 
the Siaterho^ And dl the Sistera tauntingly said her broken leg came of her 
going where die had warned them not to ga 

Not long after the Brotherhood came to hear of this; and one day in the 
Hall of TVuw [429] the Brethren spoke of ^w this sister had got her leg broken 
b^ a fierce ram in a quarter of the citv agunst which she had warned the other 
Slaters ; and they condemned her conduct Entering the Hall at this moment, 
the Master asked, and was told, what they were discussing. **A8 now, 
Brethren," said he, '*ao too in a past time she mve warnings which she did not 
follow herself; ana then as now she- came to uanu." So saying, he told this 
story of the |iast 


Once on a time when BraJimadatta was reigning in Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was bom a bird, and growing up became king of the birds and came 
to the Himalayas with thousands of birds in his train. During their stay 
in that place, a certain fierce bird used to go in quest of food along a 
highway where she found rice, beans, and other grain drop[ied by passing 
waggons. Casting about how best to keep the others from coming there 
too, she addressed them as follows: — ^‘*The highway is full of peril. 
Along it go elephants and horses, waggons drawn by fierce oxen, and 
such like dangerous things. And as it is impossible to take wing on the 
instant, don’t go there at all." And because of her warning, the other 
birds dubbed her * Warner 

Now one day when she was feeding along the highway she heard 
the sound of a carriage coming swiftly along the I'oad, and turned her 
head to look at it. \'*Oh it’s quite a long way off," thought she and went 
on os before. Up swift as the wind came the carnage, and before slie 
could rise, the wheel had crushed her and whirled on its way. At the 
muster, the King marked her alisence and ordeiod search to be mode for 
her. And at last she was found cut in ta'o on the highway and the news 
was brought to the king. ^'Through not following her own caution to the 
other birds she has been cut in two," said he, and uttered this stanza : — 

The grood-donounciiig bird, to ffrood a prey, 

Tho chariot wheels leave mangtod on the way. 


[490] His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by smng, '^The 
warning sister was tho bird * Warner’ of those times, and I the King of the 
birda" 
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No. 116. 


DUBliACA-JlTAKA. 


Too vMusti '' — This story was told by the Master while at Jetavana, about an 
niinily Brother whose own story will be given in the Ninth Book in the (lijjha- 
jataka^ 

The Master rebuked him in these words:— ‘‘As now, so in former da^ wert 
thou unruly, Brother, disregarding the counsels of the wise and good. Where- 
fore, by a javelin thou didst die.” So saying, ho told this story of the ).)ast. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benai^s, the 
Bodhisatta was born into an acrobat’s family. When he grew up, he 
was a very wise and clever fellow. From another aci‘obat he learned the 
javelin dance, and with his master used to travel about exhibiting his 
skill. Now this master of his knew the four javelin dance but not the 
five ; but one day when pei*£orming in a certain village, hr, being in liquor, 
had five javelins set up in a row and gave out that he would dance 
through the lot. 

Said the Bodhisutta, ^*You can’t manage all five javelins, master. 
Have one taken away. If you try the five, you will be run through by 
the fifth and die.” 

“ Then you don’t know what I can do when I try,” said the drunken 
fellow ; and paying no heed to tho Bodliisatta’s woids, he danced through 
four of the javelins only to impale himself on the fifth like the Bassia 
flower on its stalk. And there ho lay groaning. Said tho Bodhisatta, 
‘‘This calamity comes of your disregarding the counsels of the wise and 
good ” ; and he uttered this stanza : — 

[ 431 ] Too much— though sore against my will— you tried; 

Clearing tho fom*, 14)00 tho fifth yoii died. 

So saying, ho lifted his master from off the javelin point and duly 
performed the lost offices to his body. 


His story done, tho Master identified the Birth by saying, “This unruly 
Brother was tho master of those days, and I the impiL** 


> No. 437. 
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No. 117. 


tittira-jAtaka. 


dUd the partridge ^ — This atory was told by the Master while at Jetavana, 
about KokAlika, whose story will be found in the Thirteenth Book in the Tuk- 
kfti^a J&taka^ 

Said the Master, ** As now, Brethren, so likewise in former times, Kok&lika’s 
tongue has worked his destru^ion.** 

So saying, he told this story of the past 


Once on a time when Brabmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom a brahmin in the North country. When he grew 
up, he received a complete education at Takkasila, and, reiiouncing Lusts, 
gave up the world to become a hermit. He won the Five Knowledges 
and the Eight Attainments, and all the recluses of the Himalayas to the 
number of 6ve hundred assembled together and followed him as their 
master. 

Insight was his as he dwelt amid his disciples in the Himalayas. 

In those days there was sn ascetic sufiering from jaundice who was 
chopping wood with an axe. And a chattering Brother came and sat by 
him, and directed his work, bidding him give here a chop and there a chop, 
[432] till the jaundiced ascetic lost his temper. In a rage he cried, “ Who 
are you to teach me how to chop wood?” and lifting up his keen-cdged axe 
stretched the other dead with a single blow. And the Bodhisatta had tlie 
body buried. . 

Now on anv^nt-hill hard by the hermitage there dwelt a partridge 
which early and late was always piping on the top of the ant-hill. 
Becognising the note of a partridge, a s|H)rt8inan killed the bird and took 
it ofl* with him. Missing the bird’s note, the Bodhisatta asked the hermits 
why they did not hear their neighbour the partridge now. Then they 
told him what had happened, and he linked the two events together in 
this stansa : — 

As died the partridge for her clamorous cry. 

So prate and chatter doomed this fool to die. 

Having developed within himself the four Perfect States, the Bodhisatta 
thus became destined to rebirth in the Brahma Realm. 


^ No, 481. Kokolika was one of Bevadatta's lehismaties. 
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Snid the Miieter, ** Brethren, as now, so likewino in former daje KoldUika'a 
tongue has worked his destruction.” And at the close of this lesson ho identified 
the Birth by saying, *‘Kokftlika was the meddling ascetic of those days, my 
followers the band of hermits, and I their master.” 


No. 118. 

VArCAKA-JATAKA. 

” 77Mf UiMiffhtlesA man .'' — This story the Master told while at Jetavona, about 
the son of Over ‘Treasurer. This Over-Treasurer is said to have Ix^n a very rich 
luaii of SAvatthi, and his wife became the mother of a righteous being from the 
realm of Brahma angels, who grew up as lovely as BrahmA. [433] Now 
one day when the Kattil^ festival had been proclaimed in SAvatthi, the whole 
city gave itself up to the festivities. His companions, sons of other rich men, 
hod all got wives, but Over-Treasurer’s son had lived so long in the Brahma 
Itealm that he was purged from passion. 11 is comiianions plotted together to 
^.t him too a sweetheart and make him keep the feast with them. So going to 
him they said, ”Dear friend, it is the great feast of KattikA. Can’t we get a sweet- 
heart for you too, and have a good time together?” At last his friends picked out 
a charming girl and decked her out, and left her at his house, with directions to 
make her way to his chamber. But when she entered the room, not a lof>k or a 
word did she get from the young merchant Piqued at this slight to her beauty, 
she put forth all her graces and fcniiniiic blandishments, smiling meantime so as 
just to shew her pretty teeth, ^l^he sight cif her tectli suggested bones, and his 
mind was filled with the idea of Ixjiies, till the girl’s whole Ixsly seemed to him 
nothing but a chain of bones. Then he gave her money and bode her begone. 
But as she ctune out of the house a nobleman saw her in the street and gave her 
a present to ticcompany him home. 

At the end of seven days the fastival was over, and the girl's mother, seeing 
her daughter did not come back, went to the young mcrclmnt’s friends and asked 
where she was, and they in turn asked the young merchant. And ho said he had 
paid her and sent her imcking as soon os he saw her. 

Then the girl’s mother insisted on having her daughter rostoixxl to her, and 
brought the young man before the king, who proce^od to oxaiiiiiie into the 
matter. In answer to the king’s questions, the young man admitted that the 
girl had been passed on to him, but said he had no knowledge of her whereabouts, 
and no moans of proiiucing her. Then said the king, ** If he fails to produce the 
girl, execute him.’’ So the young man was forthwith hauled ofi* with his hands 
tied behind his back to Ixs execute, and the whole city was in an uproar at the 
news. With hands laid on their breiutts the pe<q>le followed after him with 
lamentations, saying, ” Wliat means this, sir ? You siifier unjustly.” 

Then thought the young mtui [434] ” All this Mom»w.has befidloii me because 
1 was living a lay life. If 1 can only escaiic this <Unger, 1 will give up the world 
and join the Brotherhood of the groat Gotama, the All- Enlightened One.” 

Now the girl herself hoard the uproar and asked what it meant Being told, 
she ran swiftly out, crying. ** Stand aside, sirs ! let me iiass ! lot the king’s men 
soo me.” As soon us she nod thus shewn herself, she was handed over to her 
mother by the king’s men, who set the young man free and went tlioir way. 
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Surrounded by hie friendn, the son of Over-Treasurer went down to the river 
and bathed. R^iuving honicL he breakfasted and let his i^nts know his 
resolve to give up the world. Then ttikina cloth for his ascetic's robcj and fol- 
lowed by a great crowd, he sought out the Master and with due salutation asked 
to be admitted to the Brotherhood. A novice first, and afterwards a full Brother, 
be meditated on the idea of Bondage till he gain^ Insight, and not long after- 
wards won Arahatship. 

Now one day in the Hall of Truth the assembled Brethren talked of his 
virtues, recalling how in the hour of danger ho had recogiiized the excellence of 
the Tnith, and, wisely resolving to give up the world for its sake, had won that 
highest fhiit which is Arahatship. And as they talked, the Master entered, 
and, on his asking, was told what was the subject of their converse. Whereon 
he declared to them tha^ like the sou of Over-Treasurer, the wise of former 
times, by taking thought in the hour of peril, had escaped death. So saying, ho 
told this story of the ^Mst. 


Once on a time when Brahniailatta was reigning in OeniircH, the 
Bixlhisatta by change of existence was bom a quail. Now in those days 
there was a quail-catcher who used to catch numbers of these birds in the 
forest and take them home to fatten. When they were fat, he used to 
sell them to people and so make a living. And one day he caught the 
Bodhisatta and brought him home with a numW of other quails. Thought 
the Bodhisatta to himself, *<If I take the food. and drink he gives me, I 
shall be sold ; whilst if 1 don’t eat it, I shall get so tliin, that people will 
notice it and pass me over, with the result that I shall be safe. This, then, 
is what I must do.” So he fasted and fasted till he got so thin that he was 
nothing but skin and bone, and not a soul would have him at any price. 
Having disposed [435] of every one of bis birds except the Bodhisatta, the 
bird-catcher took the Bodhisatta out of the cage and laid him on the palm 
of his hand to s^e what ailed the bird. Watching when the man was *off 
his guard, the Bqdhisatta spread his wings and flew off to the foi*est. 
Seeing him return, the other quails asked what had become of him so long, 
and where he had been. Then he told them he had been caught by a 
fowler, and, being asked how he had escaped, replied, that it was by a 
device he had thought of, namely, not to take either the food or the drink 
which the fowler supplied. So saying, he uttered this stanza : — 

The thoughtless man no profit reaps. — But see 
Thought’s fruit ill me, from death and bondage free. 

In this manner did the Bodhisatta sjieak of what he had done. 


His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying, " 1 was the quail 
that escaped death in those days.” 
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akAlaravi-jAtaka. 


No parents trained ^ — This story was told by the Master while at Jetavana, 
about A Brother who used to be uoisy at wrong seasona He is said to have oomo 
of a good Sftvatthi family and to have given up the world for the Truth, but to 
have neglected his duties and despised instruction. He never took count of the 
hoius for duties, for ministry or for reciting the texts. Throughout the three 
watches of the night, as well as the hours of waking, he was never quiet ; — so 
that the other Brethren could not get a wink of sleep. Accordingly, the Brethren 
in the Hall of Truth censured his conduct. Entenn^ the Hall and learning on 
enquiry what they wore talking about, the Master said, Brethren, as now, so 
in past times, this Brother was noisy out of season, and for his unseosonablo 
conduct was strangled.” So saying he told this story of the past. 


[436] Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born into a northern brahmin family, and when he grew up, 
learned all knowledge and became a teacher of world-wide &me with five 
hundred young brahmins studying under him. Now these young brahmins 
had a cock who crowed betimes and roused them to their studies. And this 
cock died. So they looked all about for another, and one of their number, 
when picking up firewood in the cemetery-grove, saw a cock there which 
he brought home and kept in a coop. But^ as this second cock had been 
bred iu a cemetery, he had no knowledge of times and seasons, and used 
to crow casually, — at midnight as well as at daybreak. Roused by bis 
crowing at midnight, the young brahmins fell to their studies \ by dawn 
they were tired out and could not for sleepinesB keep their attention on 
the subject ; and when he fell a-crowing in brood day they did not get a 
chance of quiet for ropeating their lesson. And as it was the cock’s 
crowing both at midnight and by day which had brought their studies 
to a standstill, they took the bird and wrung his neck. Then they told 
their teacher that they had killed the cook that crowed in and out of 
season. 

Said their teacher, for thoir edification, "It was his bad bringing 
up that brought this oock to his end.” So saying, he uttered this 
stansa:— 


No parents trained, no teacher taught this bird : 
Both in and out of season was he beard. 
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Such was the Bodhisatta's teaching on the matter; and when he had 
lived his allotted time on earth, he passed away to fare according to his 
deserts. 


His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth as follows,—** This Brother 
was the cock of those times, who did not know when not to crow ; my discii>los 
were the young brahmins ; and I their teacher.” 


No. 120. 

[437] BANDHANAMOKKHA-JiTAKA. 

** W/iilst folly* % speech ** — This story was told by the Master while at Jetavana, 
about the brahmin-girl Ciiicft, whose history will be given in the Twelfth Book in 
the Mah&paduma-j&taka^. On this occasion the Master said, ** Brethren, this is 
not the first time Ciheft has laid false accusations against mo. She did the like 
in other times.” So saying he told this story of the past. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born into the chaplain’s family, and on his father’s death 
succeeded to the chaplaincy. 

Now the king promised to grant whatsoever boon his queen should ask 
of him, and she said, — ** The boon I ask is an easy one ; henceforth you 
must not look on any other woman with eyes of love.” At first he i*efused, 
but, wearied by her^inceasing im|)ortunity, was obliged to give way at last. 
And from that day forward be never cast a glance of love at any one of his 
sixteen thousand nautch-girls. 

Now a disturbance arose on the borders of his kingdom, and after two 
or three engagements with the robbers, the troops there sent a letter to the 
king saying that they were unable to carry the matter through. Then the 
king was anxious to go in person and assembled a mighty host. And he 
said to his wife, *' Dear one, 1 go to the frontier, where battles will rage 
ending in victory or defeat. The camp is no place for a woman, and you 
must stay behind here.” 

** I can’t stop if you go^ my lord,” said she. But finding the king firm 
in his decision she made the following request instead,—** Every league. 


1 No. 479. Cf. note, page 148. 
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seud a messenger to enquire how 1 fare.” And the king promised to do so. 
Accordingly, when he marched out with his host^ leaving the Bodhisatta 
in the city, the king sent back a messenger at the end of every league to 
let the queen know how he was, and to find out how she fared. Of each 
man as he came she asked what brought him back. And on receiving the 
answer that he was come to learn how she fared, the queen beckoned the 
messenger to her and sinned with him. Now the king journeyed two and 
thirty leagues and sent two and thirty messengers [438], and the queen 
sinned with them all. And when he had pacified the frontier, to the 
great joy of the inhabitants, he started on his homeward journey, de- 
spatching a second series of thirty-two messengers. And the queen mis- 
behaved with each one of these, as before. Halting his victorious army 
near the city, the king sent a letter to the Bodhisatta to prepare the city 
for his entry. The preparations in the city were done, and the Bodhisatta 
was prapai'ing the palace for the king’s arrival, when he came to the queeu’a 
apartments. The sight of his great beauty so moved the queen that she 
called to him to satisfy her lust. But the Bodhisatta pleaded with her, 
urging the king’s honour, and protesting that he .shrank from all sin and 
would not do as she wished. ** No thoughts of the king frightened sixty- 
four of the king’s messengers,” said she; *'and will you for the king’s 
sake fear to do my will 1 ” 

Said the Bodhisatta^ ^*Had these messengers thought with me, they 
would not have acted thus. As for me that know the right, 1 will not 
commit this sin.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said she. “If you refuse, I will have your 
head chopped off.” 

“ So be it. Cut off my head in this or in a hundred thousand exist- 
ences ; yet will 1 not do your bidding.” 

“ All right ; I will see,” said the queen menacingly. And retiring to 
her chamber, she scratched herself, put oil on her limbs, clad herself in 
dirty clothes and feigned to be ill. Then she sent for her slaves and bade 
them tell the king, when he should ask after her, that she was ill. 

Meantime the Bodhisatta had gone to meet the king, who, after 
marching round the city solemn procession, entered his palace. Not 
seeing the queen, he asked where she was, and was told that she was ill. 
Entering the royal bed-chamber, the king caressed the queen and asked 
what ailed her. She was silent ; but when the king asked the third time, 
she looked at him and said, “Though my lord the king still lives, yet 
poor women like me have to own a master.” 

“ What do you mean f ” 

“The chaplain whom you left to watch over the city came here on 
pretence of seeing after the palace ; and because 1 would not yield to his 
will, [439] he beat me to his hearths content and went off” 
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Then the king fumed with rage, like the crackling of salt or eugar in 
the fire ; and he rushed fiH>m the chamber. Calling his servants, he bade 
them bind the chaplain with his hands behind him, like one condemned 
to death, and cut off his head at the place of execution. So away they 
hurried and bound the Bodhisatta. And the drum was beateu to announce 
the execution. 

Thought the Bodhisatta, Doubtless that wicked queen has already 
poisoned the king’s mind against me, and now must 1 save myself from 
this peril.” So he said to his captors, ** Bring roe into the king’s presence 
before you slay roe.” ^'Why sol” said they. Because, as the king’s 
servant, 1 have toiled greatly on the king’s business, and know where great 
treasures are hidden which I have discovered. If I am not brought before 
the king, all this wealth will be lost. So lead me to him, and then do 
your duty.” 

Accordingly, they brought him before the king, who asked why 
reverence had not restrained him from such wickedness. 

Sire,” answered the Bodhisattn, “ 1 was born a brahmin, and have 
never taken the life so much as of an emmet or ant. I have never UCicen 
what was not my own, even to a blade of grass. Never have I looked 
witli lustful eyes upon another roan’s wife. Not even in jest have I 
spoken falsely, and not a drop of strong drink have I ever drunk. 
Innocent am I, sire; but that wicked woman took me lustfully by the 
hand, and, being rebuffed, threatened me, nor did she retire to her 
chamber before she had told me her secret evil-doing. For there were 
sixty-four messengers who came with lettei-s from you to the queen. 
Send for tliese men and ask each whether he did as the queen bade him 
or not” Then the king had the sixty-four men bound and sent for the 
queen. And she confessed to having had guilty converse with the men. 
Then the king bi;dered off all the sixty-four to be beheaded. 

But at this pednt [440] the Bodhisatta cried out, ‘*Nay, sire, the men 
are not to blame ; for they were constrained by the queen. Wherefore 
pardon them. And as for the queen: — she is not to blame, for the 
passions of women are insatiate, and she does but act according to her 
inborn nature. Wherefore, pardon her also, O king.” 

Upon this entreaty the king was merciful, and so the Bodhisatta saved 
the lives of the queen and the sixty-four men, and he gave them each a 
place to dwell in. Then the Bodhisatta came to the kjng and said, 
** Sire, the baseless accusations of folly put the wise in unmerited bonds, 
but the words of the wise released the foolish. Thus folly wrongfblly 
binds, and wisdom sets free from bonds.” So saying, he uttered this 
stansa: — 

Whilst folly’s speech doth bind unrighteously. 

At wisdomVi mStd the justly bound go frea 
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Wiieu lie had taught the king the Tiiith in tlitse voi'eea, ho oxcloimed, 
** All this trauble sprang from my living a lay life. I must change my 
mode of life, and cmve your permission, aire^ to give up the world.’* And 
with the king’s ^lermission he gave op the world and quitted his tearful 
relations and his gi'eat wealth to become a recluse. His dwelling was in 
the Hiinnlayiu), and there he won the Higher Knowledges and the Attain- 
ments and became destined to rebirth in the Biahma Realm. 


His teaching ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying, “ CincA was 
the wicked queen of those days, Aiianda the king, and I his chiqdaiu.” 


No. 121. 

[441] KUSANlrj-JATAKA. 

great and This story was told by the Master while at Jotavaiia, 

about AiiAtlia-]>iiidika’8 true friend. For his acqiuintanccs and friends and rela- 
tions c^imo to hiiii'aiid tried hard to stop his intimacy with a certain man, saying 
that neither in birtli nor wealth was ho Anfttha-pindika’s equal. But the great 
luorchaut replied that friendship should not doiieud on equality or inequality of 
externals. And when he went off to his zomindary, ho put this friend in charge 
of his woiilth. Everything came to os in the Kftlakaijini-j Atoka ^ But, 
when in this case AuAtha-pindika rela^ the danger his house had been in, the 
Master said, '* Layman, a friend rightly so-called is never inferior. The standard 
is ability to befriend. A friend rightly so-called, though only equal or inferior to 
one’s self, should be held a siqierior, for all such friends fail not to grapple with 
trouble which befalls one’s self. It is vour real friend that has now saved you 
your wealth. So in days gone by a like real friend saved a Sprite’s maitsiou.” 
Thou at AiiAtha-pindika’s request, ho told this story of the ^Mist 


Once oil a time when Bnihmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born a Sprite in the king’s ploosaunce, and dwelt in a 
clump of kusa-grass. Now in the same grounds near the king’s seat there 
grew a beautiful Wishing Tree , (also called the Mukkhaka) with straight 
stem and spreading branches, which received great favour from the king. 
Here dwelt one who had been a mighty deva-king and had been reborn a 
Tree-aprite. And the Bodhisatta was on terms of intimate friendship with 
this Tree-sprite. 

Now the king’s dwelling had only one pillar to support the roof 


1 No. 83. 
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and that pillar grew shaky. Being told of this, the king sent for car- 
penters and ordered them to put in a sound pillar and make it secure. 
So the carpenters [442] looked about for a tree that would do and, not 
finding one elsewhere, went to the pleasaunce and saw the Mukkhaka. 
Then away they week back to the king. ‘‘Well,” said he, “have you 
found ai^ree that will dol” “Yes, sire,” said they ; “but we don’t like to 
fell it.” “Why not?” said the king. Then they told him how they had 
in vain looked everywhere for a ^ree and did not dare to cut down the 
sacred tree. “Go and cut it down,” said he, “and make the roof secure. 
I will look out for another tree.” 

So they went away. And they took a sacrifice to the pleasaunce and 
ofiei'ed it to the tree, saying among themselves that they would come and 
cut it down next day. Hearing their words, the Tree-sprite knew that 
her home would be destroyed on the morrow, and burst into tears as she 
clasped her childien to her breast, not knowing whither to fly with them. 
Her friends, the spirits of the forest, came and asked what the matter 
was. But not one of them could devise how to stay the carpenters’ hand, 
and all embraced her with tears an<l. lamentations. At this moment up 
came the Bodhisatta to call upon the Tree-sprite and was told the news. 
“Have no fear,” said the Bodhisatta cheerfully. “I will see that the tree 
is not cut down. Only wait and see what I will do when the carpenters 
come to-morrow.” 

Next day when the men came, the Bodhisatta, assuming the shape of a 
chameleon, was at the tree before they were, and got in at the roots and 
worked his way up till he got out among the branches, making the tree 
look full of holes. Then the Bodhisatta rested among the boughs with 
his head rapidly moving to and fro. Up came the carpenters; and at 
sight of the chameleon their leader struck the tree with his hand, and 
exclaimed that the was rotten and that they didn’t look carefully 
before making their raerings the day befoi’e. And off he went full of 
scorn for the great strong trae. In this way the Bodhisatta saved the 
Tree-sprite’s home. And when all her friends [443] and acquaintances 
came to see her, she joyfully sang the praises of the Bodhisatta, as the 
saviour of her home, saying, “Sprites of the Trees, for all our mighty 
power we knew not what to do ; while a humble Kusa-«prite had wit to 
save my home for me. Truly we should choose our friends without con- 
sidering whether they are superiors, equals, or inferiors, making no 
distinction of rank. For each according to his strength can help a friend 
in the hour of need.” And she repeated this stanza about friendship and 
its duties ; — 

Let great and small and equals, all, 

Do each their best, if harm bofal. 

And help a friend in evil plight. 

As 1 was helped by Kuso-spnte. 
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Thus did she teach the assembled devas, adding these words, “Where- 
fore, such as would escape from an evil plight must not merely consider 
whether a man is an equal or a superior, but must make friends of the 
vrise whatsoever their station in life.” And she lived her life and with 
the Kusa-sprite finally passed away to fare according to her deserts. 


His lesson ended the Master idetitificd the birth by saying, “ Ananda was 
then the Tree-sprite, and I the Kusa-sprite.” 


No. 122. 


[444] DUMMEDHA-JlTAKA 


Exalted Hatitm hreede a fool great This story was told by the Master 
while at the Bamboo-grove, about Devndatta. For the Brethren had met together 
in the Hall of Truth, and were talkii^ of how the sight of the Buddha’s perfec- 
tions and all the distinctive signs of Buddhahood^ miSdened Devadatta ; and how 
in his jealousy he could not bear to hear the praises of the Buddha’s utter 
wisdom. Entering the Hall, the Master asked what was the subject of their 
converse. And when they told him, he said, “ Brethren, as now, so in former times 
Deviulatta was maddened by hearing my praises.” Bo saying, ho told this story 
of the (Mist. 


Once on a time when King Magadha was ruling in R^agaha in 
Magadha, the Bodhisatta was born an elephant He was white all over 
and graced with all the beauty of form described above*. And because of 
his beauty the king made him his state elephant. 

One festal day the king adorned the city like a city of the devas and, 
mounted on the elephant in all its trappings, made a solemn procession 
round the city attended by a great retinue. And all along the route the 
people were moved by the sight of that peerless elephant to exclaim, “ Oh 
what a stately gait ! what proportions ! what beauty I what grace ! such a 
white elephant is worthy of an universal monarch.” All this praise of his 

See p. 9, and (e.g.) the Sela Sotta (No. 88 of the Suita Nip&ta and No. 99 of the 
M^Jhima Nikdya). 

’ Apparently the referenoe Is to p. 175. 
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elephant awoke the king’s jealousy and he resolved to have it cast over a 
pi*ecipice and killed. So he summoned the mahout and asked whether he 
called that a trained elephant 

** Indeed he is well trained, sire,” said the mahout. ‘*No, he is very 
badly trained.” ‘*Sire, he is well trained.” [445] “If he is so well trained, 
can you get him to climb to the summit of Mount Yepulla?” “ Yes, sire.” 
“Away with you, then,” said the king. And he got down from the 
elephant, making the mahout mount instead, and went himself to the 
foot of the mountain, whilst the maiiout i*ode on the elephant’s back up 
to the top of Mount Vepulla. The king with his courtiers also climbed 
the mountain, and had the elephant halted at the brink of a precijiice. 
“Now,” said he to the man, “if he is so well trained us you say, make him 
stand on three legs.” 

And the mahout on the elephant’s back just touched the animal with 
his goad by way of sign and called to him, “Hi! my beauty, stand on 
three legs.” “Now make him stand on his two foredegs,” said the king. 
And the Great Being raised bis hind-legs and stood on his fore-legs alone. 
“Now on the hiiid-legs,” said the king, and the obedient elephant raised 
his fora-legs till he stood on his hinddegs alone. “Now on oikj leg,” said 
the king, and the elephant stood on one leg. 

Seeing that the elephant did not fall over the precipice, the king cried, 
“Now if you can, make him stand in the air.” 

Then thought the mahout to himself, “All India cannot shew the 
match of this elephant for excellence of training. Surely the king must 
want to make him tumble over the pracipice and meet his death.” So he 
whispered in the elephant’s ear, “My son, the king wants you to fall over 
and get killed. He is not worthy of you. If you have power to journey 
through the air, rise up with me ui)oii your back and fly through the air 
to Benaras.” ' ^ 

And the Great Bmng, endowed as he was with the marvellous powers 
which flow from Merit, straightway rose U|) into the air. Then Siiid the 
mahout, “Sire, this elephant, possessed as he is with the marvellous powers 
which flow from Merit, is too good for such a worthlcsM fool as you : none 
but a wise and good king is worthy to be his master. When those who 
are so worthless as you get an elephant like this, they don’t know his 
value, and so they lose their elephant, and all the rest of their glory and 
splendour.” So saying the mahout, seated on the eh^phant’s neck, recited 
this stanza : — 

Exalted station breeds a fool groat woe ; 

He proves his own and otheiti’ mortal foe. 

[446] “And now, goodbye,” said he to the king as he ended this 
rebuke; and rising in the air, he passed to Benares and halted in mid-air 
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over the rojiil coai*tyard. And there was a great stir in the city and 
all cried out, *‘Look at the state-elephant that has come through the 
air for our king and is hovering over the royal courtyaixi.’* And with all 
haste the news was conveyed to the king too, who came out and said, “If 
your coming is for my behoof, alight on the earth.” And the Bodhisatta 
descended from the air. Then the mahout got down and bowed before 
the king, and in answer to the king’s enquiries told the whole story of 
their leaving R&jagaha. “It was very go^ of you,” said the king, “to 
come here” ; and in his joy he had the city decorated and the elephant 
installed in his state-stable. Then he divided his kingdom into thi'co 
portions, and made over one to the Bodhisatta, one to the mahout, and one 
he kept himself. And his power gi*ew from the day of the Bodhi8t\tta’s 
coming till all India owned his sovereign sway. As Emperor of India, 
he was charitable and did other good works till he passed away to fara 
according to his deserts. 


His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying “ Devadatta was 
in those days the king of Mogadha, Sariputta the king of Benares, Ananda the 
mahout, and I the elephant.” 

[Xote, Cf. Milindo-iiariho, 201.] 


No. 123. 

na5;gal!sa-jataka. 


“/hr nnioeraal apMcatimiy —Thm story wiis told hy the Master while at 
Jutavaua, about the fflder Lilludilyi who is said to have hod a knack of alwa 3 'B 
saying the wrong thing. He never knew the proper occasion for the several 
teachings. ^ For instance, if it was a festival, he would crook out the gloomy 
text‘, “Without the walls they lurk, and where four cross-roads meet.’” If it 
wos a funeral, ho would burst out with “Joy filled the hearts of gods and men,” 
or with “Oh may you sec [447] a hundred, nay a thousand such ^ad days!” 

Now one day the Brethren in the Hall of Truth commented on his singular 
infelicity of subject and his knack of always saying the wrong thing. As they sat 
talking, the blaster entered, and, in answer to his question, was told the subject 
of their talk. “ Brethren,” said he, “ this is not the first time that L&liidAyi’s 
folly has mode him say the wrong thing. Ho has always been os inept as now.” 
So saying he told this stoiy of the past 


^ For this quotation see the Khnddsfca PAtha edited by Childers (J. B. A. S. 1870, 

p. 81!>). 
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Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares^ the Bodhi- 
satta was bom into a rich brahmin’s family, and when he grew up, was 
versed in all knowledge and was a worid-renowned professor with five 
hundred young brahmins to instruct. 

At the time of our story there was among the young brahmins one 
who always had foolish notions in his head and always said the wrong 
thing; he was engaged with the rest in learning the scnptures as a pupil, 
but because of his folly could not master them. He was the devoted 
attendant of the Bodhisatta and ministered to him like a slave. 

Now one day after supper the Bodhisatta laid himself on. his bed and 
there was washed and perfumed by the young brahmin on hands, feet and 
back. And as the youth turned to go away, the Bodhisatta said to him, 
‘‘Prop up the feet of my bed before you go.” And the young brahmin 
propped up the feet of the bed on one side all right, but coulil not find 
anything to prop it up with on the other side. Accordingly he used his 
leg as a prop and passed the night so. When the Bodhisatta got up in 
the morning and saw the young brahmin, he asked why* he was sitting 
there. “Master,” said the young man, “I could not find one of the l>ed 
supports ; so I’ve got my leg under to prop it tip instead.” 

Moved at these words, the Bodhisatta thought, “What devotion! 
And to think it should come from the veriest dullard of all my pupils. 
Yet how can I impart learning to him ?” And the thought came to him 
that the best way was to question the young brahmin on his return from 
gathering firewood and leaves, as to something he had seen or done that 
day ; and then to ask what it was lika [448] “For,” thought the master, 
“this will lead him on to making comparisons and giving reasons, and the 
continuous practice of comparing and reasoning on his part will enable me 
to impart learning to him.’’ 

Accordingly he sent for the young man and told him always on his 
return from pibking up firewood and leaves to say what he had seen or 
eaten or drunk. And the young man promised he would. So one day 
having seen a snake when out with the other pupils picking up wood in 
the forest, he said, “Master, I saw a snake.” “What did it look like!” 
“Oh, like the shaft of a plough.” “That is a very good comparison. 
Snakes are like the shafts of ploughs,” said the Bodhisatta, who began to 
have hopes that he might at last succeed with his pupil 

Another day the young hmhmin saw an elephant in the forest and 
told his master. “And what is an elephant like?” “Oh,' like the shaft of 
a plough.” His master said nothing, for he thought that, as the elephant’s 
trunk and tusks bore a certain I'esemblance to the shaft of a plough, 
perhaps his pupil’s stupidity made him speak thus generally (though he 
was blinking of the tinink in particular), because of his inability to go 
into accurate detail 
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A third day he was innted to eat sugar^oane^ and duly told his master. 
**And what is a sugar-cane like!** *'Oh, like the shaft of a pbqgh.** 
**That is soaroely a good comparison/* thought his master, but said 
nothing. Another day, again, the pupils were invited to eat molasses 
with curds and milk, and this too was duly reported. "And what are 
curds and milk like?*’ "Oh, like the shaft of a plough.*’ Then the 
master thought to himself, "This young man was perfectly right in saying 
a snake was like the shaft of a plough, and was more or less right, thouf^ 
not accurate, in saying an eleplumt and a sugareane had the same 
similitude. But milk and curds (which are always white in colour) take 
the shape of whatever vessel they are placed in ; [449] and here he missed 
the comparison entirely. This dullard will never learn.” So saying he 
uttered this stansa 

For universal application he 
Employs a term of limited import 
Plough-shaft and curds to him alike unknown, 

—The fool asserts the two things are the same. 


His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying, " LAludftyi was 
the dullard of those days, and I the professor of world-wide renown.** 


No. 121 


amba-jAtaea 


" ToU ofk my hrolAsr.**— This story was told by the Master while at Jetsvai^ 
about a gooa biMmin belonging to a noble Ssvatthi fiunily who gave his hea^ 
to the Truth, and, joiniag the Brotherhood, became constant in all duties. 
Blameless in his attemlance on teachers ; scrupulous in the matter of foods and 
drinks; sealous in the performance of the duties of the chapter-house, bath-house^ 
and so forth; perfootly punctual in the observance of the fourteen nugor and of the 
eighty minor disolplines; he used to sweep the monastery, the the doistera 
and the path leading to their monastery, and gave water to thirsty folk. And 
beoausemhisgreatgoodnessfolkgaveregulariy five hundred meals a day to the 
Brethren; and great gain and honour accrued to the monasteiy, the many jpros- 
pe^bg for the mues of one. And one day in the Hall of Troth the Bmthren 
mil to talking of how that Brother’s goodness had brought them gain and honour, 
and filled many Uvea with joy. l^tering the Hall, [460] the luster asked, and 
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was toUL what their, talk was about " This is not the first time, Brethren,'* 
said he^ "that this Brother has been regular in the ftilfilment*of duties. In davs 
flone by five hundred hermits going out to gather fruits were supported on w 
miits that his goodness provided." So sayings he told this stoiy or the past 


Onoo on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benaroi^ the 
Bodbisatta was bom a brahmin in the North, and, growing up, gave up 
the world and dwelt at the head of five hundred hermits at the foot of the 
mountains. In those days there eame a great drought upon the Himalaya 
oountry, and everywhere the water was dried up^ and sore distress fell 
upon all beasts. Seeing the poor creatures suffering from thirsty one of 
the hermits out down a tree which he hollowed into a trough ; and this 
trough he filled with all the water he could find. In this way he gave 
the animals to drink. And they came in herds and drank and drank till 
the hermit had no time left to go and gather fruits for himself. Heed- 
less of his own hunger, he worked away to quench the animals* thirst. 
Thought they to themselves, "So. wrapt up is this hermit in ministering 
to our wants that be leaves himself no time to go in quest of fruits. He 
must be very hungry. Let us agree that everyone of us who comes here 
to drink must bring such fruits as he can to the hermit.*’ This they 
agreed to do^ every animal that came bringing mangoes or jambus or 
bread-fruits or the Uke, till their offeringB would have filled two hundred 
and fifty waggons; and there was food for the whole five hundred hermits 
with abundance to spara Seeing this, the Bodbisatta exclaimed, " Thus 
has one man’s goodness been the means of supplying with food all these 
hermits. Truly, we should always be stedfast in right-doing.’’ So saying, 
he uttered this stanza : — 

Toll. on, my brother; still in hope stand fast; 

Nor let thy courage flag and tire; 

Forget not him, who by his grievous fast^ 

IGtoped fruits beyond his heart’s desire. 

[451] Such was the teaching of the Great Being to the band of 
hermita 


His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying, "This Brother 
was the good hermit of those days, and 1 the hermits* master." 


I Of. Vbl. iv. 269 (text), and npra page 188. 
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No. 125. 


katAhaka-jataka. 


^^Ifhe *mid »trangign '' — This ntory wiis told by tho Moistor while at Jetavano, 
about a boastful Brother. The introductory story al>out him is like what has 
1)6611 already related*. 


Onoe on a time when Brahmodatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was a ncli Treasurer, and his wife bore him a son. And tho 
selfsame day a femalo slave in his house gave birth to a boy, and the two 
children gi'ew up together. And when the rich man’s son was being 
taught to write, the young slave used to go with his young maBtei*’s 
tablets and so learned at the same time to write himself. Next he learned 
two or three handiemfts, and grew up to be a fair-spoken and handsome 
young roan; and his name was Katahaka. Being employed as private 
secretaiy, he thought to himself, shall not always be kept at this 
work. The slightest fault and I shall be beaten, imprisoned, branded, 
and fed on slave’s fare. On the border there lives a merchant, a friend of 
my master’s. Why should 1 not go to him with a letter purporting to 
come from my master, and, passing myself off as my master’s son, marry 
tho merchant’s daughter and live happily ever afterwards 1 ” 

So he wrote a letter, [ 452 ] saying, The bearer of this is my son. It 
is meet that our houses should be united in marriage, and 1 would have 
you give your daughter to this my son and keep the young couple near you 
for the present As soon as I can conveniently do so, I will come to you.” 
This letter he sealed with his master’s private seal, and came to the liorder- 
merchant’s with a well-filled purse, haiidsome dresses, and pei*fumes and 
the like. And with a bow he stood before tho merchant ** Where do 
you come from?” said the merchant "From Benares.” "Who is your 
father 1 ” " The Ti*easurer of Benares.” "And what brings you here?” 

"This letter will tell you,” said Ka^haka, handing it to him. Tho 
merchant read the letter and exclaimed, " This gives me new life.” And 
in his joy he gave his daughter to KaUhaka and set up the young couple, 
who lived in great style. But Kanaka gave himself airs, and used to 
find fault wiUi the victuals and the dotbes that were brought him, calling 
them " provindal.” "These misguided provincials,” he would say, "have 

* No. 80, probably. 
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no idea of droning. And an for taste in scents and garlands, they've got 
none.” 

Missing his slave, the Bodhisatta said, ** 1 don't see Katthaka. Where 
has he gone t Find him.” And off went the Bodhisatta’s people in quest 
of him, and searched far and wide till th^ found him. 'Dien back they 
came, without Katfthaka recognising them, and told the Bodhisatta. 

This will never do,” said the Bodhisatta on hearing the newa I 
will go and bring him back.” So he asked the King's permission, and 
departed with a great following. And the tidings spread everywhere that 
the Treasurer was on his way to the borders. Hearing the news Kat&haka 
fell to thinking of his course of action. He knew that he was the sole 
reason of the Treasurer’s coming, and he saw that to run away now was to 
destroy all chance of returning. So he decided to go to meet the Treasurer, 
and ooncUiate him by acting as a slave towards him as in the old daya 
Acting on this plan, he made a point of proclaiming in [453] public on all 
ocoasious his disapprobation of the lamentable decay of respect towards 
parents which shewed itself in children’s sitting down to meals with their 
parents, instead of waiting upon them. “ When my parents take their 
meals,” said Ka^haka, ” I hand Uie plates and dishes, bring the spittoon, 
and fetch their (kns for them. Such is my invariable practica” And he 
explained carefully a slave's duty to his master,, such as bringing the water 
and ministering to him when he retired. And having already schooled 
folk in general, he had said to his father-in-law shortly before the arrival of 
the Bodhisatta, ” I hear that my father is coming to see you. Tou had better 
make ready to entertain him, while I will go and meet him on the road 
with a present.” ” Do so, my dear boy,” said his father-in-law. 

So Katfthaka took a magnificent present and went out with a laige 
retinue to meet, the Bodhisatta, to whom he handed the present with a low 
obeisance. The i^^hisatta took the present in a kindly way, and at 
breakfhst time made his encampment and retired for Uie purposes of 
nature. Stopping his retinue, Katthaka took water and approached the 
Bodhisatta. Then the young man fell at the Bodhisatta’s feet and cried, 
” Oh, sir, I will pay any sum you may require ; but do not expose me.” 

” Fear no exposure at my hands,” said the Bodhisatta, pleased at his 
dutiful conducti and entered into the city, where he was fdted with great 
magnificence. And Katthaka still acted as his slave. 

As the Treasurer sat at his ease^ the border-merchant said, ” My Lord, 
upon receipt of your letter 1 duly gave my daughter in marriage to your 
son.” And the Treasurer made a suitable reply about 'his son* in so 
kindly a way that the merchant was driighted beyond measure. But firom 
that time forth the Bodhisatta could not bear the sight of Katfthaka. 

One day the Great Being sent for the merchant’s daughter and said, 
”'My dear, |dease look my head over,” She did so^ and he thanked herfor 
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liar luuch-iieedad dervices, [464] adding^ **And now tell me, my dear, 
whether my aon is a reasonable man in weal and woe^ and whether you 
manage to get on well with him.” 

“ My husband has only one &ult. He will find fault with his food.” 

«He has always had his fisults, my dear; but I will tell you how to 
stop his tongue. I will tell you a text which you must learn carefully and 
repeat to your husband when he finds fault again with his food.” And he 
taught her the lines and shortly afterwards set out for Benares. KaUhaka 
accompanied him part of the way, and took his leave after offering most 
valuable presents to the Treasurer. Dating from the departure of the 
Bodhisatta, Kat&haka waxed prouder and prouder. One day his wife 
ordered a nice dinner, and began to help him to it with a spoon, but at 
the first mouthful Ka^haka began to grumble. Thereon the merchant’s 
daughter remembering her lesson, repeated the following stanza : — 

If he ’mid strangers far from home talks big^ 

Back comes his visitor to spoil it all 
—Come, eat your dinner then, Kaffthaka*. 

Dear me,” thought Katthaka, ** the Treasurer must have informed her 
of my name, and have told her the whole story.” And from that day 
forth be gave himself no more airs, but humbly ate what was set before 
him, and at his death passed away to fare acoording to his desc^ 


[455] His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by s^ing, "This 
bumptious Brother was the Kat&haka of those days, and I the Treasurer of 
Benares.” 


No. 126. 

ABlLAKKHAJ^A-JlTAKA. 

" Our divene fuUiJ * — This sto^ was told by the Master while at Jetavana, 
about a brahmin retained by the King of Kosala because of his poww of telling 
whether swords were lucky or not. We are told that when the king’s smiths 
had foiged a sword, t^ biahmin oould by merely smelling it tell whether it was 

^ Cf. Upham Mah&v. 8. 801. 

* The scholiast explains that the wife had no understanding of the meaning of the 
verse, but only repeated the words as die was tani^t them. That is to say, the pdtkd 
was not in the vemaenlar, hut in a learned tongue Intelligible to the educated Xatihaka, 
but not to the woman, who repeated it panot-fbihion. 
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a lucky one or not.^ And he made it a rule onljr to commend the work of those 
smithn who gave him presents, while he rejected the work of those who did not 
bribe him. 

Now a certain smith made a sword and put into the sheath with it some 
tinoj^-muiid ix>pper, and brought it in this state to the King, who at once 
handed it over to the brahmin to test. The brahmin unsheathed the blade and 
sniffed at it. The i)epper got up his nose and made him suoese, and that so 
violently that he slit his nose on the edge of the swords 

This mishap of the brahmin camo to the Brethren’s ears, and one day they 
wero talking about it in the Hall of Truth when the Master entered. On learning 
the subject of their talk, he smd, “This is not the first time. Brethren, that this 
brahmin has slit his nose sniffing swords. The same fate befell him in former 
days.” So saying, he told this story of the post. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, he had in his 
service a brahmin who professed to tell whether swords were lucky or not, 
and all came to pass as in the Introductory Story. And the king called 
in the surgeons and had him fitted with a false tip to his nose which was 
cunningly painted for all the world like a real nose ; and then the brahmin 
resumed his duties again about the king. Now Brahmadatta had no son, 
only a daughter and a nephew, whom he had brought up under his own 
eye. And when these two gi*ew up, they fell in love with one another. 
So the king sent for his councillors and said to them, “ My nephew is 
heir to the throne. If I give him my daughter to wife, he shall be anointed 
king.” 

[456] But^ on second thoughts, he decided that as in any case his 
nephew was like a son, he had better marry him to a foreign princess, and 
give his daughter to a prince of another royal house. For, he thought, 
this plan would give him more grandchildren and vest in his line the 
sceptres of two several kingdoms. And, after consulting with his coun- 
cillors, he resolved^ separate the two, and they were accordingly made to 
dwell apart from one another. Now they were sixteen yeara old and very 
much in love, and the young prince thought of nothing but how to carry 
off the princess from her fathei-’s palace. At last the plan struck him of 
sending for a wise woman, to whom he gave a pocketful of money. 

** And what’s thb fbri” said she. 

Then he told her of his passion, and besought the wise woman to convey 
him to his dear princess. 

And she promised him success and said that she would tell the king 
that his daughter was under the influence of witchcraft^ but tha t^ as the 
demon had possessed her so long that he was off his guard, she would take 

» Of. Bogers’ •• Buddhsghotha's Parables,” p. 149, where this Introduetoiy Story is 
given. 
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the prmeees one day in a carriage to the oemetory with a strong escort 
under arms, and there in a magic cirrie lay the princess on a bed with a dead 
man under it^ and with a hundred and eight douches of scented water wash 
the demon out of her. ** And when on thb pretext I bring the princess to 
the cemetery/’ continued the wise woman, ** mind that you just reach the 
cemetery before us in your caniage with an armed escort, taking some 
ground pepper with you. Arriyed at the cemetery, you will leave your 
carriage at the entrance, and deiigmtch your men to the cemetery grove, 
while you will yourself go to the top of the mound and lie down as though 
dead. Then 1 will come and set up a bed over you on which I will lay 
the princess. Then will come the time when you must sniff at the pepper 
till you sneeie two or three times, and [457] when you sneeze we will 
leave the prmcess and take to our heela Thereon you and the princess 
must hariie all over, and you must take her home with you.” “ Capital,” 
said the prince ; “ a most excellent device.” 

So away went the wise woman to the king, and he fell in with her 
idea, as did the princess when it was explained to her. When the day 
came, the old woman told the princess their errand, and said to the guards 
on the road in order to frighten them, Listen. Under the bed that I 
shall set up, there will be a dead man ; and that dead man will sneeze. 
And mark well that, so soon as he has sneezed, he will come out from 
under the bed and seize on the first person he finds. So be prepared, all 
of you,” 

Now the prince had already got to the place and got under the bed as 
had been arranged. 

Next the crone led off the princess and laid her upon the bed, 
whispering to her not to be afraid. At once the princo sniffed at the 
pepper and fell a-sneezing. And scarce had he begun to sueeze before the 
wise woman left the princess and with a loud scream was off, quicker than 
any of them. Not a man stood his ground ; — one and all they threw 
away their arms and bolted for dear life. Hereon the prince came forth 
and bore off the princess to his home, as had been before arranged. And 
the old woman made her way to the king and told him what had 
happened. 

'‘‘Well,” thought the king, “1 always intended her for him, and 
they’ve grown up together like ghee in rice-porridge.” So he didn’t fly 
into a passion, but in course of time made his nephew king of the land, 
with his daughter as queen-consort 

Now the new king kept on in his service the brahmin who profes8e4 
to tell the temper of swords, and one day as he stood in the sun, the false 
tip to the brahmin’s nose got loose and fell off And there he stood, 
hanging his head for very shame. “ Never mind, never mind,” laughed 
the king. “ Sneezing is good for some, but bad for others. One sneeze 
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lost you your nose [458] ; whilut 1 have to thank a stieea) for both my 
throne aud queen.” So saying he uttered this stanza : — 

Our diverse fates this moral show. 

— ^What brings me weal, may work you woe. 

So spake the king, and after a life spent in charity and other good 
works, he passed away to fare according to his deserta 


In this wise did the Master tench the lesson that the world was wrong in 
thinking things were definitely and absolutely good or bad in all cases alike. 
Lastly, ne identified the Birth by saying, ** The same man that now professes to 
understand whether swords are lucky or noi^ professed the same skill in those 
days ; and 1 was myself the prince who iuheritM his uncle's kingdom.” 


No. m. 


KALA^PUKA-JXTAKA. 


You vawiU ,^ — This story was told by the Master once at Jetavana, about a 
boastful Brother. (The intmuctory story and the story of the past in this 
case are like those of Katfihakn rdated above^) 


Kalanduka was in this case the name of the slave of the Treasurer of 
Benares. And whgn he had run away and was living in luxury with the 
daughter of the border-merchant, the Treasurer missed him and could not 
discover his whereabouts. So he sent a young pet parrot to search for the 
runaway. And off flew the parrot in quest of Kalanduka, and searched 
for him far and wide^ till at last the bird came to the town where he dwelt. 
And just at that very time Kalanduka was enjoying himself on the river 
with his wife in a boat well-stocked with dainty fare and with flowers and 
perfumes. Now the nobles of that land at their water-parUes make a 
point of taking milk with a pungent drug to drink, and so escape suffering 
fit>m cold after their pastime on the water. [459] But when our Elalanduka 
tasted this milk, he hawked and qpat it out ; and in so doing iqiat on the 
head of the merchant’s daughter. At this moment up flew the parrot, and 
saw all this from the bough of a fig-tree on the bank. ‘‘Oom^ oome, 


> No. 1S6. 
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slave Kalanduka,” cried the bird; ** remember who and what jou aiOi and 
don't spit on the head of this young gentlewoman. Know your plaoei 
fellow." So saying, he uttered the following stania : — 

You vaunt your high descent your high dcttree^ 

With lying tongua Though out a bii^ I know 
The truth. You'll soon be caught, you runaway. 

Soom not the milk then, slave Kalapduka. 

Recognising the parrot, Kalanduka grew afraid of being exposed, 
and exclaimed, ** Ah ! good master, when did you arrive ? " 

Thought the parrot, It is not friendliness, but a wish to wring my 
neck, that prompts this kindly interest." So he replied that he did not 
stand in need of Ealanduka's services, and flew off to Benares, where he 
told the Lord Tr^urer everything he had seen. 

** The rascal 1 " cried the Treasurer, and ordered Kalanduka to be 
hauled back to Benares where he bad once more J4> put up with a slave’s 
fare. 


His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by saring, **Thi8 Brother 
was KaliMiKluka in the story, and I the Treasurer of Benares." 


[ 460 ] No. 128. 

bivIra-jAtaka. 


“ Whm 9uiniUne §§,” — This story was told by the Master while at Jetavana, 
about a hypocrita When the Brother’s hypocrisy was reported to him, the 
Master said, ‘‘This is not the first time he nas shewn himself a bypociite ; he 
was just the same in times gone by." So saying he told this story of the past 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benansi the 
Bodhiaatta was bom a rat^ perfect in wisdom, and as big as a young bnar. 
He had his dwelling in the forest and many hundreds of other rats owned 
his sway. 
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Now there was a roving jackal who espied this troop of imts and fell to 
scheming how to b^ile and eat them. And he took up his stand near 
their home with his face to the sun, snuffing up the wind, and standing on 
one leg. Seeing this when out on his road in quest of food, the Bodhi- 
satta conceived the jackal to be a saiutlj being, and went up and asked his 
name. 

^Qodly’ is my name,** said the jackal. ** Why do you stand only on 
one legf*’ ^‘Because if I stood on all four at once, the earth could not 
bear my weight. That is why 1 stand on one only.*' And why do 
you keep your mouth open f ** ** To take the air. I live on air ; it is my 

only food.** “And why do you bee the sunt'* “To wor^ip him.** 
“ What uprightness 1 " . thought the Bodhiaatta, and thenceforward he 
made a [Mint of going, attended by the other rats, to pay his respects mom- 
ing and evening to the saintly jackal. And when the rats weie leaving, 
the jackal seized and devoured the liinderniost one of them, wiped his lijis, 
and looked as though nothing had happened. In consequeiioe of this the 
rats grew fewer and fewer, till they noticed the gaps in their ranks, and 
wondering why this was so, asked the Bodhisatta the reason. He could 
not make it out, but suspecting the jackal, [461] resolved to put him to 
the test. So next day he let the other rats go out firat and himself 
brought up the i*ear. The jackal made a spring on the Bodhisatta who, 
seeing him coming, faced round and cried, “So this is your saintliness, 
you hypocrite and rascal ! ’* And he repeated the following stanza : — 

Where saintliness is but a cloak 
Whereby to cozen guileless folk 
And screen a villain's treachery, 

— ^The cat-like nature there we see^. 

So saying, the, king of the rats sprang at the jackal’s throat and bit his 
windpipe asunder je^t under the jaw, so that he died. Back trooped the 
other rats and gobbled up the body of the jackal with a * crunch, crunch, 
crunch * ; — that is to say, the foremost of them did, for they say there was 
none left for the last-comers. And ever after the rats lived happily in 
peace and quiet 


His lesson ondod, the Hastor mode the connection by saying, “ This hypo- 
critical Brother was the jackal of those days, and 1 the king of the rats.” 


1 Though the foregoing prose relates to a jaekal, the stansa speaks of a eat, as does 
the MakSbhuraUk in its version of this story. 
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No. 129. 


aqqika-jJLtaka. 

***7Vmm ^nMx2.”...Thiti story was told by tho Master while at Jotavaiio, about 
another hypocrite. 


Onoe oa a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was King of the Rats and dwelt in the forest. Now a fire broke out 
in the forest^ and a jackal who could not run away put his head against a 
tree [462] and let the flames sweep by him. The fire singed the hair off 
his body everywhere, and left him perfectly bald, except for a tuft like a 
scalp-knot^ where the crown of his head was piessed against the tree. 
Drinking one day in a rocky pool, he caught sight of this top-knot reflected 
in the water. <<At last Pve got wherewithal to go to market,’* thought he. 
Coming in the course of his wanderings in the forest to the rats’ cave, he 
said to himself, ‘‘I’ll hoodwink those rats and devour them;” and with this 
intent he took up his stand haixl by, just as in the foregoing story. 

On his way out in quest of food, the Bodhisatta observed the jackal 
and, crediting the beast with virtue and goodness, came to him and asked 
what his name was. 

“Bharadviya^ Votary of tho Fire-God.” 

“Why have you come here V’ 

“In order to guard you and yours.” 

“What will you do to guard us ?” 

“1 know how to count on my fingers, and will count your numbers 
both morning and evening, so as to be sure that as many came home at 
night, as went out in the morning. That’s how 1*11 guard you.” 

“Then stay, unole^ and watch over us.” 

And accordingly, as the rats were starting in the morning he set about 
counting them “One, two, three;” and so again when they came back at 
night And every time he counted them, he seized and ate the hindmost 
Everything came to pass as in the foregoing story, exce^it that here the 
King of the Rats turned and said to the jackal, “It is not sanctity, 

^ The BuddUsI ‘Brother’ shares his ezown, esospt for a tuft of hair on the t(^, 
whUh is the analogue of the tonsure of Boman Gatholio priests. 

* Bhiiidfija wasthenanieofaolanofgreatBiriiis,orrriigioiisteadiers,towhoia 
the aizih book of the Bigveda is aseiibed. 
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Bli&i-adviyM, Votory of the Fire43od, but gluttony that has decked your 
crown with that top-knot” So saying, he uttered this stansa 

Twaa greed, not virtue, fumiBhed you this crest. 

Our dwindling numbers £ul to work out right; 

We’ve had enough, Fire- votary, of you. 


His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying, **This Brother 
was the jackal of those days, and I the King of the Rata” 


No. 180. 


KOEOTA-JlTAKA*. 


[463] may aU or sat.”-- -This story was told by the Master while at 
Jetavana. about a woman of S&vatthi. She is said to have been the wicked wife 
of a ffooa and virtuous brahmin, who was a lay-brother. Her nights she spent 
in Mding about: whilst by day she did not a stroke of work, but made out to 
be m and lay abed groaninjg;. 

What is the matter with you, my dear 7” said her husband. 

**Wind troubles me.” 

‘‘What can I get for you ?” 

“Sweets, savouries, nch food, rioe-^ruel, boiled-rice^ oil, and so forth.” 

The obedient husband did as she wished, and toiled like a slave for her. She 
meantime kept her bed while her husband was about the house ; but no sooner 
saw the door sh^t on him, than she was in the arms of her paramours. 

“My poor wilh'dpesn’t seem to get any better of the wind,’^thought the brahmin 
at last, and betoolriiimself with offisrings of perfumes, flowers, and the like, to 
the Master at Jetavana. His obeisance done, he stood before the Blessed Ctoe, 
who aslmd him why he had been absent so long. 

“Sir,” said the nrahmin, “I’m told my wife is troubled with the wind, and I 
toil away to keep her supplied with every conceivable dainty. And now she 
is stout and her complexion quite clear, but the wind is as troublesome as ever. 
It is through ministering to my wife that I have not had any time to come here^ 
sir.” 

Said the Master, who knew the wife’s wickedness, “Ah! brahmin, the wise 
and good of days Bone by taught you how to physic a woman suflhring like your 
wife from so stubborn an ailment. But re-birth has confesed your memory so 
that you foi^t” So saying, he told the following stoiy of the past. 


Once uponatime when Brahmsdatta was reigning in Benares^ the Bodhi- 
satta was bom a brahmin in a very distinguished family. After perfecting 


1 See also No. 986. 
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hifl education at Takkasila, he became a teacher of world-wide Eame in 
Benares. To him flocked as pupils the young nobles and brahmins from 
all the princely and wealthy families. Now a country brahmin, who had 
learned from the Bodhisatta the three Vedas, and the eighteen Sciences, 
and who stopped on in Benares to look after his estate, came two or 
three times every day to listen to the Bodhisatta’s teachings. [464] And 
this brahmin had a wife who was a bad, wicked woman. And everything 
came to pass as above. When the brahmin explained how it was that he 
could not get away to listen to his master’s teachings, the Bodhisatta, who 
knew that the brahmin’s wife was only feigning sickness, thought to him- 
self, will tell him what physic will cure the creature.” So he said to 
the brahmin, <<Get her no more dainties, my son, but collect the staliugs 
of cows and therain souse five kinds of fruit and so forth, and let the lot 
pickle in a new copper pot till the whole savoura of the metal. Then take 
a rope or cord or stick and go to your wife, and tell her plainly she must 
either swallow the safe cure you have brcught her, or else work for her 
food. (And here you will repeat certain lines which I will tell you.) If 
she refuses the remedy, then threaten to let her have a taste of the rope 
or stick, and to drag her about for a time by the hair, while yon pummel 
her with your fists. You will find that at the mere threat she will be up 
and about her work.” 

So off went the brahmin and brought his wife a mess prepared as the 
Bodhisatta had directed. 

**Who prescribed this?” said she. 

“The master,” said her husband. 

“Take it away, I won’t have it.” 

“So you won’t have it, eh?” said the young brahmin, taking up the 
rope-end ; “well then, you’ve either got to swallow down that safe cure or 
else to work for honest fare.” So saying he uttered this stanza : — 

You may ail or eat; which shall it be? 

For you can’t do both, my KosiyS. 

[465] Terrified by this, the woman Kodyfl realised fbom the moment 
the master interfered how impossible it was to deceive him, and, getting 
up. went about her work. And the oonsoionsness that the master knew 
her wickedness made her repent, and become as good as she had formerly 
been wicked. 


(So ended the story, and the brahmin’s wifB^ feelinff that the All-enlightened 
Bumha knew what she was, stood in such awe dT him that she sinned no mors.) 

His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying, “The husband 
and wife of today were the husband and wife of the stm, and ! was the 
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No. 131. 

asampadAna-jAtaka. 

o Jiriend ” — ^Thifl story was told by the Master while at the Bamboo-^ve, 
about Devodatta. For at that time the Brethren wore discussing in the llall of 
Truth the ingratitude of Devodatta and his inability to recognise the Master’s 
goodness, when the Master himself entered and on enquiry was told the subject 
of their telk. ^‘Brethren,” said ho, ‘*this is not the first time that Devadatta has 
been ungrateful ; he was just as ungrateful in bygone days.’’ So saying, he told 
this story of the past. 


[466] Once on a time, when a certain king of Magadha was reigning in 
Rajagaha, the Bodhisatta was his Treasurer, worth eighty crores, and 
known as the ‘Millionaire/ In Benares there dwelt a Treasui'er also 
worth eighty crores, who was named Piliya, and was a great friend of the 
Millionaire. For some reason or other Piliya of Benares got into difficulties, 
and lost all his propeily, and was reduced to beggary. In his need he left 
Benares, and with his wife journeyed on foot to Kajagaha, to see the 
Millionaire, the last hope left him. And the Millionaire embraced his 
friend and treated him as an honoured guest, asking, in duo course, the 
reason of the visit. “I am a ruined man,” answered Piliya, “I have lost 
everything, and have come to ask you to help me.” 

“With all my heart ! Have no fear on that scoi’e,” said tlio Millionaire. 
He had his strong-room opened, and gave to Piliya forty croi'os. Also he 
divided into two equal parts the whole of his property, live stock and all, 
and bestowed on Piliya the just half of his entire foHiinc. Taking his 
wealth, Piliya we^t back to Benares, and there dwelt. 

Not long after a like calamity overtook the Millionaire, who, in his 
' turn, lost every penny ho had. Casting about whither to turn in the hour 
of need, he bethought him how he had befriended Piliya to the half of his 
possessions, and might go to him for assistance without fear of being thrown 
over. So he set out from Rajagaha with his wife, and came to Benai'es. 
At the entrance to the city he said to her, “Wife, it is not befitting for 
you to trudge along the streets with me. Wait here a little till I send 
a carriage with a servant to bring you into the city in proper state." So 
saying, he left her under shelter, and went on alone into the town, till 
he came to Piliya’s house, where he bade himself be announced as the 
Millionaire from Ri^agaha, come to see his friend. 

“Well, show him in,” said Piliya ; but at sight of the other’s condition 
he neither rose to meet him, nor greeted him with words of welcome, but 
only demanded what brought him here. 
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‘‘To see you/* wm the reply. , 

[467] “Where are you stopping!** 

“Nowhere, as yet. I left my wife under shelter and came straight to 
you.** 

“There’s no room here for you. Take a dole of rice, find somewhere to 
cook and eat it, and then begone and never come to visit me again.** So 
saying, the rich man despatched a servant with orders to give his un- 
fortunate friend half-a-quartern of pollard to carry away tied up in the 
corner of his cloth ; — and this, though that very day he had had a thousand 
waggon-loads of the best rice threshed out and stored up in his overflowing 
granariea Yes, the rascal, who had coolly taken four hundred millions, 
now doled out half-a-quai*tem of pollard to his benefactor ! Accordingly, 
the servant measured out the pollard in a basket, and brought it to the 
Bodhisatta, who argued within himself whether or no he should take it. And 
he thought, “This ingrate breaks off our friendship because I am a ruined 
man. Now, if I refuse his paltry gift, 1 shall be as bad as he. For the 
ignoble, who scorn a modest gift, outrage the first idea of friendship. Be 
it, therefore, mine to fulfil friendship so far as in me lies, by taking his gift 
of pollard.’* So he tied up the pollard in the corner of his cloth, and made 
his way back to where he had housed his wife. 

“What have you got, dear!** said she. 

“Our friend Piliya gives us this pollard, and washes his hands of us.** 

“Oh, why did you take it! Is this a fit return for the forty 
crores!** 

“Don’t cry, dear wife,” said the Bodhisatta. “1 took it simply because 
I wanted not to violate tlie principle of friendship. Why these tears!” 
So saying, he uttered this stanza : — 

If a friend plays the nimrd’s part, 

A simpleton is cut to th* heart; 

[468] His dole of pollard 1 will take. 

And not for this our friendship break. 

But still the wife kept on crying. 

Now, at that moment a farm-servant whom the Millionaire had given 
to Piliya was passing by and drew near on hearing the weeping of his 
former mistress. Recognising his master and mistress, he fell at their 
feet, and with tears and sobs asked the reason of their coming. And the 
Bodhisatta told him their story. 

“Keep up your spirits,” said the man, cheerily; and, taking them to 
his own dwelling, thera made ready perfumed baths, and a meal for them. 
Then he let the other slaves know that their old master and mistress had 
come, and after a few days marched them in a body to the King’s palace, 
where th^ made quite a commotion. 

The King asked what the matter was, and they told him the whole 
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stoiy. So he sent forthwith for the twc^ and asked the Millionaire whether 
the report was true that he had given four hundred millions to Pilija. 

^*Sir/’ said he, “when in his need iiiy friend confided in me, and came 
to seek my aid, I gave him the half, not only of my money, but of my 
live stock and of everything that I possessed.” 

“Is this sol” said the king to Filiya. 

“Yes, sire,” said he. 

“And when, in his turn, your benefactor confided in you and sought 
you out, did you show him honour and hospitality 1” 

Here Piliya was silent. 

“Did you have a half-quartern of pollard doled out into the comer of 
his cloth!” 

[460] Still Filiya was silent 

Then the king took counsel with his ministers as to what should be 
done, and finally, as a judgment on Piliya, ordered them to go to Piliya’s 
house and give the whole of Piliya’s wealth to the Millionaire. 

“Nay, sire,” said the Bodhisatta ; “1 need not what hi another’s. Let 
me be given nothing beyond what I formerly gave him.” 

Then the king ordered that the Bodhisatta should eqjoy his own 
again; and the Bodhisatta, with a large retinue of servants, came back 
with his regained wealth to Rftjagaha, where he put his afiliirs in order, 
and after a life spent in charity and other good works, passed away to fare 
according to his deserts. 


His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying, “Devadatta was 
the IVeasurer Piliya of those days, and I myself the Mulionaire.” 


No. 182. 


paAoaoabu-jItaka. 

“ Wia$ cowmh Aasdui^.”— This stoiy was told by the Master while at 
Jetavana about the Sutta oonceraiM the Temptation by the Daughters of MSia^ 
at the Qoat-herds^ Banyan-tree. The Master quoted u&e Sutta, beginning with 
its opening words— 

In all their dassling beauty on thw earner 
—Craving Bud Hate and liust Like cotton-down 
Before the wind, the Master made them fiy. 

^ Bee pp. 78 and 79 of Volume i. of the test for the temptation. I have not been 
abls to trace the Palobhana Sutta referred to. 
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After he had recited the Sutta ri^ht through to the end, the Brethren met 
together in the Hall of Truth and spoke of how the Daughters of Mftra drew 
near in all their myriad charms yet failed to seduce the All-Enlightened One. 
For he did not as much as open his eyes to look upon them, so marvellouB was 
he! Entering the hall, the Master asked, and was tolc^ wnat they were dis- 
cussing. ‘‘Brethren,” said he, “it is no marvel that I did not so much as look 
ui>on tne Daughters of MAra in this life when I have put sin from me and have 
won enlightenment. In former days when I was but in quest of Wisdom, 
when sin still dwelt within me, I found strength not to gaze even upon loveliness 
divine by of lust in violation of virtue ; and by that continence I won a 
kingdom.” ^ saying, he told this story of the past 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was the youngest of a hundred brothers, and his adventures 
are to be detailed here, as above [470] in the TakkasilA-J&taka^ When 
the kingdom had been 'offered to the Bodhisatta by the people, and when 
he had accepted it and been anointed king, the people decorated the town 
like a city of the gods and the royal palace like the palace of Indi*a. 
Entering the city the Bodhisatta passed into the spacious hall of the 
palace and there seated himself in all his godlike beauty on his jewelled 
throne beneath the white umbrella of his Kingship. Bound him in 
glittering splendour stood his ministers and brahmins and nobles, whilst 
sixteen thousand nautch girls, fair as the nymphs of heaven, sang and 
danced and made music, till the palace was loud with soifnds like the 
ocean when the storm bursts in thunder on its waters'. Gazing round 
on the pomp of his royal state, the Bodhisatta thought how, had he looked 
upon the charms of the ogresses, he would have perished miserably, nor 
ever have lived to see his present magnificence, which he owed to his 
following the counsels of the Paoceka Buddhas. And as these thoughts 
filled his heart, his emotion found vent in these verses : 

Wise counsels heeding, firm in my resolve. 

With dauntless heart still holding on my course, 

1 shunned the Sirens’ dwellings and their snores. 

And found a great salvation in my need. 

[471] So ended the lesson which these vei^ses taught. And the Great 
Being ruled his kingdom in righteousness, and abounded in charity and 
other good works till in the end he passed away to fare according to his ' 
deserts. 


His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying, “I was the prince 
of those days who went to TakkasilA and won a kingdom.’’^ 

^ Apparently the reference is to No. 96. For a like eonAision of title see note, 
p. 119. 

* Or ii the meaning * like the vault of heaven filled with thunder-eiouds’? Cf. arnava 
in the Bigveda. 
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No. 133. 

OHATiSANA-JiTAKA. 


*‘Xo/ in pour itronpJiold ,** — ^This story was told by the Master while at 
Jetavan^ about a certain Brother who was given by the Master a subject for 
meditation, and, going to the borders, took up his abode in the forest near a 
hamlet Here he hoped to pass the rainy season, but during the first 
mouth his hut was burnt down whilst he was in the villas seeking alms. Feeling 
the loss of its shdtering roof, he told his lay friends of his misfortune, and they 
readily undertook to build him another hut But, in suite of their protestations, 
three months slipped away without its being rebuilt. Having no roof to shelter 
him, the Brother nad no success in his meditation. Not even the dawn of the 
Light had been vouchsafed to him when at the close of the rainy season he went 
back to Jetavana and stood respectfully before the Master. In the course of 
talk the Master asked whether the Brother's meditation hod been successfuL 
Then that Brother related from the beginning the good and ill that had be- 
fallen him. Said the Master, **lu days gone by, even brute beasts could discern 
between what was good and what bad for them and so quitted betimes, ere they 
proved dangerous, the habitations that had sheltered them in happier days. 
And if beasts wore so discerning, how could you fall so far short of them in 
wisdom ?’* So saying, at that Brother's request, the Master told this story of the 
past 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born a bird. When he came to years of discretion, good 
fortune attended him and he became king of the birds, taking up his 
abode with his subjects in a giant tree which stretched its leafy branches 
over the waters of a lake. And all these birds, [472] I'oosting in the 
boughs, dropped th^ir dung into the waters below. Now that lake was 
the alK>de of Oando, the NSga King, who was enraged by this fouling 
of his water and resolved to take vengeance on the birds and bum 
them out. So one night when they were all roosting along the branches, 
he set to work, and first he made the waters of the lake to boil, then 
he caused smoke to arise, and thirdly he made flames dart up as high 
as a palm-tree. 

Seeing the flames shooting up from the water, the Bodhisatta cried to 
the birds, Water is used to quench fire; but here is the water itself on 
fire. This is no place for us; let us seek a home elsewhere.” So saying, 
he uttered this stania : — ^ 

Lo! in vour stronghold stands the foe. 

And fire doth water bum ; 

So firom your tree make haste to go. 

Let trust to trembling turn. 
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Aiid hereupon the Bodhisatta flew off with such of the birds as followed 
his advice; but the disobedient birds, who stopped behind, all perished. 


His lesson ended, the Master preached the Four Truths (at the olose whereof 
that Brother won Arahatship) and identified the Birth bv saying, <*The loyal 
and obedient birds of those days are now become my disciples, and I myself was 
then the king of the birds.” 


No. 134. 


[ 473 ] juanasodhana-jAtaka. 


** HVM co)isciot4«.”~This story was told by the Master while at Jetavana, 
about the interpretation by Sfiriputta, Captain of the Faith, at the gate of 
Saiiikossa town, of u iiroblom tersely propounded by the Master. And the 
following was the story of the past he then told. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benai'CS,...Ac. ... 
the Bodhisatta, as he expired in his forest-home, exclaimed, “Neither 
conscious nor unconscious.” And the recluses did not believe the inter- 

pretation which the Bodhisatta’s chief disciple gave of the Master's worda 
Back came the Bodhisatta from the Radiant Realm, and from mid-air 
recited this stanza : — 

With conscious, with unconscious, too. 

Dwells sorrow. Either ill oschew. 

Pure bliss, from all corruption free. 

Springs but from Insight's ecstasy. 

His lesson ended, the Bodhisatta praised his disciple and went back to 
the Brahma Realm. Then the rest of the recluses believed the chief 
disciple. 


His lesson taught the Muster identified the Birth by saying^ “In those days 
Sftriputto was the chief disciple^ and I MahA-BiahmA.” 
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No. 186. 


[474] CANDiBHA-JiTAKA. 

** Who ¥Mgtly mecfiratef.”— This storr too wos told bv the Master while at Jeta- 
vana about the iuterpretation of a problem by the Elder Sftriputta at the gate of 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhiaatta, as he expired in his forest-home, answered his disciples* 
enquiries with the words^** Moonlight and Sunlight.’* With these words 
he died and passed to the Radiant Realm. 

Now when the chief disciple interpreted the Master’s words his fellows 
did not believe him. Then back came the Bodhiaatta and from mid-air 
recited this stanza : — 

Who sagdy meditates on sun and moon, 

Shall win (when Reason unto Ecstasy 
Gives place) his after-lot in Badiaht Realms^ 

Such was the Bodhisatta’s teaching, and, first praising his disciple, he 
went his way back to the Brahma Realm. 


His lesjmn ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying, **Sariputta was 
the chief diadple of those days, and I MahA-BrahmO.” 


No. 186. 


SUyA9]^AHAlteA*JlTAKA. 

^Ciynumud he ,** — ^This story was told by the Master about a Sister named Fat 
NandA. 

A lay-bro^r at SAvatthi had oflRnred the Sisterhood a supply of garlic, and, 
sending for his bailiff, had given orders that^ if they should oome^ each Sister was 
to receive two or three handftils. After that they made a practice [ 476 ] of coming 

' These tecfimical lines imply that, by taking the Sun and Moon as his karnmatthdna^ 
or subject lor meditation, a Bnddhist, by attaining Jhina (or Insight) in the second 
(i.e. supra-rational) degree, can save himself from re-lnrih in a lower sphere of ezistence 
than the Abhassaraloka or Radiant Realm of the corporeal Brahma-world, 
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to his house or field for their garlic. Now one holidav the supply of garlic in the 
house ran out, and the Sister Fat Nandft, oominff with others U> the houses was 
told, when she said she wanted some garlic, that there was none left in the houses 
it had all been used up out of hand, and that she must go to the fidd to it. 
So away to the field she went and carried otf an excessive amount of garlic. The 
bailifi* grew angry and remarked what a greedy lot these Sisters were ! This 
piqued the more moderate Sisters; and the Brethren too were piqued at the 
tauut when the Sisters repeated it to them, and tiiey told the lUessed Ona 
^buking the greed of Fat Nandfi, the Master said, ‘‘ftetbren, a greedy person 
is harsh and unkind even to the mother who bore him ; a greedy person cannot 
convert the unconverted, or make the converted grow in grace, or cause alms to 
come in, or save them when come in ; whereas the moderate person can do all 
these thinga” In such wise did the Master point the mond, ending by saying. 
‘^Brethren, as Fat NandA is greedy now, so she was greedy in times gone by/’ 
And thereupon he told the following story of the past. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom a brahmin, and gi-owiug up was married to a bride 
of his own rank, who bore him three daughters named NandA, Nanda-vatl 
and Sundari-nauda. The Bodhisatta dying, they were taken in by 
neighbours and friends, whilst he was born again into the world as a 
golden mallard endowed with consciousness of its former existences. 
Growing up, the bird viewed its own magnificent sise and golden plumage, 
and I'emembered that previously it had been a human being. Discovering 
that his wife and daughtera were living on the charity of others, the 
mallard bethought him of his plumage like hammered and beaten gold and 
how by giving them a golden feather at a time he could enable his wife 
and daughters to live in comfort. So away he flew to where they dwelt 
and alighted on the top of the central beam of the root Seeing the 
Bodhisatta, [476] the wife and girls asked where he had come from; and 
he told them that he was their father who had died and been bom 
a golden mallard, and that he had come to visit them and put an end 
to their miserable necessity of working for hire. ‘*You shall have my 
feathers,” said he, ‘*one by one, and they will sell for enough to keep you 
all in ease and comfort.” So saying, he gave them one of his feathers and 
departed. And from time to time he returned to give them another 
feather, and with the proceeds of their sale these brahmintwomen grew 
prosperous and quite well-to*do. But one day the mother said to her 
daughters, ’’There’s no trusting animals, my children. Who’s to say your 
father might not go away one of these days and never come bock again f 
Let us use our time and pluck him dean next time he comes, so as to 
make sure of all hia feathers.” Thinking this would pain him, the 
daughteni refused. The mother in her greed called the golden mallard to 
her one day when he came, and then took him with both hands and 
plucked him. Now the Bo^isaita’s feathers had this property that if 
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they were plucked out a^inst his wish, they ceased to be golden and 
became like a crane's feathers. And now the poor bird, though he 
stretched his wings, could not fly, and the woman flung him into a barrel 
and gave him food there. As time went on his feathers grew again 
(though they were plain white ones now), and he flew away to his own 
abode and never came back again. 


At the close of this story the Master said, ‘^Thiis you see, Brethren, how Fat 
Nandft wm as greedy in times past as she is now. And her greed then lost her 
the gold in the same way as her greed now will lose her the rarlic. Observe, 
moreover, how her greed has deprived the whole Sisterhood of their supply of 
garlic, and loam therefrom to bo moderate in your desires and to be content with 
what is given you, however small that may bo.” So saying, he uttered this 
stanza : — 

Content^ be, nor itch for further store. 

They seized the swan— but had its gold no more. 

So saying, the Master soundly rebuked the erring Sister and laid down the 

f irecopt that any Sister who should eat garlic would have to do penance. Then, 
477] making the connexion, he said, **Fat Nandfi. was the brahmin’s wife of the 
sto^, her three sisters were the brahmin’s three daughters, and 1 myself the 
goldien mallard.” 

[JVbte. The stoxy occurs at pp. 258-9 of Vol. iv. of the Vinaya. Of. La pottle 
aux <Bu/e d*or in La Fontaine (v. 13) Ac.] 


Ho. 137. 


BABBU-JATAKA. 


“Ghwe food to one eat '* — ^This story was told by the Master while at Jetavana, 
about the preewt respecting Kftnft’s mother. She was a lay-sister at S&vatthi 
known only as K&nft’s mother who had entered the Paths of Salvation and was 
of the Elect Her daughter was married to a husband of the same caste 

in another village, and some errand or other made her go to see her mother. A 
few days went by, and her husband sent a messenger to say he wished her to 
come back. The girl asked her mother whether she diould go, and the mother 
said she could not go back empty-handed alter so long an absence^ and set 
alKiut making a cake. Just then up camo a Brother going his round for alms, 
and the mother sat him down to the cake she had just b^ed. Away he went 

' The name means *one-^ed’. 
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and told another Brother, who came up just in time to set the aeoond cake 
that was hoked for the daughter to take home with her. He told a thini, and 
the third told a fourth, and so each fresh cake was taken by a fresh comer. 
The result of this was that the da^hter did not start on her way home, and 
the husband sent a second and a thira messenger after her. And the messa^ he 
sent by the third was that if his wife did not come bock, he should get another 
wife. And each message had exactly the same result So the husband took 
another wife, and at the news his former wife fell a-weeping. Knowing all this, 
the Master put on his robes early in the morning and went with his alms-bowl to 
the house of KAn&’s mother and sat down on the seat set for him. Then he asked 
why the daughter was crying, and, being told, spoke words of consolation to the 
mother, and arose and went back to the Monastery. 

Now the Brethren came to know how K&n& had been stopped three times 
from going back to her husband owing to the action of the four Brothers ; and 
one day they met in the Hall of Truth and began to talk about the matter. The 
Master came into the Hall [478] and asked what they were dimissing, and they 
told him. “Brethren,” said he, “think not this is the first time those four 
Brothers have brought sorrow on KAiift’s mother by eating of her store ; they did 
the like in days gone by too.” So saying he told this story of the past 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born a stone-cutter, and growing up became expert in 
working stones. Now in the KiLsi country there dwelt a very rich mer- 
chant who had amassed forty crores in gold. And when his wife died, so 
strong was her love of money that she was re-bom a mouse and dwelt 
over the treasure. And one by one the whole family died, including the 
merchant himself. Likewise the village became deserted and forlorn. At 
the time of our story the Bodhisatta was quarrying and shaping stones 
on the site of this deserted village; and the mouse used often to see him as 
she ran about to find food. At last she fell in love with him; and, 
bethinking her how the secret of all her vast wealth would die with her, she 
conceived the idea of enjoying it with him. So one day she came to the 
Bodhisatta with a coin in her mouth. Seeing this, he spoke to her 
kindly, and said, “Mother, what has brought you here with this coini” 
“It is for you to lay out for yourself, and to buy meat with for mo as 
well, my son.” Nowise loth, ho took the money and spent a halfpenny of 
it on meat which he brought to the mouse, who departed and ate to her 
heart's content. And this wont on, the mouse giving the Bodhisatta^ a 
coin every day, and he in return supplying her with meat. But it fell 
out one day that the mouse was caught by a cat. 

“ Don’t kill me,” said the mouse. 

“ Why not 1 ” said the cat. “ I’m as hungry as can be, and really must 
kill you to allay the pangs.” 

“ Firsts tell me whether you’re always hungry, or only hungry today.*’ 

“ Oh, every day finds me hungry again.” 

“Well then, if this be so, I will find you always in meat; [479] only 
let me go,” 
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** Mind you do then,” said the cat, and let the mowie go. 

Ab a consequenoe (rf thia the mouae had to divide the supplies of meat 
she got from the Bodhisatta into two portions and gave one half to the cat, 
keeping the other for herself. 

Now, as luck would have it, the same mouse was caught another day 
by a second cat and had to purchase her release on the same terms. So 
now the daily food was divided into three portions. And when a third 
cat caught the mouse and a like arrangement had to be made, the supply 
was divided into four portions. And later a fourth cat caught her, and the 
food had to be divided among five, so that the mouse, reduced to such 
short commons, grew so thin as to be nothing but skin and bone. 
Remarking how emaciated his friend was getting, the Bodhisatta asked the 
reason. Then the mouse told him all that had befallen her. 

*^Why didn’t you tell me all this before?” said the Bodhisatta. Cheer 
up, I’ll help you out of your trouble.” So he took a block of the purest 
crystal and scooped out a cavity in it and made the mouse get inside. 
*‘Now stop there,” said he, ^*and don’t fail to fiercely threaten and revile 
all who come near.” 

So the mouse crept into the crystal cell and waited. Up came one of 
the cats and demanded his meat. Away, vile grimalkin,” said the mouse ; 
“why should I supply you? go home and eat your kittens 1” Infuriated 
at these words, and never suspecting the mouse to be inside the crystal, 
the cat sprang at the mouse to eat her up ; and so furious was its spring 
that it broke the walls of its chest and its eyes started from its head. 
So that cat died and its carcase tumbled down out of sight. And the 
like fate in turn befell all four oats. And ever after the grateful mouse 
brought the Bodhisatta two or three coins instead of one as before, and by 
degrees she thus gave him the whole of the hoard. In unbroken friend- 
ship the two li^ together, till their lives ended and they passed away 
to fare according ro their deserts. 


The story told, the Master, as Buddha, uttered this stanza [480] 

Give food to one cat. Number Two appears: 

A third and foivth succeed in fruitful line; 

— ^Witness the four that by the crystal died. 

His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying, “These fbur 
Brethren were the four cats of those days, Ka^’s mother was the mouse, and 1 
the'stone-cutter.” 


\Not$, See Fiiiaya iv. 70 for the Introductory Story.] 
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No. 138. 

QODHA-JATAKA. 

With matted hair ” — ^This story was told by the Master while at Jetavana, 
about a hypocrite. The incidents were like those above related ^ 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was bom a lizard; and in a hnt hard by a village on the borders 
there lived a rigid ascetic who had attained the Five Knowledges, and was 
treated with great respect by the villagers. In an ant-hill at the end of - he 
walk where the recluse paced up and down, dwelt the Bodhisatta, and 
twice or thrice each day he would' go to the racluse and hear words of 
edification and holinesa Then with due obeisance to the good man, the 
Bodhisatta would depart to his own abode. After a certain time the 
ascetic bade farewell to the villagers and went away. In his stead there 
came another ascetic, a rascally fellow, to dwell in the hermitage. Assum- 
ing the holiness of the new-comer, tfie Bodhisatta acted towards him as to 
the first ascetic. One day an unexpected storm in the dry season brought 
out the ants on their hills*, and the lizards, coming abroad to eat them, were 
caught in great numbers [481] by the village folk; and some were served up 
with vinegar and sugar for the ascetic to eat. Pleased with so savoury a 
dish, he asked what it was, and learned that it was a dish of lizards. 
Hereon he reflected that he had a remarkably fine lizard as his neighbour, 
and resolved to dine off him. Accordingly he made ready the pot for 
cooking and sauce to serve the lizard in, and sat at the door of his hut 
with a mallet hidden under his yellow robe, awaiting the Bodhisatta’s 
coming, with a studied air of perfect peace. At evening the Bodhisatta 
came, and as he drew near, marked that the hermit did not seem quite the 
same, but had a look about him that boded no good. Snufihog up the 
wind which was blowing towards him fmm the hermit’s cell, the Bodhisatta 
smelt the smell of lizard's flesh, and at once realised how the taste of 
lizard had made the ascetic want to kill him with a mallet and eat him 
up. So he retirad homeward without caUing on the ascetic. Seeing that 
the Bodhisatta did not comjS, the ascetic judged that the lizard must have 
divined his plot, but marvelled how he could have discovered it Deter- 
mined that the luard should not escape^ he drew out the mallet and threw 


1 Appaiently No. 1S8. Of. No. 895. 


• Cl p. 808. 
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it, just hitting the tip of the lizard’s tail Quick as thought the Bodhisatta 
dashed into his fastness, and putting his head out by a different hole to 
that by which ho had gone in, cried, ** Rascally hypocrite, your garb of 
piety led me to trust you, but now I know your villainous nature. What 
has a thief like you to do with hermit’s clothing f ” Thus upbraiding the 
false ascetic, the Bodhisatta recited this stanza : — 

With matted hair and garb of skin 
Why a|)e th* ascetic’s piety? 

A saint without, thy heart within 
Is choked with foul impurity ^ 

[482] In this wise did the Bodhisatta expose the wicked ascetic, after 
which he retired into his ant-hill. And the wicked ascetic departed from 
that place. 


His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying, **Tho hyi)ocritc 
was the wicked ascetic of those days, Sariputta the good ascetic who lived in the 
hermitage before him, and I myself the lizard.” 


No. 139. 


ubhatobhattha-jAtaka. 

Uxnding v/nd her heating ,^ — This story the Master told while at the 
Bamboo Grove, abodt Devadatta. We hear that the Brethren, meeting together 
in the Hall of Truth, spoke one with another, saying that oven as a torch from a 
pyre, chaned at both ends and bedunged in the middle, does not serve as wood 
either in forest-tree or village-hearth, so Devadatta by giving up the world to 
follow this saying faith had only achieved a twofold shortcoming and failure, 
seeing that he had missed the comforts of a lay life yet had fallen short of his 
vQcauon as a Brother. 

Entering the Hall, the Master asked and was told what the Brethren wore 
talking of together. ^^Yes, Brethren,” said he, “and so too in days gone by 
Devadatta came to just such another two-fold failure.” So saying, he told this 
story of the past 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born a Tree-Sprite, and there was a certain village where 


^ Dhammapsda v. 894. 
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line-tisheriiieu dwelt in those days. And one of tliese hsliermen takini' 
his tackle went off with his little boy, and cast his hook into the most 
likely waters known to his fellow-fishermen. Now [483] a snag caught 
his hook and the fisherman could not pull it up. *'What a fine fish!’* 
thought he. '*l’d better send my boy off home to my wife and toll her to 
get up a quairel and keep the others at home, so that there’ll be none to 
want to go shares in my prize.” Accoi'dingly he told the lad to run ofi' 
home and tell his mother what a big fish he had hooked and how she was 
to engage the neighbours' attention. Then, fearing his line might break, 
he flung off his coat and dashed into the water to secure his prize. But 
as he groped about for the fish, he struck against the snag and put out 
both his eyes. Moi-eover a robber stole his clothes from the bank. In 
an agony of pain, with his hands pressed to his blinded eyes, he clambei*ed 
out trembling in every limb and tried to find his clothes. 

Meantime his wife, to occupy the neighbours by a quarrel on purpose, 
had tricked herself out with a palm-leaf behind one ear, and had blacked 
one eye with soot fi'om the saucepan. In this guise, nursing a dog, she 
came out to call on her neighbours. ** Bless me, you’ve gone mad,” said 
one woman to her. ^*Not mad at all,” retorted the fisherman’s wife; 
** you abuse me without cause with your slanderous tongue. Come your 
ways with me to the zemindar and I’ll have you fined eight pieces' for 
slander.” 

So with angi 7 words they went off to the zemindar. But when the 
matter was gone into, it was the fisherman’s wife who was fined ; and she 
was tied up and beaten to make her pay the fine. Now when the Tree- 
Spnte saw how misfortune had befallen both the wife in the vUlage and 
tlie husband in the forest, he stood in the fork of his tree and exclaimed, 
** Ah fisherman, both in the water and on land thy labour is in vain, and 
twofold is thy fiiilure.” So saying he uttered this stanza : — 

His blinding, and her beating, clearly show 

A twofold failure and a twofold woe^. 


[484] His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying, *‘Devadatta 
was the fisherman of those days, and 1 the Tree-Sprite.” 


^ The Pfili word here, as in No. 187, is kakHpana, But there it is diewn by the 
contest to be a golden coin ; whereas here the poverty of the fisher-folk snpports the 
view that the coin was of copper, as commonly. The fsot seems to be that the word 
ftolkljMipa, like some other names of Indian ooins, primarily indicated a weight of any 
coined metal,— whether gold, silver or copper. 

* Gf. Bkniwiiapada, page 147. 
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No. 140. 


KjlKA.*JlTAKA. 


“/n cecadeu drectd ^ — This stor^ Wiis told bv the Master while at Jetavaiia, 
about a sagacious counsellor. The incidents will be related in the twelfth book 
in connection with the Bhaddas&la-j&taka^ 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom a crow. One day the King’s chaplain went out 
from the city to the river, bathed there, and having perfumed and 
garlanded himself, donned his bravest array and came back to the city. On 
the archway of the city gate there sat two crows ; and oue of them said to 
his mate, mean to foul this brahinin’s head.” ‘*Oh, don’t do any such 
thing,” said the other ; for this brahmin is a great man, and it is an evil 
thing to incur the hatred of the great. If you anger him, he may destroy 
the whole of our kind.” I really must,” said the first. ** Very well, 
you’re sure to be found out,” said the other, and fiew quickly away. J ust 
when the brahmin was under the battlements, down dropped the filth 
upon him as if the crow were dropping a festoon. The enraged brahmin 
forthwith conceived hatred against all crows. 

Now at this time it chanced that a female slave in charge of a granary 
spread the rice out in the sun at the granary door and was sitting there to 
watch it, when she fell asleep. Just then up came a shaggy goat and fell 
to eating the liqe till the girl woke up and drove it away. Twice or three 
times the goat ^me back, as soon as she fell asleep, and ate the rice. 
[ 485 ] So when she had driven the creature away for the third time she 
bethought her that continued visits of the goat would consume half her store 
of rice and that steps must be taken to scare the animal away for good 
and so save her from so great a loss. So she took a lighted torch, and, 
sitting down, pretended to fall asleep as usual. And when the goat was 
eating, she suddenly sprang up and hit its shaggy back with her torch. 
At once the goat’s shaggy hide was all ablase, and to ease its pain, it 
dashed into a hay-shed near the elephant’s stable and rolled in the hay. 
So the shed caught fire and the flames spread to the stables. As these 
stahles caught fire, the elephants began to suffer, and many of them were 
badly burnt beyond the skill of the elephant-doctors to cure. When this 


> No. 466. 
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was reported to the King, he asked his chaplain whether he knew what 
would cure the elephants. ** Certainly I do, sire,” said the chaplain, and 
being pressed to explain, said his nostrum was crows’ fat. Then the King 
ordered crows to be killed and their fat taken. And forthwith there was 
a great slaughter of crows, but never was any fat found on them, and so 
they went on killing till dead crows lay in heaps everywhere. And a 
great fear was upon all crows. 

Now in those days the Bodhisatta had his dwelling in a great cemetery, 
at the head of eighty thousand crows. One of these brought tidings to 
him of the fear that was upon the crows. And the Bodhisatta, feeling 
that there was none but him who could essay the task, resolved to free 
his kinsfolk from . their great dread. Reviewing the Ten Perfections, 
and selecting therefrom Kindness as his guide, he flew without stopping 
right up to the King’s palace, and entering in at the open window 
alighted underneath the King’s throne. Straightway a servant tried to 
catch the bird, but the King entering the chamber forbade him. 

Recovering himself in a moment, the Great Being, remembering 
Kindness, came forth from beneath the King’s throne and spoke thus to 
the King; — ^*Sire, a king should remember the maxim that kings should 
not walk according to lust and other, evil passions in ruling their kingdoms. 
Before taking action, it is meet first to examine and know the whole 
matter, and then only to do that which being done is salutary. If kings 
do that which being done is not salutary, they fill thousands with a 
great fear, even the fear of death. [486] And in prescribing crows’ 
fat, your chaplain was prompted by revenge to lie ; for crows have 
no fat.” 

By these words the King’s heart was won, and he bade the Bodhisatta 
be set on a throne of gold and there anointed beneath the wings with the 
choicest oils and served in vessels of gold with the Ring’s own meats and 
drink. Then when the Great Being was filled and at ease, the King said, 
**Sage, you say that crows have no fat. How comes it that they have 
none!” 

** In this wise,” answered the Bodhisatta with a voice that filled the 
whole palace, and he proclaimed the Truth in this stanza : — 

In ceaseless dread, with all mankind for foes, 

Their life is passed; and hence no fat have crows. 

This explanation given, the Great Being taught the King, saying, 
** Sire, kings should nev^r act without examining and knowing the whole 
matter.” Well pleased, the King laid his kingdom at the Bodhisatta’s feet^ 
but the Bodhisatta restored it to the King, whom he established in the 
Five Precepts, beseeching him to shield all living creatures from harm. 
And the King was moved by these words to grant immunity to all living 
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creatures, and in pai'ticular he was unceasingly bountiful to crows. Every 
day he had six bushels of rice cooked for them and delicately flavoui-ed, 
and this was jgiven to the crows. But to the Great Being thero was 
given food such as the Ring alone ate. 


His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying, “Ananda was 
King of Benares in those days, and 1 myself the king of the crows.* 


No. 141. 

OODHA*JATAKA. 


[487] “Boci company ” — This story was told by the Master while at the 
Bamboo-grove, about a traitorous Brother. The introductory incident is the 
same as that told in the Mahil&-mukha-j&taka^. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benai-es, the 
Bodhisatta was born an iguana. When he grew up he dwelt in a big burrow 
in the river bank with a following of many hundreds of other iguanas. 
Now the Bodl^isatta had a son, a young iguana, who was great friends 
with a charaeleo^ whom he used to clip and embrace. This intimacy being 
reported to the iguana king, he sent for his young son and said that such 
friendship was misplaced, for chameleons wei-e low creatures, and that if the 
intimacy was persisted in, calamity would befall the whole of the tribe of 
iguanas. And he enjoined his son to have no more to do with the 
chameleon. But the son continued in his intimacy. Again and again 
did the Bodhisatta speak with his son, but finding his words of no avail, 
and foreseeing danger to the iguanas from the chameleon, he had an outlet 
cut on one side of their burrow, so that there might be a means uf escape 
in time of need. 

Now as time went on, the young iguana grew to a great sise, whilst 
the chameleon never grew any bigger. And as these mountainous em- 
braces of the young giant grew painful indeed, the chameleon foresaw 


1 No. 26, 
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that they would be the death of him if they went pn a few days longer, 
and he resoWed to combine with a hunter to destroy the whole tribe of 
iguanas. 

One day in the summer the ants came out after a thunder-storm', and 
[488] the iguanas darted hither and thither catching them and eating 
them. Now there came into the forest an iguana trapper with spade and 
dogs to dig out iguanas; and the chameleon thought what a haul he 
would put in the trapper's way. So he went up to the man, and, lying 
down before him, asked why he was about in the forest. '*To catch 
iguanas,*’ was the reply. “Well, I know where there’s a burrow of 
hundreds of them,” said the chameleon; “bring fire and brushwood and 
follow me.” And he brought the trapper to where the iguanas dwelt 
“Now,” said the chameleon, “put your fuel in there and smoke the 
iguanas out. Meantime let your dogs be all round and take a big stick in 
your hand. Then as the iguanas dash out, strike them down and make a 
pile of the slain.” So saying, the treacherous chameleon withdrew to a 
spot hard by, where he lay down, with his head up, saying to himself, — 
“ This day I shall see the rout of my enemy.” 

The tmpper set to work to smoke the iguanas out; and fear for their 
lives drove them helter-skelter from their burrow. As they came out, the 
trapper knocked them on the head, and if he missed them, they fell 
a prey to his dogs. And so thei'e was great slaughter among the iguanas. 
Realising that this was the chameleon’s doing, the Bodhisatta cried, “ One 
should never make friends of the wicked, for such bring sorrow in their 
train. A single wicked chameleon has proved the bane of all these 
iguanas.” So saying, he escaped by the outlet he had provided, uttering 
this stanza: — 


Bod company can never end in good. 
Through friendship with one solo chameleon 
The tribe of iguanas mot their end. 


[489] His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying, “Devadatta 
was the chameleon of those days; this traitorous Brother was the disobedient 
young iguana, the son of the Bodhisatta; and 1 myself the king of the iguanas.” 


^ Makkhikd may refer to the wings which the ants get in India at the beginning 
of the rainy season ; of. p. 297 . 
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No. 142. 

siqAla-jAtaka. 


tightening This ato^ was told by the Master while at the 

Bamboo-grove, about Devadatta’s ^oing about to kill him. For, hearing the 
Brethren talking together as to this in the Hall of Truth, the Master said that, 
as Devadatta acted now, so he acted in times gone by, yet failedT-to his own 
grievous hurt->-of his wicked purpose. And so saying, he told this story of the 
past. 


Once on a time when Bralimadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born a jackal, and dwelt in a chamel-grove with a great 
following of jackals of whom he was king. And at that time there was 
a festival held at BAjagaha, and a very wet festival it was, with everybody 
drinking hard. Now a parcel of rogues got hold of victual and drink in 
abundance, and putting on their best clothes sang and made merry over 
their fare. By midnight the meat was all gone, though the liquor still 
held out Then on one asking for more meat and being told there was 
none left, said the fellow, ** Victuals never lack while I am about. I’ll off 
to the charnel-grove, kill a jackal prowling about to eat the coi'pses, and 
bring back some meat” So saying he snatched up a club and made his 
way out of the city by the sewer to the place, where he lay down, club in 
hand, feigning to be dead. Just then, followed by the other jackals, the 
Bodhisatta came np and marked the pretended corpse. Suspecting the 
fraud, he determine to sift the matter. So he went round to the lee side 
and knew by the scent that the man was not really dead. Resolving to 
make the man look foolish before leaving him, the Bodhisatta stole near 
and took hold of the club with his teeth and tugged at it. The rascal 
did not leave go: not perceiving the Bodhisatta’s approach, he [490] 
took a tighter grip. Hereon the Bodhisatta stepped back a pace or two 
and said, ** My good man, if you had been dead, you would not have 
tightened your grip on your club when 1 was tugging at it, and so have 
betrayed yourself.” So saying, he uttered this stanza ' 

Thy tightening grip upon thy club doth show 

Thy rank imposture— thou’rt no ooipse, 1 trow. 

Finding that he was discovered, the rogue sprang to his feet and flung 
bis club at the Bodhisatta, but missed bis aim. **Be off, you brute,” said 
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he, <<I’ve missed you this time.” Taming round, the Bodhisatta said, 
**Tnie you have missed mo, but be assured you will not miss the torments 
of the Great Hell and the sixteen Lesser HeUa” 

Buopty-handed, the rogue left the cemetery and, after bathing in a 
ditch, went back into the city by the way he had come. 


His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth bv saying, ‘‘Devadatta was 
the rogue of those times, and I the king of the jackals.’^ 


No. 143. 


VIROCANA-JiTAKA. 


“Toiir numgUd corpie.^ — This story was told by the Master while at the 
Bamboo-grove, about Dcvadatta's efibrts to pose as a Buddha at Qayftslsa^ 
For when his spiritual Insight left him and he lost the honour and profit which 
once were his, he in his perplexity asked the Muster to oonoede the Pive Points. 
This being refiised, ho mime a schism in the Brotherhood and departed to 
Gayftslsa with five hundred young Brethren, pupils of the Buddha’s two chief 
disciples, but as yet unversed in the Law and the Rule. With this following he 
perform^ the acts of a separate Brotherhood gathered tewether within the same 
precincts. Knowing weU the time when the knowledge of these young Brethren 
should ripen, the Master sent the two Elders to them. Seeing tnese^ [491] 
Devadatta joyfully set to work expounding far into the night with (as he 
flattered himself) the masterly power of a Buddha. Then posing as a Buddha 
he said, **Tho assembly, reverend S&riputta, is still alert and sleepless. Will you 
be so good as to think of some religious discourse to address to the Brethren ? 
My bimk is aching with my labours, and I must rest it awhila” So saying be 
went away to lie down. Then those two chief disciples taught the Brethien, 
enlightening them as to the Fruitions and the Path% till in the end they won 
them all over to go back to the Bamboo-grova 

Finding the Monastery emptied of the Brethren, Kokftlika went to Devadatta 
and told him how the two disciples had broken up his following and left the 
Monastery empty : ** and yet here you still lie nsleeis” said ha So saying he 
stripped off Dcvadatta’s outer cloth and kicked him on the chest with as little 
compunction as if he were knocking a roof-peg into a mud-wall The blood 
gushed out of Devadatta's mouth, and ever after he suflbred ftom the effects of 
the blow*. 

* See pp. 84 and 86 mgra. 

* The Fifiepe aeeount (Cslkwoppe viL 4) omils the sfmplj stating that 

KoksHka **awoke” Devadatta, and that, at the news of the dsfbetlon, ^'wann Uood 
gushed out of Devadatta’s month.” In other aooounts (Spsnos HM|j and Bigandst) 
It is stsled that Devadatta died then and there. 
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Said the Master to Ssripattai ‘‘What was Devadatta doing when you got 
there?” And Sftriputta answered that, though posing as a Buddha, eril had 
befallen him. Said the Blaster, “Even as now, Sflinputta, so in former times too 
has Devadatta imitated me to his own hurt” Tim, at the Elder’s request, he 
told this stoiy of the past 


Onoe on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was a mimed lion and dwelt at Gold Den in the Himalayas. 
Bounding forth one day from his lair, he looked North and West^ South 
and East^ and roared aloud as he went in quest of prey. Slaying a large 
buflblo, he devoured the prime of the oaroass, after which he went down to 
a pool, and having drunk his fill of crystal water turned to go towards 
his den. Now a hungry jackal, suddenly meeting the lion, and being 
unable to make his escape, threw himself at the lion’s feet Being asked 
what he wanted, the jackal replied, “Lord, let me be ^y servant” 
“Yeiy well,” said the lion; “serve me and you shall feed on prime meat” 
So saying, he went with the jackal following to Gold Den. Thenceforth 
the lion’s leavings fell to the jackal, and he grew fat 

Lying one day in his den, the lion told the jackal to scan the valleys 
from the mountain top, to see whether there were any elephants or horses 
or bufUos about, or any other animals [492] of which he^ the jadkal, was 
fond. If any such were in sight, the jackal was to report and say with due 
obeisance, “Shine forth in thy might, Lord.” Then the lion promised to 
kill and eat, giving a part to the jaclml So the jackal used to climb the 
heights, and whenever he espied below beasts to his taste, he would report 
it to the lion, and falling at his feet, say, “Shine forth in thy might. Lord.” 
Hereon the lion would nimbly bound forth and slay the beast, even if it 
were a rutting efophant, and share the prime of the carcass with the 
jackal. Glutted with his meal, the jackal would then retire to his den and 
sleep. 

Now as time went on, the jackal grew bigger and bigger till he grew 
haughty. “Have not 1 too four 1^1” he asked himself. “Why am I a 
pensioner day by day on others’ bounty! Henceforth I will kill elephsnts 
and other beasts, for my own eating. The li<m, king of beasts, only kills 
them because of the formula, ‘Shine forth in thy mii^t, Lord.’ I’ll make 
the lion call out to me, ‘Shine forth in thy might, jackal,’ and then Til kill 
an elephant for myseli” Accordingly he went to the lion, and pointing 
out that he had long lived on what the lion had killed, told his desire to 
eat an elephant of his own killing, ending with a request to the lion to let 
him, the jackal, couch in the lion’s comer in Gold Den whilst the Uon was 
to dimb tl^ mountain to look out for an elephant The quarry fbund, he 
asked that the lion should come to him in the den and say, ‘Shine forth in 
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thy might, jackal’ He begged the lion not to grudge him thia much. 
Said the lion, ** Jackal, only lions can kill elephants, nor has the world 
ever seen a jackal able to cope with them. Give up this fuoicy, and con- 
tinue to feed on what 1 kill.” But say what the lion could, the jackal 
would not give way, and still pressed his request. So at last the lion 
gave way, and biding the jackal couch in the den, climbed the peak and 
thence espied an elephant in rut Betuming to the mouth of the cave, 
he said, ”Shine forth in thy might, jackal.” Then from Gold Den the 
jackal [493] nimbly bounded forth, looked around him on all four sides, 
and, thrice raising its howl, sprang at the elephant, meaning to fhsten on 
its head. But missing his aim, he alighted at the elephant’s feet The 
infuriated brute- raised its right foot and crushed the jackal’s head, 
trampling the bones Into powder. Then pounding the carcass into a mass, 
and dunging upon it, the elephant dashed trumpeting into the forest 
Seeing all this, the B^hisatta observed, **Now shine forth in thy might, 
jackal,” and uttered this stanza : — 

Your mangled corpse, your brains mashed into day. 

Prove how you've shone forth in your might to-day. 

Thus spake the Bodhisatta, and living to a good old age he passed 
away in the fulness of time to fare acooi'ding to his deserts. 


His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying, “Devadatta was 
the jackal of those days, and I the lion.” 


No. 141 

NAil^QUTTHA-JlTAKA. 

** VSU i/iflUaMcki.”— This stoiy was told by the Master while at Jetavana, 
toudiing the false austority of the Ajlvikas, or naked ascetics. Tradition tells us 
that behind Jetavana they used to practise fiilse austerities^ ▲ number of the 
Biethren seeing them there painfiiUy squatting on their beds, swinging in the air 
like bat% rsdining on thcnis, scorching themselves with five flzes^ and so Ibrth in 

1 Sec (e.g.) Nikdya, pp. 77-8, for a eatalcgns of aseetio anstsiitiss, to 

which saify Buddhism was stroodj cppossd. 
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their various fidse ansterities^were moved to ask the Blessed One whether any 
good resulted therefrom. **None whatsoever,’* answered the Ifaster. ^In days 
gone by, the wise and good went into the forest with their birth-fire^ thinldug to 
pr^t by such austeritm; but, finding themselves no better for all their saorifioes 
to Fire and for all similar praotioes, straightw^ doused the birth-fire with water 
till it went out By an act of Meditation the Knowledges and Attainments were 
^ned and a title won to the Brahma Realm.* So saying he told this story of 


[494] Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom a brahmin in the North country, and on the day of 
his birth his parents lit a birth-fire. 

In his sixteenth year they addressed him thus, "Son, on the day of 
your birth we lit a birth-fire for you. Now therefore choose. If you wish 
to lead a family life, learn the Tliree Vedas; but if you wish to attain to 
the Brahma Realm, take your fire with you into the forest and there 
tend it, so as to win Mahi-Brahmg*s favour and hereafter to enter into 
the Brahma Realm.” 

Telling his parents that a family life had no charms for him, he went 
into the forest and dwelt in a hermitage tending his fire. An ox was 
given him as a fee one day in a border-village, and when he had driven it 
home to his hermitage, the thought came to him to sacrifice a cow to 
the Lord of Fire. But finding that he had no salt, and feeling that the 
LordoOf Fire could not eat his meat-offering without it, he resolved to 
go back and bring a supply from the village for the purpose. So he tied up 
the ox and set off again to the village. 

While he was gone, a band of hunters came up and, seeing the ox, 
killed it and cooked themselves a dinner. And what they did not eat they 
carried ofl^ leaving\nly the tail and hide and the shanks. Finding 
only these sorry remaina on his return, the brahmin exclaimed, ”As 
this Lord of Fire cannot so much as look after his own, how shall he look 
after met It is a waste of time to serve him, bringing neither good nor 
profit” Having thus lost all desire to worship Fire, he said — ‘*My Lord of 
Fire^ if you cannot manage to protect yourself, how shall you protect met 
The meat being gone^ you must make diift to fare on this offaL” So saying, 
he threw on the fire the tail and the rest of the robbers* leavings and 
uttered this stanaa : — 

Vile Jitaveda^ hertfs the tail for you; 

And think younelf in luck to get so muchl [495] 

The prime meat’s gone; put up with tail to-day. 


^ Bss No. 85, p. 99. 
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So nying the Greet Being put the fire out with water and departed to 
become a reduce. And he won the Knowledgea and Attainmenta^ and 
ensured his re-birth in the Brahma Realm. 


His leaaou ended, the Master identified the Birth hj saying, "I was the asoetio 
who in those days quenched the firs.” 


No. 146. 


RlDHA-JlTAKA. 

many more?”— This stoi^ was told bv the Master while at Jetavana, 
about hankering after the wife of one’s mundane life. The incidents of the 
introductoiy stoiy will be told in the Indriya-j&taka^ 

The Master spoke thus to the Brother, *'lt is impossible to keep a guard over 
a woman ; no guard can keep a woman in the right j^th. You yourself found in 
former days that all your safeguards were unavailing ; and how can you now 
expect to have more success?” 

And so saying, he told this stoiy of the past 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was bom a parrot A certain brahmin in the Kasi country was as 
a father to him and to his younger brother, treating them like his own 
children. Potthapfida was the Bodhisatta’s name^ and Ridha his brother’a 
Now the brahmin had a bold bad wife. And as he was leaving home 
on business, he said to the two brothers, your mother, my wife, is 
minded to be naughty, stop her." We will, paj^,’’ said the Bodhisatta, ** if 
we can; [496] but if we oaa% we will hold our peace.” 

Having thus entrusted his wife to the parrots’ charge, the brahmin set 
out on his businesa Every day thenceforth his wife misconducted herself; 
there was no end to the stream of her lovers in and out of the house. 
Moved by the si|^t, Rhdha said to the Bodbisatta, “Brother, the parting 
iqjunotion of our father was to stop any misconduct on his wife’s part^ 
and now she does nothing but misconduct herself. Let us stop her." 


& No. 49S. 
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** Brother/' said the Bodhiaatte, ''your words are the words of folly. You 
might oarry a woman about in your arms and yet she would not be safe. 
So do not essay the impoesible." And so saying he uttered this etann : — 

How many more shall midnight bring? Your plan 
Is idle. Naught but wifely lore ooum curb 
Her lust ; and wifbly lore is lacking quite. 

And for the reasons thus given, the Bodhisatta did not allow his 
brother to speak to the brahmin’s wife, who oontinued to gad about to her 
heart’s content during her husband’s absence. On his return, the brahmin 
asked Potthapftda about his wife’s conduct, and the Bodhisatta faithfully 
related all that had taken place. 

** Why, father,” he said, ^^should you have anything more to do with so 
wicked a woman?” And he added these words, — “My father, now that I 
have reported my mother’s wickedness, we can dwell here no longer.” So 
saying, he bowed at the brahmin’s feet and flew away with R&dha to the 
forest. 


His lesson ended, the Master taught the Four Truths, at the close whereof 
the Brother who hankered after the wife of his mundane life was established in 
the fruition of the first Path. 

“This husband and wife,” said the Master, “were the brahmin and his wife of 
those days, Ananda was BSdha, and 1 myself Potthapfida.” 


No. 146. 


[497] kAka-jAtaka. 


“Oiir throaU are This story was told by the Master while at 

Jetavana, about a number of aged Brethrw. Whilst they were still of the world, 
they were rich and wealthy squires of S&vatthi, all friends of one another; ana 
tradition tells us that while they were engaged in good works they heard the 
Master preach. At once they cried, “We are old ; what to us are house and 
home f Let us join the Brotherhood, and following the Buddha’s lovriy doctrine 
make an end of sorrow.” 

So they riliared all their belongings amongst their dhildren and fiuniliee, and, 
leaving their tearflil kindred, they came to aric the Master to receive them into 
the P&therhood. But when admitted, they did not live the life of Brethren ; 
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and because of their age they failed to master the Tnith^. As in their life as 
householdeisi so now too when they were Brethren they Uved together, building 
themselves a cluster of neighbouring huts on the darts of the Monasteiy. Even 
when they went in quest of alms, they raerally made for their wived and 
children’s houses and ate there. In |>artiou!ar, all tiiese old men were maintained 
by the bounty of the wife of one of their number, to whose house each brought 
what he had received and there ate it^ with sauces and curries which she 
femished. An illness having carried her off, the Brethren went their way 
back to the monastenr, and falling on one anothers necks wallmd about be^ 
wailing the death of their benefeotress, the giver of sauces. The noise of their 
lamentation brought the Brethren to the spot to know what ailed them. And 
the aged men told how their kind benefeotress was dead, and that they wept 
because they had lost her and should never see her like a^^iu. Shocked at such 
impropriety, the Brethren talked together in the Hall of Truth about the cause 
of the old men’s sorrow, and they told the Master too, on his entering the Hall 
and asking what they were discussing. **Ah, Brethren,” said he^ “in umes past, 
also, this same woman’s death made them go about weeping and wailing; in 
those days she was a crow and was drowned in the sea, and these were toiling 
hard to empty all the water out of the sea in order to get her out, when the 
wise of those days saved them.” 

And so saying he told this story of the past. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was a sea-sprite. Now a crow with his mate came down in quest 
of food to the sea-shore [498] where, just before, certain persons had 
been offering to the N&gas a sacrifice of milk, and rice, and fish, and meat 
and strong drink and tlie like. Up came the crow and with his mate ate 
freely of the elements of the sacrifice, and drank a great deal of the spirits. 
So they both got very drunk. Then they wanted to disport themselves in 
the sea, and were trying to swim on the surf, when a wave swept the hen- 
crow out to sea and a fish came and gobbled her up. 

“Ob, my poor wife is dead,” cried the crow, bursting into tears and 
lamentations. Then a crowd of crows were diawn by his wailing to the 
spot to learn what ailed him. And when he told them how his wife 
had been carried out to sea, they all b^n with one voice to lament. 
Suddenly the thought struck them that they were stronger than the 
sea and that all they had to do was to empty it out and rescue their 
comrade! So they set to work with their bills to empty the sea 
out by mouthfuls, betaking themselves to dry land to rest so soon as 
their throats were sore with the salt water. And so they toiled away till 
their mouths and jaws were dry and inflamed and their eyes bloodshot, and 
they were ready to drop for weariness. Then in despair they turned to 
one another and said that it was in vain they laboured to empty the sea, 

1 Buddhism oombiasd nvmnoe for age witti mild contempt for aged noviees who, 
after a mundane life, vouohaafed the Mlvage of their daye and feeultiea to a creed 
only to be mastemd by hard thinking and ardent seal. 
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for no aooner bad they got rid of the water in one place than more flowed 
in, and there was all their work ‘to do over again; they would never 
succeed in baling the water out of the sea. And, so saying, they uttered 
thig stanza — 

Oiur throats axe tired, our mouths are sore; 

The sea refilleth evermore. 

Then all the crows fell to praising the beauty of her beak and eyes, her 
complexion, figure and sweet voice, saying that it was her excellencies 
that had provoked the sea to steal her from them. But [499] as they 
talked this nonsense, the sea-sprite made a bogey appear from the sea and 
so put them all to flight. In this wise they were saved. 


His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by sayinc, “The aged 
Brothei^s wife was the hen-crow of those days, and her husband the male crow ; 
the other aged Brethren were the rest of the crows, and I the sea-sprite.” 


No. 147. 

PUPPHAIUTTA-JlTAKA. 


“/ cownt it not as jpatn ” — This story was told by the Master while at Jeta- 
vana, about a Brother who was passion-tost. Being questioned by the Master, he 
admitted his fFailtjf>^xplaining that he longed for the wife of his mundane life, 
“For, oh sir!” said he^ “she is so sweet a woman that I cannot live without 
her.” 

“Brother,” said the Master, “she is hiumful to you. She it was that in former 
days was the means whereby you were impaled on a stake ; and it was for 
bewailing her at your death that you were reborn in ^elL Why then do you 
now long after her t” And so saying, he told the following story of the past. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was bom a Spirit of the Air. Mow in Benares there was held the 
night-festival of lLattik&; the city was decorated 4ike a city of the gods, 
and the whole people kept holiday. And a poor man had only a couple 
of coarse cloths which he had washed and pressed till they were in a 
hundred, nay, a thousand creases. But his wife said, “My husband, I want 
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a safflower-coloured cloth to wear outside &nd one to wear undemeatbi as 
I go about at the festival hanging round your neck/' 

*'How are poor people like us to get safflowers t” said ho. *'Put on 
your nice clean attire and come along.? 

I can't have them dyed with safflower, I don’t want to go at all,” 
said his wife. * *’Oet some other woman to go to the festival with you.” 
**Now why torment me like this! How are we to get safflowersl” 
‘^Where there’s a will, there’s a way,” retorted the woman. **Are 
there no safflowers in the king’s conservatoriesl” [500] 

'*Wife^” said he, *’the king’s conservatories are like a pool haunted 
by an ogre. There’s no getting in there, with such a strong guard on the 
watch. Give over this fancy, and be content with what you’ve got” 

But when it^s night-time and dark,” said she, ” what’s to stop a man’s 
going where he pleases)” 

As she persisted in her entreaties, his love for her at last made him 
give way and promise she should have her wish. At the hazard of his 
own life, he sallied out of the city by night and got into the conservatories 
by breaking down the fence. The noise he made in breaking the fence 
roused the guard, who turned out to catch the thief. They soon caught 
him and with blows and curses put him in fetters. In the morning he 
was brought before the king, who promptly ordered him to be impaled 
aliva Off he was hauled, with his hands tied behind his back, and led 
out of the city to execution to the sound of the execution-drum, and was 
impaled alive. Intense were his agonies; and, to add to them, the crows 
settled on his head and pecked out his eyes with their dagger-like beaka 
Yet, heedless of his pain, and thinking only of his wife, the man mur- 
mured to himself, ** Alas, I shall miss going to the festival with you arrayed 
in safflower-coloured cloths, with your arms twined round my neck.” So 
saying, he uttered this stanza : — 

I count it not as pain that, here impaled. 

By crows I’m tom. My heartfelt pain is this. 

That my dear wife will not keep holiday 
Attired in raiment gay of ruddy dye. 

And as he was babbling thus about his wife, he died and was reborn in 
heU. 


His lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth by saying, **This husband 
and wife were the husband and wife of those days also^ and I was the Spirit of 
Uie Air who made their story known.” 
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[501] SIOiUl-JilTAKA. 


'*Once tnUen, twice shy” — This story was told by the Mostor when at Jctavana, 
about subduinff desires. 

We are told that some five hundred rich friends, sons of merchants of Sftvatthi, 
were led by listening to the Master’s teachings to ^ve their hearts to the Truth, 
and that joining the Brotherhood they lived m Jetavaua in the part that An&tha- 
pindika paved with ^Id pieces laid side by side^. 

' Kow in the middle of a certain night thoughts of lust took hold of them, and, 
in their distress, they set themselves to lay hold once again of the lusts they had 
renounced. In that hour the Master raisM aloft the Imp of his omniscience to 
discover what manner of passion had hold of the Brethren in Jetavana, and, 
reading their hearts, perceived that lust and desire had sprung up within them. 
Like as a mother watches over her only child, or as a one-eyed man is careful of 
the one eye left him, even so watchful is the Master over his disciples ; — at mom 
or even, at whatsoever hour their ^lassions war against them, he will not let his 
faithful be overpowered but in that self-same hour subdues the raging lusts that 
beset them. Wherefore the thought came to him, **This is like as when thieves 
break into the city of an emperor ; I will unfold the Truth straightway to these 
Brethren, to the end that, subduing their lusts, 1 may roiise them to Arahatship." 

So he came forth from his pemimed chamber, and in sweet tones colled ny 
name for the venerable Elder, Anonda, Treasurer of the Faith. And the Elder 
came and with due obeisance stood before the Master to know his pleasure. Then 
the Master bade him assemble together in his perfumed chamber all the Brethren 
who dwdit in that quarter of Jetavana. Tradition says that the Master’s thought 
was that if *he summoned only those five hundred Brethren, they would conclude 
that he was aware of their lustful mood, and would be debaired by their agitation 
from receiving the Truth ; accordingly he summoned all the Brethren who dwelt 
there. And the Elder took a key and went from cell to cell summoning the 
Brethren till all were assembled in the perfiimed chamber. Then he made ready 
the Buddha-seat . In stately dignity like Mount Sineru resting on the solid earth, 
the Master seated himself on the Buddha-seat, making a glory shine round him of 
paired garlands upob garlands of six-coloured light, which divided and divided 
into masses of the size of a platter, of the size of a canopy, and of the size of a 
tower, until, like shafts of lightning, the rays reached to the heavens above. It 
was even as when the sun rises, stirring the ocean to the depths. 

With reverent obeisance and reverent heor^ the Brethren entered and took 
their seats around him, encompassing him as it were within an orange curtain. 
Then in tones as of Mahft-Brahm& the Master [fi02] said, ^'Brethren, a Brother 
should not harbour the three evil thoughts,— lust, hatred and cruelty. Never let 
it be imagined that, wicked desires are a trivial matter. For sudi desires are 
like an enemy; and an enemy is no trivial matter, bu^ given opportunity, works 
only destruction. Even so a desire, though small at its first arising, has only to 
be allowed to grow, in order to work utter destruction. Desire is UKe poison in 
food, like the itch in the skin, like a viper, like the tiiunderbolt of India, ever to 
be wunned, ever to be fetaisd. Whensoever desire arises, forthwith, without 

^ Or ‘paved with ororee.* See Vinaya, Cullav. vL 4. 9, trandated in S. B. E,, 
Volume zz., page 188. Cf. also Jdtaka (text) i. 99. 
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finding a moment’s harbourage in the heart, it should be emlled by thotmht and 
reflection,— like as a raindrop rolls at once off the leaf of the lotus. The wise 
of former times so hated even a slight desire that they crushed it out before it 
could grow laiger.” And so saying, he told this story of the past. 


Once on a time when Brahniadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was re-bom into life as a jackal and dwelt in the foi'est by the 
river-side. Now an old elephant died by the banks of the Ganges, and the 
jackal, finding the carcass, congratulated himself on lighting upon such a 
store of meat. First he bit the trunk, but that was like biting a plough- 
handle. '^There’s no eating here,” said the jackal and took a bite at a 
tusk. But that was like biting bones. Then he tried an ear, but that was 
like chewing the rim of a winnowing-basketw So he fell to ou the stomach, 
but found it as tough as a grain-basket The feet were no better, for they 
were like a mortar. Next he tried the tail, but that was like the pestle. 
''That won’t do either,” said the jackal; and having failed elsewhere to 
find a toothsome part, he tried the rear and found that like eating a soft 
cake. *^At last,” said he, “IVe found the right place,” and ate his way 
right into the belly, where he made a plenteous meal off the kidneys, heart 
and the rest, quenching his thirst with the blood. And when night came 
on, he lay down inside. As he lay there, the thought came into the 
jackal’s mind, '^This carcass is both meat and house to me, and wherefore 
should I leave iti” So there ho stopped, and dwelt in the elephant’s 
inwaids, eating away. Time wore on till the summer sun and the 
summer winds dried and shrank the elephant’s hide, [503] until the 
entrance by which the jackal had got in was closed and the interior was in 
utter darkness. Thus the jackal was, as it were, out off from the world 
and confined in the interspace between the worlds. After the hide, the 
flesh dried up and the blood was exhausted. In a freniy of despair, he 
rushed to and fro beating against his prison walls in the fruitless endeavour 
to escape. But as he bobbed up and down inside like a ball of rice in a 
boiling saucepan, soon a tempest broke and the downpour moistened the 
shell of the carcass and restored it to its former state, till light shone like 
a star through the way by which the jackal had got in. ** Saved I savedl” 
cried the jackal, and, backing into the elephant’s head made a rush head-first 
at the outlet He managed to get through, it is true, but only by leaving 
all his hair on the way. And first he ran, then he halted, and then sat 
down and sorvqred his hairless body, now smooth as a palm-stem. ** Ah 1” 
he exclaimed, ^^this misfortune has befallen me because of my greed and 
my greed alone. Henceforth I will not be greedy nor ever again get into 
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the caroass of an elephant.** And his terror found expi'oasiun in this 
stanza: — 

Once bitten, twice shy. Ah, great was my fear! 

Of elephants* inwards henoefora I’ll steer clear. 

And with these words the jackal made off, nor did he ever again so 
much as look either at that or at any other elephant*8 carcass. And 
thenceforth he was never greedy sixain. 


His lesson ended, the Master said, *<Brethren^ never let desires take root in 
the heart but pluck them out wheresoever they spring up.” [504] Having preached 
the Four Truths (at the close whereof those five hundred Brethren won Arahatship 
and the rest won varying lesser d^grm of salvation), the Master identified the 
Birth as follows : — *4 was myself the jackal of those aaya.” 


No. 149. 


BKAPA^^A-JXTAKA. 


poUon /ttfA**— This story was told about the Licchavi Prince Wicked of 
Ves&ll by the Master when he was living in the gabled house in the great forest 
near Ve^I. In 'those days Vesftll enjoyed marvellous prosperity. A triple wall 
encompassed the dity, each wall a league distant from the nez^ and there were 
three gates with watch-towers. In that city there were always seven thousand 
seven hundred and seven kings to govern me kingdom, and a like number of 
viceroys, mneral^ and treasurors. Among the kings* sons was one known as 
Wiclora Licchavi Prince, a fierce, passionate and cruel young man, always 
punishing^ like an enra^ viper. Such was his peuasionate nature that no 
one could say more than two or three words in his presence; and neither 
parents, kindred, nor finends could make him better. 1 m at last his parents 
resolvea to bring the uimvemable youth to the All-Wise Buddha, realising that 
none but he could possiblv tame their son’s fierce spirit. So they brought him 
to the Master, whom, with due obeisance^ they bsMught to read the youth a 
lecture. 

Then the Master addressed the prince and said: — ** Prince, human beings 
should not be passionate or cruel or ferocious. The fierce man is one who is 
harsh and imkind alike to the mother that bore him. to his father and child, to 
his brothers and sisters, and to his wifia, finends and kindred ; inspiring terror 
lilra a viper darting forward to bite^ like a robber springing on his victim in the 
forest, like an ogre advancing to devour, — ^the fierce man straightway will be 
re-bom after this life in hdl or other place of punishment; and even in this life^ 
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however much adorned he is, he looks ugly. Be his face beautiful as the orb of 
the moon at the full, yet is it loathly as a lotus scorched by flames, as a disc of 
gold overworn with filth. It is such rage that drives men to slay themsdves with 
the sword, to tidce poison, to hang tnemselvei^ and to throw themselves from 
precipices ; and so it comes to pass that, meeting their death by reason of their 
own rage, they are re-bom into torment. So too they who injure others, are 
hated even in this life and shall for their sins pass at the body’s death to hell 
and punishment ; and when once more they are bora as men, [605] disease and 
sickness of eye and ear and of every kind ever beset them from their birth onward. 
Wherefore let all men shew kindness and be doers of good, and then assuredly 
hell and punishment have no fears for them.” 

Such was the power of this one lecture upon the prince that his pride was 
humbled forthwith ; his arrogance and selfishness passea ftom him, and nis heart 
was turned to kindness and love. Nevermore did he revile or strike^ but became 
sentle as a snake with drawn fangs, as a crab with broken claws, as a bull with 
oroken horns. 

Marking this change of mood, the Brethren talked together in the Hall of 
Truth of how the Licchavi Prince Wicked, whom the ceamess exhortations of 
his parents could not curb, had been subdued and humbled with a single ex- 
hortation by the All-Wise Buddha, and how this was like taming six rutting 
elephants at once. Well had it been said that, ‘The elephant-tamer. Brethren, 
guides the elephant he is breaking in, making it to go to right or left, backward 
or forward, according to his will ; in like manner the horse-tamer wd the ox- 
tamer with horses and oxen ; and so too the Blessed One, the All-wise Buddha, 
guides the man he would train aright, raides him whithersoever he wills idong 
any of the eight directions, and makes his pupil discern shapes external to him- 
self. Such is the Buddha and He alone,’— and so forth, down to the words, — 
‘He that is hailed as chief of the trainers of men, supreme in bowing men to the 
yoke of Truths’ “For, sirs,” said the Brethren, “there is no trainer of men like 
unto the Supreme Buddha.” 

And here the Master entered the HaH and questioned them as to what they 
were discussing. Then they told him, and he said, “Brethren, this is not the 
first time that a single exhortation of mine has conquered the prince ; the like 
happened before.” 

And BO saying, he told this story of the past. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta came to life again as a brahmin in the North country, and when he 
grew up he first learned the Three Vedas and all learning, at Takkasilfi, and 
for some time lived a mundane life. But when his parents died he became 
a recluse, dwelling in the Himalayas, and attained the mystic Attainments 
and Knowledges. There he dwelt a long time, till need of salt and other 
necessaries of life brought him back to the paths of men, and he came to 
Benares, where he took up his quarters in the royal pleasaunoe. Next day 
he dressed himself with care and pains, and in the best garb of an ascetic 
went in quest of alms to the city [506] and came to the king’s gate. The 
king was sitting down and saw the Bodhisatta from the window and marked 
within himself how the hermit, wise in heart and soul, fixing his gase 
immediately before him, moved on in lion-like miqesty, as though at every 

^ The quotation has not been traoed in published texts. 
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footstep he were depositing a purse of a thousand pieces. goodness 
dwell anywhere,” thought the king, *4t must be in this man's breast" So 
summoning a courtier, he bade him bring the hermit into the presence. 
And the courtier went up to the Bodhisatta and with due obeisance, took 
his alms-bowl from his hand. **How now, your excellency?” said the 
Bodhisatta. <*The king sends for your i-everence,” replied the courtier. 
‘*My dwelling," said the Bodhisatta, "is in the Himalayas, and 1 have not 
the king’s favour." 

So the courtier went back and reported this to the king. Bethinking 
him that he had no confidential adviser at the time, the king bade the 
Bodhisatta be brought, and the Bodhisatta consented to come. 

The king greeted him on his entrance with great courtesy and )>ade him 
be seated on a golden throne beneath a royal parasol. And the Bodhisatta 
was fed on dainty food which had been made ready for the king’s own 
eating. 

Then the king asked where the ascetic lived and learned that his home 
was in the Himalayas. 

"And where are you going now ?’* 

" In search, sire, of a habitation for the rainy season." 

" Why not take up your abode in my pleasaunce ? ” suggested the king. 
Then, having gained the Bodhisatta’s consent, and having eaten food 
himself, he went with his guest to the pleasaunce and there hod a hermitage 
built with a cell for the day, and a cell for the night. This dwelling was 
provided with the eight requisites of an ascetic. Having thus installed the 
Bodhisatta, the king put him under the charge of the gardener and went 
back to the jialace. So it came to pass that the Bodhisatta dwelt thence- 
foi'ward in the king’s pleasaunce, and twice or thrice every day the king 
came to visit him* 

Now the kiii|[ had a fierce and passionate son who was known as 
Prince Wicked, who was beyond the control of his father and kinsfolk. 
Oouncillors, brahmins and citizens all pointed out to the young man the 
error of his ways, but in vain. He paid no heed to their counsela And 
the king felt that the only hope of reclaiming his son lay with the virtuous 
ascetic. So as a last chance [507] he took the prince and handed him 
over to the Bodhisatta to deal with. Then the Bodhisatta walked with 
the prince in the pleasaunce till they came to where a seedling Nimb tree 
was growing, on which as yet grew but two leaves, one on one side, one on 
the other. 

"Taste a leaf of this little tree, prince,” said the Bodhisatta, " and see 
what it is like." 

The young man did so ; but' scarce had he put the leaf in his mouth, 
when he spat it out with an oath, and hawked and spat to get the taste out 
of his mouth. 
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What is the matteri prinoe 1 ” asked the Bodhisatta. 

‘‘Sir, to-day this tree only saggests a deadly poison; but^ if left to 
grow, it will prove the death of many persons,” said the prince, and 
forthwith plucked up and crushed in his hands the tiny growth, reciting 
these lines : — 


If poison lurk in the baby tree. 

What will the full growth prove to be? 

Then said the Bodhisatta to him, “ Prince^ dreading what the poisonous 
seedling might grow to, you have tom it up and rent it asunder. Even as 
you acted to the tree, so the people of this kingdom, dreading what a prince 
so fierce and passionate may become when king, will not place you on the 
throne but uproot you like this Nimb tree and drive you forth to exile. 
Wherefore take warning by the tree and henceforth shew mercy and abound 
in loving-kindness.’* 

fVom that hour the prince’s mood was changed. He grew humble and 
meek, merdfiil and overflowing with kindness. Abiding by the Bodhisatta’s 
counsel, [508] when at his father’s death he came to be king, he abounded 
in charity and other good works, and in the end passed away to fare 
according to his deserts. 


His lesson ended, the Master said, "So, Brethren, this is not the first time 
that 1 have tamed Prinoe Wicked ; i did the same in days gone by.” Then 
he identified the Birth by saying, "The Licchavi Prinoe Wicked of ^day was 
the Prince Wicked of the story, Ananda the king, and I the ascetic who exhorted 
the prinoe to goodness.” 


No. 160. 


saAjIya-jItaka 

a viUain ,” — This story was told by the Master when at the Bamboo- 
grove, about King AjStsaattu’s adherence to false teachers^ For he believed in 
that rancorous foe of the Buddhas, the base and widted Devadatta, and in bis 
inlktuatioii, wishing to do honour to Devadatta, eipended a vast sum in erecting 
a monastiiy at GayiHia. And following Devadatta’s wicked counsels^ he dew 

* Bee Fieaga, OuUav. viL 8. i- (translated in S. B. JB. zz. pp. 949 Aa). In the 
SibmlUUi^kdla SuUa^ the Dliglia Niklja gives the inddents of this introduetoiy story 
and makes the King oonfiiss to having killed his father (VoL i. p. 8^. 
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the good and virtuoiie old Kin^ his father, who had entered on the Fhths, thereby 
destroying his own chanoe of tnnning like goodness and virtue, and bringing great 
woe u^n himself. 

Heariiw that the earth had swallowed up Devadatta, he feared a like fete for 
himself. And such was the freniy of his terror that he r^ed not of his kingdom’s 
welfare, slept not upon his bed, but ranged abroad quaking in every limb, like a 
young dephant in an agon^ of pain. In fenov he saw the earth yawning for him. 
and uie flames of hell (ferting forth ; he could see himself fastens down on a bed 
of burning metal with iron umoes being thrust into his body. Like a wounded 
cock, not for one instant was he at peace. The desire came on him to see 
the All- Wise Buddha, to be reconciled to hi^ and to ask guidance of him ; 
but bemuse of the magnitude of his transmssions he shrank from coming into 
the Buddha’s presence. When the Kattika festival came round, and by night 
Ri^agaha was illuminated and adorned like a city of the gods, the King, as he 
sat on high umn a throne of gold, saw Jivalm Komarabhaoca sitting near. 
The idea flashed across his mind to go with Jivaka to the Buddha, but ne felt 
he could not say outright that he would not go alone but wanted Jivaka to 
take him. No ; the better course would be, uter praising the beauty of the 
night, [ 600 ] to mpose sitting at the feet of some sage or brahmin, and to ask 
the courtiers wnat teacher can give the heart peace. Of course, they would 
severally praise their own masters ; but Jivalm would be sure to extol the 
All-Enlightened Buddha; and to the Buddha the King with Jivaka would go. 
So he burst into fivefold praises of the night, saying — “How feir, sir& is this 
dear cloudless night ! How beautiful ! How charming! How delightful ! How 
lovely^ ! What sage or brahmin shall we seek out, to see if haply he may give 
our hearto peace?” 

Then one minister recommended Parana Kassapa, another Makkhali OosOla, 
and others again Ajita Kesakambala, Kakudha Kaccftyana, Safljaya Belaft^i- 
putta, or Ni^aqjha Nftthapiitta. All these names the King hem in silence, 
waiting for his chief minister, Jivaka, to speak. But Jivaka, suspecting that 
the King’s real object was to make him speak, kept silence in order to make sure. 
At last the King said, “ Wdl, my gpod JivakiL why have you nothing to say ?” 
At the word Jivaka arose mm ms seat, ana witn hands clasped in adoration 
towards the Blessed One, cried, “Sire, yonder in my mango-grove dwells the 
All-Enlightened Buddha with thirteen hundred and fifty Brethm. This is the 
high fame that has arisen concerning him.” And here he proceeded to recite 
the nine titles of honour ascribed to him, beginning with * Venerable*.’ When 
he had further shewn how from his birth onwards the Buddha’s powers had 
surpM^^ all the earlier presa^ and expectations, Jivaka said, “Unto him, the 
Blessed One, let thaKin^; repair, to hear the truth and to put questiona” 

His object thus iittalned, the Kinff asked Jivaka to have the elephants mt 
ready and went in royal state to Jivaka’s mango-grove, where he found in Qie 
perfumed pavilion the Buddha amid the Brotherhood which was tranquil as the 
ocean in porfect repose. Look where he would, the Kin^s eye saw only the 
endless ranks of the Brethren, exceeding in numbers any following he haa ever 
seen. Pleased with the demeanour of the Brethren, the King bowed low and 
spoke words of praisa Then saluting the Buddha, he seated himadf, and 
aiwed him the question, *Wbat is the firuit of the religious life?’ And the 
Blessed One gave utterance to the S&maxiiiaphala Sutta in two sections*. Glad 
at he^ the King made his peace with the Buddha at the close of the Sutta, 
and rising up departed with solemn obeisance. Soon after the King had gone, 

* These sxolamationB are miqurinted as verse in the Pill text. It is enrioos that 
the order is somewhat transposed hexe^ as oompaxed with the opening words of the 
SdmaMaphala Suita, 

* See p. 49 of VoL X. of the Bl^ Nikiya for the list. 

* In the Dlgha NikSya there is no division of the Sutta into two bhinavlras or 
sections. 
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the ICeeter addfeeaed the Biethieu and aaid, ‘^Brathien. thia King ia uprooted; 
[510] had not this King dain in luat for dominion inat iMteoaB ruler hia 
mthwy he would haTe won the Arahat^a dear viaion of the IWth, ere he roae 
ikorn w aeat But for hia ainfo) faTouring of De?adatta he haa miaaed the fruit 
of the drat path 

Next 6bj the Brethren talked together of all thin and aaid that AjttaaattuVi 
crime of parridde^ which waa due to that widced and ainfiil Devadatta whom he 
had ttkYOvandf had loat him aalvation ; and that Devadatta had been the King'a 
ruin. At thia point the Maater entered the Bhdl of Truth and adced the aulneot 
of their converae. Being told, the Maater aaid, "Thia ia not the firat ume^ 
Brethren, that Ajataaattu naa aufbred for favour^ the ainfol ; like conduct in 
the peat coat him hia life.” So aaying, he told thia atorj of the paat 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta waa reigning in Benarea, the 
Bodhiaatta waa bom into the family of a wealthy brahmin. Arriving at 
yeara of discretion, he went to study at Takkaaili, where he received a 
complete education. In Benares aa a teacher he enjoyed world-wide fame 
and had five hundred young brahmins aa pupils. Among these was one 
named Safijtva, to whom the Bodhiaatta taught the spell for raising the 
dead to life. But though the young man waa taught this, he waa not 
taught the counter charm. Proud of his new power, he went with his 
fellow-pupila to the foreat wood-gathering, and there came on a dead tiger. 

** Now aee me bring the tiger to life again," aaid he. 

** Ton can’t," Mdfi 

** Tou look and you will aee me do it." 

“ Well, if you can, do ao,” said they and olimbed up a tree forthwith. 

Then Saiyiva repeated* his charm and struck the dead tiger with a 
potsherd. Up started the tiger and quick as lightning qprang at Safijlva 
and bit him on the throaty killing him outright. Dead fell the tiger then 
and there, and dead fell Safijlva too at the same qK>t So there the two 
lay dead side by aide. 

The young brahmins took their wood and went back to their maater to 
whom they told the story. ** My dear pupils," said he^ **mark herein how 
by reason of showing fevour to the miol and paying honour where it waa 
not due^ he has brought all this calamity upon himself." And ao aaying he 
uttered this stania : — 

[611] Befriend a villain, aid him in his need^ 

And, like that tiger which Salb'Iva* xmd 
To lif% he straight devours you for your pains. 

^ UnUke the pieoading aentanm, this last aentinea does not oooor In the Dlglia 
The intoipolatioa is interesting as soggestlng the Uoense with whieh words 
were put into the Master's mouth ty Buddhist authora. 

* The ^eaa su g ge sts that se y ieiln (»*of or beloiiging to Saiytva’) la an acrid pun 
on the meaning of which nieanB *aliveb*— the tlgv having been lealoied to Ilfs 

by BaliJIfa, iriiem It bereft of life by way of reward. 
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Such WM the Bodhieatta's lesson to the young brahmins, and after a 
life of almsgiving and other good deeds he passed away to fare according to 
his deserts. 


His lesson ended the Master identified the Birth by saying, ** Ajfttasattu was 
the young brahmin of those days who brought the dcMi tiger to life, and I the 
worm-famed teacher.” 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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Page 10, note. The Qara]a is often represented as a Winged Man in art. See Feigasaon, 
Tree and Serpent Wonhip, pi. xxvi. 1, xzviii. 1, Ao. Examples are 
Domeroas; e.g. British Maseam, 2nd N. Gallery, 'Brahmanism,’ side 
ease, seot. 6 (little bronMs); a large steatite image, ihid,\ Berlin, Mas. f. 
VSlkerkande, Indian Seotion, Case 46, I. o. 448, praying Qamla from 
Siam, with wings and bird feet. Often the Oarola is a bird of peooliar 
ahapa One or two of each are flgored in Ortlnwedel, Buddkiitinhe 
Kunet in IndUnt pp. 47— SO. 

„ 58. With this story oompaie Tibetan TaUe, p. S48. 

„ SO, note, before 'on the Sanohi Tope* ineert 'possibly.’ (The archer is not 
shooting at the mango tree ; and other things are present not referred to 
in the story. 1 took this refsrenoe at second hand, before I was able to 
see the {date myself.) 

„ 80, note, 816, note, read; Tibetan. 

„ 92, No. 196, ineert title ; Bidha-jStaka. 

„ 129, note 1, read; Tanisisalie. 

„ 168, title, read: Asitibha /or -d-. 

„ 207, note, add: Compare Tibetan Talee, p. 29, idariainiikka, and pref. p. xli. 

,, 220, tineSii^Wp/orPerlbotionsfvadFaealties. 

„ 286, title, feed; Kakkata- /or. 




PREFACE. 


In a book like this, where a translation is made fur the first 
time from a language little known, mistakes there needs must be. 
For any such 1 ask the indulgence of scholars; and assure them 
that no trouble has been spared to get accuracy. A word or phrase 
dismissed in a footnote as obscure or inexplicable has often cost 
hours of research before it has been given up. 

Although it has not been possible to reproduce the rhythm of 
the verses, yet I hope something of the same effect has been given 
by keeping in each story to one metre where the Pali has but one, 
and changing where it changes; and a pretty consistent rule has 
been observed, of giving long lines for long and short for short, 
two short lines being held equivalent to one long. But in different 
stories tbe same metre has often been differently translated for 
convenience. 

For parallels 1 have looked through all the P&Ii books as 
for as they are printed; but I have not had time to read them 
carefully, and many must hav^ escaped me. The notes must then 
not be considered as exhaustive. Other illustrations have been 
noted where I have come across them, and I hope that students 
of f<dk*tales may be interested in one unpublished variant which 
1 have been able to give (page 110). 
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Prefcbce. 


It remains to acknowledge my indebtedness to those friends 
who have helped me. The members of our "Guild’* who are 
resident at Cambridge have been so kind as to revise the proofs; 
and to them I owe very many corrections and improvements. 
Mr B. Chalmers lent me a ns. translation of a few of the * Stories 
of the Past/ for which I thank him. But my chief thanks are 
due to my Master, Professor Cowell; who, for many years past, 
has with unfailing patience and kindliness helped me in my 
Oriental studies. I feel that what I know of these things has 
been his gift to me almost entirely; and I hope he may consider 
this book not all unworthy of his teaching. 

By the kind permission of the Secretary of State for India, an 
illustration of one of the stories from the Bharhut Stupa is given 
in this volume as in the first The story is No. 267 : the words 
beneath the picture are Naga Jataka. 


W. H. D. ROUSE. 


CHKIST’S CoLLBQE, CAaiBRZOOE, 

Juig 30, 1895. 

ADDITIONAL NOTES AND CORRECTION& 

Psge 9, No. 164, line 8. Fiok {SoeiaU Oliederung mu Btiddha'$ Ztfit) would render 
MMfLibandham u ** guild quArreL” 

„ 13. At a eneese, • Hindu in the N.-W. ProTinoee will still say, **May you live a 
hundred years.” Narih Indian NoUt a»d^it€rie$, iv. 888. 

„ 104. For the first stanza compare Dhammapada, p. 146. 

„ 167. For the second and third stansas compare Dhammapada, p. 149. 

„ 907. A Russian Taiiant of -the Gimanicanda Birth is given in Prof. S. Olden- 
burg's Review of volume I. of the present translation : .^KypHSJrB 
MnHHCTepcTBa HapoAuaro HpocBltmeHiH, 1896, pp. 47 foa 

„ 251. I have to thank Fiok '(iSoe. QUed. p. 87 note) for a oomotion of the 
list of ris^teous persons, which should run thus; younger brother 
(who was) viceroy, brahmin family priest, oourtier-oharioteer, treasurer, 
noble master of the granaries, pOrter, slave-girl courtesan.” 

„ 967. Fiok explains the fojjugdhuhuamaeeo as a kind of royal surveyor for 
tax purposes, which suits the context. 

Thefwi^N will te his chain, symbol of offlce (Soe, Olitd, 7 note). 



BOOK IL DUKANIPATA. 


No. 15V. 


rUovIda-jItaka. 


[1] ^ Hough to the roughf* elo.^This story the Master told whilst he was 
livi V in JetaTaoai to ezplun how a king was taught a lesson. 

fins will be set forth in the Tesakupa Birth*. 

It is said that one day the king of Koaala had just patwed sentenoe in a yeiy 
difficult case involving moral wrong*. After his meal, with hands not yet dry. 
he proceeded in hk ^endid chanot to visit the Master ; and the king salutM 
hioLhis foot beautifol like the open lotus (lower, and sat down aside. 

Ilien the Master addressed him in tiiese words. **Why, my lord king, what 
brings you here at this time of dayl” ^^Sir,” said he, missed my time 
because I was sitting on a difficult case^ involving moral wrong ; now I have 
finished it, and eaten, and here I auL with my hands hardly dry, to wait upon 
^ou.” **'My lord kin&” reidied the Master, '*to iudge a cause with justice and 
impartialitv is the ri^t thing ; that is the way to heaven. Now when vou first 
have the auvice of a Mng all-wise like me, it is no wonder if you should judge vour 
case foirly and justly ; Imt the wonder is when kings have onk had the advice 
of acholan who are not all-wise, and yet have deddM foirly ana justly, avoiding 
the Four Wa^ of Wickedness, and observing the Ten Royal Yirtues, and after 
ruling justly have gone to swell the hosts of heaven.” Then, at the Idn^s request, 
he told a stoiy of tne olden time. 


[2] Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares^ the 
Bodhisatta was conceived by his Queen Consort; and the ceremonies 
proper to her state having been duly done*, she was afterwards safely 


* FhusbfU, Too pp. 1 and 67; Rhys Darids, Buddhiot Birth filorfoi, p. aaii. 

A contest of two minstrels ooeors in the KaUwUa (Orawfiird*s translation, 

I. pb 60). The yoang diivas fiero^ into the old, who ssys — *Thoa sbooldst give ms 
aU the highway, for I am the older.’ ‘ What inatters that r says the other; « 1st the 
least wise ghre place.* Thsiethay stand and eaoh singe his legends by way of deddiag 
theinatlar. 

* No. 681. 

* Beading, with OUldeni (Bfof. p. 618), aycrifst sifc. 

* Lit. ••p r otec ti on totheembeyo;** donbficas some maglaal rite. 
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delivered. On hie name^ji the name th^ gave him was Prince 
Brahmadatta. 

In ooune of time, he grew up, and at sixteen yean went to Takkaulft^ 
for his education ; where he mastered all branches of learning, and on his 
&ther*8 death he became king in his stead, and ruled with uprif^tness and 
all rectitude, administering justice with no regard had to his own will or 
whim. And as he ruled thus justly, his ministers on their part were also 
just ; thus, while all things were justly done, there was none who brought 
a hdse suit into court. Presently all the bustle of suitom ceased within 
the precincts of the palace ; all day long the minirters might sit on the 
bench, and go away without seeing a single suitor. The courts were 
deserted. 

Then the Bodhisatta thought to himself, Because of my just govern- 
ment not one suitor comes to try issue in court ; the old hubbub is quiet : 
the courts of law are deserted. Now I must search whether I have any 
fault in me ; which if I find, I will eschew it, and live a good life here- 
after.*' From that time he tried continually to find some one who would 
tell him of a fault ; but of all who were about him at court he could not 
find one such ; nothing could he hear but good of himself. Perhaps,” 
thought he, ‘Hhey are all so much afraid of me that they say no ill of 
me but only good,” and so he went about to try those who were outside 
his walls. But with these it was just the same. Then he made 
inquisition of the citizens at lar|^, and outside the city questioned 
those who belonged to the suburbs at the four city gates. Still there 
was none who had any fiiult to find ; nothing but praises could he hear 
Lastly, with intent to try the country side, he entrusted all govern- 
ment to his ministers, and mounted in his carriage, and taking only 
the driver with him, left tlie city in disguise. All the country he 
traversed, even to ^e frontier; [3] but not a faultfinder could he 
light upon; all he cbuld hear was only his own praises. So back 
he turned from the marches, and set his face homewards again by the 
highroad. 

Now it fortuned that at this very time Mallika, the king of Kosala, 
had done the very same thing. He too was a just king, and he had been 
searching for his fiiults ; but amongst those about him there was none who 
had any fault to find; and hearing nothing but praise, he had been 
making enquiry throughout all the country, and had but then arrived at 
that same spot 

These two met, in a place where the carriage-road was deeply sunk 
between two banks, and there was no room for one carriage to pass 
another. 


^ The great Unhendtj town of India ; it was in the Punjab (Td|kX«). 
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**Qet your carriage out of the way said king Mallika^'a driver to the 
driver of ^e king of Benares. 

*^No, no, driver,** said he, **out of the way with yours I Know that in 
this carriage sits the great monarch Brahmadatta, lord of the kingdom of 
Benares!** 

“ Not so, driver ! ** replied the other, in this carriage sits the great 
king Mallika, lord of the realm of Kosala I It is for you to make way, and 
to give place to the carriage of our king I ** 

** Why, here’s a king too,** thought the driver of the king of Benares. 
^*What in the world is to be done?** Then a thought struck him; he 
would enquire what should be the age of the two kings, so that the 
younger should give way to the elder. And he made enquiry of the other 
driver how old his king was ; but he learnt that both were of the same 
age. Thereupon he asked the extent of this king’s power, wealth, and 
glory, and all points touching his caste and clan and his family; 
discovering that both of them had a country three hundred leagues long, 
and that they were alike in power, wealth, glory, and the nature of their 
family and lineage. Then he bethought him that place might be given to 
the better man ; so he requested that the other driver should describe his 
master’s virtues. The man replied by the first verse of poetry following, 
in which he set forth his monarch’s &ults as though they trere so many 
virtues : — 

Bough to the rough, king Mallika the mild with mildness sways, 

Masters the good by goodness, and the bad with badness paya 

Give places pve place, O driver! such are this monarch’s ways!” 

[4] ** Oh,” said the man of the king of Benares, ** is that all you have 
to say about your king’s virtues Y ” ** Yes,** said the other . — ** If these are 
his virtues, what must his vices be ! ** Vices be it, then,** quoth he, “if 
you will ; but let us hear what your king’s virtues may be like ! ” “ Listen 
then,” rqjoined the firsts and repeated the second verse : — 

“He conquers wrath by mildness, the bad with goodness sways, 

S r gifks the miser vanouishes and lies with truth repays, 
ve places give place, O driver! such are this monarch’s waysM” 

At these words both king Mallika and his driver descended from their 
carriage^ and loosed the horses, and moved it out of the way, to give place 
to the king of Benarea. Then the king of Benares gave good admonition 
to king Mallika, saying, “Thus and thus [5] muat you do;” after which 
he returned to Benares, and there gave alma and did good all hia life^ till 
at the last he went to swell the hosts of heaven. And king Mallika took 
the lesson to heart; and after traversing the length and breadth of the 


^ BtsfssMfads, vans ess. 
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land, and lighting upon none who had any fault to find, returned to hie 
own dty ; where he gave alms all his life and did good, till at the end he 
too went to swell the hosts of heaven. 


When the Master had ended this diaoourse^ whidi he beasn for the purpose 
of giving a lesson to the king of Kosala, he identified Uie Birth: ‘‘MoggallSna was 
then the driyer of king Mallika, Xnanda was the king, Sftriputta was the driver 
of the king of Benares, but I mjself was the king.’* 


No. 162. 


SIOlLA-JlTAKA. 


** Who roMjf vmdertakeM^ ete . — This story the Master told while staying in 
his gabled chamber, about a barber who lived at VesSli. 

This man, as we are told, used to do shaving and hairdressing and cross-plaitinff 
for the royal housdiold, kings and queens, princes and princesses, indeed he dia 
all of that kind that had to be done. He was a true believer, sheltered in the 
Three Refiiges^ resolved to keep the Five Precepts ; and firom time to time he 
would listen to the Master^s disooursinff. 

One day he set out to do his work in the palace, taking his son with him. 
The young fellow, seeins a Liochavi girl drest up fine and grand, like a nymph, 
fell m love for desire of her. He said to his rather, as they left the palace in 
company, **There is a girl— if I get her, I ^all live; but if I don% there’s 
nothing but death for me.” He would not touch a morsd of food, but lay down 
hugging the bedstead.' His father found him and said. '*Why, son, don’t set 
your nund on forbidden miit. You are a nobody — a barber’s son ; this Liochavi 
girl is a highborn lady. You’re no match for her. I’ll find you somebody else ; 
a girl of your own place and station.” But the lad would not listen to him. 
Then came mother, nrother, and sister, aunt and unde, all his kinsfolk, and all 
his ftiends and companions, trying to pacify him ; but pi^ify him they could 
not So he pined and pined away, and my there until he died. 

Then the fether performed his obsequies, and did what is usual to do for the 
spirits of the dead. [61 By and by, when the first edge of grief had worn off, ^6 
thought he would wait upon the Master. Taking a large present of flowers, 
soento, and perftimes, he repaired to Mahfivana, and did reverence to the Master, 
saluted him, and sat down on one sida "why have you kept out of sight 
all this tima layman f ” the Master asked. Then the man told him what hsd 
happened. Saia the Master, "Ah, layman, ’tie not the flrst time he has perished 
by setting^ heart on what he must not have ; this is only what he has done 
befera” ^Then at the layman’s request, he told a story of the olden tima 


Buddha, the Law, and the Order of Brethren. 
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Onoe upon a iimo^ while Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta came into the world as a young Lion in the region of Himalaya. 
Of the same family there were so^e younger brothers, and one sister ; and 
all of them lived in a Gh>lden Cava 

Now hard by this cave was a Cave of Crystal on a silver hill, where a 
Jackal lived. By and by the Lions lost their parents by the stroke of 
death. Then they used to leave the Lioness, their* sister, behind in the 
cave^ while they ranged for food ; which when they obtained, they would 
bring it back for her to eat 

Now the Jackal had caught sight of this Lioness, and fell in love with 
her; but while the old Lion and Lioness lived, he could win no accesa 
Now, when the seven brothers went to seek food, out he came from his 
Ciystal Cave, and made all haste to the Golden Cave , where, taking his 
stand before the young Lioness, he addressed her slily with these seductive 
and tempting words : 

** O Lioness, 1 am a fourfoot creature, and so are you. Therefore do 
you be my mate, and I will be your husband! We will live together 
in friendship and amity, and you shall love me always 1 ’’ 

Now on hearing this the Lioness thought to herself, “This Jackal here 
is mean amongst beasts, vile, and like a man of low caste : but I am 
esteemed to be one of royal issue. That he to me should so speak is 
unseemly and evil. How can 1 live after hearing such things said f I 
will hold my breath until I shall die.''— Then, bethinking her awhile, 
‘*Nay,” quoth she, **to die so would not be comely. My brothers will 
soon be home again ; I will [7] tell them first, and then I will put an 
end to myself." 

The Jackal, finding that no answer came, felt sure she cared nothing 
for him ; so back ho went to his Crystal Cave, and lay down in much 
misery. 

Now one of the young lions, having killed a bufialo, or an elephant, 
or what not, himself ate some of it, and brought back a share for his 
sister, which he gave her, inviting her to eat. No, brother,” says she, 
**not a bite will I eat; for I must die!" '*Why must that bef” he 
asked. And she told him what had happened. Where is this Jackal 
now!” he asked. She saw him lying in the Crystal Cave, and thinking 
he was up in the sky^ she said, Why, brother, cannot you see him there 
on Silver Mountain, lying up in the skyt" The young Lion, unaware 
that the Jackal lay in a Crystal Cave, and deeming that he was truly 
in the sky, made a spring, as lions do, to kill him, and struck against the 
crystal: which burst his heart asunder, and falling to the foot of the 
mountain, he perished straightvray. 


* i.€. beoauM of the timnspareiMy. 
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Then came in another, to whom the LaoneM told the Heme tale. Thie 
Lion did even as the firet^ and fell dead bjr the mountain foot. 

When six of the brother Lions had perished in this way, last of all 
entered the Bodhisatta. When she had told her stoiy, he enquired where 
was the Jackal nowt **There he is,” said she^ **up in the sky, above 
Silver Mountain 1 ” The Bodhisatta thought — ** Jadnds lying in the Aj f 
nonsense. I know what it is: he is lying in a Crystal Cave.” So he 
repaired to the mountain’s foot, and there he saw his six brothers lying 
dead. ^*1 see how it is^” thought he; **these were all foolish, and lacked 
the fhlness of wisdom ; not knowing that this is the Crystal Cave, they 
beat their hearts out against it, and were killed. This is what comes 
of acting in rashness without due reflection ; ” and he repeated the flrst 
stansa: — 


*‘Who rashly undertakes an enterprise^ 

Not counting all the issue may arise. 

Like one who burns his mouth in eating food 
Falls victim to the plans he did devise.” 

[8] After repeating these lines, the Lion* continued : ** My brothers 
wanted to kill this Jackal, but knew not how to lay their plans cleverly ; 
so they leapt up too quickly at him, and so came by their death. This I will 
not do ; but I will make the Jackal burst his own heart as he lies there in 
the Crystal Cave.” So he espied out the path whereby the Jackal used to 
go up and down, and turning that way he roared thrice the lions’ roar, 
that earth and heaven together were all one great roaring! The Jackal 
lying in the Crystal Cave was frightened and astounded, so that his heart 
burst ; and ho perished on the spot incontinently. 


The Master oontinu^ **Thus did this Jackal perish on hearing the Lion 
roar.” And becoming perraotly enlightened, he repeated the second stanza : — 

On Daddara the Lion gave a roar. 

And made Mount Daddara resound again. 

Hard by a Jackal lived; he feared full sore 
To hear the sound, and burst his heart in twain. 


[9] Thus did our Lion do this Jackal to death. Then he laid hif 
brothers together in one grav^ and told the sister they were dead, and 
comforted her; and he Uved the rest his days in the Golden Cave, untU 
he passed away to the place which his merits had earned for him. 
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the Master had ended this discourse,, he revealed the Truths, and 
identified the Birth: — at the conclusion of the Truths, the layman was esta- 
blished in the Fruit of the First Path: — ^**The barber’s son of to-day was then 
the Jackal; the Licchavi girl was the young Lioness; the six younger Lions are 
now six Elders ; and I myself am the eldest Lion.** 


No. 163. 


sOrara-jJLtaka^ 


are a fourfocL'^ s^—This is a story told by the Master while at Jeta- 
vana, about a certain Eader well stricken in years. 

OnccL we are told, there happened to be a night serviceu and the Master had 
preachea standing upon a slab of the jewelled staircase at the dcor of his scented 
cell Alter delivering the discourse of the Blessed^ he retired into his scented 
chamber; and the Captain of the Faith, saluting his Master, went back to bis 
own cell again. MahSmofinallAna too retired to his cell, and after a moment’s 
rest returned to ask the Elder Sftnputta a Question. Iks he asked and asked 
each question, the Captain of the Faith maae it all clear, as though he were 
making the moon rise in the sky. There were present the four classes of 
disciples^ who sat and heard it all. Then a thought came into the mind of 
one aged Elder. Suppose,” he thoi^ht "I can pusde Sariputta before all 
this crowd, by asking mm some question 7 They wul all think. What a olever 
fellow ! and I shall gain great credit and repute.” So he rose up in the crowd, 
and stepping near to the Elder, stood on one side, and sai(^ Fnend Sftriputt^ 
I too have a question for you; will you let me speak? Give me a decision in 
discrimination or in undiscrimination, in refutation or in aoceptotion, in dis- 
tinction or in counter-distinction*.” Tne Elder looked at him. **^is old man,” 
thought he^ ** stands within the sphere of desire stiU; he is empty, and knows 
nothmg.” He said not a singde word to him for veiy shame ; la^ng his Ihn 
down, he rose from his seat. and returned to his cell. And Elder Mc^sgallana 

likewise returned to his cell The bystanders jumped up^ crying, ** Seise this 
wicked old fellow, who wouldn't let us bear the sweet words of the sermon !” and 
they mobbed him. Off he ran, and fell through a hole in the comer of a cess- 
pool just outside the monastery ; when he got up he was all over filth. When 
the people saw him, they felt sony for it, and went vaej to the Master. He 
asked, ^Why have you come at tms unseasonable hour, laymenl” They jfcdld 
him what had happened. '^Laymen,” said he^ this is n^ the only time this 
old man has been pulfod u^ and not knowing his own power, pitted himself 
against the strong, only to be covered all over with filth. Long, long ago he 
knew not his pow^ pitted himself aoainst the strong, and was oovered with 
filth as he is oovered now.” Then, at their request, he told them a story of the 
olden time. 


* Fansl^ll, Tea J9IsInw, pp. 19, 68, 94 (he oomparas Nos. 978 and 484) ; B. Morris 
in CemUmp. Bee. 1881, voL 89, p. 787. 

* Monks, HUBS, laymen and lay sisters. 

* These words appear to be nonsense. 
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Onoe upon » time, wheu Bnhmadatto wea king of Benaree, the 
Bodhinitta wai a Lion who dwelt in a mountain cave in the Himalayas. 
Hard by were a multitude of Boan, living by a lakeside ; and beside the 
same lake lived a company of anchorites in huts made of leaves and the 
branches of trees. 

One day it so happened that the Idon haibbrought down a buffido or 
elephant or some such game ; and, alter eating what he listed, he went down 
to drink at this lake. Just as he came out^ a stui-dy Boar happened to be 
feeding by the side of the water. ** He’ll make a meal for me some other 
day/* thought the Lion. But fearing that if the Boar saw him, he might 
never come there again, the lion as he came up out of the water slunk 
away to the side. This the Boar saw ; and at once the thought came into 
his mind, — ^^This is because he has seen me, and is afraid I He dare not 
come nigh me, and off he runs for fear ! This day shall see a fight between 
me and a lion 1 ” So he raised his head, and made challenge against the 
Lion in the first stansa : 

‘‘You ore a fourfoot— so am I: thus, friend, we^re both alike, you see; 

Turn, Lion, turn; are you afraid? Why do you run away from me?** 

[11] The lion gave ear. ** Friend Boar,” he said, << to-day there will 
be no fight between you and me. But this day week let us fight it out in 
this very spot.” And with these words, he departed. 

The Boar was highly delighted in thinking how he was to fight a lion ; 
and he told all his kith and kin about it. But the tale only terrified them. 
“You will be the bane of us all,” they said, “and yourself to boot 
You know not what you can do, or you would not be so eager to do battle 
with a lion. When the Lion comes, he’ll be the death of you and all of 
us as well ; do not be so violent I ” These words made the Boar fear on 
his part “What am 1 to do, then?” he asked. Then the other Boars 
advised him to spll about in the anchorites’ dunghill for the next seven 
days, and let the muck dry on his body ; then on the seventh day he should 
moisten himself with dewdrops, and be first at the trysting place; he 
must find how the wind should lie, and get to the windward ; and the 
lion, being a cleanly creature, would spare his life when he had a whiff of 
him. 

So accordingly he did ; and on the day appointed, there he waa No 
sooner had the Lion scented him, and smelt the filth, says he, “ Friend 
Boar, a pretty trick thisl Wore you not all besmeared with filth, I 
should have had your life this very day. But as it is, bite you 1 cannot^ 
nor so much as touch you with my foot. Therefore 1 spare your life.” 
And then he repeated the second stansa : 

“O dirty Boar, your hide is foul, the stench is horrible to me; 

If you would fight I yield me quite^ and own you have the victoiy.** 
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Then the Lion turned away, and procured bis day’s food ; and anon, 
after a drink at the lake, he went back again to his cave on the mountain. 
And the Boar told his kindred how he had beaten the lion! [12] But 
they wei'e terrified for fear the Lion should come again another day and be 
the death of them all. So they ran away and betook them to some other 
place. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he identified the Birth: **The 
Boar of those days is now the ancient Elder, and I myself was the Lion.** 


No. 161 

URAOA-JlTAKA. 


Concealed wUhin a stone^* This story the Master told at Jetavana, 
about a soldiers’ quaireL 

Tradition tells how two soldiers, in the service of the king of Kosala, of high 
rank, and sreat persons at cou^ no sooner caught siaht of one another than they 
used to fan at ul words. Neither king, nor firiends, nor kinsfolk could make 
them agree. 

It happened one day that early in the morning the Master, looking around 
to see which of his friends were ripe for Release, perceived that these two were 
ready to enter upon the First Path. Next day ho went all alone seddng alms in 
S&vatthi, and stopt before the door of one of them, who came out and took the 
Master’s bowl ; then led him within, and offered him a seat The Master sat, 
and then enlarged on the profit of cultivati^ Lovingkindness. When he saw 
the man’s mind was ready, he declared the Truths. This done, the other was 
established in ^e Fruit of the First Path. Seeing this, the Master persuaded him 
to take the Bowl ; then rising he proceeded to the house of the other. Out came 
the other, and after salutation given, begged the Master to enter, and gave him 
a seat. He also took the Master’s bowl, and entered along with him. To him 
the Master lauded the Eleven Blessings of Ijovingkindness ; and perceiving that 
his heart was ready, declared the Truths. And this done^ he too became esta- 
blished in the Fruit of the First Path. 

Thus th^ were both converted ; they confessed their faults one to the other, 
and asked forgiveness; peaceftil and harmonious, they were at one together. 
That very same day they ate together in the presence of the Blessed One. 

His meal over, the fCaster returned to the monastery. They both returned 
with him, bearing a rich present of fiowers, scents and perfomea. of ghee, honey, 
and sugar. The Master, having preached of duty [13] before the Brotherhood, 
and uttered a Buddha’s i^onition, retired to his scented chamber. 

Next morning, the Brethren talked the matter over in the Hall of Truth. 
‘^FrieDd,” one would say to another, ^‘our Master subdues the unsubdued. 
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Whj, here are these two grand tiersons, who have been quarrelling all this 
time, and could not be reconciled oj the king himself, or friends and kinsfolk : 
and the Master has humbled them in a single day!” The Master came in. 
*'What are you talking about^” asked he^ "as you sit here tcmther?” They 
told him. &d he, "Brethren, this is not the first time that 1 have reconciled 
these two; in bygone ages I reconciled the same two persons.” And he told a 
story of the olden tima 


Once on a time, while Brahmadatta was king of Benares, a great 
multitude gathered together in Benares to keep festival. Crowds of men 
and of gods, of serpents, and garu|as\ came together to see the meeting. 

It so happened that in one spot a Serpent and a Garu|a were watching 
the goings-on together. The Serpent, not noticing that this was a Garula 
beside him, laid a hand on his shoulder. And when the Garuja turned 
and looked round to see whose hand had been laid upon his shoulder, he 
saw the Serpent. The Serpent looked too, and saw that this was a 
Garu|a ; and frightened to death, he flew off over the surface of a river. 
The Garula gave chase, to catch him. 

Now the Bodhisatta was a recluse, and lived in a leaf-hut on the river 
bank. At that time he was trying to keep off the sun’s heat by putting 
on a wet cloth and doffing his garment of bark ; and he was bathing in 
the river. " I will make this recluse,” thought the Serpent, " the means of 
saving my life.” Putting off his own proper sliape, and assuming the form 
of a fine jewel, he fixed himself upon the bark garment. The Garula in 
full pursuit saw where he had gone ; but for very reverence he would not 
touch the garment ; so he thus addressed the Bodhisatta : 

"Sir, 1 am hungry. Look at your bark garment: — in it there is a 
serpent which 1 desire to eat.” And to make the matter clear, he repeated 
the first stanza : 

[14] "Concealed within a stone this wretched snake 
Has taken harbourage for safety’s sake. 

And yet, in reverence of your holiness, 

Though 1 am hungry, yet I will not taka” 

Standing where he was in the water, the Bodhisatta said the second 
stanza in praise of the Garula king : 

"Live lon^ preserved by Brahma, though pursued. 

And may you never lack for heavenly food. 

Do not, in reverence of my holiness. 

Do not devour him, though in hungry mood.” 

In these words the Bodhisatta expressed his approval, standing there 
in the water. Then he came out, and put on his bark garment, and took 

1 A mythical bird, which we see is able to assume human form. Morris (/. P. P. 5., 
1898, p. 96) concludes that the tupapfia, here translated Gomfs, was a ** winged man.*' 
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both creatures with him tu his hermitage ; where he rehearsed the blessings 
of Lovingkindness until they were both at one. Thenceforward they lived 
together happily in peace and harmony. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he identified the Birth, saying. 
“ In those days, the two great personages were the Serpent and the Qarula, and 
I myscdf was the recluse.*' 


No. 165. 


oagoa-jAtaka\ 

[15] ** Oag^a, live an hundred yeare^ 0 te.->This story the Master told when 
he was staying in the monastery made by King Pasenadi in front of Jetavana ; 
it was about a sneeze which he gava 

One day, we are told, as the Master sat discoursing with four persons round 
him, he sneezed. **Long life to the Blessed One, long life to the Buddha!” the 
Brothers all cried aloud, and made a great to^. 

The noise interrupted the discourse. Thdn the Master said to the Brethren : 
** Why, Brothers, if one cry * Long life !’ on hearing a sneeze, does a man live or 
die any the more for that?” They answered, ** No, no. Sir.” He went on, ** You 
should not ciy * Long life ’ for a sneeze, Brethren. Whosoever does so is guilty 
of sin.” 

It is said that at that time, when the Brethren sneezed, people used to call 
out, **Long life to you. Sir!” But the Brethren had their scruples^ and made 
no answer. Everybody was annoyed, and asked, **Pray, why is it that the 
priests about Buddha the Sakya prince make no answer, when they sneeze, and 
somebody or other wishes them long life?” 

Ail this was told to the Blessed One. He said : ** Brethren, common folk are 
superstitious. When you sneeze, and they say, * Long life to you. Sir I* I permit 
you to answer, ‘The same to you*.” Then the Brethren asked him>-“Sir, when 
did people begin to answer * I^ng life ’ by * The same to you ’?” Said the Master, 
** That was long, long ago ;” andne told them a tale of the olden time. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta came into the world as a brahmin's son of the kingdom of 
Kftsi ; and his lather was a lawyer by calling. When the lad was sixteen 
years old or so, his fether gave a fine jewel into his ohaige, and they both 

^ The introduetoiy stoiy is repeated in the GoUavagga, v. 88 (iiL 158 of Bhje 
Davids' translation of Vinaya Tests in the fi. A Jf.). 
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travelled through town after town, village after village, until they came to 
Benares. There the man had a meal cooked in the gatekeeper’s house ; 
and as he could find nowhere to put up, he asked where there was lodging 
to be had for wayfcureiu who came too late? The people told him that 
there was a building outside the city, but that it was haunted ; but however 
he might lodge there if he liked. Says the lad to his father, ** Have no 
fear of any goblin, father ! 1 will subdue him, and bring him to your feet” 
[16] So he persuaded his father, and they went to the place together. 
The father lay down upon a bench, and his son sat beside him, chafing his 
feet 

Now the €k>biin that haunted the place had received it for twelve 
years’ service of Vessavana^ on these terms : that if any man who entered 
it should sneeie^ and when long life was wished him, should answer. 
Long life to you !” or **The same to you ! ” — all except these the Gk>blin 
had a right to eat The Ooblin lived upon the central rafter of the hut*. 

He determined to make the father of the Bodhisatta sneeze. Accord* 
ingly, by his magic power he raised a cloud of fine dust, which entered the 
man’s nostrils; and as he lay on the bench, he sneezed. The son did 
not ciy ** Long life 1 ” and down came the Gk)blin from his perch, ready to 
devour his victim. But the Bodhisatta saw him descend, and then these 
thoughts passed through his mind. Doubtless it is he who made my 
father sneeze. This must be a Goblin that eats all who do not say ‘ Long 
life to you And addressing his father, he repeated the first verse as 
follows : 

*‘Qsgga, live an hundred years,— aye, and twenty more, I pray! 

May no goblin eat you up; live an hundred years, 1 say!” 

The Goblin thought, ** This one 1 cannot eat, because he said * Long 
life to you.’ But^I shall eat his father;” and ho came close to the 
father. But the man divined the truth of tho matter — This must bo a 
Goblin,” thought he, ** who eats all who do not reply, * Long life to you, 
too ! ’ ” and so addressing his son, he repeated the second verse : 

** You too live an hundred yeai^ — ayeu and twenty more, I pray ; 

Poison be the goblins’ food; live an hundred years, I say!” 

[17] The Goblin hearing tliese words, turned away, thinking Neither 
of these is for me to eat.” But the Bodhisatta put a question to him : 
” Gome, Goblin, how is it you eat the people who enter this building ? ’* 
earned the right for twelve years’ service of Vessavana.” 

** What, are you allowed to eat everybody Y ” 

1 A monster with white skin, three legs, and eight teeth, guardian of jewels and the 
preoioiis metals, and a kind of Indian Pluto. 

* See Eggding, Qatap.-Brihm. vol. 3, p. 8, S, JB. for the oonstmotion of the hut. 
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“All except those who say *The same to you’ when another wishes 
them long life.” 

“Goblin,” said the lad, “you ha^e done some wickedness in former 
lives, which has caused you to be bom now fierce, and cruel, and a bane to 
others. If you do the same kind of thing now, you will pass from 
darkness to darkness. Therefore from this time forth abstain from such 
things as taking life.” With these words he humbled the Goblin, scared 
him with fear of hell, established him in the Five Precepts, and made him 
as obedient as an errand-boy. 

Next day, when the people came and saw the Goblin, and leamt how 
that the Bodhisatta had subdued him, they went and told the king : “ My 
lord, some man has subdued the Goblin, and made him as obedient as an 
errand-boy ! ” So the king sent for him, and raised him to be Commander- 
in-Chief ; while he heaped honours upon the father. Having made the 
Goblin a tax-gatherer, and established him in the Bodhisatta’s precepts, 
after giving alms and doing good he departed to swell the hosts of heaven. 


When the Master had ended this story, which he told to explain when the 
custom first arose of answering ‘ Long life * by * The same to you,' ho identified 
the Birth: “In those days, Ananda was the king, Kas.sapa the father, and I 
myself was the lad his son.” 


No. 156. 


alInacitta-jAtaka. 


^'Prince Winheart once upon a time” etc , — This story the Master told at 
Jetavana, about a fainthearted Brother. The circumstances will be sot forth 
in the Saihvara Birth in the eleventh Book^. When the Master asked this 
Brother if he really were fainthearted, as was said, he replied, [18] “ Blessed 
One.” To which the Master said, “What, Brother! in former days did you not 
gain supremacy over the kingdom of Benares, twelve leagues either way, iin<l 
give it to a baby boy, like a lump of fiesh and nothing more, and all this just 
by perseverance! And now that you have embracorl this great salvation, are 
you lose heart and faint?” And ho told a story of olilon days. 


1 No. 463. 
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Onoe upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benarea, there was 
a village of carpenters not far from the city, in which five hundred 
carpenters lived. They would go up the river in a vessel, and enter the 
forest^ where they would shape beams and planks for housebuilding, and 
put together the framework of one-storey or two-storey houses, numbering 
all the pieces from the mainpost onwards ; these then they brought down 
to the river bank, and put them all aboard ; then rowing down stream 
again, they would build houses to order as it was required of them ; 
after which, when they received their wage, they went back again for 
more materials for the building, and in this way they made their liveli- 
hood. 

Once it befel that in a place where they were at work in shaping 
timbers, a certain Elephant trod upon a splinter of acacia wood, which 
pierced his foot, and caused it to swell up and fester, and he waa in great 
pain. In his agony, he caught the sound of these carpenters cutting 
wood. ** There are some carpenters will cure me,” thought he; and 
limping on three feet, be presented himself before them, and lay down 
close by. The carpenters, noticing his swollen foot, went up and looked ; 
there was the splinter sticking in it. Witli a sharp tool they made 
incision about the splinter, and tying a string to it, pulled it right out. 
Then they lanced the gathering, and washed it with warm water, and 
doctored it praperly ; and in a very short time the wound was healed. 

Grateful for this cure, the Elephant thought : My life has been saved 
by the help of these carpenters ; now I must make myself useful to 
them.” So ever after that, [19] he used to pull up trees for them, or 
when they wei*e chopping he would roll up the logs ; or bring them their 
adzes and any tools they might want, holding everything in his trunk like 
grim death. And the carpenters, when it was time to feed him, used to 
bring him each a portion of food, so that he had five hundred portions 
in all.' 

Now this Elephant had a young one, white all over, a magnificent high- 
bred creature. The Elephant refiected that he was now old, and he had 
better bring his young one to serve the carpenters, and himself be left free 
to go. So without a word to the carpenters he went off into the wood, and 
brought his son to them, saying, ** This young Elephant is a son of mine. 
You saved my life, and I give him to you as a fee for your leochcraft; 
from henceforward he shall work for you.” So he explained to the young 
Elephant that it was his duty to do the work which he had been used to 
do himself, and then went away into the forest, leaving him with the 
carpenters. So after that time the young Elephant did all their work, 
faithfully and obediently ; and they fed him, as they had fed the other, 
with five hundred portions for a meal. 

His work once done, the Elephant would go play about in the 
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river, and then return again. The carpenters’ children used to pull him 
by the trunk, and play all sorts of pranks with him in water and out. 
Now noble creatures, be they elephants, horses, or men, never dung or 
stale in the waters So this Elephant did nothing of the kind when he was 
in the water, but waited until he came out upon the bank. 

One day, rain had fallen up river ; and by the flood a half-dry cake 
of his dung was carried into the river. This floated down to the 
Benares landing place, where it stuck fast in a bush. Just then the king’s 
elephant keepers had brought down five hundred elephants to give them a 
bath. But the creatures scented this soil of a noble animal, and not one 
would enter the water ; up went their tails, and off they all ran. The 
keepers told this to the elephant trainers ; who replied, There must be 
something in the water, then.” So orders were given to cleanse the 
water ; [20] and there in the bushes this lump was seen. “ That’s what 
the matter is ! ” cned the men. So they brought a jar, and filled it with 
water ; next powdering the stuff into it, they sprinkled the water over the 
elephants, whose bodies then became sweet At once they went down into 
the river and bathed. 

When the tiainei*s made their report to the king, they advised him to 
secure the Elephant for his own use and profit 

The king accordingly embarked upon a raft, and rowed up stream 
until he arrived at the place where the carpenters had settled. The young 
Elephant, hearing the sound of drums as he was playing in the water, 
came out and presented himself before the carpenters, who one and all 
came forth to do honour to the king’s coming, and said to him, ** Sire, if 
woodwork is wanted, what need to come here f Why not send and have 
it brought to you 1 ” 

** No, no, good friends,” the king answered, ’tis not for wood that 1 
come, but for this elephant here.” 

“ He is yours, Sire ! ” — But the Elephant refused to budge. 

What do you want me to do, gossip Elephant t ” asked the king. 

** Order the carpenters to be paid for what they have spent on me. Sire.” 

** Willingly, friend.” And the king ordered an hundred thousand 
pieces of money to be laid by his tail, and trunk, and by each of bis four 
feet. But this was not enough for the Elephant ; go he would not. So 
to each of the carpenters was given a pair of cloths, and to each of their 
wives robes to dress in, nor did he omit to give enough whereby his 
playmates the children should be brought up ; then with a last look upon 
the carpenters, and the women, and the children, he depai*ted in company 
with the king. 

* Compare Hesiod, Op. 763 : war wpoxoj waratiUp SXaBr wpoprSarw, priB* M 

icpijvdua abfi€tv. Hdt. !. 188 (the Persians) is warapha Si oSre irovpicvai.... 
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To his capital city the king brought him; and city and stable were 
decked out with all magnifioence. He led the Elephant round the city in 
solemn procession, and thence into his stable, which was fitted up with 
splendour and pomp. There he solemnly sprinkled the Elephant, and 
appointed him for his own riding; like a comrade he treated him, and 
gave him the half of his kingdom, [21] taking as much care of him as he 
did of himself. After the coming of this Elephant, the king won 
supremacy over all India. 

In course of time the Bodhisatta was conceived by the Queen Consort ; 
and when her time was near come to be delivered, the king died. Now if 
the Elephant learnt news of the king's death, he was sure to break his 
heart ; so he was waited upon as before, and not a word said. But the 
next neighbour, the king of Kosala, heard of the king's death. Surely 
the land is at my mercy,’* thought he ; and marched with a mighty host to 
the city, and beleaguered it. Straight the gates were closed, and a 
message was sent to the king of Kosala : — “ Our Queen is near the time of 
her delivery; and the astrologers have declared that in seven days she 
shall bear a son. If she bears a son, we will not yield the kingdom, but 
on the seventh day we will give you battle. For so long we pray you 
wait ! *’ And to this the king agreed. 

In seven days the Queen bore a son. On his name-day they called 
him Prince Winheart, because, said they, he was born to win the hearts of 
the people. 

On the very same day that he was born, the townsfolk began to do 
battle with the king of Kosala. But as they had no leader, little by little 
the army gave way, great though it was. The courtiers told this news to 
the Queen, adding, ** Since our ai*my loses ground in this way, we fear 
defeat. But the state Elephant, our king’s bosom friend, has never been 
told that the king is dead, and a sou bom to him, and that the king of 
Kosala is here to give uh battle. Shall we tell him 7” 

“ Yes, do so,” said the Queen. So she dressed up her son, and laid 
him in a fine linen cloth ; after which she with all the court came down 
firom the palace and entered the Elephant’s stable. There she laid the 
babe at the Elephant’s feet, [22] saying, ** Master, your comrade is dead, but 
we feared to tell it you lest you might break your heart. This is your 
comrade’s son ; the king of Kosala has run a leaguer about the city, and 
is making war upon your son ; the army is losing ground ; either kill your 
son youiuelf, or else win the kingdom back for him ! ” 

At once the Elephant stroked the child with his trunk, and lifted him 
upon'his own head ; then making moan and lamentation he took him down 
and laid him in his mother’s arms, and with the words — I will master 
the king of Kosala ! ” he went forth hastily. 

Then the courtiers put his armour and caparison^ upon him, and 
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unlocked the city gate, and escorted him thither. The Elephant emerging 
trumpeted, and frightened all the host so that they ran away, and broke 
up the camp ; then seizing the king of Kosala by his topknot, he carried 
him to the young prince, at whose feet he let him fall. Some rose to kill 
him, but them the Elephant stayed ; and he let the captive king go with 
this advice: ‘*Be careful for the future, aud be not presumptuous by 
reason^ that our Prince is young.” 

After that, the power over all India fell into the Bodhisatta’s own 
hand, and not a foe was able to rise up against him. The Bodhisatta was 
consecrated at the age of seven years, as King Winheart; just was his 
reign, and when he came to life’s end he went to swell the hosts of 
heaven. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, having become perfectly en- 
lightened, he repeated this couple of verses : — 

** Prince Winheart took king Kosala, ill pleased with all he had; 

By capturing the greedy king, he made his people glad.” 

**So any brother, strong in will, who to the Refuge flies, 

Who cherishes all good, and goes the way Nirvana lies, 

By slow degrees will bring about destruction of all ties.” 

[23] And so the Master, bringing his teaching to a climax in the eternal Nirvana, 
went on to declare the Truths, and then identified the Birth : after the Truths, 
this backsliding Brother was established in sainthood: — **She who now is 
MahftmflyA was then the mother ; this backslider was the Elephant who took the 
kingdom and handed it over to the child ; Sftriputta was the father Elephant, 
and I myself was the young Prince.” 


No. 167. 

gu^a-jAtaka. 


** The eirojiff mil alwaye haye their way”- etc . — This was told by the Master 
whilst at Jetsvana, how Elder Ananda received a present of a thousand robes. 

The Elder had been preachingto the ladies of the king of Kosala’s palace as 
described above in the MahAsfira Births 

As he preached there in the manner described, [241 a thousand robes, worth 
each a thousand pieces of money, were brought to the king. Of these the king 


1 No. 93. Compere CMavagga^ xi. 1. 18 ff. (trans. in 8. B, E,, iii. p. 888). 
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gave five hundred to as many of his queens. The ladies put these asidcL 
and made them a present to our Elder, and then the next aay in their old 
ones went to the palace where the king took breakfast. The king remarked, 
«1 gave you dresses worth a thousand pieces each. Why are you not 
wearing them?” **My lord,” said they, ‘*we have given them to the Elder.” 
*<Has Elder Ananda got them all?” he asked. They said, yes, he had. “The 
Supreme Buddha,” said he, “allows only three robes. Ananda is doing a little 
trade in cloth, I suppose!” He was angry with the Elder; and after breakfast, 
visited him in his cell, and after greeting, sat down, with these words 

“Pray, Sir, do my ladies learn or listen to your preaching?” 

“Yes, Sire; they learn what they ought, and what they ought to hear, they 
hear.” 

“Oh, indeed. Do they only listen, or do they make you presents of upper- 
garments or under-garments?” 

“To-day, Sire, they have given me five hundred robes worth a thousand 
pieces each.” 

“And you accepted them. Sir?” 

“Yes, Sire, I did.” 

“Why, Sir, didn’t the Master make some rule about three robes?” 

“True, Sire, for every Brother three robes is the rule, B|Xiaking of what he 
uses for himself. But no one is forbidden to accept what is offered ; and that is 
why I took them — to give them to Brothers whoso rolies are worn out.” 

“But when these brothers get them from you, what do they do with their old 
ones?” 

“Make them into a cloke.” 

“And what about the old cloke?” 

“That they turn into a shirt,” 

“And the old shirt — ?” 

“That serves for a coverlet.” 

“The old coverlet?” — “Becomes a mat.” [25] “The old mat?” — “A towel.” 
“And what about the old towel?” 

“Sire, it is not permitted to waste the gifts of the faithful; so they chop up 
the old towel into bits, and mix the bits with clay, which they use for mortar 
in building their houses.” 

“A gift. Sir, ought not to be destroyed, not even a towel.” 

“Well, Sir kin^, we destroy no gifts, but all are used somehow.” 

This conversation pleased the king so much, that he sent for the other five 
hundred dresses which remained, and gave them to the Elder. Then, after 
receiving his thanks, he greeted the Elder in solemn state, and went his way. 

The Elder gave th'e^rst five hundred robes to Brothers whoso robes were 
worn out. But the number of his fellow priests was just five hundred. One of 
these, a youn^ Brother, was very useful to the Elder; sweeping out his cell, 
serving him with food and drink, giving him toothbrush and water for cleansing 
his mouth, looking after the privies, living rooms, and sleeping rooms, ana 
doing all that was needed for hand, foot, or back. To him, as his by right for all 
his great service, the Elder gave all the five hundred robes which he had 
received afterwards. The young Brother in his turn distributed them among 
his fellow-students. These all cut them up, dyed them yellow as a kaniktor 
flower; then drest therein they waited upon the Master, meted him, and sat 
down on one side. “Sir,” they asked, “is it possible fora holy disciple who has 
entered on the First Path to be a resproter of |)ersons in his gifts?” “No, 
Brothers, it is not possible for holy disciples to be respecters of persons in 
their gifto.” “ Sir, our spiritual Teacher, the Treasurer of the Faith, gave five 
hundied robes, each worth a thousand pieces, to a young Brother; and he 
has divided them amongst us.” “Brothers, in giving these Ananda was no 
respecter of persons, pfl] That young fellow was a very useful servant ; 
so he made the present to his own attendant for service’ sake, for goodness’ 

^ Pterospermum aoerifolium. 
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aak^ aud Ijjr risht, thinkine that cue good turn deserves another, and with 
a wish to do what gratitude demands. In former days, as now, wise men 
acted on the mnciple that one good turn deserves another.” And then, at their 
, request, he tmd them a story of the olden time. 


Once upon a time, while Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was a Lion living in a cave on the hills. One day he came out 
from his lair and looked towards the mountain foot. Now all round 
the foot of that mountain stretched a great piece of water. Upon some 
ground that rose out of this was a quantity of soft green grass, growing 
on the thick mud, and over this mud ran rabbits and deer and such light 
creatures, eating of the grass. On that day, as usual, there was a deer 
eating grass upon it. 

I’ll have that deer ! ” thought the Lion ; and with a lion’s leap he 
sprang from the hillside towards it. But the deer, frightened to death, 
scampered away belling. The Lion could not stop his onset ; down on the 
mud he fell, and sank in, so that he could not get out ; and there he 
remained seven days, bis feet fixed like four posts, with not a morsel 
to eat. 

Then a Jackal, hunting for food, chanced to see him; and set off 
running in high terror. But the Lion called out to him — say. Jackal, 
don’t run — here am I, caught fast in the mud. Please save me!” Up 
came the Jackal. could pull you out,” says he, “but I much fear 
that once out you might eat me.” “ Fear nothing, I won’t eat you,” says 
the Lion. “ On the contrary. I’ll do you great service ; only get me out 
somehow.” 

The Jackal, accepting this promise, worked away the mud around his 
four feet, and the holes wherein his four feet were fixed he dug further 
towards the water ; [27] then the water ran in, and made the mud soft. 
Then he got underneath the Lion, saying — “ Now, Sir, one great effort,” 
making a loud noise and striking the Lion’s belly with his head. The 
lion strained every nerve, and scrambled out of the mud ; he stood on 
dry land. After a moment’s rest, he plunged in the lake, and washed and 
scoured the mud from him. Then he killed a buffalo, and with his fangs 
tore up its flesh, of which he proffered some to the Jackal, saying, “ Eat, 
comrade 1” and himself after the Jackal had done did eat too. After this, 
the Jackal took a piece in his mouth. “What’s that for?” the Lion 
asked. “ For your humble servant my mate, who awaits me at home.” 
“All right,” says the Lion, taking a bit for his own mate. “Come, 
comrade,” says he again, “let us stay awhile on the mountain top, and 
then go to the lady’s house.” So there they went, and the Lion fed the 
she-jackal ; and after they were both satisfied, said he, “ Now I am going 
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to take care of you.’* So he conducted them to the place where he dwelt^ 
and settled them in a cave near to the entrance of his own. 

Ever after that, he and the Jackal used to go a-bunting together, 
leaving their mates behind ; all kinds of creatures they would kill, and eat 
to their hearts’ content, and then bring back some for the two others. 
And as time went on, the she-Jackal and the lioness had each two cubs, 
and they all lived happily together. 

One day, a sudden thought struck the Lioness. “ My Lion seems very 
fond of the Jackal and his mate and young ones. What if there be some- 
thing wrong between them ! That must be the cause why he is so fond of 
them, I suppose. Weil, I will plague her and frighten her, and get her 
away from this place.” 

So when the Lion and the Jackal were away on the hunt, she plagued 
and terrified the Jackal’s mate, usking her why she stayed thei*e, [28] why 
she did not run away 1 And her cubs frightened the young Jackals after 
the same fashion. The she- Jackal told her mate what had been said. 
** It is clear,” said she, that the Lion must have dropt a hint about us. 
We have been here a long time ; and now he will be the death of us. Let 
us go back to the place where we lived before ! ” 

On hearing this, the Jackal approached the Lion, with these words. 
** Master, we have been here a long time. Those who stay too long outstay 
their welcome. While we are away, your Lioness scolds and terrifies my 
mate, by asking why she stays, and telling her to begone ; your young 
ones do the same to mine. If any one does not like a neighbour, he should 
just bid him go, and send him about his business ; what is the use of all 
this plaguing 1 ” So saying, he repeated the first stanza : 

“The strong will always have their way; it is their nature so to do; 

Your mate roars loud; and now I say I fear what once I trusted to.” 

[29] The lion listened ; then turning to his Lioness, '* Wife,” said he, 
“ you remember how once I was out hunting for a week, and then brought 
back this Jackal and his mate with me?” “Yes, I remember.” “Well, 
do you know why I stayed away all that week ? ” “ No, Sir.” “ My wife, 
in trying to catch a deer, I made a mistake, and stuck fast in the mud ; 
there I stayed — for I could not get out — a whole week without food. My 
life was saved by this Jackal. This my friend saved my life ! A friend 
in need is a friend indeed, be he great or small. Never again must you 
put a slight upon my comrade, or his wife, or his family.” And then the 
Lion repeated the second stanza : 

“A friend who plays a friendlv part, however small and weak he be. 

He is my kinsman and my flesh and blood, a friend and comrade he; 

Despise him not, my sharp-fanged mate! this Jackal saved my life for me.” 
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The Lioness, when she heard this tale, made her peace with the Jackal’s 
mate, and ever after lived at amity with her and her young ones. And 
the young of the two pairs pla^'ed together in their early days, and when 
the parents died, [30] they did not break the bond of friendship, but 
lived happily togeUier as the old ones had lived before them. Indeed, 
the friendship remained unbroken through seven generations. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he declared the Truths and 
identified the Birth:— (at the end of the Truths some entered on the First 
Path, some on the Second, some on the Third, and some the Fourth :) — “ Ananda 
was the Jackal in those days, and the Lion was 1 myself." 


No. 168. 

SUHANU-JATAKA. 


Birds of a fsaiher^' etc . — This story the Master told whilst at Jetavana, 
about two hot-tempered Brothers. 

It ha])pened that there were two Brothers, passionate, cruel, and violent, one 
living at Jetavana and one in the country. Once the country Brother came to 
Jetavana on some errand or other. The novices and young Brothers knew the 
passionate nature of this man, so they led him to the cell of the other, all agog 
to see them quarrel. No sooner did they spy one another, those two hot- 
temTOred men, than they ran into each other’s arms, stroking and caressing 
hands, and feet, and back ! 

The Brothers talked about it in the Hall of Truth. “Friend, these 
passionate Brothers are cross, cruel, angry to every body el^ but with each 
other they are the best of friends, cordial and syrnj^thetic!” The Master 
came in, asking what they sat there talking about? Tney told him. Said h& 
“ This, Brothers, is not the only time that these men, who are cross, cmel, and 
angry to all else, have shown themselves cordial, and friendly, and sympathetic 
to each other. It happened just so in olden days” ; and so saying, he told an 
old-world tale. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodbisatta was his do-all, a courtier who advised him on things temporal 
and things spiritual. Now this king was of a somewhat covetous nature ; 
[31] and he had a brute of a horse, named Mah&sona, or Big Chestnut. 
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Some horse-dealers from the north country brought down five hundred 
horses j and word was sent to the king that these horses had arrived. 
Now heretofore the Bodhisatta had always asked the dealers to fix their 
own price, and then paid it in full. But now the king, being displeased 
with him, summoned another of his coui't, to whom he said, 

** Friend, make the men name their price ; then let loose Big Chestnut 
so that he goes amongst them ; make him bite them, and when they are 
weak and wounded get the men to reduce their price.” 

Certainly,” said the man ; and so he did. 

The dealers in great dudgeon told the Bodhisatta what this horse had 
done. 

** Have you not such another brute in your own city 1 ” asked the 
Bodhisatta. Yes, they said, there was one named Suhanu, Strongjaw, 
and a fiei*ce and savage brute he was. ** Bring him with you the next 
time you come,” the Bodhisatta said ; and this they promised to do. 

So the next time they came this brute came with them. The king, on 
hearing how the horse-dealers had arrived, opened his window to look at 
the horses, and caused Chestnut to be let loose. Then as the dealers saw 
Chestnut coming, they let Strongjaw loose. No sooner had the two met, 
than they stood still licking each other all over ! 

The king asked the Bodhisatta how it was. ** Friend,” said he, when 
these two rogue horses come across others, they are fierce, wild, and savage, 
they bite them, and make them ill. But with each other — there they 
stand, licking one another all over the body I What’s the reason of this ? ” 
**The reason is,” said the Bodhisatta, ‘Hhat they are not dissimilar, but 
like in nature and character.” And he repeated this couple of verses : 

** Birds of a feather flock together: Chestnut and Strongjaw both agree: 

In sc^ope and aim both are the same— there is no difference I can see.” 

[32] **Both savage are, and vicious both; both always bite their tether; 

So sin with sin, and vice with vice, must e’en agree together.” 

Then the Bodhisatta went on to warn the king against excessive 
covetise, and the spoiling of other men’s goods ; and fixing the value, he 
made him pay the proper price. The dealers received the due value, and 
went away well satisfied ; and the king, abiding by the Bodhisatta’s 
admonition, at last passed away to fare according to his deeds. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he identified the Birth: **The 
bad Brothers were then these two horses, Ananda was the king, and I was the 
wise counsellor.” 
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No. 169. 

mora-jAtaka. 


[33] ‘'There he rieee, ting all~eeeing” etc. This story the Master told at 
JetaTana about a backsliding Brother. This Brother was led by some others 
before the Master, who askM, “Is it true, Brother, as I hear, that you have 
backslidden!” “Yes, Sir." “What have you seen that should make you do 
so?” ** A woman drest up in magnifioont attire.” Then said the Master, ** What 
wonder that womankind should trouble the wits of a man like you ! Even wise 
men, who for seven hundred years have done no sin, on hearing a woman’s voice 
have transgressed in a moment; even the holy become impure; even they who 
have attained the highest honour have thus come to disgrace— how much more 
the unholy !” and he told a story of the olden time. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta came into this world as a Peacock. The egg which contained him 
had a shell as yellow as a kaiiikara bud ; and when he broke the shell, he 
became a Golden Peacock, fair and lovely, with beautiful red lines under 
his wings. To preserve his life, he traversed three ranges of hills, and in 
the fourth he settled, on a plateau of a golden hill in Dandaka. When 
day dawned, as he sat upon the hill, watching the sun rise, he composed 
a Brahma spell to preserve himself safe in his own feeding-ground, the 
charm beginning ** There he rises ” : — 

There he rises, king all-seeing. 

Making all things bright with his golden light. 

Thee I worship, glorious being. 

Making all things bright with thy golden light, 

Keep me safe, I pray. 

Through the coming day.” 

[34] Worshipping the son on this wise by the verse here recited, he 
repeats another in worship of the Buddhas who have passed away, and all 
their virtues : 

**All saints, the righteous, wise in holy lore, 

These do I honour, and their aid implore: 

All honour to the wise, to wisdom honour ba 
To freedom, and to all that freedom has made free.” 

Uttering this charm to keep himself from harm, the Peacock went 
a-feeding^ 


^ This line of the teat is metrical in the Pali. 
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[35] So after flying about all day, he came back at even and sat on the 
hilltop to see the sun go down ; then as he meditated, he uttered another 
spell to preserve himself and keep off evil, the one beginning ** There he 
sets ” : — 


“There he seta the king all-seeing, 

He that makes all bright with his golden light. 

Thee I worship, glorious being, 

Making all things bright with thy golden light 
Through the night, as through the day. 

Keep me s^e, I pray. 

“All saints, the righteous, wise in holy lore, 

These do I honour and their aid implore : 

All honour to the wise, to wisdom honour ba 
To freedom, and to all that freedom has maoe free.” 

Uttering this charm to keep himself from harm, the Peacock fell 
a-sleeping*. 

[36] Now thera was a savage who lived in a certain village of wild 
huntsmen, near Benares. Wandering about among the Himalaya hills he 
noticed the Bodhisatta perched upon the golden hill of Dandaka, and 
told it to his son. 

It so befel that on a day one of the wives of the king of Benares, 
Khem& by name, saw in a dream a golden peacock holding a religious 
discourse. This she told to the king, saying that she longed to hear 
the discourse of the golden peacock. The king asked his courtiers 
about it ; and the courtiers said, “ The Brahmins will be sure to know.” 
The Brahmins said : “Yes, there are golden peacocks.” When asked, 
where? they replied, “The huntera will be sure to know.” The king 
called the hunters together and asked them. Then this hunter answered, 
“O lord king, thei^ is a golden hill in Dan^ka; and there a golden 
peacock lives.” “ Then bring it here — kill it not, but just take it alive.” 

The hunter set snares in tlie peacock’s feeding-ground. But even 
when the peacock stepped upon it, the snare would not close. This the 
hunter tried for seven years, but catch him he could not; and there 
he died. And Queen Khem& too died without obtaining her wish. 

The king was wroth because his Queen had died for the sake of a 
peacock. He caused an inscription to be made ujion a golden plate to this 
effect : “ Among the Himalaya mountains is a golden hill in Dandaka. 
There lives a golden peacock ; and whoso eats of its flesh becomes ever 
young and immortal.” This he enclosed in a casket. 

After his death, the next king read this inscription: and thought 
he, “I will become ever young and immoi'tal;” so he sent another 

1 This line of the test is metrical in the Pali. 
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hunter. lake the first, this hunter fiiiled to capture the peacock, and 
died in the quest. In the same way the kingdom was ruled by six 
sucoessiye kings. 

Then a seventh arose, who also sent forth a hunter. The hunter 
observed that when the Gk>lden Peacock came into the snare, it did not 
shut to, [37] and also that be recited a charm before setting out in search 
of food. Off he went to the marches, and caught a peahen, which he 
trained to dance when he clapped his hands, and at snap of finger to utter 
her cry. Then, taking her along with him, he set the snare, fixing its 
uprights in the ground, early in the morning, before the peacock had 
recited his charm. Then he made the peahen utter a cfy. Thb unwonted 
sound — ^the female’s note — woke desire in the peacock’s breast; leaving 
his charm unsaid, he came towards her; and was caught in the net. 
Then the hunter took hold of him and conveyed him to the king of 
Benares. 

The king was delighted at the peacock’s beauty ; and ordered a seat to 
be placed for him. Sitting on the proffered seat, the Bodhisatta asked, 
** Why did you have me caught, O king f ” 

** Because they say all that eat of you become immortal and have 
eternal youth. So I wish to gain youth eternal and immortality by 
eating of you,” said the king. 

**So be it — ^granted that all who eat of me become immortal and have 
eternal youth. But that means that 1 must die I ” 

** Of course it does,” said the king. 

** Well — and if 1 die, how can my fiesh give immortality to those that 
eat of it 1 ” 

** Your colour is golden ; therefore (so it is said) those who eat your 
flesh become young and live so for ever'.” 

“ Sir,” replied the bird, “ there is a very good reason for my golden 
colour. Long ago, I held imperial sway over the whole world, reigning in 
this very city; I kept the Five Commandments, and made all people of 
the world keep the same. For that 1 was bom again after death in the 
World of the Thirty-Three Archangels; there I lived out my life, but 
in my next birth 1 became a peacock in consequence of some sin; however, 
golden 1 became because I had aforetime kept the Commandments.” 

" What 1 Incredible ! You an imperial ruler, who kept the Com- 
mandments 1 bom gold-coloured as the fruit of them I A proof, prithee ! ” 

^ Perhaps beoauM they are supposed to lire as long as gold lasts. On the same 
principle, pieces of jade are placed in the coffin of the Chinese, to preserve the soal*of 
the dead. Oroot, in a work on Chinese religions, quotes a Chinese writer of the 
4th century, who says : ** He who swallows gold will exist as long as gold ; ho who 
swallows jade will exist as long as jade ; ’* and recommends it for the living (cp. Oroot, 
Beligiaitt Syttem of China, i. pp. 271, 278). 
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[38] I have one, Sire.” 

“What is it r* 

“Well, Sire, when 1 was monarch, I need to pass through mid-air 
seated in a jewelled car, which now lies buried in the earth beneath the 
waters of the royal lake. Dig it up from beneath the lake, and that shall 
be my proof.” 

The king approved the plan; he caused the lake to be drained, and dug 
out the chariot, and believed the Bodhisatta. Then the Bodhisatta 
addressed him thus : 

“Sire, except Nirvana, which is everlasting, all things else, being 
oomi)osite in their nature, are unsubstantial, tinnsient, and subject to 
living and death.” Discoursing on this theme he established the king in 
keeping of the Commandments. Peace 611ed the king’s heart; he bestowed 
his kingdom upon the Bodhisatta, and showed him the highest I'espect. 
The Bodhisatta returned the gift ; and after a few days' sojourn, he ix)se 
up in the air, and flew back to the golden hill of Danc^a, with a 
parting word of advice — “ O king, be careful ! “ And the king on his 
part clave to the Bodhisatta’s advice; and after giving alms and doing 
good, passed away to fare according to his deeda 


This discourse ended, the Master declared the Truths, and identified the 
Birth:— now after the Truths the backsliding Brother became a Saint: — 
“ Auanda was the king of those days, and I myself was the Golden Peacock.” 


No. 160. 
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“df yonder king aoe$ ^loping” etc , — ^This story the Master told during a 
sojourn m V^uvana, now Devadatta imitated the Buddha. 

The two chief Disciples* went to visit Gayftslsa*, where Devadatta imitated the 
Buddha, and fell; the Elders then both returned, after delivering a discourse, 
taking with them their own pupils. On arriving at Veluvana, the Master asked 
them what Devadatta had done when he saw them? [39] “Sir,” they said, “he 

* Bftriputta and Moggallina. See C%Uavagga, vii. 4 (trane. in Vinaya Texte, iii. 
966 ff.). 

* A mountain near Qajd in Behar. It is now ealled Brabmayoni (see BftjendralAla 
Mitra, Buddha Oaya, p. 38). 
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imitated the Buddha, and waa utterly deatroyed.** The ICaater anawere^ ** It ia 
not only now, Sftriputta, that Devadatta came to dire deatruction by mimioldim 
me; it waa juat the same before." Then at the Elder’s request, he told an old- 
world tale. 


Once upon a time, when Videha was reigning at Mithil& in the i*ealm 
of Videha, the Bodhisatta became a son of his Queen Consort He grew 
up in due course, and waa educated at Takkaail&; and on his father’s 
decease he inherited hia kingdom. 

At that time a certain king of the Golden Geese paired with a Grow 
at the feeding-grounds, and to them was bom a son. He was like 
neither mother nor father. All dingy blue-black he was, and accordingly 
they gave him Dingy to his name. The Gooae-king often visited his 
offspring; and he had besides two other sons, geese like himself. These 
remarked that he often used to go to the regions where mankind do 
frequent, and asked him what should be the reason. My sons,” said he, 
I have a mate there, a Crow, and she has given me a son, whose name is 
Dingy. He it is I go to visit." ’‘Where do they livet" they asked. 
” On a palni-top near MithilA in the kingdom of Videha,” describing the 
spot. ” Father," said they, ” where men are, there is fear and peril. You 
ought not to go there ; let us go and fetch him to you.” 

So they took a stick, and perched Dingy upon it ; then catching the 
ends in their beaks, they flew over the city of MithilA. 

At that moment King Videha chanced to be sitting in a magnificent 
carriage drawn by a team of four milk-white thoroughbreds, as he made a 
triumphal circuit of the city. Dingy saw him, and thought he — “What is 
the difference between King Videha and me? He is riding in state 
around his capital in a chariot drawn by four white horses; and I am 
carried in a vehicle drawn by a pair ot Geese.” So as he passed through 
the air he repeated the first stanza : 

[ 40 ] “As yonder king goes galloping with his milk-white four-in-hand. 
Dingy has these, his pair of Geese^ to bear him over the land!" 

These words made the Geese angry. Their first thought was “ Let us 
drop him here, and leave him I ” But then again they bethought them — 
“ What will our father say ! " So for fear of rebuke, they brought the 
creature to their fother, and recounted all that be bad done. The father 
grew angry when he heard it : “ Whatl” said he, “are you my sons’ 

superior, that you make yourself master over them, and treat them like 
hoises in a carriage ? You don’t know your measure. This is no place 
for you; get you back to your mother!" And with this censure he 
repeated the second stanza : 

“Dingy, my dear, there’s danger here ; this is no place for you ; 

By Ullage gates your mother watts— there you must hasten too." 
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With this censure^ he bade his sons convey the bird to the dunghill 
outside the city of Mithilft \ and so they did. 


This lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth : “Devadatta in those days 
was Dingy, the two Elders were the two young Qeese, Ananda was the fother 
CkxMB, and I was king Videha myselfl” 


No. 161. 

indasamInagotta-jAtaka 

[41] FriendBhip with, evi7,” This is a sto^ told by the Master while at 
Jetavana, about a headstrong person ; and the circumstances will be found in 
the Vulture Birth of the Ninth Book. The Master said to this Brother — *4n 
olden days, as now, you were trampled to death by ‘a mad elephant because you 
were so headstrong and careless of wise men’s advice.” And he told the old story. 


Once upon a time, while Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom of a brahmin family. On growing up he left his 
worldly home and took to the religious life, and in time became the 
leader of a company of five hundred anchorites, who all lived together in 
the region of Himalaya. 

Amongst these anchorites was a headstrong and unteachable person 
named Indasamanagotta. He had a pet elephant The Bodhisatta sent 
for him when he found this out, and asked if he really did keep a young 
elephant ? Yes, the man said, he had an elephant which had lost its dam. 
‘‘Well,” the Bodhisatta said, “when elephants grow up they kill even 
those who foster them ; so you had better not keep it any longer.” “But 
I can’t live without him, my Teacher ! ” was the reply. “ Oh, well,” said 
the Bodhisatta, “you’ll live to repent it.” 

Howbeit he still reared the creature, and by and bye it grew to an 
immense sise. 

It happened once that the anchorites had all gone far afield to gather 
roots and fruits in the forest, and they were absent for several daya 
At the first breath of the south wind this elephant fell in a frenzy. 


1 OiJJha-Jitaka, No. 4S7. 
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** Destniotion to this hut ! ’* thought he, “ 111 smash the waterjar 1 I’ll 
oyertum the stone bench I I’ll tear up the pallet ! I’ll kill the hermit, 
and then off I’ll go ! ” So he sped into the jungle^ and waited watching 
for their return. 

The master came drst, [42] laden with food for his pet. As soon as he 
saw him, he hastened up, thinking all was well’. Out rushed the elephant 
from the thicket, and seizing him in his trunk, dashed him to the ground, 
then with a blow on the head crushed the life out of him; and madly 
trumpeting, he scampered into the forest. 

The other anchorites brought this news to the Bodhisatta. Said he. 
We should have no dealings with the bad ; ” and then he repeated these 
two verses : — 

** Friendship with evil let the good eschew, 

The good, who know what duty bids them do : 

They will work mischief, be it soon or late. 

Even as the elephant his master slew.” 

** But if a kindred spirit thou shalt see. 

In virtue, wisdom, leaniing like to thee. 

Choose such an one to be thy own true firiend; 

Good friends and blessing go in company.” 

[43] In this way the Bodhisatta showed his band of anchorites that 
it is well to be docile and not obstinate. Then be performed Indasam&na- 
gotta’s obsequies, and cultivating the Excellences, came at last into 
Brahma’s heaven. 


After concluding this discourse, the Master identified the Birth: 
unruly fellow was then Indasam&nfl^tta, and 1 was myself the teacher of the 
anchorite band.” 


No. 162. 

SANTHAVA-jlTAKA. 

“ilToMtW w iwTM,” .(A— This story the Hsster told whils dwelling st 
Jetsyons, shout foeding the ssored fire. The cireumstsooes ere the ssme ss 
those of the Nsligat(hs Birth relsted above*. The Brethren, on seeing those 
who kept up this flre^ ssid to the Bkssed On& "Sir, here are topknot asoetios 
practising w sorts of iUae aaoetiaam. What’s the good of itf” "There is no 

I Or, "with his usual greeting, or signal.** 

* Bo. 144. 
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mod in it,” said the Maeter. "It haa happened before that even wise men have 
unagined some good in feeding the saciM but after doing this for a long 
time, have found out that there is no good in it, and have quenched it with 
water, and beat it down, beat it down with sticks, never giving it so much as a 
look afterwards.” Then he told them a story. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom in a brahmin. &mily. When he was about sixteen 
yean old, his father and mother took his birth-fire* and spoke to him 
thus : ** Son, will you take your birth-fire into the woods, and wonhip the 
fire there ; or will you leam the Three Vedas, settle down as a married 
man, and live in the worldt’* Said he, ‘*No worldly life for me; I will 
worship my fire in the woodland, and go on the way to heaven." So 
taking his birth-fire, he bade farewell to his parents, and entered the 
forest, where he lived in a hut* made of branches and leaves and did 
wonhip to the fire. 

One day he had been invited to some place where he received a present 
of rice and ghee. ^This rice," thought he, “I will offer to Great Brahma." 
[44] So he took home the rice, and made the fire blaze. Then with the 
words, ** With this rice I feed the sacred fiame," he cast it upon the fire. 
Scarce had this rice dropt upon it, all full of fat as it was — when a fierce 
flame leapt up which set his hermita^ alight. Then the brahmin hurried 
away in terror, and sat down some dbtance.off. There should be no 
dealings with the wicked," said he; **and so this fire has burnt the hut 
which I made with so much trouble 1 " And he repeated the fint stanza : — 

** Nothing is worse than evil company; 

I fed my fire with plenteous rice and ghee; 

An^o! the hut which rave me such ado 
To build it up, my fire has burnt for me." 

I've done with you now, false friend I" he added; and he poured water 
upon the fire, and beat it out with sticks, and then buried himself in the 
mountains. There he came upon a black hind licking the faces of a lion, 
a tiger, and a panther. This put it into his mind how there was nothing 
better than go^ friends ; and therewith he repeated the second stanza: — 

Nothing is better than good company; 

Kind <moes of friendship here I see; 

[46] Behold the lion, tuv, and the paid— 

The black hind lidm the ihces of all three.” 

1 Cp. voL i. no. 61, and 144, Mt.\ a saerad firs was also kindled at a wedding, to 
be used ibr saerifioe and oonstantlj kept up (Ifana, S. 67). Bo too now, the Agni-hotri 
in Kumaoa begins firs-worship from the date of his mandage. ‘The saored fire of the 
maniage altar is oanied in a copper vesael to his fiie-pit. It is always kq;»t alight, 
and from it must be kindled his ftmeral pyre (Nbrfk /sdiofi Notes and QiieHet, iii. 984). 
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With theae reflections the Bodhisatta plunged into the depths ci the 
mountains, and there he embraced the true religious life, cultivating the 
Faculties and the Attainments, until at his life’s end he passed into 
Brahma’s heaven. 


After delivering this discourse, the Master identified the Birth: '*In those 
days I was the ascetic of the story.” 


No. 163. 


susIma-jAtaka. 


**Five score black d^hantSf* This story the Master told at Jetavana, 
about arbitrary giving of alma 

We hear that at S&vatthi, a family used sometimes to give alms to the 
Buddha and his friends, sometimes they used to give to the heretics, or else the 
givers would form themselves into compani^ or again the i)eople of one street 
would club together, or the whole of the inhabitants would collect voluntary 
offerings, and present them. 

On this occasion all the inhabitants had made such a collection of all 
necessaries; but counsels were divided, some demanding that this be given 
to the heretics, some speaking for those who followed the Buddha. Each party 
stuck to their (loint, the disciples of the heretics voting for the heretics, and the 
disciples of Buddha for Buddha’s comrany. Then it was pro^KMed to divide 
upon the question, and accordingly they divided; those who were for the 
Buddha were in the maiority. 

So their plan was follows, and the disciples of the heretics could not prevent 
the gifts being ofiered to the Buddha and his followers. 

The citizens gave invitation to the Buddha’s company ; for seven days they 
set rich offerings before them, and on the seventh gave over all the articles 
they had collected. The Master returned thanks, [46] after which he in- 
structed a host of people in the fruition of the Paths. Next he returned to 
Jetavana ; and when his followers had done their dutie^ be delivered a Buddha’s 
discourse standing before his scented chamber, into which he then retired. 

At evening time the Brethren talked the matter over together in the 
Hall of Truth : ** FrienA how the heretics’ disciples tried to prevent this from 
coming to the saints I Yet they couldn’t do it ; lul the collection of articles was 
laid Mfbre the saints’ own met Ah, how great is the Buddha’s power!” 
‘‘What is this you are talking about now together?” asked the Master, coming 
in. They told him. “Brethren,” said he, “this is not the first time that the 
di^iples of the heretics have tried to thw^ an offering which should have been 
miule to me. They did the same before; but always these articles have been 
finally laid at my feet” So saying, he told them a tale of long ago. 
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Once upon a time there lived in Benares a king SusTma; and the 
Bodhisatta was the son of his chaplain’s lady. When he was sixteen years 
old, his father died. The father while he lived was Master of the Ceremonies 
in the king’s elephant festivals. He alone had right to all the trappings 
and appointments of the elephants which came into the place of festival. 
By this means he gained as much as ten millions at each festival. 

At the time of our story the season for an elephant festival came 
round. And the Brahmins all flocked to the king, with these words; 

great king I the season for an elephant festival has come, and a 
festival should be made. But this your chaplain’s son is very young; 
he knows neither the three Yedas nor the lore of elephants^ Shall we 
conduct the ceremony ? ” To this the king consented. 

Off went the Brahmins delighted. ** Aha,” said they, ‘^we have 
barred this lad from performing the festival. We shall do it ourselves, 
and keep the gains ! ” 

But the Bodhisatta’s mother heard that in four days there was to be 
an elephant festival. [47} ^*For seven generations,’* thought she, ^'we 
have managed the elephant festivals from father to son. The old custom 
will pass from us, and our wealth will all melt away ! ” She wept and 
wailed. **Why are you weeping 1” asked her son. She told him. 
Said he — *‘Well, mother, shall I conduct the festivaU” ^*What, you, 
sonny 1 You don’t know the three Vedas or the elephant lore ; how can 
you do itt” **When are they going to have the festival, mother f” 
^*Four days from now, my son.” Where can I find teachers who know 
the three Vedas by heart, and all the elephant lorel” “Just such a 
famous teacher, my son, lives in Takka8il&, in the realm of Gandhftra, two 
thousand leagues away.” “Mother,” says he, “our hereditary right we 
shall not lose. One day will take me to Takkasilk ; one night will be 
enough to teach m^'the three Vedas and the elephant lore; on the 
morrow I will journey home ; and on the fourth day 1 will manage the 
elephant festiv^J. Weep no more I” With these words he comforted his 
mother. 

Early next morning he broke his fast, and set out all alone for 
Takkasilh, which he reached in a single day. Then seeking out the 
teacher, he greeted him and sat on one side. 

“ Where have you come from f ” the teacher asked. 

“ From Benares, Teacher.” 

“ To what end ) ” 

“To learn from you the three Vedas and the elephant lore.” 

V Certainly, my son, you shall learn it” 

1 An dephani trainer’s manual, the ha^UMram or of. Bfallinitha, 

Baghnv. vi 37. 
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Sir/’ said our Bc^hisatta, oase ia uTgent.” Then he 
recounted the whole matter, adding, **In a single day I have traTersed 
a journey of two thousand leagues. Give me your time for this one 
night only. Three days from now there is to be an Elephant festival ; 
I will learn the whole after one lesson." 

The Teacher consented. Then the lad washed his master’s feet» and 
laid before him a fee of a thousand pieces of money ; [48] he sat down 
on one side, and learnt his lesson by heart; as day broke, even as the 
day broke, he finished the three Vedas and the Elephant Lore. “Is 
there any more, Sirt" asked he. “No, my son, you have it all." “Sir," 
he went on, “ in this book such a verse comes in too late, such another has 
gone astray in the reading. This is the way to teach your pupils for the 
future," and then he corrected his teacher’s knowledge for him. 

After an early meal he took his leave, and in a single day he was 
back again in Benares, and greeting his mother. “ Have you learnt your 
lesson, my boyl" said she. He answered, yes; and she was delighted to 
hear it. 

Next day, the festival of the elephants was prepared. A hundred 
elephants were set in array, with golden trappings, golden fiags, all 
covered with a network of fine gold ; and all the palace courtyard was decked 
out. There stood the Brahmins, in all their fine gala dress, thinking to 
themselves, “ Now we shall do the ceremony, we shall do it I " Presently 
came the king, in all his splendour, and with him the ornaments and other 
things that were used. 

The Bodhisatta, apparelled like a prince, at the head of his suite, 
approached the king with these words. 

“ Is it really true, O great king, that you are going to rob me of my 
right) Are you going to give other brahmins the managing of this 
ceremony t Have you said that you mean to give them the various 
ornaments and vessels that are used ) " and he repeated the first stanza as 
follows: 

“Five score black elephan^ with tusks all white 
Are thine, in gold caparison bedight 

*To thee, and thee I give them ’--dost thou say, 
Remembering my old ancestral right?” 

[49] King Suslma, thus addressed, then repeated the second stanza ; — 

“Five score black elephants, with tusks all whiter 
Are mine^ in gold caparison bedight 

‘To thee, and thee 1 give them’ — so I say, 

My lad, remembwing thine ancestral right” 

Then a thought struck the Bodhisatta; and he said, “Sire, if you 
do remember my ancient right and your andent custom, why do you 
neglect me afid make others the masters of your festivair’ ^^Why, I 
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was told that you did not know the three Yedas or the Elephant 
Lore^ and that is why I have caused the leatival to be managed by 
others.” “ Very well, Sire. If there is one amongst all these brahmins 
who can recite a portion of the Vedas or the Elephant lA>re against 
me, let him stand forward ! Not in all India i^ there one save me who 
knows the three Vedas and the Elephant Lore for the ordering of an 
Elephant festival 1 ” [50] Proud as a lion’s roar rang out the answer 1 
Not a brahmin durst rise and contend with him. So the Bodhisatta kept 
his ancestral rights and conducted the ceiwmony ; and laden with riches, 
he returned to his own home. 


When the Master bad ended this discourse, he declared the Truths, and 
identified the Birth:— some entered on the First Path, some on the Second, some 
the Third, and some the Fourth: — ‘*Mah&m&ya was at that time my mother, 
king Suddhodana was my father, Ananda was king Susima, Sftriputta the 
fomous Teacher and I myself was the young Brahmin.” 


No. 164. 


owjha-jAtaka. 

” A mliwrt Mt$ a etc.— This etory the Maater told about a Brother 

who had his mother to support, llie circumstances will be related under the 
Sftma Births The Master asked him whether he, a Brother, was really sup- 
porting persons who were still living in the world. This the Brother admitted. 
**How are they related to you?” the Master went on. **They are my parents. 
Sir.” “Excellent, excellent,” the Master said; and bade the Brethren not be 
angry with this Brother. “ Wise men of old,” said he^ “ have done service even 
to those who were not of kin to them | but this man’s task has been to support 
his own parents.” So saying, he told them this story of bygone days. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta came to life as a young Vulture on the Vulture Hill, and had 
his mother and father to nourish. 

^ Bo. 689 in Westergaaid’s Gcpenhageil Oatalogue (Cat. Or. MSS. Bihl. floim.) ; 
not yet printed. 
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Onoe there eame a great wind and rain. The Vultures could not hold 
their own against it j half froaen, they flew to Benares, and there near the 
wall and near the ditch they sat, shivering with the cold. 

A merchant of Benares was issuing from the city on his way to bathe^ 
when he spied these miserable Vultures. He got them together in a dry 
places made a fire^ sent and brought them some cowflesh from the cattle’s 
buming-plac^ and put some one to look after them. 

When the storm fell, [61] our Vultures were all right and flew off at 
onoe among the mountains. Without delay they met, and thus took 
counsel together. ** A Benares merchant has done us a good turn ; and 
one good turn deserves another, as the saying is’: so after this when any 
of lis finds a garment or an ornament it must be dropt in that merchant’s 
courtyard.” So thenceforward if they ever noticed people drying their 
clothes or finely in the sun, watching for an unwary moment, they snatched 
them quickly, as hawks swoop on a bit of meat, and dropt them in the 
merchant’s yard. But he, whenever he observed that they were bringing 
him anything, used to cause it to be laid aside. 

They told the king how vultures were plundering the city. *'Just 
catch me one vulture,” says the king, <<and I will make them bring it all 
back.” So snai'es and gins were set everywhere; our dutiful Vulture 
was caught They seised him with intent to bring him to the king. The 
Merchant aforesaid, on the way to wait upon his majesty, saw these people 
walking along with the Vulture. He went in their company, for fear they 
might hurt the Vulture. 

They gave the Vulture to the king, who examined him. 

‘‘ Tou rob our city, and carry off clothes and all sorts of things,” he 
began. — ** Yes, Sire.” — “ Whom have they been given to I ” — “ A merchant 
of Benares.” — “ Why t *’ — Because he saved our lives, and they say one 
good turn deserves another ; that is why we gave them to him.” 

“Vultures, they say,” quoth the king, “can spy a corpse an hundred 
leagues away ; and can’t you see a trap set ready for you 1 ” And with 
these words he repeated the first stanza : 

“ A vulture sees a corpse that lies one hundred leagues away : 

When thou alig^tst upon a trap dost thou not see it, pray?” 

[52] The Vulture listened, then replied by repeating the second stanza : 

“When life is coming to an end, and death’s hoiur draws anigh. 

Though you may come close up to it, nor trap nor snare you spy.” 

After this response of the Vulture, the king turned to our Merchant. 
“ Have all these things really been brought to you, then, by the Vultures?” 

^ This seems to bs another fonn of the “Oratefdl Beasts ” ineidint whidi so often 
oooors in folk-tslas. 
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** Yes, my lord” “Where are they?” “My lord, they are all put away; 
each shall receive his own again : — only let this Yulture go 1 ’* Ha had 
his way ; the Vulture was set at liberty, and the Merchant returned all 
the property to its owners. 


This lesson ended, the Master declared the Truths, and identified the Birth : 
— at the conclusion of the Truths the dutiful Brother was established in the 
fruition of the First Path : — “ Ananda was the king of those days ; Sariputta 
was the Merchant ; and I myself was the Vulture that supported his parents.’* 


No. 166. 


NAKULA-JlTAKA. 

“ yowr egg-hom etc , — ^This story the Master told during a 

sojourn at Jetavana, about two officers who had a quarrel. The circumstances 
have been given above in the Uraga Births Here, as before, the Master said, 
“ This is not the first time. Brethren, these two nobles have b^n reconciled by 
me ; in former times 1 reconciled them too.” Then he told an old story. 


Once on a time, wlmn Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was bom in a certain village as one of a brahmin family. When he 
came of age, [53] he was educated at Takkasilfi; then, renouncing the 
world he became a recluse, cultivated the Faculties and the Attainments, 
and dwelt in the region of Himalaya, living upon wild roots and fruits 
which he picked up in his goings to and fro. 

At the end of his cloistered walk lived a Mongoose in an ant-heap ; 
and not far off, a Snake lived in a hollow tree. These two, Snake and 
Mongoose, were perpetually quarrelling. The Bodhisatta preached to them 
the misery of quarrels and the blessing of peace, and reconciled the two 
together, saying, “You ought to cease your quarrelling and live together 
at one.” 

When the Serpent was abroad, the Mongoose at the end of the walk 
lay with his head out of the hole in his ant-hill, and his mouth open, and 


1 Above, No. 1S4, 
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thus fell asleep^ heavily drawing hu breath in and out The Bodhieatta 
Baw him sleeping ther^ and asking him, Why, what are you afnud off” 
repeated the first stansa : 

** Creatures your egg-bom enemy a faithful fHend is made: 

Why sleep you there with teeth all bare? of what are you afiraid?” 

Father,” said the Mongoose, never despise a former enemy, but 
always suspect him ” : and he repeated the second stanza : 

** Never despise an enemy nor ever trust a fHend : 

A fear that springs from unfeared things uproots and makes an end.” 

[54] ** Fear not,” replied the Bodhisatta. I have persuaded the Snake 
to do you no harm; distrust him no more.” With this advice, he 
proceeded to cultivate the Four Excellences, and set his face toward 
Brahma’s heaven. And the others too passed away to fare hereafter 
according to their deeds. 


Then this lesson ended, the Master identified the Birth : “ The two noblemen 
were at that time Snake and Mongoose, and 1 was myself the ascetic.” 


No. 166. 


UPASlLHA-JlTAKA 

^*F<mrteen thowand UpoiUthoi/* etc . — ^This story the Master told whilst at 
Jetavan^ about a brahmin named Upasft)ha, who was fastidious in the matter of 
cemeteries. 

This man, we learn, was rich and wealthy ; but, though he lived over against 
the monasteiy, he showed no kindness to the Buddhas, being given to heresy. 
But he had a son, wise and intelligent. When he was growing old, the man said 
to his son, Don’t let my body m burnt in a cemetery where any outcast can 
be burnt, but find some uncontaminated place to bum me in.” "Father,” said 
the young fellow, "1 know no cemetery fit to bum your body in. Good my 
fkther, take the lead and yourself point out the place where I shall have you 
burnt.” So the brahmin consenting led his son out of the city to the top of 
Vulture Peak, and then said he, " Here, my son, no outcast is ever burnt ; nere 
I would have you bum me.” Then he began to descend the hill in his son’s 
comrany. 

Un that day, in the evening, the Master was looking around to see which of 
his friends was ripe for Release, and peroeived that mis father and son were 


^ Lit. * 0 viviparous one.* 
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readv to enter upon the First Path. So he took their road Qm» to the 
hill-foot, like a hunter waiting for his quarry ; there he sat till they should oome 
down from the top. Down they came, and noticed the Master. He gave 
them greeting, and asked, ** Where are you bound, brahmins?” The young man 
told mm their errand. '*Come along, then,” said the Master, **show me the 
place your fiaUier pointed out” So he and they two together climbed up the 
mountain. Which place?” he asked. ‘‘Sir,” said the lad, “the space between 
these three hills is the one he showed me.” [66] The Master said, “ This is not 
the first time, my lad, that your father has b^n nice in the matter of cemeteries ; 
he was the same before, l^r is it now only that he has pointed you out this 
place for his burning; long ago he points out the very same place.” And 
at his request the Master told them a ^e of long ago. 


Once upon a time, in this very dty of lUjagaha, lived this same 
brahmin Upaa&lhaka\ and he had the very same son. At that period the 
Bodhisatta had been bom in a brahmin family of Magadha land ; and 
when his education was finished, he embraced a religious life, cultivated the 
Faculties and the Attainments, and lived a long time in the region of 
Himalaya, plunged in mystic exaltation. 

Once he left his hermitage on Vulture PeaJc to go buy salt and 
seasoning. While he was away, this brahmin spoke in just the same way 
to his son, as now. The lad begged him to point out a proper place, and 
he came and pointed out this very place. As he was descending, with his 
son, he observed the Bodhisatta, and approached him, and the Bodhisatta 
put the same question as I did just now, and received the son’s answer. 
“Ah,” said he, “we’ll see whether this place which your tether has shown 
you is contaminated or not,” and made them go with him up the hill 
again. “The space between these three hills,” said the lad, “is pure.” 
“My lad,” the Bodhisatta replied, “there is no end to the people who 
have been burned in, this very spot. Your own tether, bom a brahmin, 
as now, in Rl^agaha, 'U|id bearing the very same name of Upasfilhaka, 
has been burnt on this hill in fourteen thousand births. On the whole 
earth there’s not a spot to be found where a corpse has not been burnt, 
which has not been a cemetery, which has not been covered with skulls.” 
This he discerned by the faculty of knowing all previoim lives : and then 
he repeated these two stanzas : — [56] 

“Fourteen thousand Upa8ft]has have been burnt upon this qx>t, 

Nor is there the vdde world over any place where death is not 

“Where is kindness, truth, and justice^ temnerance and self-control. 

There no death can find an entrance; thither hies each saintly souL” 

^ This added suiBz makes no praoUeal differenoe in the word : it is often put on to 
adjeotives and snbstantiveB without affeoting their meaning. Bat sometimes it has a 
diminutive force. 
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When the Bodhinatta had thus discoursed to father and son^ he 
cultiyated the Four Excellences and went his wa7 to Brahma’s heavan. 


When this discourse was ended, the Master declared the Truths and identified 
the Birth : — at the conclusion of the Truths father and son were established in the 
Fruit of the First Path : — “The father and son were the same then as they are 
now, and the ascetic was I myself.” 


No. 187. 

SAMIDDfil-JlTAKA. 


^^Btgging Broih&r^ do y<m know^ etc . — ^This story was told by the Master 
whilst he was staying in Tapoda Park near Rftjagaha, about Elder Samiddhi, or 
Goodluck. 

Once Father Goodluck had been wrestlins in the spirit all night long. At 
sunrise he bathed ; then he stood with his under garment on, holding the other 
in his hand, as he dried his body, all yellow as gold. Like a ffoiden statue 
of exquisite workmanship he was, the perfection of l^uty ; [ 67 ] and that is why 
he was called Goodluck. 

A daughter of the gods, seeing the Elder’s surpassing beauty, fell in love with 
him, and addressed him thus. “ You are young, Brother, and firesh, a mere 
stripling, with black hair, bless you! you have youth, you are lovdy and 
pleasant to the eyes. Why should a manlike you turn religious without a little 
enjoyment? Taxe your pleasure firsL and then you shall Wnime religious and 
do what the hermits do!” He replied, “Nymph, at some time or other I must 
die, and the time of my death I know not ; that time is hid from me. Therefore 
in the freshness of my youth I will follow the solitary life, and make an end of 
pain.” 

Finding isdie received no encouragement, the goddess at once vanished. The 
Elder went and told his Master about it. Then the Master said, “Not now 
alone, Goodluck, are you tempted by a nymph. In olden dayik as now, 
nymphs tempted ascetics.” And then at his request the Master told an old- 


Onoe upon a time^ when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta became a brahmin’s son in a yillsge of RisL Coming of 
years, he attained perfection in all his studies, and embraced the religious 
life ; and he liyed in Himalaya, hard by a natural lake, oultiyating the 
Faculties and the Attainmenta 
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All night long he had wrestled in the spirit ; and at sanrise he bathed 
him, and with one bark garment on and the other in his hand, he stood, 
letting the water dry off his body. At the moment a daughter of the 
gods observed his perfect beauty, and fell in love with him. Tempting 
him, she repeated this first stansa : — 

Begging brother, do you know 

What of joy the world can show? 

Now* 8 the time— there is no other: 

Pleasure first, then — begging brother!” 

[58] The Bodhisatta listened to the nymph’s address, and then 
replied, declaring his set purpose, by repeating the second stanza : — 

‘*The time is hid — I cannot know 
When is the time that I must to: 

Now is the time: there is no other: 

So I am now a begging brother 

When the nymph heard the Bodhisatta’s words, she vanished at once. 


After this discourse the Master identified the Birth: **The nymph is the 
same in both stories, and the hermit at that time was I myself.” 


No. 168. 


SAKU^AGOHI-JATAKA. 

‘M Quad VHU in hU feedina-graund^' etc . — This story the Master told at 
Jetavana, about his meaning in the Bird Preaching*. 

One day the Master called the Brethren, saying, **When you seek alms, 
Brethren, keep each to your own district.” And repeating that sutta from the 
Mahftvag^ which suibra the occasion, [59] he added, “But wait a moment: 
aforetime others even in the form of animals refused to keep to their own 

^ The commentator, in explaining this passage, adds another couplet : 

**Life, sickness, death, the putting off the flesh, 

Be-birth— these flve are hidden in this world.” 

* I have not been able to trace this Sakunovada-nUta. Perhaps it refers to a 
speech of the Buddha as a bird ; op. Kukkurwado i. p. 178 (Pali). 
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districts, and by poaching on other people^s. presenros, they fell into the way of 
their enemies, and then by their own intellimce and resource got tree from the 
hands of their enemies.” With these words he related an old story. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta came into the world as a young Quail. He got his food in 
hopping about over the clods left after ploughing. 

One day he thought he would leave his feeding ground and try 
another ; so off he flew to the edge of a forest. As he picked up his food 
there, a Falcon spied him, and attacking him fiercely, he caught him fast. 

Held prisoner by this Falcon, our Quail made his moan ; “ Ah ! how 

very unlucky I am ! how little sense I have ! I’m poaching on some one 
else’s preserves ! O that 1 had kept to my own place, where my fathers 
were before me! then this Falcon would have been no match for me, 
I mean if he had come to fight 1 ” 

** Why, Quailie,” says the Falcon, what’s your own ground, where 
your fathers fed before you ? ” 

“ A ploughed field all covered with clods 1 ” 

At this the Falcon, relaxing his strength, let go. **Off with you, 
Quail 1 You won’t escape me, even there !” 

The Quail flew back and perched on an immense clod, and there he 
stood, calling — ** Come along now, Falcon ! ” 

Straining every nerve, poising both wings, down swooped the Falcon 
fiercely upon our Quail. **Here he comes with a vengeance!” thought 
the Quail ; and as soon as he saw him in full career, just turned over and 
let him strike full against the clod of earth. The Falcon could not stop 
himself, and struck his breast against the earth ; this broke his heart, 
and he fell dead with his eyes starting out of his head. 


[60] When this tale had been tol^ the Master added, "Thus you see. 
Brethren, how even animals fall into their enemies’ hands by leaving^their proper 
place; but when they keep to it, they conquer their enemies. Therefore do 
you take care not to leave your own place and intrude upon another’s. O 
Brethren, when people leave their own station M&ra^ finds a door, Mftra gets a 
foothold W^t is foreign ground, Brethren, and what is the wrong place for a 
Brother? 1 mean the Five Pleasures of Sense. What are these nvo? The 
Lust of the Eye... [and so on].> This, Brethren, is the wrong place for a 
Brother.” Then growing perfectly enlightened he repeated the first stanza 

"A Quail was in his feeding ground, when, swooping from on high, 

A Falcon came; but so it fell he came to death thereby.” 


^ Mira is Death, and is used by Buddha for the Evil One. 

* The passage is corrupt We must read * cakkba-ddi-vidilsyd.’ 
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When he had thus perished, out came the Quail, exclaiming, ** 1 have 
seen the back of my enemy ! ” and perching upon his enemy’s breast, 
he gave voice to his exultation in the words of the second stanza : — 

“Now 1 rejoice at my success: a clever plan I found 
To rid me of my enemy by keeping my own ground.” 


This discourse at an end, the Master declared the Truths and identified the 
Birth At the conclusion of the Truths many Brethren were established in the 
Paths or their Fruition:— “Devadatta was tne Falcon of those days, and the 
Quail was I myself.” 


No. 169. 

araka-jAtaka. 


**Tke heart that boundless pity feels” e/c. — This story the Master told at 
Jetavana, about the Scripture on Lovingkindness. 

On one occasion the Master thus ^drcs.sed the Brotherhood : “ Brethren, 
charity practised with all devotion of thought, [O'l] meditated uwn, increased, 
made a vehicle of progress, made your one object, practised, well begun, may be 
expected to pro<luce Eleven Blessings ^ What are these eleven? Happy he 
sleeps and happy he awakes; he secs no bad dretims; men love him; spirits 
guard him; fire, poison, and sword come not near him; quickly he becomes 
absorbed in mind ; his look grows calm ; ho dies undismayed ; without need of 
further wisdom he goes to Brahma’s heaven. Charity, Brethren, pnictised with 
renunciation of one’s wish^ ” — and so forth — “ may be exi)ected to produce these 
Eleven Blessings. Praising the Charity which holds these Eleven Blessings, 
Brethren, a Brother ought to show kindness to all creatures, whether expressly 
commanded or not, he should be a friend to the friendly, aye a friend to the 
unfriendly, and a friend to the indifferent: thus to all without distinction, 
whether expressly bidden or not, he should show Charity: he should show 
sympathy with joy and sorrow and practise equanimity ; he should do his work 
by means of the Four Excellences. By so doing he will go to Brahma’s heaven 
even without Path or Fruit. Wise men of old by cultivating charity for seven 
years, have dwelt in Brahma’s heaven seven ages, each with its one period to 
wax and one to wane*.” And he told them a story of the past. 


^ The Eleven Blessings are discussed in the Questions of Milinda, iv. 4. 16 (trans. 
in the S. B. i. p. 279). 

* Bee Childers, Diet, p. 186 b. The belief still lives. Two gentlemen who visited 
the Chief of Chinese Lamaism and the High Priest of Buddhism in Pekin, in 1890, 
talked with them over the decline of Buddhism in this age. Both admitted it, the 
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Once upon a time, in a former age^ the Bodhisatta was bom in a 
brahmin’s family. When he grew up, he forsook his lusts and embiaoed 
the religious life, and attained the Four Excellences. His name was 
Araka, and he became a Teacher, and lived in Himalaya region, with a 
large body of followers. Admonishing his band of sages, he said, **A 
recluse must show Charity, sympathetic must he be both in joy and 
sorrow, and full of equanimity; for this thought of charity attained by 
resolve prepares him for Brahma’s heaven.” And explaining the blessing 
of charity, he repeated these verses : — 

‘‘The heart that boxmdlesa pity feels for all things that have birth. 

Id heaven above, in realms below, and on this middle earth, 

“Filled full of pity infinite, infinite charity. 

In such a heart nought narrow or confin^ can ever be.” 

[62] Thus did the Bodhisatta discourse to his pupils on the practice 
of charity and its blessings. And without a moment’s interruption 
of his mystic trance, he was bom in the heaven of Brahma, and for 
seven ages, each with his time to wax and wane, he came no more to 
this world. 


After finishing this discourse, the Master identified the Birth ; “ The band of 
sages of that time are now the Buddha’s followers ; and I myself am he that was 
the Teacher Araka.” 


No. 170. 

KAKAi^TAKA-JlTAKA. 

[63] This Kakan^aka Birth will be given below in the Mahft-Ummagga Births 

Buddhist attributing it to want of government support, while the Lama thought it 
was because this is a waning period in religion ; but as the waxing follows the waning 
he looked forward to a revival. (Baptwt MMimury Herald^ 1890.) 

^ No. 688 in Westeigaard’s Catalogue. 
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No. 171. 


KALTi^A-DHAMMA-JlTAKA'. 

** 0 Icing, whnn pwpU haU ««,** nte . — ^This story the Master told in Jetavana, 
about a deaf mother-in-law. 

It is said that there was a squire in Sftyatthi, one of the faith, a true believer, 
who had fled to the Three Befli^, endowed with the Five Virtues. One day he 
set out to listen to the Master at Jetavana, bearing plenteous ghee and condiments 
of all sorts, flowers, perfumes, etc. At tJ^e same time, his wife's mother started 
to visit her daughter, and brought a present of solid food and gruel. She was a 
little hard of hearing. 

After dinner — one feels a little drowsy after a meal — she said, by way of 
keeping herself awake— ** Well, and does your husband live happily with you! 
do you agree together?” Why, mother, what a thing to ask ! you could hardly 
find a holy hermit who is so good and virtuous as he !” The good woman did 
not quite take in what her daughter said, but she caught the word — “ Hermit ” 
and cries she — dear, why has your husband turned hermit!” and a great 
to-do she mada Eveiyb^y who livra in that house heard it, and cried, **News — 
the squire has turned hermit 1” People heard the noise, and a crowd gathered 
at the door to And out what it was. ‘‘The squire who lives here has turned 
hermit 1” was all they heard. 

Our Squire listened to the Buddha’s sermon, then left the monastery to 
return to the city. Midway a man met him, who cried — “ Why, master, they 
do say you’ve turned hermit, and all your family and servants are crying at 
home!” [641 Then these thoughts passed through his mind. “People say I 
have turned hermit when 1 have done nothing of the kind. A lucky speech 
must not be neglected ; this day a hermit 1 must be.” Then and there he 
turned right round, and went back to the Master. “You paid your visit to the 
Buddha,” the Master said, “and went away. What brings you b^k here again?” 
The man told him about it, adding, “A lucky speech. Sir, must not be neglected. 
So here 1 am, and I wish to become a hermit.” Then he received the lesser and 
the greater orders, and lived a good life ; and very soon he attained to sainthood. 

The story got known amongst the communitv. One day they were discussing 
it all together in the Hall of Truth, on this fashion : “ I say, friend. Squire 
So-and-so took orders bemuse he said ‘a lucky speech must never be neglected,’ 
and now he has attained to sainthood ! ” The Master came in and wanted to 
know what it was they were talking about They told him. Said he, “ Brethren, 
wise men in days long past also entered the Brotherhood because they said that 
a lucky speech must never be neglected and then he told them a story of olden 
days. 


Once upon a time, when Bmhmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta came into the world as a rich merchant’s son; and when he 
grew up and his father died he took his hither’s place. 

Once he had gone to pay his respects to the king : and his mother-in- 
law came on a visit to her daughter. She was a little hard of hearing, 
and all happened just as it has happened now. The husband was on 


^ No. 20 in Jaiaka-Mal&: fre^thi^jdtaka. 
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his way back from paying his respects to the king, when he was met by a 
man, who said, *^They say you have tamed hermit, and there’s such a 
hullabaloo in your house ! ” The Bodhisatta, thinking that lucky words 
must never be neglected, turned right round and went back to the king. 
The king asked what brought him back again. “My lord,” said he, 
“all my people are bewailing me, as I am told, because 1 have turned 
hermit, when I have done nothing of the kind. But lucky words must 
not be neglected, and a hermit I will be. I crave your permission to 
become a hermit ! ” And he explained the circumstances by the following 
verses : [65] 

“0 king, when people hail us by the name 
Of holy, we must make our acts the same: 

We must not waver nor hXL short of it; 

We must take up the yoke for very shame. 

“0 king, this name has been bestowed on me: 

To-d^ they ciy how holy 1 must be: 

Tnerefore 1 would a hermit live and die; 

1 have no taste for joy and revelry.” 

Thus did the Bodhisatta ask the king’s leave to embrace the religious 
life. Then he went away to the Himalayas, and becoming an ascetic he 
cultivated the Faculties and the Attainments and at last came to Brahma’s 
heaven. 


The Master, having ended this discourse, identified the Birth : “ Ananda was 
king in those days, and I myself was the rich Benares merchant.” 


No. 172. 


DADDARA-JlTAKA^ 

“ Who 18 it with a miqhty cry^ efe.”— This is a stoiy which the Master told at 
Jetavana about one Kok&lik^ At this time we hear that there were a number 
of very learned Brethren in the district of Manosilft, who spoke out like young 
lions, loud enough to bri^ down the heavenly Qangn^ [66] while reciting passages 
of scripture before the Community. As they recited their texts, Koraika (not 
knowing what an empty fool he showed himself) thought he would like to do the 
same. So he went about among the Brethren, not however taking the Name 
upon him, but saying, “They aon't ask me to recite a piece of scripture. If 

^ Faufib^, Five JStahai^ p. 45 (not translated) ; below, Noe. 166 and 160. 

* The Milky Way. See the /afrod. Story to No. 1, above. 
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they were to ask me, I would do it.’* All the Community mi to know of it ; 
and they thought the^ would try him. ‘‘Friend Eokftlil^" said they, “give 
the Community a recital of aome aoripturea to-day.” To thia he agre^, not 
knowing hia folly ; that day he would recite before the Community. 

He mrat partook of mel made to hia liking, ate aome food, and had aome 
of hia &vourite aoup. At aundown the gong Bounded for aermon time ; all the 
community gathered t^Mther. The ‘ydlow robe’ which he put on waa blue aa 
a bluebell ; hia outer rcm waa pure white. Thua clad, he entered the meeting, 
greeted the Eldera, atepped up to a Preaching Seat under a grand jewellM 
pavilion, holding an el^antly carved fan. and aat down, ready to b^n hia 
recitation. But juat at that moment beada of aweat began to atart out all over 
him, and he felt aahamed. The first verse of the first stanza he repeated ; but 
what came next he could not think. So rising from the seat in confusion, he 
passed out through the meeting, and sought his own cell. Some one elae, a real 
scholar, recited the Scripture. After that all the Brethren knew how empty he 
was. 

One day the Brethren fell a talking of it in the Hall of Truth : “ Frien^ it 
was not easy to see formerly how empty Kok&lika is ; but now he has given 
tongue of hia own accord, and shown it/* The Master entered, and asked what 
they were discussing together. They told him. Ho said — “Brethren, this ia 
not the first time Eokftuka has betrayed himadf by hia voice ; the very same 
thing happened before;” and then he told them an old-world tale. 


Onoe upon a time, when Brahmadatta waa reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhiaatta waa bom aa a young lion, [67] and was the king of many 
lions. With a suite of lions he dwelt in Silver Cave. Near by was a 
Jackal, living in another cave. 

One day, after a shower of rain, all the lions were together at the 
entrance of th^r leader’s cave, roaring loudly and gambolling about aa 
lions use. Aa they were thus roaring and playing, the Jackal too lifted 
up his voice. “Here’s this Jackal, giving tongue along with usf” said 
the lions ; they felt ashamed, and were silent. When they all fell silent, 
the Bodhisatta's oub> asked him this question. “ Father, all these Lions 
that were roaring and paying about have fallen silent for very shame on 
hearing yon creature. What creature ia it that betrays itself thua by its 
voice 1 *' and he repeated the first stanza : 

“Who is it with a m^hty cry makes Daddara resound? 

Who is it, Lord of Masts? and why has he no welcome found?” 

At hia son’s words the old lion repeated the second stanza : 

“The Jackal, of all beasts most vflc^ ’tia he that makes that sound: 

The Lions loathe his baseness^ while they sit in silence round.” 


“Brethren,” the Master added, “’tie not the first time KokSlika has betrayed 
himsrif by his voice ; it was just the same before;” and bringing his discourse to 
an end, he identified the Birth: “At that time KokSlika was tlm Jackal, ^Shula 
was ^e young lion, and 1 was mysrif the lion king.” 
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No. 173. 


MAKKATA-JATAKA. 


[68] ** Father^ see/ a poor old fellow” This story the Master told whilst 
staying in Jetavana, about a rogue. — The circumstances will be explained in the 
Udd&la Birth \ Book xiv. Here too the Master said, ** Brethren, not this once 
only has the fellow turned out a rogue ; in davs of yore, when he was a monkey, 
ho played tricks for the sake of a fire.” And he told a UiXo of days long gone by. 


Once upon a time, when Brabmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born in a brahmin family in a village of Kftsi. When ho 
came of years, he received his education at Takkasilft, and settled down in 
life. 

His lady in time l)ore him a son ; and when the child could just run 
to and fro, she died. The husband performed her obsequies, and then, 
said he, ** What is home to me nowf I and my son will live the life of 
hermits.” Leaving his friends and kindred in tears, he took the lad to 
the Himalaya, became a religious anchorite, and lived on the fruits and 
roots which the forest yielded. 

On a day during the rainy season, when there had been a downpour, 
he kindled some sticks, and lay down on a pallet^ warming himself at the 
fire. And his son sat beside him chafing his feet. 

Now a wild Monkey, miserable with cold, spied the fire in the leaf-hut 
of our hermit. ** Now,” thought he, ** suppose I go in : they'll cry out 
Monkey 1 Monkey I and beat me back : I shan’t get a chance of warming 
myself. — I have it ! ” he cried. ** I’ll get an ascetic’s dress, and get inside 
by a trick ! ” So he put on the bark dress of a dead ascetic, lifted his 
basket and crooked stick, and took his stand by the hut door, where he 
crouched down beside a palm tree. The lad saw him, and cried to his 
father (not knowing he was a monkey) "Here’s an old hermit^ sure 
enough, miserably cold, come to warm himself at the fire.” [69] Then he 
addressed his father in the words of the first stanxa, bagging him to let 
the poor fellow in to warm himself : 

" Father, see! a poor old fellow huddled by a palmtiee there I 
Here we have a hut to live in ; let us give mo man a share.” 


1 No. 487. 
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When the Bodhiietta heard thi% up he got and went to the door. 
But when he saw the creature was only a monk^, he said, eon, 
men have no euoh face ae that; *tis a monkey, and he must not be aeked 
in here.” Then he repeated the second stansa : 

**He would but defile our dwelling if he came inside the door; 

Such a Ihoe — ’tis wkj telling— no good Inrahmin ever bora” 

The Bodhisatta seised a brand, crying — ** What do you want there f ” — 
threw it at him, and drove him away. Mr Monkey dropt his bark 
garmentSi sprang up a tree, and buried himself in the forat. 

Then the Bodhisatta cultivated the Four Excellences until he came 
unto Brahma’s heaven. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he identified the Birth: ^'This 
trid^ Brother was the Monkey of those days ; B&hula* was the hermit’s son, and 
I myielf was the hermit” 


No. 174 


DOBHITA-KAKKATA-JITAKA. 

V. 

[70] of wafer,” efa— This story the Master told in his sojourn at 

Veluvana, about Devadatta. One day it happened that the'Brethjm were 
talking in the Hall of Truth about Devadatta’s ingratitude and treachery to his 
friends, when the Master broke in, **Not this once only, Brethren, has Devadatta 
been ungratefiil and treacherous to his own friends. He was just the same 
before.” Then he told them an old story. 


Once upon a time^ when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom into a brahmin frunily in a certain Kisi village, and 
when he grew of age, married and settled down. Now in those days there 
was a certain deep well by the highway in Kisi-land, which had no way 


> Golama Buddha’s SOD. 
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down to it The people who passed by that way, to win merit, used to 
draw water by a long rope and a bucket, and fill a trough for the animals ; 
thus they gave the animals water to drink. All around lay a mighty 
forest, wherein troops of monkeys dwelt. 

It happened by a chance that for two or three days the supply of 
water ceased which wayfarers used to draw ; and the creatures could get 
nothing to drink. A Monkey, tormented with thirst, walked up and 
down by the well looking for water. 

Now the Bodhisatta came that way on some errand, drew water for 
himself, drank it, and washed his hands; then he noticed our Monkey. 
Seeing how thirsty he was, the traveller drew water from the well and 
filled the trough for him. Then he sat down under a tree, to see what 
the creature would do. 

The Monkey drank, sat down near, and pulled a monkey-grimace, to 
frighten the Bodhisatta. Ah, you bad monkey I ” said he, at this — ** when 
you were thirsty and miserable, [71] I gave you plenty of water ; and now 
you make monkey-faces at me. Well, well, help a rascal and you wasto 
your pains.’* And he repeated the first stansa : 

** Plenty of water did I give to you 
When you were chafing hot and thirsty too : 

Now full of mischief you sit chattering, — 

With wicked people beet have nought to da” 

Then this spite-friend monkey replied, " I suppose you think that’s all 
I can do. Now I’ll drop something on your head before I go.” Then, 
repeating the second stanza, he went on — 

^‘A well-conducted monkey who did ever bear or see? 

I leave my drappings on your head ; for such our manners ba” 

Aa soon as he heard this the Bodhisatta got up to go. But at the very 
instant this Monkey from the branch where he eat dropt it like a festoon 
upon his head ; and then made off into the forest shrieking. The 
Bodhisatta washed, and went his way. 


[7S] When the Master had ended this disoourse^ after saying " It is not only 
now th at Devadaita is so, but in former days also he would not acknowledge a 
Mmtnn— whirii I showed him,” he identified the Birth: "Devadatta was the 
Monkey then, and the bnhmin was I myselfi” 
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No. 176. 

AOIOCUPATTHANA.-JjlTAKA. 

" Then w no tie . — This is a story told by the Master in Jetsvana, 

about a rogue. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom in a brahmin family of KSsi. Coming of years, he 
went to Takkasila, and there completed his education. Then he embraced 
the religious life, cultivated the Faculties and the Attainments, and 
becoming the preceptor of a laige band of pupils he spent his life in 
Himalaya. 

There for a long time he abode; until once having to buy salt and 
seasoning, he came down from the highlands to a border village, where he 
stayed in a leaf'hut. When they were absent seeking alms, a mischievous 
monkey used to enter the hermitage, and turn eveiything upside down, 
spill the water out of the jars, smash the jugs, and 6nish by making a mess 
in the cell where the fire was. 

The rains over, the anchorites thought of returning, and took leave of 
the villagers ; for now,” they thought, ** the flowers and fruit are ripen- 
ing on the mountains.” “ To-morrow,” was the answer, “ we will come to 
your dwelling with our alms ; you shall eat before you go.” So next day 
they brought thither {plenty of food, solid and liquid. The monkey thought 
to himself, **I’ll trick these people and cajole them into giving me some 
food too.” So he put on the air of a holy man seeking alms, [73] and 
close by the anchorites he stood, worshipping the sun. When the people 
saw him, they thought, ^^Holy are they who live with the holy,” imd 
repeated the first stanza : 

Thera is no tribe of animals but hath its virtuous one: 

See how this wretched monkey here stands worshipping the sun ! ” 

After this fashion the people praised our monkey’s virtues. But the 
Bodhisatta, observing it, replied, '*You don’t know the ways of a mis- 
chievous monkey, or you would not praise one who little deserves praise ; ” 
adding the second stanza : 

‘‘You praise this creature’s character because vou know him not; 

He hM defiled the sacred fire, and broke each waterpot” 
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When the people heard what a raecally monkey it was, soiling iticks 
and clods they pdted him, and gave their alms to the Brethren. The 
sages retamed to Himalaya ; and without once interrupting their mystic 
ecstasy they came at last to Brahma’s heaven. 


At the end of this discourse, the Master identified the Birth : " This hypocrite 
was in those days the Monkey ; the Buddha’s followers were the company of 
sages; and their leader was I myself.’’ 


No. 176. 


kalIta-mutthi-jItaka. 


[74] J fodlUh etc , — This story the Master told at Jetavana, about 

akingofEosala. 

One rainy season, disaffection broke out on his borders. The troops stationed 
there, afer two or three battles in which they failed to conquer their adversaries, 
sent a message to the king. Spite of the season, spite of the rains he took the 
field, and encamped before Jetavana PariL Then he l^an to ponder. “’Tis a 
bad season for an expedition ; every crevice and hollow is full of water ; the road 
is heavy : I’ll so visit the Master. He will be sure to ask < whither away’ ; then 
I’ll tell him. It is not only in things of the future life that our Muter protects 
me^ but he protects in the things which we now see. So if my going is not to 
prosper, he will say * It is a bad time to go, Sire ’ ; but if I am to prosper, he will 
say nothing.” So into the Park he came, and alter greeting the Master sat down 
on one side. 

Whence come you, O King,” asked the Master, “at this unseasonable 
hourt” “Sir.” he repliM, “ I am on my way to quell a border rising ; and I 
come first to bid you mrewell.” To this the Master said, “ So it happened before, 
that mighty monarchs, before setting out for war, have listened to the word of 
the wise, and turned back from an unseasonable expedition.” Then, at the 
king’s request, he told an old story. 


Once upem a time^ when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares^ he 
had a Ckraneillor who was hb ri^t-hand man and gave him advice in 
things spiritual and temporal. There was a rising on the frontier, and the 
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troops there stationed sent the king a letter. The king started, rainy 
season though it was, and formed a camp in his park. The Bodhisatta 
stood before the king. At that moment the people had steamed some peas 
for the horses, and poured them out into a trough. One of the monkeys 
that lived in the park jumped down from a tree, filled his mouth and hands 
with the peas, then up again, and sitting down in the tree he began to eat. 
As he ate, one pea fell from his hand upon the ground. Down dropped 
at once all the peas from his hands and mouth, [76] and down from the 
tree he came, to hunt for the lost pea. But that pea he could not find ; 
BO he climbed up his tree again, and sat still, very glum, looking like 
some one who had lost a thousand in some lawsuit. 

The king observed how the monkey had done, and pointed it out to 
the Bodhisatta. ** Friend, what do you think of thatf’ he asked. To 
which the Bodhisatta made answer: '*King, this is what fools of little 
wit are wont to do ; they spend a |K>und to win a penny ; ” and he went 
on to repeat the first stanza : 

foolish monkey, living in the trees, 

O king, when both his hands were full of peas, 

Has thrown them all away to look tat one : 

There is no wisdom, Sire, in such as these.*' 

Then the Bodhisatta approached the king, and addressing him again, 
repeated the second stanza : 

** Such are we, O mighty monarch, such all those that greedy be ; 

Losing much to gain a little, like the monkey and the pea.” 

[76] On hearing this address the king turned and went straight back 
to Benares. And the outlaws hearing that the king had set forth from 
his capital to make n^incemeat of his enemies, hurried away from the 
borders. 


At the time when this story was told, the outlaws ran away in just the same 
fashion. The king, after listening to the Master’s utterances, rose and took his 
leave, and went b^k to Sftvatthi 

The Master, after this ducourse was at an end, identified the Birth: **In 
those days Ananda was the king, and the wise councillor was I myself.” 
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TIl^rpUKA-jATAKA. 


“ilW arouTuA us see them stand ” etc , — This is a story told by the Master 
whilst at Jetavan^ about perfect knowledge. As in the Mah&bodhi Birth \ and 
the Ummagga Birth on hearing his own knowledge praised, he remarked, 
“ Not this once only is the Buddha wise, but wise he was mfore and fertile in all 
resource;’’ and told the following old story. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king in Benaras, the 
Bodhisatta was born as a Monkey, and with a troop of eighty thousand 
monkeys he lived in Himalaya. Not far off was a village, sometimes 
inhabited and sometimes empty. And in the midst of this village was a 
tinduka* tree, with sweet fruit, covered with twigs and branches. When 
the place was empty, all the monkeys used to go thither and eat the 
fruit 

Once, in the fruit time, the village was full of people, a bamboo 
palisade set about it, and the gates guarded. And this tree [77] stood 
with all its boughs bending beneath the weight of the fruit. The monkeys 
began to wonder : ** There’s such and such a village, where we used to get 
fruit to eat. I wonder has that tree fruit upon it or no ; are the people 
there or no 1 ” At last they sent a scout monkey to spy. He found that 
there was fruit on the tree, and the village was crammed with people. 
When the monkeys heard that there was fruit on the tree, they determined 
to get that sweet fruit to eat; and waxing bold, a crowd of them went and 
told their chief. The chief asked was the village full or empty; full, 
they said. “Then you must not go,” said he, ** because men are veiy 
deceitful” ** But, Sire, we'll go at midnight, when everybody is fast 
asleep, and then eat ! ” So this great company obtained leave of their 
chief, and came down from the mountains, and waited on a gi'eat rock 
hard by until the people retired to rest ; in the middle watch, when people 
were asleep, they climbed the tree and began eating of the fruit. 

A man had to get up in the night for some necessary purpose ; he went 
out into the village, and there he saw the monkeys. At once he gave the 
alarm ; out the people came, armed wi^l bow and quiver, or holding any 

1 No. 628. 

* No. 688 (fTesterffoard). 

* Diospjros EmbiyopteiiB {Childers). 
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sort of weapon that came to hand, sticks, or lumps of earth, and sur- 
rounded the tree ; when dawn comes,” thought they, ** we have them ! ” 

The eighty thousand monkeys saw these people, and were scared to 
death. Thought they, ‘‘No help have we but our Chief only;” so to 
him they came, and recited the first stanza : 

**A11 around us see them stand, warriors armed with bow and quiver. 

All around us, sword in hand: who is there who can deliver?’’ 

[78] At this the monkey Chief answered : Fear not ; human beings 
have plenty to do. It is the middle watch now;, there they stand, 
thinking — ' We’ll kill them ! ’ but we will find some other business to 
hinder this business of theirs.” And to console the Monkeys he repeated 
the second stanza : 

“Men have many things to do; something will disperse the meeting; 

See what still remains for you ; eat, while fruit is left for eating.’’ 

The Great Being comforted the monkey troop. If they had not had 
this crumb of comfort they would have broken their hearts and perished. 
When the Great Being had consoled the monkeys, he cried, “ Assemble all 
the monkeys together I” But in assembling them, there was one they 
could not find, his nephew, a monkey named Senaka. So they told him 
that Senaka was not among the troop. “ If Senaka is not here,” said he, 
“ have no fear ; he will find a way to help you.” 

Now at the time when the troop sallied forth, Senaka had been asleep. 
Later he awoke, and could not see any body about. So he followed their 
tracks, and by and bye he saw all the people hastening up. “Some danger 
for our troop,” thought he. Just then he spied, in a hut on the outskirts 
of the village, an , old woman, fast asleep, before a lighted fira And 
making as though h^^were a village child going out to the fields, Senaka 
seized a firebrand, [79] and standing well to windward, set light to the 
village. Then did every man leave the monkeys, and hurried up to 
quench the fire. So the monkeys scampered away, and each brought one 
firuit for Senaka. 


When this discourse came to an end, the Master identified the Birth: 
“Mah&nftma Sakka was the nephew Senalu of those days; Buddha’s followers 
were the monkey troop; and I myself was their Chief.” 
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kaccmapa-jItaka. 


** Here was I bom" etc , — ^Thia siorj the Maater told in Jetavana^ how a man 
got rid of malaria^. 

It ia aaid that ^larial fhTer once broke out in a family of Sftvatthi. Hie 
parenta aaid to their aon: ^‘Don’t atay in this house, son; make a hole in the 
wall and escape aomewhe^ and save your life*. Then come back anin— in 
this place a gr^t hoard ia buried ; dig it up, and restore the family fortunes, 
and a happy life to you!” The young fellow did as he was bid; be broke 
through uie wall, ana made his escape. When his complaint was cured, he 
returned and dug the treasure up, witn which he set up his household. 

One day, laden with oil and gW, clothee and raiment, and other offerings, he 
repaired to Jetavaua, and emtM the Master, and took bis seat. The Master 
entered into converse with him. We hear,” said he, ** that vou had cholera in 
your house. How did you escape it?” He told the Master all about it Said he, 
** In days of yore, as now, friend layman, when dang^ arose, there were people 
who were too fond of home to leave it, and they perished thereby ; while those 
who were not too fond of it, but departed elsewhere, saved them^vos aliva” 
And then at his request the Master told an old-world story. 


Once on a time, when Biahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom in a village as a potter’s son. He plied the potter's 
trade, and had a wife and family to support. 

At that time there lay a great natural lake close by the great river of 
Benares. When there was much water, river and lake were one ; but 
when the water was low, [80] they were apart. Now fish and tortoises 
know by instinct when the year will be rainy and when there will be a 
drought. So at the time of our story the fish and tortoises which lived 
in that lake knew there would be a drought ; and when the two were one 
water, they swam out of the lake into the river. But there was one 
Tortoise that would not go into the river, because^ said he, here I waa 
bora, and here 1 have grown up, and here is my parents' home : leave it I 
cannot ! " 


> akivatarogo occurs in the Comm, on TherigSM (P. T. 8. 1898), p. IM, line 90, 
but no hint as to its is given. The word riionld mesa, ** snske-wind-diKsse,” 

perhaps malsrisl fover, whUh e.g. in the Tend is believed to be dne to snake’s breath. 
Or is it possible that aM, which may mean the navel, eould here be the bowels, and 
some sndi disease se diolera be meant? 

* It ie noteworthy that here the same mesas Is osed to outwit the spirit of disease 
as is often taken to outwit the ghosts of the dead; whomi^t be supposed to guard the 
door, hot not the parts of the house where there was no outlet. 
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Then in the hot season the water all dried up. He dug a hole and 
buried himself, just in the place where the Bodhisatta was used to come 
for clay. There the Bodhisatta came to get some clay ; with a big spade 
he dug down, till he cracked the tortoise’ shell, turning him out on the 
ground as though he were a largo piece of clay. In his agony the creature 
thought, ** Here I am, dying, all because 1 was too fond of my home to 
leave it!” and in the words of these verses following he made his 
moan : — 

“Here was I bora, and here I lived; my refuge was the clay; 

And now .the clay has played me false in a most grievous way ; 

Thee, thee 1 call, O Bhaggava^; hear what 1 have to say! 

“Qo where thou canst find happiness, where’er the place may be; 

Forest or village, there the wise both home and birthplace see; 

Go where there’s life; nor stay at home for death to master thee.” 

[81] So he went on and on, talking to the Bodhisatta, till he died. 
The Bodhisatta picked him up, and collecting all the villagers addressed 
them thus: **Look at this tortoise. When the other fish and tortoises 
went into the great river, he was too fond of home to go with them, 
and buried himself in the place where I get my clay. Then as I was 
digging for clay, I broke his shell with my big spade, and turned him out 
on the ground in the belief that he was a large lump of clay. Then he 
called to mind what he had done, lamented his fate in two verses of 
poetry, and expired. So you see he came to his end because he was too 
fond of his homa Take care not to be like this tortoise. Don’t say to 
yourselves, * I have sights 1 have hearing, I have smell, I have taste, I 
have touch, I have a son, I have a daughter, I have numbers of men 
and maids for my service, I have precious gold ’ ; do not cleave to these 
things with craving wd desire. Each being passes through three stages 
of existence*.” Thus' did he exhort the crowd with all a Buddha’s skill. 
The discourse was bruited abroad all over India, and for full seven 
thousand years it was remembered. All the crowd abode by his exhor- 
tation ; and gave alms and did good until at last they went to swell the 
hosts of heaven. 


When the Master had made an end, he declared the Truths, and identified 
the Birth at the conclusion of the Truths the young man was established in the 
Fruit of the First Path saying, “ Ananda was then the Tortoise, and the Potter 
was 1 myself.” 

^ ** Addressing the potter.” SohoL 

* World of Sense, World of Forni, World of formless Existence. 
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W A^Ti^^WAlflfA- Jl TAirA 


[82] ^ What a Ir|fl 0 ^” This stoiy the Master told while sojoumiDg in 
Jetayana, about the twenty-one unlawful warn of eaminff a livelihood. 

At one time there were a great many Brethren wno used to get a living 
by being physicians, or runners, doins errands on foot, exchanging alms for alms% 
and the luce, the twenty-one unlawfiu callings. All wis will be set forth in the 
Sftketa Birth*. When the Master found out that they got their living thus, he 
said, ** Now there are a ffnat many Brethren who get their living in unlawful 
ways. Those who get meir living thus will not escape birth as goblins or 
disembodied spirits ; they will become beasts of burden ; they will be bom in 
hell ; for their Mnefit ana blessizw it is necessary to hold a discouree which bears 
its own moral clear and plain.** So he summons the Community together, and 
said, Brethren, you must not win your necessaries by the one-and-twenty 
unlawful method Food won unlawiWy is like a piece of redhot iron, lilm 
a deadly poison. These unlawfhl methods are blamed and rebuked by disciples 
of all Buddhas and Paoceka-Buddhas. For those who eat food gained by 
unlawful means there is no laughter and no joy. Food got in this way, in my 
religion, is like the leavings of one of the lowest caste. To partake of it, for a 
disnple of the Religion of the Good, is Him partaking of the leavings of the vilest 
of mimkind.** And with these words, he told an old-world story. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom as the son of a man of the lowcst'caste. When he 
grew up, he took the road for some purpose, taking for his provision some 
rice grains in a basket 

At that time there was a young fellow in Benares, named Satadhamma. 
He was the son of a magnifico^ a Northern brahmin. He also took 
the road for some purpose, but neither rice grains nor basket had he. 
The two met upon the highway. Said the young brahmin to the other, 
**What caste are you oft” He replied, **C>f the lowest And what are 
youl” [83] **Oh, I am a Northern brahmin.*’ **A11 right, let us journey 
together;** and so together they fiured along. Break&st time oame. 
The Bodhisatta sat down where there was some nice water, and washed 
his hands, and opened his basket **Will you have somet** said he. 
**Tut, tut,** says the other, want none^ you low fellow.** All right,** 

* The oflmos meant is giving a share of alms on one day, and reoaiving the like 
the next day, to save the tsonbla of seeking alms daily. 

* No. 2S7, which howsfir only refers to no. 68. 
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BtkjB the Bodhisatta. Oarefal to waste none, he put as much as he wanted 
in a leaf apart from the rest, fastened up his basket, and ate. Then he 
took a drink of water, washed his hands and feet, and picked up the rest of 
his rice and food. '^Oome along, youug Sir/* says he^ and they started 
off again on their journey. 

All day they tramped along; and at evening they both had a bath in 
some nice water. When they came out, the Bodhisatta sat down in a 
nice places undid his parcel, and began to eat. This time he did not offer 
the other a share. The young gentleman was tii'ed with walking all day, 
and hungiy to the bottom of his soul; there he stood, looking on, and 
thinking; **If he offers me any, I'll take it." But ihe other ate away 
without a word. ‘‘This low fellow," thought the young man, ^‘eats eveiy 
scrap without a word. Well, I'll beg a piece; I can throw away the 
outride, which is defiled, and eat the rest" And so he did; he ate what 
was left As soon as he had eaten, he thought — ** How I have disgraced 
my birth, my clan, my family ! Why, I have eaten the leavings of a 
low bom churl I " Keen indeed was his remorse ; he threw up the food, 
and blood came with it. *'Ob, what a wicked deed I have done," he 
wept, ‘*all for the sake of a trifle!" and he went on in the words of the 
first stansa: [84] 

**What a trifle! and his leavings! given too against his will! 

And 1 am a highborn brahmin! and the stuff has made me ill!" 

Thus did. the young gentleman make his lamentation ; adding, ‘‘Why 
did I do such a wicked thing just for life's sake?" He plunged into the 
jungle^ and never let any eye see him again, but there he died forlorn. 


\ 

When this story was ended, the Master repeated, ‘‘Just as the young 
btahmin. Brethren, after eating the leavings of a low-caste man, found that 
neither laughter nor joy was for him, because he had taken improper food; 
BO whosoever has embraced this salvation, and gains a livelihood by unlawful 
means, when he eats the food and supports his life in any way that is blamed 
and disM^roved by the Buddha, will find that there is no lau^ter and no joy 
fbr him.^ Then, becoming perfectly enlightened, he repeated the second stanza 


“ He that lives by being wicked, ho that cares not if he sins. 
Like the brahmin in me story, has no joy of what he wins." 


[851 When this discourse was oonoluded, the Master declared the Truths and 
identic the Birth:— «t the oonclurion of the Iriiths many Brethren entered 
i the Piths and the Fruit thereof saying, “At the time of the stoiy 1 was 


upon to 
tMlOY* 
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DI^DDADA-JlTAKA. 

^^Tukardtodoatffoodnun This sioir the Master told whilst in 

Jetavan^ about alms pven in common. Two frienos at SAvatthi, joung men ot 
good position, made a collection, providing all Uie necessaries io give the Buddha 
and his followers. They invited them al^ provided bounty for seven days^ and 
on the seventh presented them with all their reouisites. The eldest of these 
saluted the Master, and aai^ sitting beside him, **Sir, amongst the riven some 

K ve much and some gave little; but let it bear much fruit for all alDce.” Then 
I offered the gift. The Master's reply was : ‘‘ In giving these things to the 
Buddha and his followers, you, my lay frioids, have done a grut deed. In days 
of old wise men gave their bounty thus, and thus offered their gifts.” Then at 
his request he told a story. 


Qnoe upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom into a brahmin fomily of KMoL When he grew up, 
be was thoroughly educated at TakkasilA ; after which he renounced the 
world, and took up the religious life, and with a band of disciples went to 
live in Himalaya. There he lived a long time. 

Once having need to procure salt and seasoning, he went on pilgrimage 
through the country-side, and in course of it he arrived at Benares. 
There he settled in the king’s park; and on the following morning he 
and his company went a-begging to some village outside the gates. The 
people gave him alms. Hezt day he sought alms in the city. The people 
were all glad to give him their alms. They clubbed together and made 
a collection ; and provided plenty for the band of anchorites. After the 
presentation their spokesman offered his gift with the same words as 
above. The Bodhisatta replied, ** Friend, where faith ^ is, no gif t is small.” 
And he returned his thanks in these verses following : [86] 

^''Tis hard to do as good men d<s to give as they can rive. 

Bad men can hardly imitate the life which good men live. 

‘*And so, when good and evil go to pass away from earth. 

The bad are hwn in hril below, in heaven the good have birth.” 

This was his thanksgiving. He remained in the place for the four 
months of the rains, and then returned to Himalaya; where he practiaed 
all the modes of holy meditatioo, and without a single interruption 
continued in them until he joined the hosts of heaven. 


When this disconise came to an end the Master identified the Birth : **At 
that time^” said be^ ^tbe Buddha's company was the body of asostlci^ and I 
myself was thrir leader.” 


> (HUthpoMo. 
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No. 181. 

A8ADiaA-JlTAK4'. 

** Pnnee P$erleu^ MIM in archer^ craft!* 8^— This 8to^ the Master told at 
Jetavaius about the Great Benunoiatioii. The Master said, “Not now alone, 
Brethren, has the Tathftgata made the Cheat Renunciation: in other days he 
also renounced the white parasol of royalty, and did the same.” And he told a 
story of the past 

[87] Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benaresi the 
Bodhisatta was conceived as the son of the Queen Consort She was 
safely delivered ; and on his nameday they gave him the name of Asadisa- 
Kum&ra, Prince Peerless. About the time he was able to walk, the 
Queen conceived one who was also to be a wise being. She was safely 
delivered, and on the nameday they called the babe BrahmadattsrEum&ra, 
or Prince Heaven-sent 

When Prince Peerless was sixteen, he went to Tskhasilk for his 
education. There at the feet of a world-famed teacher he learnt the Three 
Vedas and the Eighteen Accomplishments ; in the science of archery he 
was peerless ; then he returned to Benarea 

When the king was on his deathbed he commanded that Prince Peerless 
should be king in his stead, and Prince Brahmadatta heir apparent Then 
he died ; after which the kingship was offered to Peerless, who refused, 
saying that he cared not for it So they consecrated Brahmadatta to be 
king by sprinkling him. Peerless cared nothing for glory, and wanted 
nothing. 

While the younger brother ruled, Peerless lived in all royal state. 
The slaves came and slandered him to his brother ; “ Prince Peerless wants 
to be king 1 ” said they. Brahmadatta believed them, and allowed himself 
to be deceived ; he sent some men to take Peerless prisoner. 

One of Prince Peerless’ attendants told him what was afoot He 
waxed angiy with his brother, and went away into another country. 
When he was arrived there, he sent in word to the king that an archer 
was come, and awaited him. **What wages does he aski” the king 
enquired. ** A hundred thousand a year.” “Good,” said the king; “let 
him enter.” 

^ Hardy, Mofutal o/ BuddhUnh 114. The latter part of the story is giren very 
farleBy in MakSvattu 9. 89—8, pairak§qtaim Jdtaka, It is figured on the Bharfaut Stupa, 
see Cunningham, p. 70, and plate xxvii. 18 ; and on the Sandii Tope, see Fergusson, 
Tree and Serpmt Worthipf pi. uxvi. p. 181. 
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Peerless came into the presence, and stood waiting. '*Are yon the 
archer f ” asked the king. Yes, Sire.’’ Very well, I take you into my 
service.” After that Peerless remained in the service of this king. 
[88] But the old archers were annoyed at the wage which was given him ; 
** Too much,” they grumbled. 

One day it so happened that the king went out into his park. There, 
at foot of a mango tree, where a screen had been put up before a certain 
stone seat of ceremony, he reclined upon a magnificent couch. He happened 
to look up, and there right at the treetop he saw a cluster of mango fruit 
It is too high to dimb for,” thought he ; so summoning his archers, he 
asked them whether they could cut off yon cluster with an arrow, and 
bring it down for him. Oh,” said they, ** that is not much for us to do. 
But your majesty has seen our skill often enough. The newcomer is so 
much better paid than we, that perhaps you might make him bring down 
the fruit” 

Then the king sent for Peerless, and asked him if he could do it 
Oh yes, your Majesty, if 1 may choose my position.” What position 
do you wantf” **The place where your couch atanda” The king had 
the couch removed, and gave placa 

Peerless had no bow in his hand; he used to carry it underneath his 
body-cloth ; so he must needs have a screen. The king ordered a screen 
to be brought and spread for him, and our archer went in. He doffed the 
white cloth which he wore over all, and put on a red cloth next his skin ; 
then he listened his girdle, and donned a red waiitcloth. From a bag he 
took out a sword in pieces, which he put together and girt on bis left side. 
Next he put on a mailooat of gold, fastened his bow-case over his back, 
and took out his great ramshom bow, made in several pieces, which he 
fitted together, fixed the bowstring, red as coral ; put a turban upon his 
head ; twirling the arrow with his nails^ he threw open the screen and 
came out, looking like a serpent prince just emerging from the riven 
ground. He went to the place of shooting, arrow set to bow, and then 
put this question to the king. **Tour Migeety,” said he, **am I to bring 
this fruit down with an upward shot, [89] or by dropping the arrow 
upon iti” 

«My son,” said the king, ” 1 have often seen a mark brought down by 
the upward shot, but never one taken in the fall. You had better make 
the shaft fiill on it.” 

“Your Majesty,” said the archer, “this arrow will fly high. Up to 
the heaven of the Four Great Kings it will fly, and then return of itaeli 
You muat please be patient till it returns.” The king promised. Then 
the archer said again, “ Your Majesty, this arrow in its upshot will pierce 
the stalk exactly in the middle; and when it comes down, it will not 
swerve a hair’s-breadth either way, but hit the same spot to a nicety, and 
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briog doim the cluster with it.” Then he sped the arrow forth swiftly. 
As the arrow went up it pierced the exact centre of the msngo stalk. By 
the time the archer knew his arrow had reached the place of the Four 
Great Kings, he let fly another arrow with greater speed than the flrst 
This struck the feather of the flrst arrow, and turned it back ; then itself 
went up as far as the heaven of the Thirty-three Archangela There the 
deities caught and kept it 

The sound of the felling arrow as it deft the air was as the sound of 
a thunderbolt. ** What is that noiM t ” asked every man. ** That is the 
arrow fidling,” our archer replied. The bystanders were all fnghtened to 
death, for fear the arrow should fall on them; but Peerless comforted 
them. **Fear nothing,** said he, **and I will see that it does not fall on 
the eartL** Down came the arrow, not a hairbreadth out either way, but 
neatly cut through the stalk of the mango cluster. The ardier caught the 
arrow in one hand and the fruit in the other, so that they should not flill 
upon the ground. *'We never saw such a thing before!” cried the 
onlookers, at this marvd. [90] How they praised the great man ! how 
they cheered and dapped and snapped their fingers, thousands of kerohiefii 
waving in the air I In their joy and delight the courtiers gave presents 
to Peerless amounting to ten millions of money. And the king too 
showered gifts and honours upon him like rain. 

While the Bodhisatta was receiving such glory and honour at the 
hands of this king, seven kings, who knew that there was no Prince 
Peerless in Benares, drew a leaguer around the dly, and summoned its 
king to fight or yield. The king was heightened out of his life. ** Where is 
my brother 1’* he asked. **He is in the service of a neighbouring king/’ 
was the reply. ** If my dear brother does not come,” said he, " I am a 
dead man. Go, fh)! at his feet in my name, appease him, bring him 
hither!” His messdhgers came and did their errand. Peerless took 
leave of his master, and returned to Benarea He comforted his brother 
and bade him fear nothing; then scratched* a message upon an arrow to 
this effect : ** I, Prince Peerless, am returned. I mean to kill you all with 
one arrow which I will shoot at you. Let those who care for life make 
their escape.” This he shot so that it fell upon the very middle of a 
golden dish, from which the seven kings were eating together. When 
they read the writing they all fled, half-dead with fright. 

Thus did our Prince put to flight seven kings, without shedding even 
so much blood as a little fly might drink ; then, looking upon his younger 
brother, he renounced his lusts, and forsook the world, cultivated the 
Ikoulties and the Attainments, and at his life’s end came to Brahma’s 
heaven. 


' In the MaMsoflN it is wrapt round it (S. p. SS. 14, pariw^MM) ; so in Hardy. 
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[911 "And this is the way,” said the Master, "that Prince Peerless routed 
seven kings and won the battle ; after which he took up the religious life.” 
Then becoming perfectly enlightened he uttered these two verses : 

"Prince Peerles^ skilled in archers’ craft, a doughty chief was he; 

Swift as the lightning sped his shaft great warriors* bane to be. 

"Among his foes what havoc done! yet hurt he not a soul ; 

He saved his brother; and he won the grace of self-controL’* 

[92] When the Master had ended this discourse, he identified the Birth: 
" Ananda was then the younger brother, and I was myself the elder.” 


No. 182. 


saAqImAvacara-jAtaka. 


" 0 Elephant^ a hero thou,^ This story the Master told while staying at 
Jetavana, about Elder Nanda. 

The Master, on his first return to Kapila city, had received into the 
Community Prince Nanda, his younmr brother, and after returned to S&vatthi 
and stayed there. Now Father Nanda, remembering how as he was leaving his 
home, after taking the Bowl, in tho Master’s company, Janapadakaly&nl was 
looking out of a window, with her hair half comoed, and she said'— Why, 
Prince Nanda is off with the Master! — Come back soon, dear lord!”- re- 
membering this, I say, grew downcast and despondent, yellower and yellower, 
and the v^ns stcKxl knotted over his skin. 

When the Master learnt of thic, he thought, "What if I could establish 
Nanda in sainthood !” To Nanda’s cell he went, and sat on the seat which was 
offered him. " Well, Nanda,” he asked, "are you content with our teaching?” 
"Sir,” replied Nanda, "1 am in love with Janapadakalyftpl, and I am not content” 
"Have you been on pilmmm in the Himalaya, Nanda?” "No, Sir, not yet” 
"Then we will go.” "But, Sir, I have no miraculous power; how can 1 go?” 
" I will take you, Nanda.” So saying, the Master took him by the hand, and 
thus passed through the air. 

On the way they pas^ over a burnt field. There, upon the charred stump of 
a tree, with nose ana tail half gone, hair scorched off, and hide a cinder, nothing 
but akin, all covered with blood, sat a she-monkey. " Do you see that monkey, 
Nanda?” the Master asked. "Tes, Sir.” "Take a good look at her,” said he. 
Then he pointed out, stretching over sixty leagues, the uplands of ManosiU, the 
seven great lakes, Anotatta and the rest, the five great rivers, the whole 
Himalaya highlands, with the. magnificent hiUs named of Gold, of Silver, and of 
Gems, and hundreds of other bvely spots. Next he asked, "Nanda, have you 
ever seen the abode of the Thirty-thm Arehangds?” [93] "No^ Sir, never.” 
was the reply. " Come along, Nanda,” said be^ "and I will show you the abode 
of the Thirty-three.” Therewith he brought him to the Yellowstone Thione\ and 
made him sit on it Sakka, king of the gods in two heavens, came with his host 


* The throne of Sakka (Indra). 
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of gods, gave gre^ng and sat down on one side. His handmaids to the number 
of twenty-five million, and five hundred nymj^ with doves’ feet, came and 
made sreeting. then sat down on one side, llie Master made Nan^ look at 
these five hundred nymphs again and again, with desire after theoL " NandtL” 
said he, "do you see thM doveVfoot nyn^hs?” " Y^es, Sir.” "Well, which is 
prettiest — th^ or Janapadakalytol t ” "Oh, Sir ! as that wretched ape was in 
comparison with JanapsdakalyS^^ so is riie compared with these!” "Well, 
Nanda, what are you going to dot” "How is it possible, Sir, to win these 
nymphs t” " By living as an ascetic, Sir.” said the Master, "one may win these 
nymphs.’* The lad said, " If the Blessed One pledges his word that an ascetic 
lira will win these njmphs, an ascetic life I will lead.” "Agreed, Nanda, I 
pledge my word.” " Well, Sir,” said he, "don’t let us make a long business of it. 
Let us be ofl^ and I will b^me an ascetic.” 

The Master brought him to Jetavana back again. The Elder began to follow 
the ascetic life. 


The Master recounted to Sftriputta, the Captain of the Faith, how his younger 
brother had made him pledge himself in the midst of the gods in the heaven of 
the Thirty-three about the ^mpha In the same manner, he told the story to 
fflder Mahftmoggallftna, to Elder Mahftkassapa, to Elder Anuruddha, to Elder 
Ananda, the Treasurer of the Faith, eighty great disomies in all ; and then, one 
after the other, he told it to the other Brethren. The Captain of the Faith, 
Elder Sftriputta, i^ed Elder Nanda, "Is it true, as I hear, friend, that you have 
the Buddha’s medged word that you shall win the nymphs of the gods in the 
heaven of the Thirty-three, by passing your life as an asortic ? Then,” he went 
on, " is not your holy life all bound up with womankind and lust ? If you live 
chaste just for the sake of women, wnat is the difference between you and a 
labourer who works for hire j[94l This saying quenched all the fire m him and 
made him ashamed of himseUT In the same way all the eighty chief disciples, 
and all the rest of the Brethren, made this worthy father ashianed. " I have 
been wrong,” thought he ; in all shame and remorse, he screwed im his courage, 
and set to work to develope his spiritual insfeht. Scon he attained to sainthoM. 
He came to the Master, and said, "Sir, I release the Blessed One from his 
promiaa” The Master said, "If you have attained sainthood, Nanda, I am 
wereby released from my promise.” 

When the Brethren hem of this, they began to talk it over in their Hall of 
Truth. " How docile yon Elder Nanda is, to he sure I Why, friend, one word 
of advice awakened bis sense of shame ; at once he bmm to uve as an ascetic 
and now he is a Saint!” The Master came in, and asked what they were 
tsllring about together. They told him. "Brethren,” said he^ "Nanda was 
just as docile in form^ days as he is now;” and then he told them a story. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom as an elephant-trainer’s son. When he grew up, he 
was carefully taught all that pertains to the training of elephants. He 
was in the service of a king who was an enemy to the king of Benares. He 
trained this king’s elephant of stale to perfection. 

The king determined to captui^ Benares. Mounting upon his state 
elephant, he led a mi^^ty host against Benares, and laid si^ to it Then 
he sent a letter to the king of the city : " Fight^ or yield ! ” The king 
dhoge to fi^t Walls and gates, towers snd battlements he manned with 
a great host^ and defied the foe. 

The hostile king armed his state elephant, and clad himself in armour, 
took a sharp goad in his hand, and diore his beast dty-wards; "Now,” 
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said he, atorm this city, and kill my enemy, and get his realms into 
my hands ! ” Bat at sight of the defenders^ who oast boiling mud, and 
stones from their catapults, and all kinds of misaOes, the elephant was soared 
out of his wits and would not come near the place. Thereupon up came 
the trainer, crying, *^Son, a hero like you is quite at home in the battle- 
field ! [95] in such a place it is disgraceful to turn tail I ” And to encourage 
his elephant, he uttered these two verses : 

Elephant, a hero thou, whose home is in the field: 

There stands the gate b^ore thee now: why dost thou turn and yield? 

‘‘Make haste! break through the iron bar, and beat the pillars down! 

Crash through the gates, made &Bt for war, and enter in the town!” 

The Elephant listened ; one word of advice was enough to turn him. 
Winding his trunk about the shafts of the pillars, he tore them up like so 
many toadstools : he beat against the gateway, broke down the bars, and 
forcing his way through entered the city and won it for his king. 


When the Master had finished this discourse^ he identified the Birth .-r." In 
thoB^d|^ Nanda was the Elephant, Ananda was the king^ and the trainer was 
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^Thit iofry dranight^* 0 te . — This story the Master told whilst at Jetavana, 
about five hundred persons who ate broken meat 

At S&vatthi, we Wrn, were five hundred persons who had left the stumbling- 
block of a wmdiy lifie to their sons and dauc^ten, [96] and lived all to^bm 
sitting under the Master’s prwafihlriff Oi theses some were in the First Path, 
some in the ffeoond, some in the Third: not a sin^ one but had embraced 
salvation. They that invited the Master invited these also. But they had five 
hundred pages waiting upon them, to bring them toothbrushes, mouth-water, 
and garlands of flowers; these lads used to eat their broken meat. After their 
mesiTi^ a nap^ they used to run down to the Adravati. and on the river bank 
they would wrestle like very Mallians*, diouting all toe time. But the five 
hundi^ lay brethren were quiet, made veiy little ndae^ courted solitude. 

1 The introdnetoiy etoiy is faried In D k a m mapadat Oomm. p. 974. 

• The Mallians weie a tribe olprolbsslonal wrestlers. 
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The Master happened to hear the pages shouting. **What is that noiae, 
Xnandaf” he asked. _"The pagesi who eat the broken meaV was the reply. 
The Master said: ‘‘Ananda, this is not the only time these paM hare fed 
on broken meat, and made a great noise alter it; they used to do the same 
in the olden ^ys ; and then too these lay brethren were just as quiet as they 
are now.” So saying, at his request, the Master told a story of the past 


Onoe upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom as the son of one of his courtiers^ and became the 
king’s adviser in all things both temporal and spiritual. Word came to 
the king of a revolt on the frontier. He ordered five hundred chargers 
to be got ready, and an army complete in its four parts'. With this he 
set ont| and quelled the rising, after which he returned to Benares. 

When he came home^ he gave order, “As the horses are tired, let 
them have some jui<^ food, some grape>juioe to drink.*’ The st^s took 
this delicious drink, then retired to their stables and stood quietly each in 
his stall. 

But there was a mass of leavings, with nearly all the goodness squeezed 
out of it The keepers asked the king what to do with that. Knead it 
up with water,” was his command, “ strain through a towel, and give it 
to the donkeys who carry the horses’ provender.” This wretched stuff the 
donkeys drank up. It maddened them, and they galloped about the palace 
yard braying loudly. 

From an open window the king saw the Bodhisatta, and called out to 
him. [97] “Look there! how mad these donkeys are from that sorry 
drink 1 how they bray, how they caper I But those fine thorobreds that 
drank the strong liquor, they make no noise ; they are perfectly quiet, and 
jump not at all. What is the meaning of thief” and he repeated the 
first stanza : — v 

“This Sony draught, the goodness all strained out*. 

Drives all these asses in a dnmken rout : 

The thorobreds, that drank the potent juice. 

Stand silent, nor sop capering about” 

And the Bodhisatta explained the matter in the second stanza : — 

“The low-bom churl, though he but taste and try. 

Is frolicsome aikd drunken by and by : 

He that is gentle keeps a steady brain 
Even if he drain most potent liquor dry.” 

When the king had listened to the Bodhisatta’s answer, he had the 
donkeys driven out of his courtyard. Then, ainding by the Bodhiaatta*s 

* Blephantib horse, ehaiiots, infentiy. 

* DkammajpiuUkt p. 976. 
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advice^ he gaye alms and did good until he paaaed away to flue aoooiding 
to hia deeerte. 


When this duooone was ended, the Master identified the Birth as fi>llowB:— 
** At that time these pages wm the five hundred asses, these lay brethren were 
the five hundred therobreds, Ananda was the king, and the wise courtier was 
I myself.” 


No. 181 


OIRIDANTA-JlTAKA 


[98] ** Thanka to the arwm,** ete.^This story the Master told while staying in 
Veluvana Park, about keeping bad company. The circumstances have b^ 
alimy recount^ under the Mahilftmukha Jfttaka^ Again, as before, the Master 
said : " In former days this Brother kept bad company just as he does now.” 
Then he told an old story. 


Once upon a time, there was a king named Sima, the Black, reigning 
in Benares. In those days the Bodhisatta was one of a courtier’s family, 
and grew up to be the king’s temporal and spiritual adyiser. Now the 
king had a state horse named Pandaya, and one Giridanta was his trainer, 
a lame man. The horse used to watch him as he tramped on and on in 
fronts holding the halter; and knowing him to be his trainer, imitated 
him and limped too. 

Somebody told the king how the horse was limping. The king sent 
surgeons, ^ey examined the horse, but found him perfectly sound ; and 
so accordingly made report. Then the king sent the Bodhisatta. *'Oo, 
firiend,” said he, **and find out all about it” He soon found out that the 
horse was lame because he went about with a lame trainer. So he told 
the king what it was. ” lt*s a case of bad company,” said he, and went on 
to repeat the first stamm : — 

^^Thanks to the groom, poor Pan^ya is in a parlous state: 

No BMce displays his ionner wmy% but needs must imitatei” 


> No. 96. 
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** Well, now, my frieDd," said the king, ** what’s to be donel ” **Oet a 
good groom,” replied the Bodhisatta, **and the horse will be as good as 
ever.” Then he repeated the seoond stanza : — [99] 

**Find but a fit and propw groom, on whom you can depend. 

To bridle him and ezeroiae, the horse will quickly mend; 

His Sony plight will be set right; he imitates his firiend.” 

The king did so. The horse became as good as before. The king showed 
great honour to the Bodhisatta, being pleased that he knew even the ways 
of animals. 


The Master, when this discourse was ended, identified the Birth "Devadatta 
was Qiridanta in those days; the Brother who keeps bad company was the 
horse; and the wise oounseUor was I myself.” 


No. 185. 


ANABHlRATl-JlTAKA. 

'*TAtcit, muddy water” sfe.— This story the Master told while staying in 
Jetavana, and it was about a young brahmin. 

A young brahmin, as they say, belonging to Sftvatthi, had mastered the 
Three Veda^ and used to teach siu^ verses to a number of young brahmins 
and kshatriyas. In time he settled down as a married man. His thoughts 
being now busy with wealth and ornaments, serving men and serving women, 
hmds and substance, lobe and buffaloes, sons and daughters, he became subject 
to passioiL error, foUy. This obscured his wits, so that he forgot how to repeat 
his formulo in due order, and every now and then the charms did not come 
clear in his mind. This man one day procured a quantity of fiowers and sweet 
scents, and these he took to the Master in Jetavsna Park. After his greeting, 
he sat down on one sida [100] The Master talked j^easantly to him. ” Well, 

ra Sir^ jojo. are a teacher oSf the sacred verses. Do you know them all by 
” WelL Sir, I used to know them all right, but since I married my 
mind has been aarkeneA and I don’t know them any longer.” ** Ah, young Sir,” 
the Master said, ** just the same happened before ; at firrt your mind was clear, 
and you knew all your verses perfmly, but when your mind was obscured by 
passions and lusts, you could no longer clearly see them.” Then at his request 
the Master told the following story. 

Qnoe upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was bom in the family of a brahmin magnifioo. When he grew up^ 
he studied under a far-famed teacher of Takkasilfi, where he learnt idl 
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magic charms. After returaing to Benares he taught these charms to a 
huge number of brahmin and kshatriya youths. 

Amongst these youths was one young brahmin who had learnt the 
Three Vedas by heart; he became a master of ritual^ and could repeat the 
whole of the sacred texts without stumbling in a single line. By and bye 
he married and settled down. Then household cares clouded his mind, 
and no longer could he repeat the sacred verses. 

One day his teacher paid him a visit. ** Well, young Sir,” be enquired, 
do you know all your verses off by heart! ” ** Since 1 have been the head 
of a household,” was the reply, ** my mind has been clouded, and 1 cannot 
repeat them.” " My son,” said his teacher, when the mind is clouded, 
no matter how perfectly the scriptures have been learnt, they will not 
stand out dear. But when the mind is serene there is no forgetting 
them.” And thereupon he repeated the two verses following ; — 

** Thick, muddy water will not show 
Fish or shell or sand or gravel that may lie bdow*: 

So with a cloudM wit: 

Nor your nor other's good is seen in it 

** Clear, quiet waters ever show 
All, be it fish or shell, that lies below; [101] 

So with unclouded wit: 

Both your and other’s good shows dear in it” 


When the ICaster had finished this discourse^ he declared the Truths, and 
identified the Birth: — at the condusion of the Truths the young brahmin 
entered upon the Fruit of the First Path: — ** In those days, this youth was the 
young brahmin, and I was his teacher.” 


No. 186. 

DADHI-YlHANA-JlTAKA*. 

wu otiM thB sawmrj* da — ^This stoiy the Master told whilst 

dwdling in Jetavana, on the subject of keeping bad company. The drcum- 
stanoes were the same as above. Again the Master said: ‘^Brethren, bad 

^ Or it may mean *a piqpa-taadier.’ 

* ThM is an iingiilaiitF this staasa, the Pali haring an eitra line. I hare 
nprodneed this lij msMng line fi of an irregdar length. 

* Fhoabffll, Mm JifalMM, pp. 1 and SO; Bhya Darids, BuddkUt Birth Storiu, 
p. zri. This tale bdcngs to the same group as Oximm no. 38, The Wiehing Table, the 
OM^Am, and the Oedga in the Sack; no. 34, The Xnepeaeh, the Hat and the Horn (to 
whkh sea the biUiognq^ieal note in HhnPs edition). 
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oompanj is evil and iijjariouB; why should one talk of the evil eflbots of had 
company on human beings? In days long gone by» even a vegetable^ a maoflo 
tree^ whose sweet fruit was a dish fit for the gods» turned soiur and bitte thiou^ 
the influence of a noisome and bitter nimb trea” Then he told a story. 


Oooe upon a time, when firahmadatta was reigning in Benares^ four 
brahmins, brothers, of the land of Kfisi, left the world and became 
hermits ; they built themselves four huts in a row in the highlands of 
the Himalaya, and there they lived. 

The eldest brother died, and was bom as Sakka. Knowing who he 
had been, he used to visit the others every seven or eight days^ and lend 
them a helping hand. 

One day, he visited the eldest of the anchorites, and after the usual 
greeting, took his seat to one side. [102] ** Well, Sir, how can I serve 
you?” he enquired. The hermit, who was suffering from jaundice, 
replied, Fire is what I want.’* Sakka gave him a rasoraxa (A rasor- 
axe is so called because it serves as raior or as axe according as you fit it 
into the handle.) *^Why,” said the hermit, ‘<who is there to get me 
firewood with this?” ’’If yon want a fire. Sir,” replied Sakka, ”011 you 
have to do is to strike your hand upon the axe, and say — ’ Fetch wood and 
make a fire 1 ’ The axe will fetch the wood and make you the fire.” 

After giving him this razor>axe he next visited the second brother, 
and asked him the same question — ”How can I serve you, Sir?” Now 
there was an. elephant track by his hut, and the creatures annoyed him. 
So he told Sakka that he was annoyed by elephants, and wanted them to 
be driven away. Sakka gave him a drum. ” If you beat upon this side. 
Sir,” he explained, ’’your enemies will run away; but if you strike the 
other, thqr will become yohr firm friends, and will encompass you with 
an army in fourfold ^my.” Then he handed him the drum. 

Lastly he made a visit to the youngest, and asked as before how he 
could serve him. He too had jaundice^ and what he said was — ’’Please 
give me some curds.” Sakka gave him a milk-bowl, with these words : 
” Turn this over if you want anything^ and a great river will poor out of 
it, and will flood the whole plaoe^ and it will be able even to win a 
kingdom for yon.” With these words he departed. 

After this the axe used to make fire for the eldest brother, the second 
used to beat upon one side of his drum and drive the elephants away, and 
the youngest had his curds to eat 

About this time a wild boar, that lived in a mined village, lit upon a 
gem possessed of magic power. Picking up the gem in his month, he rose 
in the air by its magic. From afor he could see an isle in mid-ocean, and 
there he resolved to live. So descending he ehose a pleasant qpot beneath 
a mango tree, [103] and there he made his abode. 
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One day he fell asleep under the tree, with the jewel lying in front of 
him. Now a certain man from the K&si country, who had been turned 
out of doors by his parents as a ne’er-do-well, had made his way to a 
seaport, where he embarked on shipboard as a sailors’ drudge. In mid-sea 
the ship was wrecked, and he floated upon a plank to this island. As he 
wandered in search of fruit, he espied our boar fast asleep. Quietly he 
crept up, seised the gem, and found himself by magic rising through the 
air ! He alighted on the mango tree, and pondered. ** The magic of this 
gem,” thought he, ^'has taught yon boar to be a sky-walker; that’s how 
he got hei*e, I suppose. Well ! 1 must kill him and make a meal of him 
first ; and then I’ll be oflf.” So he snapt off a twig, dropping it upon the 
boar’s head. The boar woke up, and seeing no gem, ran trembling up and 
down. The man up in the tree laughed. The boar looked up, and seeing 
him ran his head against the tree, and killed himself. 

The man came down, lit a fire, cooked the boar and made a meaL Then 
he rose up in the sky, ard set out on his journey. 

As he passed over the Himalaya, he saw the hermits’ settlement. 
So he descended, and spent two or three days in Ihe eldest brother’s hut, 
entertaining and entertained, aud he found out the virtue of the axe. He 
made up his mind to get it for himself. So he showed our hermit the 
virtue of his gem, and offered to exchange it for the axe. The hermit 
longed to be able to pass through mid-^r', and struck the bargain. The 
man took the axe, and departed; but before he had gone very far, he 
struck upon it, and said — “Ajce! smash that hermit’s skull and bring 
the gem to me ! ” Off flew the axe, dove the Bvmit’s skull, and brought 
the gem back. 

Then the man hid the axe away, and paid a visit to the second brother. 
[104] With him the visitor stayed a few days, and soon discovered the 
power of his drum. Then he exchanged his gem for the drum, as before, 
and as before made the axe deave the owner’s skull After this he went 
on to the youngest of the three hermits, found out the power of the milk- 
bowl, gave his jewd in exchange for and as before sent his axe to 
cleave the man’s skulL Thus he was now owner of jewel, axe^ drum, and 
milk-bowl, all four. 

He now rose up and past through the air. Stopping hard by Benares, 
he wrote a letter which he sent by a messenger’s hands, that the king 
must either fight him or yidd. On recdpt of this message the king 
sallied forth to “seise the scoundrel” But he beat on one side of his 
drum, and was promptly surrounded by an army in fourfold array. When 
he saw that the kung had deployed his forces^ he then overturned the 
milk-bowl, and a great river poured forth; multitudes were drowned 


1 This was cue of the supematiinl powers mush cofvetod by Buddhists. 
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in the river of cui'da. Next he struok upon his axe. Fetch me the 
king’s head ! ” cried he ; away went the axe^ and came back and dropt the 
head at his feet Not a man could raise hand against him. 

So encompassed by a mighty host^ he entered the city, and caused 
himself to be anointed king under the title of king Dadhi-vihanai or 
Oarried-on-the-Ourds, and ruled righteously. 

One day, as the king was amusing himself by casting a net into the 
river, he caught a mango fruit, fit for the gods, which had floated down 
from Lake Kanimmun^ When the net was'hauled out, the mango was 
found, and shown to the king. It was a huge fruit, as big as a basin, 
round, and golden in colour. The king asked what the fruit was : Mango, 
said the foresters. He ate it, and had the stone planted in his park, and 
watered with milk-water. 

The tree sprouted up, and in three years it bore fruit. Great was the 
worship paid to this tree; milk-water was poured about it; perfumed 
garlands with five sprays ‘ were hung upon it; wreaths were festooned 
about it; a lamp was kept burning, and fed with scented oil; and all 
round it was a screen of cloth. The fruit was sweet, and had the colour 
of fine gold. King Dadhi-vlihana, before sending presents of these mangoes 
to other kings, [ 106 ] used to prick with a thorn that place in the stone 
where the sprout would come from, for fear of their growing the like by 
planting it. When they ate the fruit, they used to plant the stone ; but 
they could not get it to take root They enquired the reason, and learnt 
how the matter was. 

One king asked his gs' . suer whether he could spoil the flavour of this 
fruit, and turn it bitter on the tree. Yes, the man said he could ; so his 
king gave him a thousand pieces and sent him on his errand. 

So soon as he had arrived in Benares, the man sent a message to the 
king that a gardeneif was come. The king admitted him to the preaenoefc 
After the man had sathted him, the king asked, “You are a gardener t” 
** Yes, Sir^” said the man, and bogan to sound his own praises. ** Very 
well,” said the king, <*you may go and assist my park-keeper.” So after 
that these used both to look after the royal grounda 

The new comer managed to make the park look more beautiful 
forcLDg flowers and fruit out of their season. This pleased the king^ 

^ The meaning of is uneertain. Ferhape a garland in whioh 

■pionts or twigs were arranged radiating like the lingers of a hand. See Morris in 
J.P.T.S., 1884, «.o. See voL L p. 71 for a different rendering; but there gamdhtm 
jMiea^gttiikadi dated seems rather to mean ■* making five-finger wreaths with seent.” 
The spread hand is in many places a symbol used to avert tbe evil vjt. In some 
villages of India it is marked oh the house walls (Norik Iwd. N. and Q., 1. 41^ ; it is 
oarved on Phoenician tombstones (see those in the Bibtiothbque Nationale In Peris); 
and I have seen it in all parts of Syria, on the houses of Jews, Ohristiaas, and Modenis. 
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flo that he diemused the former keeper and gave the park into sole ohaige 
of the new one. No sooner had this man got the park into his own hands 
than he planted nimbs and creepers about the choice mango tree. By and 
by the nimbs sprouted up. Above and below, root with root, and branch 
with branch, these were all entangled with the mango tree. Thus this 
tree, with its sweet fruit, grew bitter as the bitter-leaved nimb by the 
company of this noxious and sour plant. As soon as the gardener knew 
that the fruit had gone bitter, he took to his heela 

King Dadhi-v&hana went a- walking in his pleasaunoe, and took a bite of 
the mango fruit. The juice in his mouth tasted like a nasty nimb; 
swallow it he could not, so he coughed and spat it out. Now at that time 
the Bodhisatta was his temporal and spiritual counsellor. The king 
turned to him. Wise Sir, this tree is as carefully cared for as ever, and 
yet its fruit has gone bitter. What’s the meaning of itt” and asking 
this question, he repeated the first stanza : — [ 106 ] 

** Sweet was once the mango’s savour, sweet its scent, its colour gold: 

What has caused this bitter fiavourl for we tend it as of old.” 

The Bodhisatta explained the reason in the second stanza : — 

‘<Roimd about the trunk entwining, branch with branch, and root with root, 
See the bitter creeper climbing; that is what has spoilt your firuit; 

And so you see baa company will make the better mllow suit.” 

On hearing this the Bodhisatta caused all the nimbs and creepers 
to be removed, and their roots pulled up ; the noxious soil was all taken 
away, and sweet earth put in its place ; and the tree was carefully fed 
with sweet* water, milk-water, scented water. Then by absorbing all this 
sweetness its fruit grew sweet again. The king put his former gardener in 
charge of the park, and after his life was done passed away to fare accord- 
ing to his deserts. 


After this discourse was ended, the Master'identified the Birth : — In those 
days I was the wise counsellor.” 


No. 187. 


OATUMATTA-JITAKA. 

and e<c.— This story the Master told while staying at Jetavana, 

about an old Brother. Once, we are told, two of the chief disciples were sitting 
together, questioning and answering; when up came an old Brother, ana 
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made a third. [107] Taking a seat, he said, ** 1 have a question too, Sirs, which I 
should like to ^ou : and if you have any difficulty, you may put it to me.” 
The Elders were disgusted : they rose up and left him. The congregation who 
listened to the discourse of the ^ders, aimr the meeting broke up. came to the 
Master; he asked what brought them there untimely and they told nim what had 
happened. He replied, ** This is not the first time, Brethren, that S&riputta and 
Moggallftnahave b^ aisgusted with this man, and left him without a word; it 
was just the same in olden days.” And he proceeded to tell a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the Bodhi< 
satta became a tree-sprite that lived in a forest. Two young Geese flew 
down fW>m Mount Cittakuto and perched upon this tree. They flew about 
in search of food, returned thither again, and after resting flew back to 
their mountain home. Als time went on and on, the sprite struck up a 
friendship with them. Coming and going, they were great friends, and 
used to talk of religion to one another before they parted. 

It happened one day as the birds sat on tlie treetop, talking with the 
Bodhisatta, that a Jackal, halting at the foot of the tree, addressed the 
young Geese in the words of the following stanza : — 

**Sit and sing upon the tree 
If in private you would be. 

Sit upon the ground, and sing 
Verses to the beasts’ own king!” 

Filled with disgust, the young Geese took wing and flew back to 
Oittakfl^ When they were gone, the Bodhisatta repeated the second 
stanza for the Jackal’s benefit : — 

** Fairwing here to fairwing sings, 

• God to god sweet converse brings; 

^^rfect beauty 1, you must then 
Back into your hole again!” 


[108] When the Master had ended this discourse, he identified the Birth : — 
In those times the old man was the Jackal, Sftriputta and Moggall&na the two 
young Geese, and I myself was the tree-sprite.” 

^ Lit. 'lovely in four points,* i.e. as the sohol. explains *in form, in birth, in voice, 
in quality ’ : said saroastioally. 
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No. 188. 

SiHAKOTTHUKA-JATAKA. 

6law9 and lionU paws^** etc . — ^This is a atorv told by the Master whilst 
at Jetavana, about Kok&lika. They say that KokAlika one day hearing a 
number of wise Brethren preaching, deeored to preach himself; all the rest 
is like the circumstances given in a previous tale^ This time again the Master 
on hearing of it said, ** Not this once only has Kokftlika been shown up for what 
he was worth by means of his own voice; the very same thing happened before.” 
And he told a story. 


Once on a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was a Lion in the Himalaya mountains, and he had a cub by a 
she<jackal who mated with him. The cub was just like his sire in toes, 
claws, mane, colour, figure — all these ; but in voice He was like his dam. 

One day, after a shower of rain, all the Lions were gambolling together 
and roaring ; the cub thought he would like to roar too^ and yelped like a 
jackal. On hearing which all the lions fell silent at once! Ainother 
cub of the same sire, own brother of this one, heard the sound, and said, 
** Father, yon lion is like us in colour and everything except in voice. 
Who’s he 9 ” in asking which question he repeated the first stansa : — 

** Lion’s claws and lion’s pavrs^ 

Lion’s feet to stand upon: 

But the bellow of this fellow 
Sounds not like a lion’s son!” 

[109] In answer the Bodhisatta said, ** It’s your brother, the Jackal’s 
cub ; like me in form, but in voice like his dam.” Then he gave a word 
of advice to the other cub — ** My dear son, as long as you live here keep a 
quiet tongue in your head. If you ^ve tongue again, they’ll all find out 
that you are a Jackal.” To drive the advice home he repeated the second 
stanza: — 

«A11 will see what kind you be 
If you ydp as once before; 

So don’t try it^ but keep quiet: 

Yours is not a lion’s roar.’’ 

After this advice the creature never again so much as tried to roar. 


When the Master had finished this discourse, he identified the Birth : — " In 
those days Kok&lika was the Jackal, Bahula was the brother cub, and the long 
of beasts was I myself.” 

1 No. 172 ; oompars na 189. Eokilika Is often alluded to in this way ; ep. nos. 
117, 48L Th^ ie a stoiy in the CuUavaggai, 18. 8, taming on a similar point; a hen 
has a ehiok by a erow, and when it would oiy eoek-a-doodle-doo it eaws, and 
vice ffena {Vinaiffa Tggti, 8. B. A., ii. p. 862). 
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No. 189. 


SlHACAMMA-JlTAKA.'. 


“ Nor Uo» nor Hgtr I tet,” tie.- This story, like the last, was about Kokaliks, 
told by the Master in Jetavana. This time he wanted to intone. The Master 
on hearing of it told the Mowing stoiy. 


Once upon a tim^ when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born in a farmer’s family, and when he grew up he got a 
livelihood by tillage. 

At the same time there was a Merchant who used to go about hawking 
goods, which a donkey carried for him. Wherever he went, he used to 
take his bundle off the ass, and throw a lionskin over him, [110] and then 
turn him loose in the rice and barley fields. When the watchmen saw 
this creature, they imagined him to be a lion, and so durst not come near 
him. 

One day this hawker stopped at a certain village, and while he was getting 
his own breakfast cooked, he turned the ass loose in a barley field with the 
lionskin on. The watchmen thought it was a lion, and durst not come 
near, but fled home and gave the alarm. All the villagers armed them- 
selves, and hurried to the field, shouting and blowing on conchs and 
beating drama The 'ass was frightened out of his wits, and gave a 
hee-haw 1 Then the Bodhisatta, seeing that it was a donkey, repeated the 
first stanza : — 


**Nof lion nor tiger I see. 

Not even a leopard is he: 

But a donkev— the wretched old hack! 

With a lionskin over his back!” , 

Aa soon as the villagers learnt that it was only an ass, they cudgelled 
him till they broke his bones, and then went off with the lionskin. 
When the Merchant appeared, aud found that his ass had come to grief, 
he repeated the second stanza : — 

'*The donkey, if he had been wise. 

Might long the gmn barley have eaten; 

A uonskin was nis disguise:— 

But he gave a hee-haw, and got beaten!” 


^ Fausbf^U, Five Jatakae, pp. 14 and 89; Ehys Davids, BuddhUt Birth Neones, 
p. V. This is Aesop’s Au in the Lion*§ Skin, 
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As he was in the sot of uttering these words, the ass expired. The 
Merchant left him, and went his way. 


After this discourse was ended, the Master identified the Birth: — **At that 
tame Kokftlika was the ass, and the wise fanner was I mysdf.” 


No. 190. 


SlLiNISA&SA-JlTAKA. 


[Ill] Behold the fruit of aacrifi^^* etc , — This stoiy the Master told whibt 
staying in Jetavana, about a believing layman. This was a faithful, pious soul, 
an elect disciple. One evening, on his way to Jetavana, he came to the bank of 
the river Aciravatl, when the mnymen had pulled up thei^Mboat on the shore in 
order to attend service; as no b^t could be seen at the landing-stage^ and our 
friend’s mind being full of delightful thoughts of the Buddha, he walked into the 
river^. His feet did not sink toIow the water. He rat as far as mid-river walking 
as though he were on dry land ; but there he noticed the waves. Then his ecstasy 
subsided, and his feet b^an to sink. Again he strung himself up to high tension, 
and walked on over the water. So he arrived at Jetavana, greeted the Master, 
and took a seat on one side. I'he Master entered into conversation with him 
pleasantly. hope, good layman,” said he, **you had no mishap on vour wi^.” 
** Oh, Sir,” he replied, on my way I was so abi^rbed in thoughts of the Buddna 
that I set foot upon the river; but 1 walked over it as though it had been dry 
ground !” ** Ah, friend layman,” said the Master, **you are not the on^ one who 
has kept safe by remembering the virtues of the Buddha. In olden days pious 
laymen have been shipwreck^ in mid-ocean, and saved themselves by remember- 
ing the Buddha’s virtues.” Then, at the man’s request, he told an old-world tale. 


Once upon a time, in the days when Kassapa was Supreme Buddha, a 
disciple, who had entered on the Paths, took passage on board ship in com- 
pany with a barber of some coxisiderable property. The barber’s wife had 
given him in charge of our friend, to look after him in better and in worse. 

A week later, the ship was wrecked in mid-ocean. These two persons 


> The resemblance to St Peter on the Sea of Qalilee is striking. 
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dinging to one plank were east up on an ialand. Thera the barber killed 
some birdsi and cooked them, offering a diare of hia meal to the lay brother. 

thank yon,” said he^ hare bad enough.” He was tUnking to 
himadf, this place there ia no help for ua except the Hiree Jewda’,” 
and 80 he pondered upon the bleaainga of the Three Jewela. Aa he 
pondered and pondered, a Serpent-king who had been bom in that iale 
changed hia own body to the ahape of a great ship. The ahip waa filled 
with the aeven kinda of precioua thinga. [112] A Spirit of the Sea waa 
the helmaman. The three maata were made of sapphire, the anchor* of 
gold, the ropes of ailver, and the planka were golden. 

The Seaepirit stood on board, crying — Any paaaengera for India!” 
The lay brother said, ‘^Yea, that’s where we are bound for.” *'In with 
you then — on board with you ! ” He went aboard, and wanted to call 
hia friend the barber. **Tou may come,” says the helmsman, **but 
not he.” “Why not!” “ He ia not a man of holy life, that’s why,” said 
the other; “I brought thia ship for you, not for him.” “Very well: — 
the gifts I have given, the virtues I have practised, the powers I have 
developed — I give him the fruit of all of them 1 ” “I thank you, master ! ” 
said the barber. “Now,” aaid the Sea-spirit, “I can take you aboard.” 
So he conveyed them both oversea, and fudled upstream to Benares. 
There, by his power, he created a store of wealth for both of them, and 
bespoke them thus. 

“ Keep company with the wise and good. If this barber had not been 
in company with this pious layman, he would have perished in the midst 
of the deep.” Then he uttered these verses in praise of good company : — 

“B^old the fruit of sacrifice^ virtue, and piety : 

A serpent in ship-shape conveys the good man o’er the sea. 

“Make friendship only with the good, and keep good company; 

Friends with ih^ good, this Baroer could his home in safety see.” 

[113] Thus did the Spirit of the Sea hold forth, poised in mid-air. 
Finally he went to his own abode, taking the Serpent-king along with 
him. 


The Master, after finishing this discourse, declared the Truths and identified 
the Birth : — at the conclusion of the Truths the pious layman entered on the 
Fruit of the Second Path “On that occasion the converted lay brother attained 
Nirvana ; Sfiriputta was the Serpent-king, and the Sea-spirit was I myself.” 

^ The Three Jewels are Buddha, the Law, the Order. For the seven preoious things 
(or Jewris), see ChUders, p. 402 5. 

* UMm or laiMro, 1 do not know what the word means. Prof. Oowell suggests 
** andhor,” the Mod. Persian for which is langar. 
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No. 191. 


RUUAKA-JlTAKA. 

** JSveti a broken howtring/* €te.-~Thm story the Master told while dweUing in 
Jetavana, about tem^^tion arising^ from a former wifa. The droumstanoes will 
be explained in the Eighth Book, in the Indriya-Jfttaka^ Then the Master said 
to this brother, “That is a woman who does jon harm. In former times, too, 
she put you to the blujdi before the king and his whole court, and gave you 
good reason to leave your home.** And he told an old-world tala 


Once upon a time, when king Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodhisatta was bom of his chief queen. He came of age, and his 
father passed away ; and then he became king and ruled in righteousness. 

The Bodhisatta had a chaplain named Kuhaka, and this Ruhaka had- 
an old brahmin woman to wife. 

The king gave the brahmin a horse accoutred with all its trappings, 
and he mounted the horse and went to wait upon the king. As he rode 
along on the back of his richly caparisoned steed, the people on this side 
and that were loud in its praise : “ See that fine horse ! ’* they cried ; 
“ what a beauty I *’ , 

When he came home again, he went into his mansion and told his wife. 
[114] “Goodwife,” said he, “our horse is passing fine! Right and left 
the people are all speaking in praise of it.” 

Now his wife was no better than she should be, and full of deceit ; so 
she made reply to him thus. 

“ Ah, husband, you do not know wherein lies the beauty of this horse. 
It is all in his fine trappings. Now if you would make yourself fine like 
the horse, put his trappings on yourself and go down into the street^ 
prancing along horse-fashion*. You will see the king, and he will praise 
you, and all the people will praise you.” 

This fool of a brahmin listened to it all, but did not know what she 
purposed. So he believed her, and did as she had said. All that saw him 
laughed aloud : ** There goes a fine professor ! ** said they all. And the 
king cried shame on him. “Why, my Teacher,** said he^ “has your bile 
gone wrong) Are you crazy 9 ’* At this the brahmin thought that he must 
have behaved amiss, and he was ashamed. • So he was wroth with his wife, 
and made haste home, saying to himself, “The woman has shamed me 

1 No. 428. 

* Compare Pafleatantra iv. 6 (Benfoy, ii. p. 807). 
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before ihe king and all hia army : I will ohaetiae her and turn her out of 
doora!" 

But the crafty woman found out that he had come home in anger; ahe 
atole a march on him, and departed by a aide door, and made her way to ’ 
the palace^ where ahe atayed four or five days. When the king heard of 
it, he cent for hia diaplain, and said to him, 

'*My Teacher, all womankind are full of foulta; you ought to forgive 
thia lady;” and with intent to make him forgive he uttered the firat 
atanaa.* — 

"Even a broken bowstring can be mended and made whole : 

Forgive your wifo^ and cherish not this anger in your soul ” 

[115] Hearing this, Buhaka uttered the second : — 

"While there is bark^ and workmen too 
Tia ea^ to buy bowstrings new. 

Another wife I will procure ; 

I’ve had enough of this one^ sure.” 

So saying, he sent her away, and took him another brahmin woman to 
wife. 


The Master, after finishing this discourse, declared the Truths and identified 
the Birth : — at the conclusion of the Truths the tempted Brother was established 
in the fruit of the First Path : — " On that occasion the former wife was the same, 
Ruhaka was the tempted brother, and I was the king of Benares.” 


No. 192.. 

SIRI-KlLAKA^^lSfl-jATAKA » 


"AVen though women may he fairy'' -This story will.be given in the Mahft- 
ummagga-J&taJca’. 

^ Beading mudOtu, * fresh (bark),’ from the fibre of whioh bowstrings Were some- 
times made. 

• 01 Thibetan Taiee, ui. pp. '* How a Woman Requites Love." 

* No. 588 in Westergaard. 
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OtTLUL-PAOVMA-JlTAKA. 

I— no other^ 0 to.^ThiB story the Master told while dwelling at 
Jetavana about a badosliding brother. The ciroumstances will be explains in 
the UmmadantI Birth*. When this brother was asked ^the Master whether 
he were really a backslider, he relied that he was. Who/’ said the Master, 
“ has caused you to backsliae V He replied that he had seen a woman dressed 
up in finery, and overcome by passion he had backslidden. Then the Master 
said, ** Brother, womankind are all ungratefiil and treacherous ; wise men of old 
were even so stupid as to give the bl^ firom their own right knee for them to 
drink, and made them presents all their life long, and yet did not win their hearts.” 
And he told an old-world tale. 


[116] Once upon a time, when king Brahmadatta reigned over Benares, 
the Bodhisatta was bom as his chief queen’s son. On his name-day, they 
called him Prince Paduma, the Lotus Prince. After him came six younger 
brothers. One after another these seven came of age and married and 
settled down, living as the king’s companions. 

One day the king looked out into the palace courts, and as he looked 
he saw these men with a great following on their way to wait upon him- 
self. He conceived the suspicion that they meant to slay him, and seize 
his kingdom. So he sent for them, and after this fashion bespake them. 

<‘My sons, you may not dwell in this town. So go elsewhere, and 
when I die you shall return and take the kingdom which belongs to our 
family.” 

They agreed to their father’s words; and went home weeping and 
wailing. ** It matters not where we go I ” they cried ; and taking their 
wives with them, they left the city, and journeyed along the road. By 
and bye they came to a wood, where they could get no food or drink. 
And being unable to bear the pangs of hunger, they determined to save 
their lives at the women’s cost They seized the youngest brother’s wife, 
and slew her; they cut up her body into thirteen parts, and ate it 
But the Bodhisatta and his wife set aside one portion, and ate the other 
between them. 

Thus they did six days, and slew and ate six of the women ; and each 
day the Bodhisatta set one portion aside, so that he had six portions saved. 

* See Pafieofantra Iv. 5 (Benfey, ii. p. 806) ; ^Mbetan TtOu, no. zzi. ** How a 
Woman xequites Love.” 

* No. 687. 
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On the 86Tenth day the others would have taken the Bodhuatta’a wile to 
kill her; but inetead he gave them the aiz portions which he had kept 
"Eat these,” said he; "to-morrow I will manage.” They all did eat 
the flesh ; and when the time came that they fell asleep^ the Bodhiaatta 
and his wife made off together. 

When they had gone a little space, the woman said, " Husband, I can 
go no further.” So the Bodhiaatta took her upon his shoulders, and at 
sunrise he came out of the wood. When the sun was risen, said she— 
" Husband, I am thirsty 1 ” 

" There is no water, dear wife ! ” said he. 

But she begged him again and again, until he struck his right knee 
with his sword, [117] and said, 

" Water there is none ; but sit you down and drink the blood here from 
my knee.” And so she did. 

By and bye they came to the mighty Ganges. They drank, they 
bathed, they ate all manner of fruits, and rested in a pleasant spot. And 
there by a bend of the river they made a hermit’s hut and took up their 
abode in it. 

Now it happened that a robber in the regions of Upper Ganges had 
been guilty of high treason. His hands and feet, and his nose and ears 
had been cut off, and he was laid in a canoe, and left to drift down the 
great river. To this place he floated, groaning aloud with pain. The 
Bodhisatta heard his piteous wailing. 

"While I live,” said he, "no poor creature shall perish for me !” and 
to the river bank he went, and saved the man. He brought him to the 
hut^ and with astringent lotions and ointments he tended his wounds. 

But his wife said to herself, '^Here is a nice lazy fellow he has fetched 
out of the Ganges, to look after ! ” and she went about spitting for disgust 
at the fellow. ^ 

Now when the man’s wounds 'were growing together, the Bodhisatta 
had him to dwell there in the hut along with his wife, and he brought 
fruits of all kinds from the forest to feed both him and the woman. And 
as they thus dwelt together, the woman fell in love with the fellow, and 
committed sin. Then she desired to kill the Bodhisatta, and said to him, 
" Husband, as I sat on your shoulder when 1 came out from the forest, 
1 saw yon hiU, and I vowed that if ever you and I should be saved, and 
come to no hann, I would make offering to the holy spirit of the hill. 
Now this spirit haunts me ; and I desire to pay my offering ! ” 

"Very good,” said the Bodhisatta, not knowing her guile. He 
prqiared an offering, and delivering to her the vessel of offering, he 
climbed the hill-top. [118] Then his wife said to him, 

" Husband, not the hill-spirit, but you are my chief of gods ! Then in 
your honour first of all I will offer wild flowers, and walk reverently 
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round you, keeping you on the rights and aalute you : and after that I 
will make my offering to the mountain spirit.*’ So sayings she placed 
him fkoing a precipice, and pretended that she was fain to salute him in 
reyerent fashion. Thus getting behind him, she smote him on the back, 
and hurled him down the precipice. Then she cried in her joy, ** I have 
seen the back of my enemy!” and she came down from the mountain, 
and went into the presence of her paramour. 

Now the Bodhisatta tumbled down the cliff; but he stuck fut in a 
clump of leaves on the top of a fig tree where there were no thorns. Yet 
he could not get down the hill, so there he sat among the branches, 
eating the figs. It happened that a huge Iguana used to climb the hill 
from the foot of it, and would eat the fruit of this fig tree. That day he 
saw the Bodhisatta and took to flight. On the next day, he came and ate 
some fimit on one side of it. Again and again he came, till at last he 
struck up a friendship with the Bodhisatta. 

How did you get to this place 1” he asked ; and the Bodhisatta told 
him how. 

‘*Well, don’t be afraid,” said the Iguana; and taking him on his own 
back, he descended the hill and brought him out of the forest There he 
set him upon the high road, and showed him what way he should go, and 
himself returned to the forost. 

The other proceeded to a certain village, and dwelt there till he heard 
of his father’s death. Upon this he made his way to Benares. There he 
inherited the kingdom which belonged to his family, and took the name 
of King Lotus ; the ten rules of righteousness for kings he did not 
transgress, and he ruled uprightly. He built six Halls of Bounty, one at 
each of the four gates, one in the midst of the city, and one before the 
palace ; and every day he distributed in gifts six hundred thousand pieces 
of money. 

Now the wicked wife took her paramour upon her shoulders, and came 
forth out of the forest; and she went a-begging among the people, and 
collected rice and gruel to support him withal. [119] If she was asked 
what the man was to her, she would reply, “ His mother was sister to my 
father, he is my cousin* ; to him they gave me. Even if he were doomed 
to death I would take my own husband upon my shoulders, and care for 
him, and beg food for his living 1 ” 

**What a devoted wife!” said all the people. And thenceforward 
they gave her more food than ever. Some of them also offered advice. 
Baying, ** Do not live in this way. King Lotus is lord of Benares ; hQ 
has set all India in a etir by his bounty. It will delight him to see you ; 
BO delighted will he be, that he will give you rich gifts. Put your husband 

^ The Sanskrit yersion says ** his kinsfolk persecuted him,” which gires a reason 
for the state he was seen in. 
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in this basket, and make yonr way to him.” So saying, they persuaded 
her, and gave her a badcet of osiers. 

The wicked woman placed her paramour in the basket^ and taking it 
up she repaired to Benares, and lived on what she got at the Halls of 
Bounty. Now the Bodhisatta used to ride to an alms-hall upon the back 
of a splendid elephant richly dight ; and after giving alms to eight or ten 
people, he would set out again for home. Then the wicked woman 
placed her paramour in the basket, and taking it up, she stood where the 
king was used to pass. The king saw her. ” Who is this 9 ” he asked. 

devoted wife,” was the answer. He sent for her, and recognised 
who she waa He caused the man to be put down from the basket, 
and asked her, “What is this man to youl” — “He is the son of my 
father’s sister, given me by my family, my own husband,” she answered. 

“ Ah, what a devoted wife ! ” cried they all : for they knew not the ins 
and outs of it ; and they praised the wicked woman. 

“What — is the scoundrel your cousin) did your family give him to 
you 9 ” asked the king ; “ your husband, is he 9 ” 

She did not recognise the king ; and “ Yes, my lord ! ” said she, as bold 
as you like. 

“ And is this the king of Benares’ son 9 Are you not the wife of prince 
Lotus, the daughter of such and such a king, your name so and so 9 
Did not you drink the blood from my knee 9 Did you not fall in love with 
this rascal, and throw me down a precipice 9 Ah, you thought that I was 
dead, and here you are with death written upon your own forehead — and 
here am I, alive I” [120] Then he turned to his courtiers. “Do you 
remember what I told you, when you questioned me 9 My six younger 
brothers slew their six wives and ate them ; but 1 kept my wife unhurt, 
and brought her to Ganges’ bank, where I dwelt in a hermit’s hut: 1 
hauled a condemned criminal out of the river, and supported him ; this 
woman fell in love '^h him, and threw me down a precipice, but I saved 
my life by showing kindness. This is no other than the wicked woman 
who threw me off the crag : this, and no other, is the condemned wretch ! ” 
And then he uttered the following verses : 

“ ’Tis I — no other, and this quean is she ; 

The handless knave, no other, there you see ; 

Quoth she — ‘This is the husband of my youth.* 

Women deserve to die ; they have no truth. 

“ With a great club beat out the scoundrel’s life 
Who lies in wait to steal his neighbour’s wife. 

Then take the faithful harlot by and bye. 

And shear off nose and ears before she die.” 

[121] But although the Bodhisatta could not swallow his anger, and 
ordained this punishment for them, he did not do accordingly; but he 
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smotliered his wrath, and had the basket fixed upon her head so fast that 
she oould not take it off; the villain he had placed in the same, and they 
were driven out of his kingdom. 


'Vl^en the Master had ended this discourse he declared the Truths and 
identified the Birth at the conclusion of the TVuths the baclEBlidinff Brother 
entered on the fVuit of the First Path : — In those days certain elders were 
^e six brothers, the young lady Cificft was the wife, Devaoatta was the criminal, 
Ananda was the Iguana, and King Lotus was I myself.” 


No. 194. 

ma^^icora-jJLtaka. 


“ATo gods are here^” etc , — This story the Master told during a stay in 
Veluvana, how Devadatta tried to kill him. Hearing that Devadatta went 
about to kill him, he said, Brethren, this is not the only time that Devadatta 
has been trying to kill me ; he tried to do so before, and failed.” Then he told 
them this story. 


Once upon a time Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, when the 
Bodbisatta came to life as the son of a householder who lived in a village 
not far from the city. 

When he came to years, they fetched a young lady of family from 
Benares to many him. She was a fair and lovely maiden, beautiful as 
a nymph divine, graceful like a twining creeper, ravishing as a sylph. 
Her name was Suj9,t&; she was faithful, virtuous, and dutiful. She 
always did duly her devoir to her lord and his parents. This girl was 
very dear and precious to the Bodhisatta. [122] So they two dwelt 
together in joy, and unity, and oneiiess of mind. 

On a day Si^&tft said to her husband, have a wish to see my mother 
and fother.” 

‘‘Very good, my wife,” replied he; “make ready food sufilcient for 
the journey.” He caused food of all sorts to be cooked, and placed the 
provisions in a waggon; since he drove the vehicle, he sat in front, and 
his wife behind. To Benares they went; and there they unyoked the 
waggon, and washed, and ate. Then the Bodhisatta yoked the oxen 
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again, and aat in front; and Siiy&tft, who ^d changed her dreaa and 
adorned henell^ sat behind. 

As the waggon entered the city, the king of Benares happened to 
be making a solemn circuit round the place mounted upon the back of a 
splendid elephant ; and he passed by that place. Sujftt& had come down 
out of the cartk and was walking behind on foot. The king saw her : her 
beauty so attracted his eye, that he became enamoured of her. He called 
one of his suite. <*Go," said he, **and find out whether yon woman has a 
husband or no.’* The man did as he was bid, and came back to tell the 
king. She has a husband, I am told,” said he ; do you see that man 
sitting in the cart yonder f He is her husband.” 

The king could not smother his passion, and sin entered into his mind. 
“I will find some way of getting rid of this fellow,” thought he, *‘and 
then I will take the wife myself.” Calling to a man, he said, “Here, 
my good fellow, take this jewelled crest, and make as thoiigh you were 
passing down the street. As you go, drop it in the waggon of yonder 
man.” So saying, he gave him a jewelled crest, and dismissed him. The 
man took it, and went ; as he passed the waggon, he dropped it in ; then 
he returned, and reported to the king that it was done. 

“ I have lost a jewelled crest I ” cried the king : the whole place was in 
an uproar. 

“ Shut all the gates i ” the king gave order : “ cut o£P the outlets 1 hunt 
the thief 1 ” The king’s followers obeyed. The city was all confusion ! 
The other man, taking some others with him, went up to the Bodhisatta, 
crying — “ Hullo I stop your cart ! [123] the king has lost a jewelled crest ; 
we must search your cart I ” And search it he did, till he found the jewel 
which he had put there himself. “Thief!” cried he, seizing the Bodhi- 
satta ; they beat him and kicked him ; then binding his arms behind him 
they dragged him before the king, crying out — “ See the thief who stole 
your jewel!” “Off with- his head!” was the king’s command. They 
scourged him with whips, and tormented him at every street comer, and 
cast him out of the city by the south gates. 

Now Sujfitft left the waggon, and stretching out her arms she ran 
after him, wailing as she went — “O my husband, it is I who brought 
you into this woful plight!” The king’s servants threw the Bodhisatta 
upon his back, with the intent to cut off his head. When she saw this, 
Si\j&t& thought upon her own goodness and virtue^ reflecting thus within 
herself; “I suppose there can be no spirit here strong enough to stay 
the hand of cruel and wicked men, who work mischief to the virtuous”; 
and weeping and wailing she repeated the first stanza : — 

“No gods are here: they must be frr away; — 

No gods, who over all the world hold sway : 

Now wild and violent men may work their will, 

For here is no one who cojuld say them nay.” 
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Ab this virtnouB woman thus lamented, the throne of Sakka^ king of 
the Gkxlfl^ grew hot as he sat upon it. [124] “ Who ia it that wonld make 
me fall from my godhead t ” thought Sakka. Then he was ware of what 
was befalling. ** The king of Benares,'* he thought, is doing a veiy cruel 
deed. He is making the virtuous Suji,tiL miserable; now I must go thither 1” 
So descending from the godworld, by his own power he dismounted 
the wicked king from the elephant on whose back he was riding, and laid 
him upon his back in the place of execution, but the Bodhisatta he caught 
up, and decked him with all kinds of ornaments, and made the king’s 
dress come upon him, and set him on the back of the king’s elephant. 
The servants lifted the axe and smote off a head — but it was the king’s 
head ; and when it was off, they knew that it was the head of the king. 

Sakka took upon him a visible body, and came before the Bodhisatta, and 
consecrated him to be king ; and caused the place of chief queen to be given 
to Sujatfi. And as the courtiers, the brahmins and householders, and the 
rest, saw Sakka, king of the gods, they rejoiced, saying, “ The unrighteous 
king is slain 1 now have we received from the hands of Sakka a king 
who is righteous ! ” And Sakka stood poised in the air, and dedared, 
** This your righteous king from this time forth shall rule in righteousness. 
If a king be unrighteous, God sends rain out of season, and in season he 
sends no rain : and fear of famine, fear of pestilence, fear of the sword — 
these three fears come upon men for him.” Thus did he instruct them, 
and spake this second verse : — 

*‘For him no rain falls in the time of rain. 

But out of season pours and pours amain. 

A king comes down from heaven upon the earth. 

Behold the reason why this man is slain.” 

[125] Thus did Sakka admonish a great concourse of folk, and then he 
went straight to his divine abode. And the Bodhisatta reigned in right- 
eousness, and then went to swell the hosts oi heaven. 


The Master, having ended this discourse, thus identified the Birth: — **At 
that time Devadatta was the wicked long ; Anuruddha was Sakka; Sqi&t& was 
B&hula’s mother; but the king Sakka’s gift was I myseH” 


1 India. 
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No. 195. 


pabbatOfatthari-jItaka. 


hampnf Idk^^Bic . — ^This stoiy the Master told while dwdling at Jetavana, 
about the kiug of Kosala. 

We aie told that a certain courtier intripied in the rojal harem. The king 
inuuired into the matter, and when he founof it all out eza ^7 he determined to 
tdi the Master. So he came to Jetayana, and saluted the Master; told him how 
a courtier had intrimied, and asked what he was to do. The Master asked him 
whether he found we courtier useftil to him, and whether he loved his wife. 
**Yes,” was the reply. ^*the man is very usefiil; he is the mainstay of my 
court; and I do love tne woman.” "Sire/’ replied the Masten "when servants 
are use^ and women are dear, there is no karminy them. In olden daj^ too 
Irinas listened to tiie words of the wise^ and were mdifierent to such tmngs.” 
And he told an old-world tale. 


Once upon a tim^ when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom into a courtier’s family. When he came of age, he 
became the king’s counsellor in things temporal and spiritual. 

Now one of the king’s court intrigued in the harem, and the king 
leamt all about it. " He is a most useful servant” thought he^ " and the 
woman is dw to me. 1 cannot destroy these two. [126] I will put a 
question to some wise man of my court ; and if 1 must put up with it^ put 
up with it I will ; if not^ then 1 will not.” 

He sent for the Bodhisatta, and bade him be seated. "Wise sir,” 
said he, " I have k Question to ask you.’’ 

" Ask it^ O king^ 1 will make answer,” replied the other. Then the 
king asked his question m the words of the first couplet : — 

"A happy lake lay sheltered at the foot of a lovelv hill. 

But a jackal used it^ knowing that a lion watched it still” 

"Surely,” thought the Bodhisatta, "one of his courtiers must have 
intrigued in the harem and he recited the second couplet: — 

"Out of the mi^ty river all creatures drink at will: 

If she is dear, have patience— -the river’s a river still” 

[127] Thus did the Great Being advise the king. 

And the king abode by this advice^ and he forgave them both, bidding 
them go and sin no more. And from that time they ceased. And the 
king gave alms, and did good, till at his life’s end he went to fill the hosts 
of heaven. 
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And the king of Koodn alao^ after hearing thie dieconree, 9»gaTe both 
these people and renudned indifTerent. 


When the Master had ended thia diaooune, he identified the Birth: — **At 
that time Snanda was the long, and I mjrsrif was the wise oounoillor." 


No. 196. 


VALlHASSA-JlTAKA. 


** They 10 AO wiU negleet” etc , — ^This story the Master told while staying in 
Jetavana, about a Brother who had beoome a backslidw. 

When the Master asked him if it was really true that he was a backslider, 
the Brother replied that it was true. Being questioned for the reason, he 
that his passion had been aroused by seeing a finely dressed woman. Then 
the Master thus addressed him : 

Brother, these women tempt men by their figure and voice, scents, perfiimes, 
and touch, and by their wiles and dalliance; thus they get men into their power; 
and as soon as they perceive that this is done, they ruin them, character, wealth 
and alL by their evil ways. This gives them the name of she-goblins. In former 
days also a 'troop of she-goblins tempted a caravan of traders, and TOt power 
over them ; and afterwards, when they got sight of other men, they killed evei^ 
one of the first, and then devoured uem, crunching them in their teeth while 
the blood ran down over both cheeks.” And then he told an old story. 


Onoe upon a time, there was in the island of Ceylon a goblin town 
called Siiiwvatthu, peopled by she-goblins. When a ship is wrecked, 
these adorn and deck themselves, and talcing rice and gruel, with trains 
of slaves, and their children on their hip, they come up to the merchants. 
[128] In order to'make them imagine that theirs is a city of human beings, 
they make them see here and there men ploughing and tending kine, herds 
of cattle, dogs, and the lika Then approaching the merchants they invite 
them to partake of the gruel, rice, and other food which they bring. 
The merchants, all unaware, eat of what is offered. When they have 
eaten and drunken, and are taking their rest, the goblins address them 
thus : ** Where do you live 1 where do you come from 9 whither are you 
going, and what errand brought you here!’* were shipwrecked 

here,” they reply. “Very good, noble sirs,” the others make answer; 
** ’tis three years ago since our own husbands went on board ship ; they 
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must have pariihed. Yon are merohaute too ; we will be your wives.” 
Hiub they lead them astray by their women’s wiles^ and tricksy and 
dallianoey until they get them into the goblin city ; then, if they have any 
others already eanght^ they bind theae with magic chains, and cast them 
into the house of torment. And if they find no shipwrecked men in the 
place where thf^ dwell, they scour the coast as fw as the river Kalyft^i* 
on one aide and the island of NAgadfpa on the other. This is their way. 

Now it happened once that five hundred shipwrecked traders were cast 
ashore near the dty of theae she-goblins. The goblins came up to them 
and enticed them, till they brought them to their city ; those whom th^ 
had caught before, they bound with magic chains and cast them into the 
house of torment. Then the chief goblin took the chief man, and the 
others took the rest^ till five hundred had the five hundred traders; and 
they made the men their husbands. Then in the night time, when her 
man was asleep, the chief ahe-goblin rose up, and made her way to the 
house of death, slew some of the men and ate them. The others did the 
same. When the eldest goblin returned from eating men’s flesh, her 
body was cold. The eldest merchant embraced her, and perceived that 
she was a goblin. [129] All the five hundred of them must be goblins ! ” 
he thought to himself : ** we must make our escape ! ” 

So in the early morning, when he went to wash his face, he bespake 
the other merchants in these words. These are goblins, and not human 
beings 1 As soon as other shipwrecked men can be found, they will make 
them their husbands, and will eat us ; come —let us escape ! ” 

Two hundred and fifty of them replied, ** We cannot leave them : go 
ye, if ye will, but we will not flee away.” 

Then the chief trader with two hundred and fifty, who were ready to 
obey him, fled away in fear of the goblins. 

Now at that tinlea the Bodhisatta had come into the world as a flying 
horse*, white all ov^, and beaked like a crow, with hair like mul^a 
grass*, possessed of supernatural power, able to fly through the air. From 
Himalaya he flew through the air until he came to Ceylon. There he 
passed over the ponds and tanks of Ceylon, and ate the paddy that grew 
wild there. As he passed on thus, he thrice uttered human speech fllled 
with mercy, saying — ** Who wants to go hornet who wants to go hornet” 
The traders heard his saying, and cried — We are going home, master ! ” 
joining their hands, and raising them respectfully to their foreheads. 
''Then dimb up on my back,” said the Bodhisatta. Thereat some of 

1 The modem Ksdani-gaaga {Jonm. qf the PaU Tettt floe., 1888, p. 90). 

* On one side of a pillar in a Buddhist railing at Mathura, is a flying horse with 
peqple dinging to it, perhaps intended for this scene (Anderson, Catalopae of the 
IndiUm Muteimt i. p. 189). 

* flaediamm Mufija. 
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them dimbed Qp» some laid hold of Ids tail, and aonie remainad standing, 
with a reqpectftil salnte. Then the Bodhisatta took op even those who 
stood still saluting him, and conveyed all of them, even two hundred and 
fifty, to thmr own oountiy, and set down each in his own place; then he 
went back to his place of dwelling. 

And the she-goblins, when other men came to that place, slew those 
two hundred and fifty who were lefl^ and devoured them. 


The Master now saic^ addressing the Brethren: ** Brethren, even as these 
traders perished by falling into the hands of ahe-goblins, but the others by 
obeying the behest of the wonderfiil horse each returned safe home again; so, 
even so, they who neglect the advice of the Buddhas, both Brethren and Sisters, 
lay Brethren and lay Sisters, [1301 come to great misery in the four hells, 
places where they are punishM under the five fetters, and so forth. But those 
who abide by such advice come to the three kinds of fortunate birth, the six 
heavens of sense, the twenty worlds of Brahma, and reaching the state of im- 
petfehable Nirvana they attain great blessedness.** Then, becoming perfectly 
enlightened, he recited the following verses : — 

**They who will neglect the Buddha when he tolls them what to do^ 

As the goblins ate the merchants, likevdse they shall perish too. 

*‘They who hearken to the Buddha when he tolls them what to do. 

As the bird-horse saved the merchants, they shall win salvation t^.*’ 

When the Master had ended this discourse^ he declared the Truths and 
identified the Birth : — at the conclusion of the Troths the backsliding Brother 
entered on the Fruit of the First Path, and many others entered on the Fruit of 
the First, Second, Third or Fourth: — **The Buddha’s followers were the two 
hundred and fifty who followed the advice of the- horse, and I was the horm 
myself.” 


No. 197. 


MITTlMITTA-JATAKA. 

** H 9 imUe$ noC,” eec.— This story the Master told whilst dwelling at Sftvatthi, 
about a certain Brother. 

This Brother took a piece of cloth, depositod by his teadier, feeling confident 
that if he took it his teacher would not be angry. Then he made a shoe-bag of 
it, and took his leave. When this teacher uSaeA why he took it, he rq|>liea he 
had felt confident, if he did, that his teacher would not be The teachw 

flew into a passion, [131] got up and struck him a blow. "What confidence is 
there between you and me?” he asked. 

This feet became known among the Brotherhood. One day the brothers 
were all together talking about it in the Hall of Truth. "Friend, young Brother 
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So-«iidHK> lUt 80 oonfldoQt of his teaoher’B fHendship, that he took a piece of 
doth, and made it into a shoe-bag. Then the teacher adced him what oonfldenoe 
then was bet?reen them, flew into a passion, jumped ua and gaTe him a blow.” 
The Master came in, and asked them what t^ were taflong of as they sat there 
together. They told hiuL Then he said. ^‘Tnis is not the first time^ Brothers, 
that this man has disappointed the oonfiaenoe of his fellow. He did the same 
before.” And then he told an old-world tale. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhieatta was bom as a brahmin’s son in the realm of KftsL When he 
came of age^ he renounced the world; he caused to grow in him the 
Supernatural Faculties and the Attainments^ and took up his abode in the 
region of Himalaya with a band of disdplea One of this band of ascetics 
disobeyed the voice of the Bodhieatta, and kept a young elephant which 
had lost its dam. This creature by and by grew big, then killed its 
master and made off into the forest The ascetics did his obsequies; and 
then, coming about the Bodhisatta, they put this question to him. 

Sir, how may we know whether one is a friend or an enemy 1” 

This the Bodhisatta declared to them in the following stansas : — 

**He smiles not when he sees him, no welcome will he show, 

He will not turn his eyes that way, and answers him ¥nth No. 

These are the marks and tokens by which your foe you see: 

These if a wise man sees and hears he knows his enemy.” 

[132] In these words the Bodhisatta declared the marks of friend and 
foe. Thereafter he cultivated the Excellences, and entered the heaven 
of Brahma. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he identified the Birth : — ** The 
Brother in question was he who kept the pet elephant, his teacher was the 
elephant, the Buddha’s followers were then the band of hermits, and I myself 
was their chief” 


No. 198'. 


come, my son,” This story the Master told whilst living at Jetavana, 
about a brother, who was a backslider. 

We hear that the Master asked him if he really were a backslider ; and he 
replied, yes, he was. Being asked the reason, he replied, « Because my passions 

1 There are many variants of this story. Compare Get to Romanamm (Barly Eng. 
Text Soo.), no. 46, pp. 174 fl. ; Boke of the Knight de la Tour Landry (same series), 
p. 22, Compare no. 146. 
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mre aroused <m seeing ft woman in her ibev^^ Then the Master saidv^^Brothsry 
there is no watching women. In days of yorci watchers were placed to guard the 
doors^ and 3 ^ they could not keep them sam ; even when you have got theniy 
you cannot Keep them.” And he told an old-world tale. 


Onoe upon a time^ when Brahmadatta was king of Benarea» the 
Bodhisatta came into the world as a young parrot. His name was Ridha, 
and his youngest brother was named Potthapftda. While they were yet 
quite young, both of them were caught by a fowler and handed over to a 
brahmin in Benares. The brahmin cared for them as if they were his 
children. [133] But the brahmin’s wife was a wicked woman; there was 
no watching her. 

The husband had to go away on business, and addressed his young 
parrots thus. ** Little dears, I am going away on business. Keep watch 
on your mother in season and out of season ; observe whether or not any 
man visits her.” So off he went, leaving his wife in charge of the young 
parrots. 

As soon as he was gone, the woman began to do wrong ; night and day 
the visitors came and went— there was no end to them. PoUhapida, 
observing this, said to Rftdha — Our master gave this woman into our 
charge, and here she is doing wickedness. I will speak to her.” 

Don’t,” said Rftdha. But the other would not listen. “Mother,” 
said he, “why do you commit sinf” 

How she longed to kill him I But making as though die would fondle 
him, she called him to her. 

“ Little one, yon are my son ! I will never do it agein I Here^ then, 
the dear 1 ” So he came out ; then she seised him crying, 

“ What I you preach to me ! you don’t know your measure 1 ” and she 
wrung his neck, and threw him into the oven. 

The brahmin returned. When he had rested, he asked the Bodhisatta: 
“Well, my dear, what about your mother^— does she do wrong, or noT” 
and as he asked the question, he rqieated the first couplet : — 

“I come, my son, the journey done, and now I am at home again: 

Come tw me; is your mother true? does she make love to other men?” 

R&dha answered, “ Father dear, the wise apeak not of things which do 
not conduce to blessing, whether they have happened or not”; and he 
explained this by repeating the second couplet : [134] 

“For what he said he now lies dead, burnt up beneath the ashes there: 

It is not well the truth to tell, lest Pot^pida’s fete I diare.” 
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ThuB did the Bodhiaetta hold forth to the bnhmin; and he went 
on — ‘'Thia is no place for me to live in either”; then bidding the 
brahmin forearell, he flew away to the woods. 


When the Maater had ended this di8oours& he declared the Truthai and 
identifled the Birth : — at the ooncluaion of tiie TVutha the badcaliding Brother 
reached the Fruit of the First Path : — Ananda PotthapBda, and I mjaelf 
wasBBdha.” 


No. 199. 


OAHAPATI-JlTAKA. 

**/ lab aol lAtf ale:— This story the Maater told, also about a backaliding 
Brother, during a sojourn in Jetavai^ and in the oouise of his address he sai£ 
** Womankind can never be kept right: som^ow or other they will ein ana 
trick their husbands.” And then he told the following story. 


Once upon a tinm^ in the reign of Brahmadatta, king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom in the realm of Kftsi as a householder’s son : and 
ooming of age he married and settled down. Now his wife was a wicked 
woman, and she intrigued with the village headman. The Bodhisatta got 
wind of it^ and bethought him how he might put her to the test. [135] 

At that time all the grain had been carried away during the rainy 
season, and there was a famine. But it was the time when the com had 
just sprouted; and all the vUlagers came together, and besought help 
of their headman, saying, *'Two months from now, when we have 
harvested the grain, we will pay you in kind” ; so they got an old ox 
from him, and ate it. 

One day, the headman watched his chance, and when the Bodhisatta 
was gone abroad he visited the house. Just as the two were happy 
together, the Bodhisatta came in by the village gate, and set his foce 
towards home. The woman was looking towards the village gate^ and 
saw him. ‘‘Why, who’s this!” she wondered, looking at him as he 
stood on the threshold. “It is he I” She knew him, and she told the 
headman. He trembled in terror. 
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Don’t be afraid,” said the woman, 1 have a plan. You know we 
have had meat from you to eat: make as though you were seeking the 
prioe of the meat ; I will olimb up into the granary, and stand at the door 
of it, erjring, < No rice here i’ while you must stand in the middle of the 
room, and call out insisting, again and again, ‘ 1 have children at home ; 
give me the price of the meat I’” 

So saying, she climbed up to the granary, and sat in the door of it. 
The other stood in the midst of the house, and cried, “ Give me the price 
of the meat ! ’* while she replied, sitting at the granary door, ** There is no 
rice in the granary ; I will give it when the harvest is home : leave me 
now ! ” 

The goodman entered the house, and saw what they were about 
‘‘This must be that wicked woman’s plan,” be thought^ and he called to 
the headman. 

“ Sir Headman, when we had some of your old ox to eat, we promised 
to give you rice for it in two months’ time. Not half a month has passed; 
then why do you try to make us pay now f That’s not the reason you are 
here : you must have come for something else. I don’t like your ways. 
That wicked and sinful woman yonder knows that there is no rice in the 
gamer, but she has climbed up, and there she sits, crying [136] * No rice 
here ! ’ and you cry ’ Give ! ’ 1 don’t like your doings, either of you ! ” 
and to make his meaning clear, he uttered these lines : — 

‘‘I like not this, 1 like not that; 1 like not her, I say. 

Who stands b^ide the granary, and cries * I cannot pay ! ’ 

** Nor you, nor you. Sir ! listen now ; — my means and store are small ; 

You gave me once a skinny cow, and two mouths’ grace withal ; 

Now, ere the day, you bid me pay ! I like it not at all” 

So saying, he seized the headman by the lock of hair on the top of his 
head, dragged him out into the courtyard, threw him down, and as he 
cried, ** I’m the Headman 1 ” mocked him ’thus — “ Damages, please, for 
injury done to the chattels under another man's watch and ward 1 ” while 
he thrashed him till the man was faint. Then he took him by the neck 
and cast him out of the house. The wicked woman he seised by the hair 
of her head, pulled her away from the gamer, knocked her down, and 
threatened her— If you ever do this kind of thing again, I’ll make you 
remember it ! ” 

From that day forward the headman durst not even look at that 
house, and the woman did not dare to transgress even in thought. 


[137] When this discourse was ended, the Master declared the Truths, at the 
condusion of which the backslidine Brother reached the Fruit of the First 
Path *’The goodman who punidhed that headman was I myself” 
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No. 200. 


SiDHUSlLA-JlTAKA. 


^ One u good" oIa— T his stozy the Master told while dwdling at Jetavanai 
about a bramnin. 

This man, we are told, had four daughters. Four suitors wooed them ; one 
was fine and handsome, one was old and well advanced in years, the third a man 
of fiunilv, and the fourth was good. He thought to himself, ** When a man is 
settling his daughters and disposing of them, whom should he give them to? the 
handsome man or the oldish man, or one of the other two, the highly bom or the 
very virtuous man?*’ Ponder as he would, he could not decida So he thought 
he would tell the matter to the Supreme Buddha, who would be sure to know; 
and then he would give the girls to the most suitable wooer. So he had a 
quantity of perftimes and garlands prepared, and visited the monastery. Saluting 
tne Master, ne sat on one side, and told him everything from beginning to end; 
then he adced, **To which of these four should I give my daughters?” To this 
the Master replied. " In olden days, as now, wise men asked this question ; but 
now that re-lmh has confiised your memory, you cannot remember the case.” 
And then at his request the Master told an old-world tale. 


Onoe upon a time, when Brahmadatta ruled in Benaiwi^ the Bodhi- 
satta was bom as a brahmin’s son. He came of age, and received his 
education at Takkasilg; then on returning he became a finmous teacher. 

Now there was a brahmin who had four daughters. These four were 
wooed by four persons as told above. The brahmin oould not decide to 
whom to give them. ** I will enquire of the teacher,” he thought^ and 
then he shall have them to whom they should be given.” So he came into 
the teacher’s presence, and repeated the first couplet : — 

" One is good, and one is noble ; one has beauty, one has years. 

Answer me this question, brahmin ; of the four, which bMt appears?” 

[138] Hearing this, the teacher replied, '‘Even though there be beauty 
and the like qualities, a man is to be despised if he fail in virtue. There- 
fore the former is not the measure of a man ; those that I like are the 
virtuous.” And in eiqplanation of this matter, he repeated the second 
couplet ; — 

**Good is beauty: to the aged show respect for this is right: 

^Oood is noble birth ; but virtue— virtue^ that is mj delight” 

When the brahmin heard this, he gave all his daughters to the 
virtuous wooer. 
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Hm Master, when this disooune was ended, dedared the IVuths and identifled- 
the Birth the oondueion of the Truths the brahmin attained the Fruit of 
the First Path : — ‘‘ This brahmin was the brahmin then, and the famous 
was I mysel£* 


No, 201. 


BANDHANlQlRA-JlTAKA. 


[139] **Not iron fetUro” etc . — This story the Master told whilst staying 
in JetaTana, about the prison-house. 

At the time of this story we hear fhat a gang of burglanL highwaymen, and 
murderers had been cauffht and haled before the king of Eouila. The king 
ordered them to be made fast with chains, and ropes, and fetters. Thirty countiy 
Brothers, desirous of seeing the Master, had paid him a visit and ofnred their 
salutations. Next day, as they were seeking alms, they passed the prison and 
noticed these rascals. In the evening, after their return nom the day’s rounds, 
they approached the Buddha: "Sir,” they said, "to-day. as we were seddng 
alms, we saw in the prison-house a numbw of criminals bound fast in chains 
and fetters, being in mat miseiy. They could not break these fetters, and run 
awai^ Is there any fetter stronger than these?” 

The Master replied, "Brethra, those are fetters, it is true; but the fetters 
which consist of a craving for wealth, com, sons, wives and children are stionger 
than they are an hundm-fold. nay a thousand-fold. Yet even those fett^ 
hard to break as they are^ have oeen broken by wise men of the olden time^ who 
went to HimAUiya and became anchorites.” Then he told them an old-world 
tale. 


Onoe upon a time, while Brahmadatta ruled over Benares, the 
Bodhiaatta was bom into a poor man’s femily. When he grew up, his 
fether died. He earned wages, and supported hia mother. Hia mother, 
much against his will, brought a wife home for him, and soon after died. 
Now his wife conceived. Not knowing that she had conceived, he said 
to her, "Wife, you muat earn your living; 1 vrill renounce the world.” 
Then aaid she, "Nay, for 1 am with child. [140] Wait and see the child 
that is bom of me^ and then go and become a hermit” To this he agreed. 
So when ahe was delivered, he said, " Now, wife, you are safdiy delivered, 
and I must turn hermit” '‘Wait,” aaid die^ "till the time iriien the 
child is weaned.” And after that she conceived again. 

"If I agree to her request,” thought the Bodhiaatta, "I shall never 
get away at all. 1 will flee without saying a word to her, and become a 
hermit” Bo he told her nothing, but rose up in the night, and fled 
away. 
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The dty guards seised him. ** 1 ha^e a mother to support/’ said he — 
«let me go I ” thus he made them let him go tree, and after staying in a 
certain plaoe^ he passed out by the chief gate and made his way to 
the Himalayas, where he lived as a recluse; and caused the Supernatural 
Faculties and the Attainments to spring up within him, as he dwelt 
in the rapture of meditation. As he dwelt there, he exulted, saying — 
“The bond of wife and child, the bond of passion, so hard to break, is 
broken ! ” and he uttered these lines : — 

“Not iron fetters— so the wise have told— 

Not ropes, or bars of wood, so fast can hold 
As passion, and the love of child or wife. 

Of precious gems and earrings of fine gold. 

“These heavy fetters — who is there can find 
Release from such?— these are the ties that bind: 

These if the wise can burst, then ^ey are free, 

Leaving aU love and all desire behind!” 

[141] And the Bodhisatta, after uttering this aapiratioh, without 
breaking the charm of his ecstasy attained to Brahma’s world. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he declared the Truths:— at the 
conclusion of the Truths, some entered the First Path, some the Second, some 
the Third, and some ^e Fourth : — “ In the story, Manftmay& was the mother. 
King Sud^odana was the father, R&hula’s mother was the wife, R&hula himself 
the son, and I was the man who left his family and became an anchorite.” 


No. 202. 


KEJJ-SlLA-JlTAKA. 

[142] Aaron#, afepAont#,” afe.— This story the Master told while dwdling 

at J etavana^ about Lakuntaka the venerable and good. 

Now this venerable ' LakunUka, we learn, was well known in the faith 
of the Buddha, a famous man,' speaking sweet words, a honeyed preacher, of 
keen discernment, with his passions perfectly subdued, but in stature the 
smaHest of all the eighty Elders, no bigger than a novice, like a dwarf kept for 
amusement. 

One day, he had been to the gate of Jetavana to salute the Buddha, when 
thirty brothers from the country arrived at the sate on their way to salute him 
too. When they saw the Elder, they imagined him to be some novice; they 
pidled the comer of his robe, they caught hu hands, held his head, tweam ms 
nose, got him by the ears and shook him, and handled him very rudriy; then 
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after putting aside their bowl and robe, they visited the Master and saluted him. 
Next they asked him, " Sir, we understand that you have an Elder who mes by 
the name of Lakuptidca the Gkxxl, a honeyed preacher. Where is het^ "Do 
jm want to see him?” the Master asked. "Yes, Sir.” "He is the man you saw 
by the gate, and twitched his robe and puUki him about with great rudeness 
bmre you came here.” " Why, Sir,” asked they, "how is it that a man devoted 
t<^rayer, AiU of high aspirations, a true disciple — how is it he is so insignificant?” 
"Because of his own sins,” answered the Master; and at their ipequest he told 
them an old-world tale. 


Once upon a time, when king Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta became Sakka, king of the gods. Brahmadatta could not 
endure to look upon anything old or decrepit, whether elephant, horse, ox, 
or what not. He was full of pranks, and whenever he saw any such, he 
would chase them away ; old carts he had broken up; any old women that 
he saw he sent for, and beat upon the belly, then stood them up again and 
gave them a scare ; he made old men roll about and play on the ground 
like tumblers. If he saw none, but only heard that there was a greybeard 
in such and such a town, [143] he sent for him thence and took his sport 
with him. 

At this the people for very shame sent their parents outside the 
boundaries of the kingdom. No more did men tend or care for their 
mother and father. The king’s fnends were as wanton as he. As men 
died, they filled up the four* worlds of unhappiness; the company of the 
gods grew less and less. 

Sakka saw that there were no newcomers among the gods; and he 
cast about him what was to be done. At last he hit upon a plan. "I will 
humble him ! ” thought Sakka ; and he took upon him the form of an old 
man, and placing two jars of buttermilk in a crazy old waggon, he yoked 
to it a pair of old oxen, and set out ujpon a feast day. Brahmadatta, 
mounted upon a richly caparisoned elephant, was making a solemn pro- 
cession about the city, which was all decorated ; and Sakka, clad in rags, 
and driving this cart, came to meet the king. When the king saw the old 
cart, he shouted, "Away with that cart, you!” But bis people answered, 
" Where is it, my lord? we cannot see any cart! ” (for Sakka by his power 
let it be seen by no one but the king). And, coming up to the king 
repeatedly, at last Sakka, still driving his cart, smashed one of the jars 
upon the king’s head, and made him turn round; then he smashed the 
other in like manner. And the buttermilk trickled down on either side 
of his head. Thus was the king plagued and tormented, and made 
miserable by Sakka’s doings. 

^ The four c^eaeHell, birth as an animal, birth as a peta (ghost), birth among 
the oMurat (Titans or fsllen spirits). 
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When Sakka saw his distresa^ he made the cart disappear, and took his 
proper diape again. Poised in mid-air, thunderbolt in hand, he up- 
braided him — ** O wicked and unrighteous king ! Will you never become 
old yourself f will not age assail youl Yet you sport and mock, and do 
despite to those who are old 1 It is through you alone, and these doings of 
yours, that men die on every hand, and fill up the four worlds of un- 
happiness, and that men cannot care for their parents’ welfiure ! If you do 
not cease from this, I will cleave your head with my thunderboU. Go^ 
and do so no more.” 

With this rebuke, he declared the worth of parents, and made known 
the advantage of reverencing old age ; after which discourse he departed 
to his own place. From that time forward the king never so much as 
thought of doing anything like what he had done before. 


[144] This story ended, the Master, becoming perfectly enlightened, recited 
these two couplets : — 

Geese, herons, elephants, and spotted deer 

Though all unlike, alike the lion fear. 

‘‘Even so, a child is great if he be clever; 

Fools may be big, but great they can be never^” 

When this discourse was ended, the Master declared the Truths and identified 
the Birth: — at the conclusion of toe Truths some of those Brethren entered on 
the First Path, some on the Second, and some upon the Fourth “The excellent 
LiUnmtaka was the long in the story, who made people the butt for his jests and 
then became a butt himsdf, whilst 1 myself was Saldca.’’ 


No. 203*. 


KHANOHA-YATTA-JlTAKA. 

‘“FtirSpaklAa makullowj^ ste.— This story the Master told whilst living at 
Jietavana, about a certain brother. 

As he sat, we are told, at the door of his living room, chopping sticks, a 
snake crept out of a rotten log, and bit his toe; he died on the All the 
monastery learnt how he had come by his sudden death. In the Hall of Truth 

^ These lines ooenr in Ssmyntta-Nikija, pi. n, xxi, 6 (ii. p. 279, ed. P. T.5.), 

* See CuUavagga v. 6 (iii. 76 in Vinaga TixU, 8,B.E,), where the verses ooonr 
again. The verses partly reonr in the *Bower MS,* a Sanskrit MS lately found in the 
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they b^gan talking about it; saying how Brother So-and-so was sitting at hiS' 
door, chopping when a snake bit him, and he died immediately of the 
bita 

[145] The Master came in, and wanted to know what they were discussins as 
they sat there together. They told him. Said he^ ‘^Brethren, if our brother nad 
practised kindness towards the four royal races of serpents, that snake would not 
nave bitten him : wise anchorites in by-gone days, before the Buddha was bom, by 
using kindness to these four royal races, were released from the fear that sprang 
from these serpents.” Then he told them an old-world tale. 


Once upon a time, during the reign of Brahmadatta king of Benares, 
the Bodhisatta came into the world as a young brahmin of Kfisi. When 
he came of age, he quelled his passions and took upon him the life of an 
ascetic; he develop^ the Supernatural Faculties and the Attainments; 
he built an hermitsge by the bend of the Ganges near the foot of Himalaya, 
and there he dwelt, surrounded by a band of ascetics, lost in the rapture 
of meditation. 

At that time there were many kinds of snakes upon the Ganges bank, 
which did mischief to the hermits, and many of them perished by snake- 
bite. The ascetics told the matter to the Bodhisatta. He summoned all 
the ascetics to meet him, and thus addressed them; *<If you showed 
goodwill to the four royal races of snakes, no serpents would bite you. 
Therefore from this time forward do you show goodwill to the four royal 
races.” Then he added this verse : — 

^'VirQpakkha snakes I love, 

Erftnatha snakes I love, 

ChabbySputta snakes I love, 

KanhS^tamas I love ” 

Afber thus naming the four royal families of the snakes, he added : 
“ If you can cultivate goodwill towards these, no snake creature will bite 
you or do you harm.” Then he repeated the second verse : — [146] 

Creatures all beneath the sun. 

Two feet, four feet, more^ or none^ 

How I love you, every one!” 

Having declared the nature of the love within him, he uttered another 
verse by way of prayer : — 

Creatures all, two feet or four. 

You with none, and you with more. 

Do not hurt me, I implore!” 


mins of an ancient dty in Kashgaria (see J.P.T,S,^ 1898, p. 64). The kinds of snakes 
mentioned cannot be identifled. Snake charms are extremely common in Sanskrit; 
there are many in the Atharra Veda. 
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Then again, in general tenna, he repeated one verae more : — 

**A11 ye creatures that have birth, 

Breathe, and move utou the earth, 

Happy oe ye^ one and aU, 

Never into mischief 

[147] Thus did he set forth how one must show love and goodwill to 
all creatures without distinction; he reminded his hearers of the virtues 
of the Three Treasures, saying — ** Infinite is the Buddha, infinite the Law, 
and the Order infinite.” He said, Remember the quality of the Three 
Treasures;’* and thus having shown them the infinity of the Three 
Treasures, and wishing to show them that all beings are finite, he added, 
** Finite and measurable are creeping things, snakes, scorpions, centipedes, 
spiders, lizards, mice.” Then again, *‘As the passions and lusts in these 
creatures are the qualities which make them finite and limited, let us be 
protected night and day against these finite things by the power of the 
Three Treasures, which are infinite : wherefore remember the worth of the 
Three Treasures.” Then he recited this stanza : — 

‘‘Now I am guarded safe, and fenced around; 

Now let all creatures leave me to my ground. 

All honour to the Blessed One I pay. 

And the seven Buddhas who have passed away.” 

[148] And bidding them also remember the seven Buddhas* whilst 
they did honour, the Bodhisatta composed this guardian charm and 
delivered it to his band of sages. Thenceforward the sages bore in mind 
the Bodhisatta’s admonition, and cherished love and goodwill, and remem- 
ber^ the Buddha’s virtues. As they did this, all the snake kind departed 
from them. And the Bodhisatta cultivated the Excellencies, and attained 
to Brahma's heaven, 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he identified the Birth : — “ The 
Buddha’s followers were then the followers of the sage ; and their Teacher was I 
myself.” 


^ All the verses hitherto given match, and are to be taken together as the ''First 
gStha.” The other is in a different metre, and is the "Second g&thft.** 

* For the seven Bnddhas, see Wilson, StUet Worhi^ ii. fi. 
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No. 201 


VlBAKA-JiTAKA. 


^0 have you eeen” eta — This story the Master told, while dwdling at 
Jetavana, about imitatins the Buddha. 

When the Elders had gone with their followers to visit DevadattaS the 
Master asked S&riputta what Devadatta had done when he saw them. The 
r^y was that he nad imitated the Buddha. The Master rejoin^ “Not now 
onW has Devadatta imitated me and thereby oome to ruin ; he did just the same 
hefore.” Then, at the Elder’s request, he told an old-world tala 


[149] Once upon a time, while Brahmadatta reigned as king in Benares, 
the Bodhisatta became a marsh crow, and dwelt by a certain pool. His 
name was Ylraka, the Strong. 

There arose a famine in KftsL Men could not spare food for the 
crows, nor make offeinng to goblins and snakes. One by one the crows 
left the famine-stricken land, and betook them to the woods. 

A certain crow named Savitthaka, who lived at Benares, took with 
him his lady crow and went to the place where Ylraka lived, making his 
abode beside the same pool. 

One day, this crow was seeking food about the pool. He saw how 
Yfraka went down into it, and made a meal off some fish ; and after- 
wards came up out of the water again, and stood drying his feathers. 

Under the wing of that crow,” thought he, “ plenty of fish are to be got. 
1 will become his servant” So he drew near. 

“ What is it. Sir ? ” asked Yiraka. 

“ I want to be your servant, my lord ! ” was the reply. 

Ylraka agreed, and from that time the other served him. And from 
that time, Ylraka used to eat enough fish to keep him alive, and the rest 
he gave to Savitthaka as soon as he had caught them ; and when Savit^ka 
had eaten enough to keep him alive, he gave what was over to his wife. 

After a while pride came into his heart. ‘‘This crow,” said he, “is 
black, and so aih I : in eyes and beak and feet, too, there is no dififerenoe 
between us. I don’t want his fish ; I will catch my own ! ” So he told 
Ylraka that for the future he intended to go down to the water and catch 
fish himself. Then Ylraka said, **Qood friend, you do not belong to a 

^ Saripntta and MoggaUlna visited the s«di-heretio to tiy if th^ oonld win hsok 
his followers to the Master. The story of their visit, and how it suooeeded, is told in 
the Yinaya, CvUavagga, viL 4 foil, (translated in Vinaya Texte, iii. 256). See 

also voL i. no. 11. 
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tribe of such orowR as are bom to go into water and oatoh fish. Don’t 
destroy yourself 1 ” 

But in spite of this attempt to dissuade him, Saritthab did not take 
the warning to heart Down he went to the pool, down into the water ; 
but he could not make his way through the weeds and come out again — 
there he was, entangled in the weeds, with only the tip of his beak 
appearing abore the water. So not being able to breathe he perished 
there beneath the water. 

[150] His mate noticed that he did not return, and went to Vlraka to 
ask news of him. ^ My lord,” she asked, Savit^aka is not to be seen : 
where is he t ’* And as she asked him this, she repeated the first stanza : — 

«0 hare you seen Saritthaka, 0 Vlraka, hare you seen 

My sweet-roioed mate whoae neck is like the peacock in its sheen) ” 

When Vlraka heard it, he replied, ** Yes, 1 know where he is gone,” 
and recited the second stanza : — 

"He was not bom to dire beneath the ware, 

But what he could not do he needs must try; 

So the poor bird has found a watery grare. 

Entangled in the weeds, and left to dia” 

When the lady-crow heard it, weeping, she returned to Benares. 


After this discourse was ended, the Master identified the Birth : — “Deradatta 
was then incarnate as Saritthaka, and I myself was Vlraka.” 


No. 206. 


QAf^GETTA-JlTAKA. 


[161] " PinB are the /lA,” efc.-— This story the Master told while dwelling at 
Jetarona, about two young Brethren. 

These two young fellows, we are told, belonged to a good family of Sfiratthi, 
and bad embraced the faith. But they, not realising the impurity of the bodyS 
sang the praises of their beauty, and went about bra^ng of it. 


^ Reading an-anayufijitrA 
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One day they ftU into a dispute on this point. handsome^ but* 

so am I,” said each of them; then, spying an aged Elder sitting not hr away, 
they aoeed that he was likely to Imow whether they were oMutiftil or not 
Then wey appr(Mhed him with the question, *'Sir. wnibh of us is beautiftilf” 
The Elder replied, *^FHends, I am more beautiftil than either of you.*’ At this 
the young men reviled him, and went o£^ grumbling that he told them some- 
thinff they did not ask, but would not tell them what 'ttiey did. 

The Motherhood became aware of this event; and one day, when they were 
all tomther in the Hall of Truth, they began talking about it. **Frien^ how 
ihe old Elder shamed those two youns fellows whose heiuls were fell of their own 
beauty!" The Master came in, and asked what thw were talking of now as 
they sat together. They told mm. He rejoined, "Ijiis is not the only time^ 
Brethren, that our frienos were fell of the praises of their own beauty. In olden 
times they used to go about boasting of it as they do now." And then he told 
them an old-world &de. 


Onoe upon a time, during the reign of Brahmadatta, king of Benares, 
the Bodhisatta became a tree sprite on the bank of the Ganges. At the 
point where Ganges and Jumna meet^ two fish met toget^her, one from 
the Ganges and one from the Jumna. ** I am beautiful I " said one^ ‘^and 
BO are you 1 " and then they fell to quamlling about their beauty. Not 
far from the Ganges they saw a Tortoise lying on the bank. ^ Ton fellow 
shall decide whether or no we are beautiful 1 " said they ; and they went 
up to him. Which of us is beautiful, friend Tortoise^" they asked, ^*the 
Ganges fish or the Jumna fisht" The Tortoise answered, *'The Ganges 
fish is beautiful, and the Jumna fish is beautiful : but I am more beautiful 
than you both." And to explain it, he uttered the first verse : — [162] 

**Fine are the fish of Jumna stream, the Ganges fish are fine^ 

But a four-footed creature, with a tapering neck like mine, 

Round like a spreading banyan tree^ must all of them outshina" 

When the fish heard this, they cried, " Ah, you rascally Tortoise I 
you won’t answer our question, but you answer another one I " and they 
repeated the second verse : — 

<*We ask him this, he answers that: indeed a strange reply! 

By his own tongiM his praise is sung:— I like it not, not I!" 


When this disooune was concluded, the Master identified the Birth:— In 
those days the young Others were the two fish, the dd man was the tortoise^ 
and I was the tree-sprite who saw the whole thing from the Ganges bank." 
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KURUli^aA^MIOA-JlTAKA. 

Tortomi* ete . — ^Thu atoiy the Master told at Veluva^ about Dera- 
datta. News came to the Master that Devadatta was plotting his death. ** Ah, 
Brethren,” said he, *' it was iust the same long ^ ; Devadatta tried then to Idll 
me^ as he is trying now.” Juki he told them this story. 


[153] Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta became an Antelope, and lived within a forest, in a thicket 
near a certain lake. Not far from the same lake, sat a Woodpecker 
perched at the top of a tree; and in the lake dwelt a Tortoise. And the 
three liecame friends, and lived together in amity. 

A hunter, wandering about in the wood, observed the Bodhisatta’s 
footprint at the going down into the water ; and he set a trap of leather, 
strong, like an iron chain, and went his wajr. In the first watch of the 
night the Bodhisatta went down to drink, and got caught in the noose : 
whereat he cried loud and long. Thereupon the Woodpecker fiew down 
from her tree-top, and the Tortoise came out of the water, and consulted 
what was to be done. 

Said the Woodpecker to the Tortoise, Friend, you have teeth— ^bite 
this snare through; I will go and see to it that the banter keeps away; 
and if we both do our best, our friend will not lose his life.” To make 
this dear he uttered the first stanza : — 

M Come, Tortoise, tear the leathern snare^ and bite it through and through, 
And of the hunter 111 take care, and k^ him off from you.” 

The Tortoise began to gnaw the leather thong : the Woodpecker made 
his way to the hunter^s dwelling. At dawn, of day the hunter went out, 
knife in hand. As soon as the bird saw him start, he uttered a cry, 
fiapped his wings, and struck him in the fiuse as he left the front door. 

Some bird of ill omen has struck me I ” thought the hunter ; he turned 
back, and lay down for a little while. H&en he rose up again, and took 
his knife. The bird reasoned within himself, " The first time he went out 
by the front door, so now he will leave by the back and he sat him 
down behind the house. [154] The hunter, too, reasoned in the same 
way : ** When I went out by the front door, 1 saw a bad omen, now will I 


1 Figured on the Bharhut Stupa (Cunningham, p. 67, and pi. zzvii. 0). 
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go out by the back !” and bo he did. But the bird cried out agaiui and* 
struck him in the face. Finding that he was again struck by a bird of 
ill omen, the hunter exdaimed, ^^This creature will not let me go I” and 
turning badt he lay down until sunriae, and when the sun was risen, he 
took his knife and started. 

The Woodpecker made all haste bade to his friends. Here comes the 
hunter ! ” he cried. By this time the Tortoise ha^l gnawed through all the 
thongs but one tough thong : his teeth seemed as though they would fall 
out, and his mouth was all smeared with blood. The Bodhisatta saw the 
young hunter coming on like lightning, knife in hand : he burst the thong, 
and fled into the woods. The Woodpecker perched upon his tree-top. 
But the Tortoise was so weak, that he lay where he was. The hunter 
threw him into a bag, and tied it to a tree. 

The Bodhisatta observed that the Tortoise was taken, and determined 
to save his friend’s life. So he let the hunter see him, and made as though 
he were weak. The hunter saw him, and thinking him to be weak, 
seized his knife and set out in pursuit. The Bodhisatta, keying just out 
of his reach, led him into the forest; and when he saw that they had 
come far away, gave him the slip and returned swift as the wind by 
another way. He lifted the bag with his horns, threw it upon the ground, 
ripped it open and let the Tortoise out. And the Woodpecker came down 
from the tree. 

Then the Bodhisatta thus addressed them both : “ My life has been 
saved by you, and you have done a friend’s part to me. Now the hunter 
will come and take you; so do you, friend Woodpecker, migrate else- 
where with your brood, and you, friend Tortoise, dive into the water.” 
They did so. 


The Master, becoming perfectly enlightened, uttered the second stanza:- 
[ 165 ] 

<«Tho Tortoise went into the pond, the Deer into the wood. 

And from the tree the Woodpecker carried away his brood.” 


The hunter returned, and saw none of them. He found his bag tom ; 
picked it up, and went home sorrowful And the three friends lived all 
their life long in unbroken amity, and then passed away to fare according 
to their deeds. 


When the Master had ended this discourse^ he identified the Birth:— 
‘^Devadatta was the hu ntsman , Sftriputta the Woodpecker, McffgallAiia the 
TortoiBe^ and I was t^ Antelope.” 
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ASSAKA-JlTAKA. 


" Onee mUi the grmt king AuakaJ* elo.— This story the Master told whilst 
staying in Jetavansi about some one who was distracts by the xeooUeotion of a 
former wife. He asked the Brother whether he were really loyesick. The man 
said, Yes. **Whom are you in loye with)’’ the Master continued. ‘‘My late 
wife^” was the reply. Then the Master said, “ Not this once only, Brother, have 
you been full of desire for this woman ; in olden days her love brought you to 
great miseiy.” And he told a stoiy. 


Once upon a time, there was a king Ajssaka reigning in Fotali, which 
is a city of the kingdom of KftsL His queen consort, named Ubbarf, was 
veiy dear to him ; she was charming, and graceful, and beautiful passing 
the beauty of women, though not so fair as a goddess. She died : and at 
her death the king was plunged in grief, and became sad and miserable. 
He had the body laid in a coffin, and embalmed with oil and ointment, 
and laid beneath the bed ; and there he lay without food, weeping and 
wailing. [156] In vain did his parents and kinsfolk, friends and courtiers, 
priests and laymen, bid him not to grieve, since all things pass away; 
they could not move him. As he lay in sorrow, seven days passed by. 

Now the Bodhisatta was at that time an ascetic, who had gained the 
Five Supernatural Faculties and the BSight Attainments ; he dwelt at the 
foot of Himalaya. He was possessed of perfect supernatural insight^ and 
as he looked round India with his heavenly vision, he saw this king 
lamenting, and straiglitway resolved to help him. By his miraculous 
power he rose in the air, and alighted in the king’s park, and sat down 
on the ceremonial stone, like a golden image. 

A young brahmin of the city of Potali entered the park, and seeing 
the Bodhisatta, he greeted him and sat down. The Bodhisatta began to 
talk pleasantly with him. “Is the king a just ruler?” he asked. 

“Yes, Sir, the king is just,” replied the youth ; “but his queen is just 
dead ; he has laid her body in a coffin, and lies down lamenting her ; and 
to-day is the seventh day since he began. — ^Why do yon not free the king 
frrom this great grief? Virtuous beings like you ought to overcome the 
kinifs^sorrow.” 

“I do not know the king, young man,” said the Bodhisatta; “but 
if he were to come and ask me, 1 would tell him the place where she 
has now come into the flesh agsin, and make her speak herself.” 

“Then, holy Sir, stay here until I bring the king to you,” said the 
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youth. The Bodhisatta agreed, and he hastened into the king’s presence, 
and told him about it **Toa should visit this being with the divine 
insight ! ” he told the king. 

The king was oveijojed at the thought of seeing Ubbarl; and he 
entered his chariot and drove to the place. Greeting the Bodhisatta, 
he sat down on one side, and asked, Is it true, as I am told, that you 
know where my queen has come into being again f” 

** Tea, I do, my lord king,” replied he. 

Then the king asked where it was. 

The Bodhisatta replied, 0 king, she was intoxicated with her beauty, 
and so fell into negligence and did not do fair and virtuous acts; so now 
she has become a littie dung- worm in this very park.” [157] 

** 1 don’t believe it !” said the king. 

*’Then I will show her to you, and make her speak,” answered the 
Bodhisatta. 

** Please make her speak ! ” said the king. 

The Bodhisatta commanded — *‘Let the two that are busy rolling a 
lump of cow-dung, come forth before the king!” and by his power he 
made them do it^ and they came. The Bodhisatta pointed one out to the 
king : There is your queen Ubbarf, O king ! she has just come out of 

this lump, following her husband the dung-worm. Look and see.” 

“ What ! my queen XJbbarf a dung-worm 1 I don’t believe it ! ” cried 
the king. 

** I will make her speak, O king I ” 

** Ftbj make her speak, holy Sir ! ” said be. 

The Bodhisatta by his power gave her speech. ** Ubbaii ! ” said he. 

** What is it, holy Sir 1” she asked, in a human voice. 

**What was your name in your former character t” the Bodhisatta 
asked her. 

‘‘My name was Ubbaii, Sir,” she replied, “the consort of king 
Assaka.” 

“Tell me,” the Bodhisatta went on, “which do you love best now — 
king Assaka, or this dung-worm 1” 

“O Sir, that was my former birth,” said she. “Then I lived with 
him in this park, eqjoying shape and sound, soent^ savour and touch ; but 
now that my memory is confused by re-birth, what is hel Why, now I 
would kill king Assaka, and would smear the feet of my husband the dung- 
worm with the blood flowing from his throat I ” and in the midst of the 
king’s company, die uttered these verses in a human voice : — 

“Once with the great king Assaka. who was my husband dear, 

Bdoving and bdeved, I waUnd about this garaen here. 

“But now new sorrows and new Jqra have made the dd ones flee^ 

And dearer fiur than Assslra my Worm is now to me.” 
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[158] When king ABeaka heard this, he repented on the spot ; and at 
once he caused the queen’s body to be removed and washed his head. He 
saluted the Bodhisatta^ and went back into the city ; where he married 
another queen, and ruled in righteousness. And the Bodhisatta, having 
instructed the king, and set him free from sorrow, returned again to 
the Himalayas. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he declared the Truths and 
identified the Birth at the conclusion of the Truths, the lovesick Brother 
reached the Fruit of the First Path: — *^Your late wife was Ubbarl; you, the 
lovesick Brother, were king Assaka; Sftriputta was the young brahmin ; and the 
anchorite was I myself.” 


No. 208. 

suAsuhIra-jItaka^ 


Ro§e~applef Jack-fruity” etc. — This st^ the Master told at Jetavana, about 
Devadatta’s athrapts to murder him*. When he heard of these attempts, the 
Master said, ** This is not the first time that Devadatta has tried to muraer me ; 

1 Of. MarhaU-Jataka, Mah&vastn ii. 308 ; Cariyd-Pitaka, iii. 7 ; Morris, Contemp. 
Bee, vol. 89, quoting Griffis, Japanae Fairy Worlds p. 168. A monkey outwits a 
erooodile in No. 57, abo^ 

The following vviant, from Bussia (Mosoow distriot) may be of interest. It was 
given me by Mr I. Nestor Sohnurmann, who heard it from his nurse (about 1860). — 
Onoe upon a time, the King of the Fiaherwas wanting in wisdom. His adrisers told 
him that onoe he oonld get the heart of the fox, he would become wise. So he sent a 
depntalion, consisting of the great magnates of the sea, whales and others. **Our 
king wants yonr advice on some state affairs.’* The fox, flattered, consented. A 
whale took him on his back. On the way the waves beat npon him ; at last he asked 
what they really wanted. Th^ said, what their king really wanted was to eat his 
heart, by whkh he hoped to become clever. He said, *' Why didn’t yon tell me that 
before? I would gladly saoriflee my life for snoh a wort^ object. But we foxes 
always leave onr hearts at home. Take me badk and Pll fetch it. Otherwise I’m sure 
yonr king will be angry.” So they took him back. As soon as he got near the shore, 
he leaped on land, and cried ” Ah you fools I Hare you erer heard of an animal not 
eanyinghisheart with him?” and ran off. The flsh had to return empty. 

* These attempts of Beradatta, and how they were foiled, are set forth in OvUsoeppa, 
TU. iii. 6 foil., traas. in 8. B. E. , Vimya TeatSy iii 848 f. 
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he did the same before, and yet could not so much as make me afraid.” Then 
he told thia story. 


Onoe upon a time, while Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta came to life at the foot of Himalaya as a Monkey. He grew strong 
and sturdy, big of frame, well-to^io, and liyed by a curve of the river 
Ganges in a forest haunt 

How at that time there was a Crocodile dwelling in the Ganges. The 
Crocodile’s mate saw the great frame of the monkey, [159] and she 
conceived a longing for his heart to eat. So she said to her lord : ** Sir, 1 
desire to eat the heart of that great king of the monkeys ! ” 

''Good wife^” said the Crocodile^ "I. live in the water and he lives on 
dry land : how can we catch himf ” 

"By hook or by crook," she replied, "caught he must be. If I don’t 
get him, I shall die.” 

"All righV’ answered the Crocodile^ consoling her, "don’t trouble 
yourself. I have a plan ; I will give you his heart to eat." 

So when the Bodhisatta was sitting on the bank of the Ganges, after 
taking a drink of water, the Crocodile drew near, and said : 

"Sir Monkey, why do you live on bad fruits in this old iBuniliar 
place 1 On the other side of the Ganges there is no end to the mango 
trees, and labuja trees’, with fruit sweet as honey ! Is it not better to 
cross over and have all kinds of wild fruit to eat I ” 

"Lord Crocodile,” the Monkey made answer, "deep and wide is the 
Ganges : how shall I get across 

" If you will go, I will mount you on my back, and carry you over." 

The Monkey trusted him, and agreed, "Come here, then,” said the 
other, " up on my back with you I ” and up the monkey climbed. But 
when the Crocodile had swum a little way, he plunged the Monkey under 
the water. 

"Good friend, you are letting me sink !” cried the Monkey. "What 
is that forf ” 

Said the Crocodile^ "You think I am carrying you out of pure good 
nature? Not a bit of it! My wife has a longing for your hearty and 
I want to give it her to eat 1 " 

"Friend,” said the Monkey, "it is nice of you to tell me. Why, if 
our heart were inside us when we go jumping among the tree-tops^ it 
would be all knocked to pieoesl” 

"Wei], where do you keep itt” asked the other. 

The Bodhisatta pointed out a fig-tree, with dusters of ripe fruity 


1 ArtosaipaslaeiMha(CMMff«). 
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steading not far off. ««See” said he, *<iher6 are our hearts hanging 
on jon fig-tree." [160] 

you will show me your heart,*’ said the Oiooodile, ‘<then I won’t 
kill yon.” 

**Take me to the trae^ then, and I will point it out to you hanging 
upon it” 

The Cfrooodile brought him to the place. The Monkey leapt off his 
back, and climbing up the fig-tree sat upon it ‘*0 silly Crocodile!” 
said he, " you thought that there were creatures that kept their hearts in 
a tree-top I You are a fool, and I have outwitted you ! You may keep 
your fruit to yoursell Your body ia great^ but you have no sense.” And 
then to explain this idea he ‘Uttered the following stanzas : — 

**Rose-apple^ jadk-fhii^ mangoes too across the water there I see; 

Enough of them, I want them not; my fig is good enough for mel 

** Great ia your body, yerUy, but how much smaller is your wit ! 

Now go your ways, Sir (hwoodile, for I have had the best of it.” 

The Crocodile, feeling as sad and miserable as if he had lost a thousand 
pieces of money, went back sorrowing to the place where he lived. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he identified the Birth : — ” In 
those days Devadatte was the Crocodile, the lady CiScS was his mate, and I was 
the Monkey.” 


No. a09^ 


KAKKABA-JlTAKA. 

Trm a many Aow I swis” ste— This story the Master told while dwelling 
at Jetevana, about a Brother who was one it the fellow-students of Elder 
Sfaipatte Captain of the Faith. 

This mllow, as we learn, [1611 was clever at taking care of his person. Food 
very hot or very cold he would not eat, for fear it should do him harm. He 
never went out jfor ftar of being hurt by cold or heat; and he would not have 
rice which was either over-boiled or too hard. 

The Brotherhood learnt how mu^ care he took of himifAlf. in the Ha. 11 of 
Truth, they all discussed it Friend what a clever fdlow Brother So-and-so is 
in knowing what is good for him I” llw Master came in, and asked what they 
werotalkingof as threat there together. They told him. Then ha rejcmed, 

1 Ckimpsre latter part of the 8sooiid(latentoteJgtete,Mahftfasta it the first 

line of the flzst.vnrse and the whole of the saoond are nearly the sama 
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**Not only now is our joung ftiend caraftil for Lis penonal oomlhrt He was just 
the same in olden days.” And he told them an old-world tale. 


Once upon a time, in the reign of Brahmadatta, king of Benares, the 
Bodhiaatta became a Tree-spirit in a forest glade. A certain fowler, with 
a decoy bird, hair noose, and stick, went into the forest in search of birds. 
He began to follow one old bird which flew off into the woodsy trying to 
escape. The bird would not give him a chance of catching it in his snare, 
but kept rising and alighting, rising and alighting. So the fowler covered 
himself with twigs and branches, and set his noose and stick again and 
again. But the bird, wishing to make him ashamed of himself, sent forth 
a human voice and repeated the first stanza : — 

*^Trees a many have I seen 
Growing in the woodland green : 

But, O Tree, they could not do 
Any such strange things as you!” 

So saying, the bird flew off and went elsewhere. When it had gone, 
the fowler repeated the second verse : — [ 162 ] 

‘‘This old bird, that knows the snare. 

Off has flown into the air; 

Forth flrom out his cage hu broken. 

And with human voice has spoken!” 

So said the fowler ; and having hunted through the woods, took what 
he could catch and went home again. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he identified the Birth: — 
“Devadatta was the fowler then, the young dandy was the bird, and the tree- 
sprite that saw the whole thing was 1 myself” 


No. 210. 


BAHBAGALAKA-JlTAXA 

“OjVtwid;” <10.— This was told by the Master, during a stay in Veluvana, 
about Devadatta’h attempts to imitate him^ Whra he heud of these attempts 
to imitate him, the Master said, “This is not the first time Devadatta has 
destroyed him—if by imitating me ; the same thing happened before.” Then 
he tola this story. 


> Bee shove, note to no. 906. 
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Once opon a time^ when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta enter^ into life as a Woodpecker. In a wood of aoaoia trees he 
lived, and his name was Khadiravaniya, the Bird of the Aoaoia Wood. 
He had a comrade named Kandagalaka, or Eatbnlb^ who got his food in a 
wood full of good fruit. 

One day the friend went to visit Khadiravaniya. **My friend is come ! ” 
thought Khadiravaniya ; and he led him into the acacia wood, and pecked 
at the tree-trunks until the insects came out, which he gave to his friend. 
As each was given him, the friend pecked it up, and ate it, as if it were a 
honey cake. As he ate, pride arose in his heart [163] *‘This bird is a 
woodpecker,” thought he, ** and so am I. What ne^ for me to be fed by 
him t 1 will get my own food in this, acacia wood ! ” So he said to 
Khadiravaniya, 

^ Friend, don’t ti*ouble yourself, — I will get my own food in the acacia 
wood.” 

Then said the other, “ You belong to a tribe of birds which finds its 
food in a forest of pithless silk-cotton trees, and trees that bear abundant 
fruit ; but the acacia is full of pith, and hard. Please do not do so ! ” 

"What!” said Kandagalaka — "am I not a woodpecker!” And 
he would not listen, but pecked at an acacia trunk. In a moment his 
beak snapped off*, and his eyes bade fair to fall out of his head, and his 
head split. So not being able to hold fast to the tree, he fell to the 
ground, repeating the first verse : — 

"O friend, what is this thorny, cool-leaved tree 
Which at one blow has broke my beak for me?” 

Having heard this, Khadiravaniya recited the second stanza : — 

"This bird was good for rotten wood 
And soft: but once he tried. 

By some ill hap, hard trees to tap; 

And broke his skull, and died.” 

[164] So said Khadiravaniya; and added, "O Kandagalaka, the tree 
where you broke your head is hard and strong ! ” 

But the other perished then and there. 


When the Master hod ended this discourse, he identified the Birth:-- 
"Devadatta was Kandagalaka, but Khadiravaniya was I myself” 
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No. 211 \ 

SOMADAITA-JATAKA. 

the yeair long never cecuing,* etc. — ^This sioiy the Master told while 
dwelling at Jetavana, about Elder Lftlud&yl, or Ud&jl the Simpleton. 

This man, we learn, was unable to get out a single sound in the presence of 
two or three people. He was so very nervous, that he said one tning when 
he meant another. It happened that the Brethren were speaking of this as they 
sat together in the Hall of Truth. [166] The Master came in, and asked 
what they were talking of as they sat there tomther. They told him. He 
answered, ** Brethren, this is not the first time that L&ludftyl has been a very 
nervous man. It was just the same before.” And he told an old-world tale. 


Once on a time, while Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was bom into a certain brahmin family in the kingdom of K&sL 
When he came of age, he went to study at Takkasil&. On returning he 
found his family poor; and he bade his parents farewell and set out to 
Benares, saying to himself, ** 1 will set up my fallen family again ! ” 

At Benares he became the king’s attendant ; and he grew very dear to 
the king and became a favourite. 

Now his father lived by ploughing the land, but he had only one pair 
of oxen ; and one of them died. He came before the Bodhisatta, and said 
to him, ** Son, one of my oxen is dead, and the ploughing does not go on. 
Ask the king to give you one ox I ” 

**No, Father,” answered he, have but just now seen the king; 
I ought not to ask him for oxen now : — you ask him.” 

«My son,” said his father, ‘‘you do not know how bashful 1 am. 
If there are two or three people present 1 cannot get a word out If 
I go to ask the king for an ox, 1 shall end by giving him this one !” 

“Father,” said the Bodhisatta, “what must be, must be. I cannot 
ask tho king ; but I will train you to do it” So he led his &ther to 
a cemetery where there were dumps of sweet grass ; and tying up tufts of 
it, he scattered them here and there, and named them one by one, pointing 
them out to his &ther : “ That is the King, that is the Viceroy, this is the 
Chief Captain. Now, Father, when you come before the king^ you must 
first say — ‘ Long live the king !’ and then repeat this verse, to ask tor an 
ox;” and this is the verse he taught him : — 

“I had two oxen to my plou^ with which my work was done, 

But one is deadl 0 mighty piince, please give me another one!” 

^ Faosb^, Five Jdtakae, p. 81 ; Oomm. on Dhammapada verse 168 (p. 817 of 
F.*s edition). 
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[166] For the space of a whole year the man learnt this oouplet; and 
then he said to his son — **Dear Somadatta, I hare learnt the lines! 
Now I can say it before any man I Take me to the king.” 

So the Bodhisatta, taking a suitable present, led his father into the 
king’s presence. “ Long live the king I ” cried the brahmin, offering his 
present. 

Who is this brahmin, Somadattal” the king asked. 

Great king, it is my fother,” he answered. 

‘^Why has he come here!” asked the king. Then the brahmin 
repeated his couplet, to ask for the ox : — 

had two oxen to my plough, with which my work was done. 

But one is dead! 0 mighty prince, please take the other one!” 

The king saw that there was some mistaka ** Somadatta,” said he, 
smiling, '^you have plenty of oxen at home, 1 suppose?” 

“ If so, great king, they are your gift 1 ” 

At this answer the king was pleased. He gave the man, for a 
brahmin’s offering, sixteen oxen, with fine caparison, and a village to 
live in, and sent him away with great honour. The brahmin ascended 
a car drawn by Sindh horses, pure white, and went to his dwelling in 
great pomp. 

As the Bodhisatta sat beside his Either in the chariot^ said h^ ** Father, 
I taught you the whole year long, and yet when the moment came you 
gave your ox to the king ! ” and he uttered the first stanza : — 

“All the year long nev^ ceasing with unwearied diligence 

Where the sweet grass' grows m clusters day by day he practised it : 

When he came amid the courtiers all at once he chansea the sense; 

Practice truly nought availeth if a man has little wit” 

[167] When he heard this, the brahmin uttered the second stanza : — 

“He that asks, dear Somadatta, takes his chance between the two — 

May get more, or may get nothing: when ^'ou ask, ’tis ever so.” 


WThen the Master by this stoiw had shown how Simpleton Ud&yl had been 
just as bashful before as he was then, he identified the Birth : — “ Lfi]udayl was 
the fikther of Somadatta, and 1 was Somadatta myself.” 
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UGCHlTTHA-BHATTA-JlTAKA. 


*^Hot at top^ ete. This is a stoi 7 told by the Master while at Jetavana^ 
about one who hankered after a lost ^e. The Brother in question was asked 
by the Master if he really was lovesick. Yes, he said, so he was. “ For whom 7 ” 
was the next question. “ For my late wife.” “ Brother,” the Master said, ** this 
same woman m former dim was wicked, and made you eat the leavings of her 
paramour.” Then he tola this story of the past. 


Once upon a time, while Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom as one of a &mily of poor iunrobats, that lived by 
begging. So when he grew up, he was needy and squalid, and by begging 
he lived. 

There was at the time, in a certain village of Kasi, a brahmin whose 
wife was bad and wicked, and did wrong. [168] And it befel that the 
husband went abroad one day upon some matter, and her lover watching 
his time went to visit the house. After she had received him, he said, " I 
will eat a bit before I go.” So she made ready the food, and served up 
rice hot with sauce and cuny, and gave it him, bidding him eat: she 
herself stood at the door, watching for the brahmin’s coming. And while 
the lover was eating, the Bodhisatta stood waiting for a morsel. 

At that moment the brahmin set his fime for home. And his wife saw 
him drawing nigh, and ran in quickly— ” Up, my man is coming!” and 
she made her lover go down into the store-room. The husband came in ; 
she gave him a seat^ and water for washing the hands ; and upon the cold 
rice that was left by the other shci turned out some hot lioe^ and set it 
before him. He put his hand into the rice, and felt that it was hot above 
and oold below. '^Ihis must be some one else’s leavings,” thought he; 
and so he asked the woman about it in the words of the first stansa : 

‘ ^'Hot at ton and oold at bottom, not alike it seems to be: 

I would ask you for the reason: come, my lady, answer me!” 

Again and again he asked, but ahe^ fearing lest her deed should be 
disoovered, held her peace. Then a thought came into our tumbler^s 
mind. **The man down in the store-room must be a lover, and this is the 
master of the house : the wife says nothing, far fimr that her deed be made 
manifest Soho I I will declare the whole matter, and show the brahmin 
that a man is hidden in his larder 1 ” [166] And he told him the whole 
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matter: how that when he had gone out from bis house, another had 
come in, and had done evil ; how he had eaten the first rice, and the wife 
had stood by the door to watch the road; and how the other man had 
been hidden in the store-room. And in so saying, he repeated the second 
stanza : — 

am a tumbler. Sir: I came on begging here intent; 

He that you seek is hiding in the store-room, where he went!” 

By his top-knot he haled the man put of the store-room, and bade him 
take care not to do the like again ; and then he went away.. The brahmin 
rebuked and beat them both, and gave them such a lesson that they were 
not likely to do the same again. Afterwards he passed away to fare 
according to his deserts. 


When, the Master had ended his discourse, he declared the Tniths, and 
identified the Birth: — at the conclusion of the Truths the lovesick Brother 
reached the Fruit of the First Path : — Your late wife was then the brahmin’s 
lady ; you, the lovesick Brother,* were the brahmin himself ; and 1 was the 
tumbler.” 


No. 213. 

BHARU-JlTAKA. 


V 

**The king of Bharui^ etc. This story the Master told while staying at 
Jetavana, about the king of Kosala. 

Now we read that magnificent presents were made to the Blessed One and his 
company and they were held in great respect, as it is written : “At that time the 
Blemed One was honoured and revered, resisted,, reverenced, highly esteemed, 
and received rich presents — probes, food, lodgement, drugs and medicines, ana 
provisions; and the Brotherhood was honoured, etc. (as bSTor^ but the pilgrims 
of heterodox schools were not honoured, etc. (as before) Well, the sectories, 
finding that honour and gifts diminished, convened a secret meetiim for delibera- 
tion. ^ “Since the appearance of the Priest Qotama,” they sai d. f l70] “honour 
and gifts come no more to us^ but he has got the beet of both. What can be the 
reason of his good fortune?” Then one of them apoke as follows. “Meet 
Gotama has the best and chiefest place in all India to live in, and that is 
the reason of his snocess.” Then the others saiA “ If this is the reason, we will 
make a rival aettlement above Jetavana, and then we shall receive presents.” 
This was the conclusion they came to. 

^ This appean to be a regular formula; the Sanskrit equitalent ocenis in 
IHnganadSm^ p. 91. 
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^^BuV’ thought they, "if we make our eettlaneDt unknown to the Idnft the 
Brethren will prerent us. If he aooqrts a present, he will not be disinflined 
• to break up their settlement So we had oest hiibe him to give us a pleoe 
far ours.” 

So by the intervention of his courtiers, they ofoed an hundred thousand 
pieces to the king, with this message; " Great King, we want to tnAlr^ a rival 
settlement in Jetayana. If the Bremren tdl yon they won't permit it^ pleaae do 
not give them any answer.” To this ^ king agrera, because he wanted the 
bribe. 

After thus conciliating the Icings the schismatics got an architect and put the 
work in hand. There was a good deal of noise about it. 

"What is all this great noise and tumult, inandaf” the Master asked. 
"The noise^” said hcL "is some sectaries who are having a new settlement built” 
"That is not a fit plaoe^” he rejoined, "Ibr them to settla These sectaries are 
fond of noise; there’s no living with them.” Then he called the Brotherhood 
together, and bade them go inform the king, and have the building put a stop to. 

The Brethren went and stood by the palace door. The king, as soon as he 
heard of their oomine, knew they must be come about stopping tbe new settle- 
ment. But be had neen bribed, and so he mdered his attendants to say the 
king was not at homa The Brethren went back and told the Master. Tbe 
Master guessed that a bribe had been given, and sent his two chief diacipleB^. 
But tbe king, as soon as be heard of their oomi^, gave the same order as hkon ; 
and they too returned and told tbe Master. Iw Master said, "Doubtless the 
Idnff is not able to stay at home to-day; he must be out.” 

Next forenoon, he dteesed himself took his bowl and robe, and with five 
hundred brethren walked to the door of tbe palace. The king heard them 
come: he descended from the upper story, and took from the Buddha his 
alms-bowL Then he gave rice andT gruel to him and his followers, and with a 
salutation aat down on one aide. 

The Master begw an exposition for the king’s behoof, in these words. 
"Great King^ other longs in by-gone days have taken bribes, and then by makinu 
virtuoua people quarrel togetnw have been diaposaessed of their kingdom, ana 
been utterly des troy ed.” then, at his request, the Master told an old-world 
tale. 


[171] Once upon a time, king Bham was reigning over the kingdom 
of Bham. At ^ same time the Bodhisatta was Teacher of a troop of 
monks. He was an asoetio who had acquired the live Supernatural 
Faculties and the Eight Attainments; and he dwelt a long time in the 
region of Himalaya. 

He came down from Himalaya to buy salt and seasonings followed 
hy five hundred ascetics ; and they came by stages to the city of Bhsru. 
He went Srbegging through the dtj ; and then coming forth from it, he 
aat down by the northern gate, at the root of a banyan tree all covered 
with twigs and bimnohes. There he inade a meal, and there he took up 
his abode. 

Now when that band of hermits had dwelt there by the space of half a 
moon, there came another Teacher with another five hundred, who went 
^1” about the city, and then came out and aat beneath just sneh 

1 SiripuMa and Moggrillaa. 
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another banyan tree by the south gate^ and ate^ and dwelt there. And 
the two bands abode there so long as they would, and then returned again 
to Himalaya. 

When they had gone, the tree by the south gate withered away. Next 
time, they who had dwelt under it came firsts and perceiving that their 
tree was withered, they first went on their rounds throughout the dly, 
seeking alms, and' then passing out by the northern gate, they ate and 
abode under the banyan tree that was by that gate. And the other band, 
coming afterwards^ went their rounds in the city, and then made ready 
their meal and would have dwelt by their own tree. **This is not your 
tree^ ’tis ours !” they cried ; and they began to quarrel about the tree. 
The quarrel waxed great: these said — '*Take not the place where we 
dwelt aforetime !” and those — ‘‘This time are we first come; do not you 
take it !’* So crying aloud each that they were the owners of it, they all 
went to the king’s palaca 

The king ordained that th^ who had first dwelt there should hold 
it. [172] Then the others thought— “We will not allow ourselves 
to say that we have been beaten by these 1 ” They looked about them 
with divine vision', and observing the body of a chariot fit for an emperor, 
to use, they took it and offered it as a gift to the king, begging him 
to give them too possession of the tree. He took their gift, and ordained 
that both should dwell under the tree ; and so they were there all masters 
together. Then the other hermits fetched the jewelled wheels of the same 
chariot, and offered them to the king, praying him, “ 0 mighty king, make 
us to possess the tree alone 1 ” And the king did sa Then the ascetios 
repented, and said: “To think that we, who have overoome the love of 
riches and the lust of the flesh, and liave renounced the world, should 
fidl to quarrelling by reason of a tree, and offer bribes for it 1 This is 
no seemly thing.” And they went away in all haste till they came to 
Himalaya. And all the spirits that dwelt in the realm of Bharu with 
one mind were angiy with the king, and they brought up the sea, and 
for the space of three hundred leagues they made the kingdom of Bharu 
as though it were not And so for the sake of the king of Bharu alone, 
all the inhabitants of the kingdom perished thus. 


When the Teacher had ended this tale, in his perfect wisdom, he uttered the 
following stanzas :— 

“The long of Bha^ as dd stories say. 

Made’ holy hermits quanri on a day: 

For the which sin it fell that he feu dead. 

And with him all his kingdom perished. 

* One of the AdMSSSi or Supematoial Faeoltiea ; see above. 
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" Wherefore the wise do not apjirove at all 
When that desire into the heart doth &U. 

He that is fiee from guile^ whose heart is pure^ 

All that he says is ever true and soreV’ 

[173] When the Master had ended this story, he added, ** Great King, one 
should not be under the power of desire. Two reliffious persons ou^t not to 
quarrel toother.” Then hd identified the Birth:— "In those days, I was the 
leader of the sages.” 

When the mne had entertained the Buddha, and he had departed, the king 
sent some men and had the rival settlement destroyed, and the sectaries became 
homeless. 
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PUJ^iTJ^A-NABl-JlTAKA. 


vfkich can drink^** eta— This stoiy the Master told while staying at 
Jetavana, about perfect wisdom. 

On one occasion, the Brethren were gathered in the Hall of Truth, talking of 
the Buddha’s wisdom. "Friend, the Supreme Buddha’s wisdom is jpe^t, and 
wide, cutting, and quick, sharpy j^etrating, and full of resource.” Tne Master 
came in, and asked what they tdked of as they sat there together. They told 
him. " Not now only,” said he, " is the Buddha wise and resourceful ; he was so 
in days of yore.” And then he told them a story. 


Once on a time, while Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta came into the world as the son of the court chaplain. When he 
grew up, he studied at TakkasUfi ; and at his father's death he receiyed 
the office of chaplain, and he was the king's counsellor in things human 
and divine. 

Afterwards the king opened his ear to hreedbates, and in anger bade 
the Bodhisatta dwell before his fooe no more, and sent him away from 
Benarea So he todr his wifo and fomily with him, and abode in a 
certain village of KAsi. Afterward the king remembered his goodnesib 
and said to himself: 

1 In oominenting upon this line, the Scholiast ssys: And those who aft that ftims 
spoke the truth, blaming king Bham for taking a bribe, found standing room upon a 
thousand Iriands whieh are yet to be seen today about the idand of Nijikeia.” 
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It IB not meet that I shoald send a meBsenger to fetch my teacher. 
I will oompoBe a verBe of poetry, [174] and write it upon a leaf; I will 
cauBe crow’s flesh to be cooked; and after I have tied up letter and meat 
in a white doth, I will seal it with the king’s seal, and send it to him. If 
he is wise, when he has read the letter and seen that it is crow’spmeat, he 
will come; if not^ then he will not come.” And bo he wrote on the leaf 
this stansa : — 


"That which can drink when rivers are in flood; 

That which the com will cover out of sight; 

That which forebodes a traveller on the ro^--> 

0 wise one, eat! my riddle read aright^” 

This verse did the king write upon a leaf, and sent it to the Bodhi- 
Batta. He read the letter, and thinking — ** The king wishes to see me ” — 
he repeated the secopd verse : — [175] 

"The king does not forget to send me crow: 

Qeese, herons, peaco^— other birds there are: 

If he gives one^ he’ll give the rest, I know; 

If he sent none at all ’twere worser &r*.” 

Then he caused his vehicle to be made ready, and went, and looked 
upon the king. And the king, being pleased, set him again in the place of 
the king’s chaplain. 


This discourse endeA the Blaster identified the Birth:— “Ananda was the 
Iring in those days, and 1 was his chaplain.” 

1 KakapeyyOf both Skr. and in PiH, Is proverbial for rivers at the flood. For 
Skr. see Pinini, 2. 1. 88, where some comm, say * deep,’ some ‘ shallow.’ The scholiast 
here says : " They call rivers K, when a crow standing on the bank ean stretbh out its 
neck and drink." Bnddhaghosha, quoted by Bh. D. in note to Buddkist Suttast 8. B. £., 
p. 178^ says the same.— iTdkqpupka is com tall enong^ to hide a orow ; see Pftn. 8. 8. 5 
and the xi^ikft’s comment, with the scholiast’s note here.— In the dictionary of Vaoaspa- 
ti, vol. 8, p. 1846, coL 1, it is said "When the orow cries Khare Khare, a traveller is 
coming.” The s^ol. here says ; "If people wish to know whether an absent friend is 
eoming back, thqy say— Oaw, orow, if so-and-so is ooming 1 and if the crows caw, they 
know that he will come.”— This verse riddles on these three proverbs and beliefs. 
[For part of this note I am indebted to Prof. Oowell.] 

* I am not sure of the meaning of these obsenre lines, but this is the best 1 can 
make of it. The sohol. says "When he gats erow*s flesh he remembers to send me 
some;, surely he will remember when he gets geese, ete.” The phrase— " Geese^ 
herons, peaoocks,” is a reminiaoence of the verse quoted in No. 808, above. 
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No. 216^ 


KACGHAPA-JlTAKA. 


** The Tartoue needs must speak^** is a story told bv the Master while 

staving in Jetavana, about Kokftlika. The circumstanoes which gave rise to it 
will be set forth under the Mohfttakk&ri Birth*. Here again the Master said ; 
"This is not the only time, Brethren, that Kokftlika has bMn ruined by ti^ng ; 
it was the same before.” And then he told the story as follows. 


Once on a time Brahmadatta was king of Benares, and the Bodbisatta, 
being bom to one of the king’s court, grew up, and became the king’s 
adviser in all things human and divine. But this king was very talkative; 
and when he talked there was no chance for any other to get in a word. 
[176] And the Bodhisatta, wishing to put a stop to his much talking, kept 
watching for an opportunity. 

Now there dwelt a Tortoise in a certain pond in the region of Himalaya. 
Two young wild deese^ searching for food, struck up an acquaintance with 
him ; and by and bye they grew clobe friends together. One day these two 
said to him : " Friend Tortoise, we have a lovely home in Himalaya, on 
a plateau of Mpunt Oittakftto, in a cave of gold I Will you come with 
usi” 

“Why,” said he^ “how can I got there!” 

“ Oh, we will take you, if only you can keep your mouth shut, and say 
not a word to any body.” 

“ Tes, I can do that,” says he ; “ take me along ! ” 

So they made the Tortoise hold a stick between his teeth; and 
themselves taking hold so of the two ends, they sprang up into the 
air. 

The village children saw this, and exclaimed — “There are two geese 
carrying a tortoise by a stick I ” 

(By this time the geese flying swiftly had arrived at the space above 
the palace of the kin^^ at Benares.) The Tortoise wanted to cry out — 

^ Faost^UtFjvsJatoJhis, p.41; BAamsi^Muis, p. 418 ; ep. Benfty’s PaatfcAaCafUra, 
i. p. 889*, Babrius, ed. Lewis, i. 188; Phsedms, ed. Orelli, 65, 188; Bhys Davids, 
Buddhist Birth 8tarU§, viiL ; Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales, pp. 100 and 846. 

* Tdkkariyaddtaka, Ka 481. 
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** Woll, and if my friends do carry me, what is that to you, you caitifisf’ — 
and he let go the stick from between his teeth, and falling into the open 
courtyard he split in two* What an uproar there was ! A tortoise has 
fallen in the courtyard, and broken in two 1 ** they cried. The king, with 
the Bodhuatta, and all his court, came up to the place, and seeing the 
tortoise asked the Bodhisatta a question. **Wise Sir, what made this 
creature fall 1 ” 

** Now’s my time 1 ” thought he. ‘‘ For a long while I have been 
wishing to admonish the king, and I have gone about seeking my 
opportunity. No doubt the truth is this: the tortoise and the geese 
became friendly ; the geese must have meant to carry him to Himalaya, 
and so made him hold a stick between his teeth, and then lifted him into 
the air ; then he must have heard some remark, and wanted to reply ; and 
not being able to keep his mouth shut he must have let himself go ; [177] 
and so he must have fallen from the sky and thus come by his death.” So 
thought he; and addressed the king: king, they that have too much 

tongue, that set no limit to their speaking, ever come to such misfortune 
as this ; ” and he uttered the following verses : — 

*‘The Tortoise needs must speak aloud, 

Although between his teeth 
A stick he bit : yet, spite of it, 

He spoke — and fw beneath. 

**And now, O mighty master, mark it well. 

See thou speak wisely, see thou speak in season. 

To death the Tortoise fell: 

He talked too much: that was the reason.” 

** He is speaking of me ! ” the king thought to himself; and asked the 
Bodhisatta if it was so. 

*‘Be it you, O gr^t king, or be it another,” replied he, “whosoever 
talks beyond measure comes by some miseiy of this kind;” and so he 
made the thing manifest. And thenceforward the king abstained from 
talking, and became a man of few words. 


[178] This discourse ended, the Master identified the Birth : — “ I^kftlika was 
the tortoise then, the two fiunous Elders were the two wild geese^ Ananda was 
the Idng, and I was his wise adviser.” 
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No. 216. 

MAOCHA-JlTAKA. 


“ ’TVf not ihs etc.— This story the Master told during a sti^ in Jetavana, 

about one who hankered after a former wife. The Master askecf this Brother, 
it true, Brother, what I hear, that you are lovesick?" "Yes, Sir.” "For 
whom?” "For my late wife.” Then the Master said to him: "This wife^ 
Brother, has been the mischief to you. Long ago by her means you came near 
being spitted and roasted for food, but wise men saved your ufe.” Then he 
told a tale of the past. 


Once upon a tim^ whrn Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was his chaplain. Some fishermen drew out a Fish which had got 
caught in their net, and cast it upon hot sand, sayings " We will cook it in 
the embers, and eat.” So they sharpened a spit. And the Fish fell 
a> weeping over his mate, and said these two verses : — 

"Tis not the fire that bums me, nor the spit that hurts me sore; 

But the thought my mate may call me a faithless paramour. 

" ’Tis the fiame of love that bums me, and fills my heart with pain ; 

Not death is the due of loving; 0 fishers, free me again!” 

[179] At that moment the Bodhisatta approached the river bank ; and 
hearing the Fish’s lament, he went up to the fishermen and made them set 
the Fish at liberty. 


This discourse ended, the Master declared the Troths and identified the 
Birth : — at the conclusion of the Truths the lovesick Brother reached the Friiit 
of the First Path:— "The wife was in those days the firii’s mate, the lovesick 
Brother was the fish, and I myself waa the chapudn.” 
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No. 217. 

BEOaU-JlTAKA. 


**AU tAt vnrUft mpUanm bmt,” «(e.— Thia stoir the Maeter told, while 
dwelling at Jetavana, about a greenorooer who was a lay-brother. 

The drcumstanoes have brnn amady riven in the First fiook^ Here 
again the Master asked him where he h^ been so long; and he replied, *'My 
daughter, Sir, is always smilina. After testing her, I gave her in marriage to a 
younff gratleman. As this haa to be done, 1 had no opportunity of paying you a 
viait^ To this the Master answered, ** Not now only is your daughter virtuous, 
but virtuous she was in davs of vore; and as you have testM her now, so 
vou tested her in those days.” Ana at the man’s request he told an old-world 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was a tree-spirit. 

This same pious greengrocer took it into his head to test his daughter. 
He led her into the woods, [180J and seized her by the hand, making as 
though he had conceived a passion for her. And as she cried out in woe, 
he addressed her in the words of the first stanza : — 

<‘A11 the world’s on pleasure bent; 

Ah, inv baby innocent! 

Now Tve caught you, pray don’t cry; 

As the town does, so ao X.” 

When she heard it, she answered, ^‘Dear Fatiier, I am a maid, and I 
know not the ways of sin : ” and weeping she uttered the second 
stanza: — 


**He that should keep me safe from all distress. 

The same betrays me in my lonelineas; 

My father, who should be my sure defence. 

Here in the forest offers violenca” 

And the greengrocer, after testing his daughter thus, took her home, 
and gave her in marriage to a young man. Afterwai^ he passed away 
aocording to his deeds. 


When the Master had ended this discourse^ he declared the Truths and 
identified the Birth :~at the end of the Truths the greenffrocer entered on the 
Fruit of the First Path : — ** In those days, father and daughter were the same as 
now, and the tree-spirit that saw it all was I mysdf.” 


^ No. 102, Pa^i^ka-Jataia, where recurs the second stanza. 
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KCTA-VJ^jnJA-JlTAKA. 


“ WM plawMd indeed/** eie. — [181] This story the Master told while staying 
in Jetavana, about a dishonest traaer. 

There were two traders of S&vatthi, one pious and the other a cheat. These 
two joined partnership, and loaded five hundred waggons full of wares, journey- 
ing mm east to west for trade ; and returned to S&vatthi with large profits. 

The pious trader suggested to his partner that they should divide their stock. 
The rogue thought to himself, **This fellow has been roughing it for ever so long 
with bad food and lodging. Now he’s at home again, he’ll eat idl sorts of dainties 
and die of a surfeit. Then I shall have all the stock for myself” What he 
said was, Neither the stars nor the day are favourable; to-morrow or the next 
day we’ll see about it;” so he kept putting it off However, the pious trader 
pressed him, and the division was made. Then he went with scents and garl/ands 
to visit the Master; and after a respectful obeisance, he sat on one sid& The 
Master asked when he had returns **Just a fortnight ago, Sir,” said he. 
**Then why have you delayed to visit the Buddha?’^ The trader explained. 
Then the Master said, ** It is not only now that your partner is a rogue ; he was 
just the same before;” and at his request told mm an old-world tale. 


Once upon a time, while Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta came into this world as the son of one in the king’s court. When he 
grew up he was made a Lord Justice. 

At that time, two traders, one from a village and one of the town, were 
friends together. The villager deposited with the townsman five hundred 
ploughshares. The other sold these, and kept the price^ and in the place 
where they were he scattered mouse dung. By and by came the villager, 
and asked for his ploughshare^. *'The mice have eaten them up* 1” said 
the cheat, and pointed out the mouse dung to him. 

^ Here, in the last sentence but one, and in the verses the singiilar phaUuk is used. 
It is possible this may be a collective, but more likely that it harks back to a simpler 
and older version, where only one is spoken of. Beaders cannot fail to have marked 
the fondness of the J&taka e^tor for round numbers, especially five hundred. 

* Things gnawed by mice or rats were unlucky; cp. voL x. p. 873 (Pali), Tevijja- 
Sutta Mahdnlam i (trans. in S. B, £., Buddkiet SutUu, p. 196). The man here goes 
farther than he need ; if the mice had but nibbled the ploughshares perhaps he might 
throw them away. — V/e may also have a reference to an old proverb, found both in 
Ghreek and Latin: ** where mice eat iron” meant **nowhere.” Herondas 8. 76 oM’ &wv 
X<6pVf d /tOt dpolun ethfpaif rpcAyovetr. Seneca, Apoeoloeyntoeie chap. 7 (to Claudius 
in heaven) venisti hue ubi mures ferrum rodunt. 
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*<Well, well, BO be it,” replied the other: **what can be done with 
things which the mice have eatenf ” 

Now at the time of bathing he took the other trader^B son, and set him 
in a friend’s house, in an inner chamber, bidding them not suffer him to 
go out any whither. [182] And having wadied himself he went to his 
friend’s house. 

“Where is my soni” .asked the cheat. 

“ Dear friend,” he replied, “ I took him with me and left him on the 
river side; and when I was gone down into the water, there came 
a hawk, and seised your son in his extended claws, and flew up into 
the air. t beat the water, shouted, struggled — ^but could not make him 
let go.” 

“liesl” cried the rogue. “ No hawk could carry off a Iboy ! ” 

“ Let be, dear friend : if things happen that should noi^ how can I help 
iti Your son has been carried off by a hawk, as I say.” 

The other reviled him. “Ah, you scoundrel I you murderer! Now 
I will go to the judge, and have you dragged before him!” And he 
departed. The villager said, “ As you please,” and went to the court of 
justice. The rogue addressed the Bodhisatta thus : 

“My lord, this fellow took my son with him to bathe, and when 1 
asked where he was, he answered, that a hawk had carried him off. 
Judge my cause ! ” 

“ Tell the truth,” said the Bodhisatta, asking the other. 

“ Indeed, my lord,” he answered, “ 1 took him with me, and a falcon 
has carried hiin off” 

“ But where in the world are there hawks which carry off boys ? ” 

“ My lord,” he answered, “ I have a question to ask you. If hawks 
cannot carry off boys into the air, can mice eat iron ploughshares t” 

“What do you mean by thatf ” 

“ My lord, I deported in this man’s house five hundred ploughshares. 
The man told me that the mice had devoured them, and showed me the 
droppings of the mice that had done it My lord, if mice eat plough- 
shares^ then hawks carry off boys : but if mice cannot do this, neither will 
hawks caixy the boy off This man says the mice ate my plough- 
shares. Give sentence whether they are eaten or na [183] Judge my 
cause!” 

“He must have meant,” thought the Bodhisatta, “to fight the 
triidcBter with his own weapons — ^Well devised 1” said he, and then he 
uttered these two verses : — 

“Well planned indeed! The biter bit. 

The tridmter tiidmd — a pretty bit! 

If mice eat ploushshaiea hawks can fly 
With boys away into the dgr! 
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rpm out-rpgued with tit for tat! 

Give iMok the plouffb, and after that 
PerhaijB the man wno lost the jdough 
Maj ^ve jour son back to 70 a nowl”^ 

[184] Thus he that bad lost his son received him again, and he 
received his ploughshare that had lost it; and afterwards both passed 
away to Care according to their deeds. 


When this discourse was ended, the Master identified the Birth:— ** The 
cheat in both cases was the same, and so was the clever man; I myself was the 
Lord Chief Justice.” 
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oarahtta-jAtaka. 


** l%e aoid is mths^” This story the Master told at Jetavana, about a 
brother wno was downcast and discontent 

This man could not concentrate his mind on any single but his life 

was all full of discontent; and tiiis was told to the Master. When asked by the 
Master if he really were discontented, he said ves; asked why, he replied that it 
was through his paasionSi Brother!” said the Master, “this passion has 
been deq^uM even by the lower animals; and can vou, a priest of such a 
doctrine^ yicdd to discontent arising from the passion that even brutes despise?” 
Then he told him an old-world tale. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta reigned over Benares, the 
Bodhisatta oame into the world as a Monkey, in the region of Himalaya. 
A woodranger caught him, brought him home and gave him to the king. 
For a long time he dwelt with the king, serving him fidthfuUy, and he 
learnt a great deal about the manners of the world of men. The king was 

> AUkeNpaftae is found in Harth InAlf. amd Q. iii. 214 {ThsJ^idgmmU 0 / iks 
BwpamUmt Ind. Nigkii Jgnlsrto l ss wsfi, p. 142 (The TnwelUr end tfis 
Oibium)i and a sloiy of an oilaqaa in Stnmine’s TmnUehs vd. ii. 

* Foflt-Iors Jonfual, iU. 258. 
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pleased at his faithfulness. He sent for the woodranger, and bade him 
set the monkey free in the very plaoe where he had been caught ; and so 
he did. 

All the monkey tribe gathered together upon the lace of a huge rode, 
to see the Bodhisatta now that he had come back to them ; and they spoke 
pleasantly to him. 

** Sir, where hare you been living this long time 1 ” 

** In the king’s palace at Benares.” 

** Then how did you get free f ” 

‘‘The king made me his pet monkey, and being pleased with my 
tricks, he let me go.” 

The monkeys went on — “ You must know the manner of liring in the 
world of men : [185] tell us about it too— we want to hear ! ” 

“ Don’t ask me the manner of men’s liring,” quoth the Bodhisatta. 

“ Do tell — we want to hear ! ” they said again. 

“ Mankind,” said he, “ both princes and Brahmans, cry out — ‘ Mine ! 
mine I ’ They know not of the impermanence, by which the things that be 
are not. Hear now the way of these blind fools;” and he spake these 
verses : — 

“‘The gold is mine, the precious gold!’ so cry they, night and day: 

These foolish folk cast never a look upon the holy way. 

“There are two masters in the house; one has no beard to wear, 

But has long breasts, ears pierced with holes, and goes with plaited hair; 

His price is told in countless gold; he plagues all people there.” 

[186] On hearing this, all the monkeys cried out — “Stop, stop! we 
have heard what it is not meet to hear!” and with both hands they 
stopped their ears tight. And they liked not the place, because they said, 
“In this place we hearfl a thing not seemly;” so they went elsewhere. 
And this rock went by the name of Ckrahitapitthi Rock, or the Rock of 
Blaming. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he declared the Truths and 
identified the Birth:— at the conclusion of the Tniths this Brother reached the 
Fruit of the First Path:— “The Buddha’s present followers were that troop of 
monkeys, and their chief was I myself.” 
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No. 220'. 

dhammaddhaja-jAtaka. 


You look 08 though^** etc. — This was told by the Master while staying at 
the Bamboo Grove, about attempts to murder him. On this occasion, as b^ore, 
the Master said, ** This is not the first time Devadatta has tried to murder me 
and has not even frightened me. He did the same before.” And he told this 
story. 


Once upon a time reigned at Benares a king named Tasap&ni, the 
Clorioua His chief captain was named K&laka, or Blackie. At that time 
the Bodhisatta was his chaplain, and had the name of Dhammaddhaja, the 
Banner of the Faith. There was also a man ChattapAni, maker of 
ornaments to the king. The king was a good king. But his chief captain 
swallowed bribes in the judging of causes ; he was a backbiter ; he took 
bribes, and defrauded the rightful owners. 

On a day, one who had lost his suit was departing from the court, 
weeping and stretching out his arms, [187] when he fell in with the 
Bodhisatta as he was going to pay his service to the king. Falling at his 
feet, the man cried out^ tellii^ how he had been worsted in his cause : 
** Although such as yon, my lord, instruct the king in the things of this 
world and the next, the Gommander-in-Chief takes bribes, and defrauds 
rightful owners ! ” 

The Bodhisatta pitied him. **Oome, my good fellow,” says he^ I will 
judge your cause for you ! ” and he proceeded to the court-house. A great 
company gathered together. The Bodhisatta reversed the sentence, and 
gave judgement for him that had the right. The spectators applauded. 
Hie sound was great. The king heard it^ and asked — ‘*What sound is 
thisihearl” 

'*My lord king,” they answered, *'it is a cause wrongly judged that 
has been judged ari|^t by the wise Dhammaddhiga ; that is why &ere is 
this shout of applause.” 

The king was pleased and sent for the Bodhisatta. ** They tell me,” 
he began, ‘‘that you have judged a oauset” 

“ Yes, great king, I have judged that which KAlaka did not judge 

arii^t.” 


^ Here we have the <* Hero’s Tasks ’* in a new form. 
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** Be you judge from this day/* said the king; **it will be a joy for my 
earsi and prosperity for the world 1 ** He was unwilling, but the king 
begged him — In mercy to all creatures, sit you in judgement ! ** and so 
the king won his consent. 

From that time KAjaka received no presents ; and losing his gains he 
spoke calumny of the Bodhisatta before, the king, saying, ** O mighty King, 
the wise Dhammaddhaja covets your kingdom 1 ** But the king would not 
believe ; and bade hiBi say not so. 

** If you do not believe me,” said K&laka, **look out of the window at 
the time of his coming. Then you will see that he has got the whole city 
into his own hands.*’ 

The king saw the crowd of those that were about him in his judgement 
hall. “There is his retinue,” thought he. He gave way. “What are 
we to do. Captain I ” he asked. 

“ My lord, he must be put to death.” [188] 

“How can we put him to death without having found him out in 
some great wickednessf ” 

“ There is a way,” said the other. 

“ Wliat way I ” 

“ Tell him to do what is impossible, and if he cannot, put him to death 
for that.” 

“ But what is impossible to him f ” 

“My lord king,” replied he, “it takes two years or twice two for a 
garden with good soil to bear fruit, being planted and tended. Send you 
for him, and say — * We want a garden to disport ourselves in to-morrow. 
Make us a garden ! * This he will not be able to do ; and we will slay 
him for that fault.” 

The king addressed himself to the Bodhisatta. “ Wise Sir, we have 
sported long enough in our old garjlen ; now we crave to sport in a new. 
Make ns a garden ! If you cannot make it, you must die.” 

The Bodhisatta reasoned, “ It must be that Kalaka has set the king 
against m^ because he gets no presents. — If I can,” he said to the king, 
“ O mighty king, I will see to it” And he went home. After a good 
meal he lay upon his bed, thinking. Sakka’s palace grew hot*. Sakka 
reflecting perceived the Bodhisatta’s difBculty. He made haste to him, 
entered his chamber, and asked him — “ Wise Sir, what think you onl” — 
poised the while in mid-air. 

“Who are you t” adced the Bodhisatta. 

* This was supposed to happen when a good man was in straits. Some modem 

superstitions, turning upon the pity of a god for creatures in pain, may be seen in 
Ncrth Ind. N, and Q, iii. 885. As this : Hot oil is ponied into a dog’s ear and the 
pain m akes him ydh It is believed that his yells are heard by Baja India, who in 
pity stops the rain.” 
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am Sakka.” 

. **The king bids me make a garden: that is what I am thinking 
upon,” 

** Wise Sir, do not trouble : I will make you a garden like the groves 
of Nandana and Cittalatft ! In what place shall I make it t ” 

“In such and such a place,” he told him. Sakka made it^ and 
returned to the city of the gods. 

Next day, the Bodhisatta beheld the garden there in very truth, 
and sought the king’s presence. “O king, the garden ready: go to 
your sport 1 ” 

The king came to the place, and beheld a garden girt with a fence of 
eighteen cubits, vermilion tinted, having gates and ponds, [189] beautiful 
with all manner of trees laden heavy with flowers and fhiitl “The 
sage has done my bidding,” said he to K&laka: “now what are we to 
dol” 

“ O mighty King ! ” replied he, “ if he can make a garden in one night, 
can he not seize upon your kingdom 1 ” 

“Well, what are we to dot” 

“ We will make him perform another impossible thing.” 

“ What is that t ” asked the king. 

“We will bid him make a lake possessed of the seven pi^ious 
jewels 1 ” 

The king agreed, and thus addressed the Bodhisatta : 

“ Teacher, you have made a park. Make now a lake to match it, with 
the seven precious jewels. If you cannot make it, you shall not live ! ” 

“ Very good, great King,” answered the Bodhisatta, “ I will make it if 
lean.” 

Then Sakka made a lake of great splendour, having an hundred 
landing-places, a thousand inlets, covered over with lotus plants of five 
different colours, like the lake in Nandana. 

Next day, the Bodhisatta beheld this also, and told the king : “ See, 
the lake is made t ” And the king saw it, and asked of K&laka what was 
to be done. 

“ Bid him, my lord, make a house to suit it,” said ha 

“Make a house. Teacher,” said the king to the Bodhisatta, “all of 
ivory, to suit with the park and the lake : if you do not make it, you must 
diel” 

Then Sakka made him a house likewise. The Bodhisatta beheld it 
next day, and told the king. When the king had seen it, he asked 
Kft]aka again, what was to do. K&]aka told him to bid the Bodhisatta 
make a jewel to suit the house. The king said to him, “Wise Sir, make a 
jewel to suit with this ivory house; 1 will go about looking at it by the 
light of the jewel : if you cannot make one^ you must die I ” Then Sakka 
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made him a jewel too. Next day the Bodhisatta beheld it, and told the 
king. [190] When the king had seen it, he again asked K&}aka what was 
to be done. 

** Mighty king ! ” answered he, ** I think there is some sprite who does 
eaoh thing that the Brahmin Dhammaddhaja wishes. Now bid him make 
something which even a divinity cannot make. Not even a deity can 
make a man with all four virtues ‘ ; therefore bid him make a keeper with 
these four.” So the king said, Teacher, you have made a park, a lake^ 
and a palace, and a jewel to give light. Now make me a keeper with four 
virtues, to wat<^ the park ; if you cannot, you must die.” 

So be it,” answered he, “ if it is possible, I will see to it.” Ho went 
home, had a good meal, and lay down. When he awoke in the morning, 
he sat upon his bed, and thought thua “ What the great king Sakka can 
make by his power, that he has made. He cannot make a park-keeper 
with four virtues*. This being so, it is better to die forlorn in the woods, 
than to die at the hand of other men.” So saying no word to any man, he 
went down from his dwelling and passed out of the city by the chief gate, 
and entered the woods, where he sat him down beneath a tree and 
reflected upon the religion of the good. Sakka perceived it ; and in the 
fashion of a forester he approached the Bodhisatta, saying, 

** Brahmin, you are young and tender : why sit you here in this wood, 
as though you had never seen pain before 9 ” As he asked it, he repeated 
the first stanza : — 

” You look as though your life must happy be ; 

Yet to the wild woods you would homeless go. 

Like some poor wretch whose life was misery. 

And pine breath this tree in lonely woe.” 

[191] To this the Bodhisatta made answer in the second stanza : — 

“I look as though my life must happy be; 

Yet to the wild woods 1 would homdess go. 

Like some poor wretch whose life was misery. 

And pine beneath this tree in lonely woe. 

Pondering the truth that all the saints do know.” 

Then Sakka said, “ If so, then why. Brahmin, are you sitting here? ” 

“ The king,” he made answer, requires a park-keeper with four good 
qualities; such an one cannot be found; so I thought— ‘Why perish 
by the hand of man 9 I will off to the woods, and die a lonely death. 
So here I came, and here 1 sit.” 

Tlien the other replied, ** Brahmin, I am Sakka, king of the gods. By 

1 Catura^a-iamannSgatmh; it is an odd ooinddsnoe that the PythagmeaiiB 
the perfect man Ttrpdywm, ‘four-square’ (see the poem of Simonides, in Plat. Pm. 
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me was jour park made, and those other thiogs. A park-keeper possessed 
of four virtues cannot be made; but in jour countrj there is one 
Chattapftni. who makes ornaments for the head, and he is such a man. If 
a park-keeper is wanted, go and make this workman the keeper.” With 
these words Sakka departed to his citj divine, after consoling him and 
bidding him fear no more. 

[192] The Bodhisatta went home, and having broken his fast^ he 
repaired to the palace gates, and there in that spot he saw Chattap&m. 
He took him bj the hand, and asked him — Is it true, as I hear, Chatta- 
pftni, that jou are endowed with the four virtues ? ” 

** Who told JOU sol” asked the other. 

Sakka, king of the gods.” 

Whj did he tell jou 1 ” He recounted all, and told the reason. The 
other said. 

Yes, I am endowed with the four virtues.” The Bodhisatta taking 
him bj the hand led him into the king’s presence. “Here, mightj 
monarch, is Chattapftni, endowed with four virtues; If there is need of a 
keeper for the park, make him keeper.” 

^*Is it true, as I hear,” the king asked him, ‘‘that jou have four 
virtuosi” 

** Yes, mightj king.” 

** What are thej 1 ” he asked. 

^*1 envj not, and drink no wine; 

No strong desire, no wrath is mine,” 

said he. 

“ Whj, Chattapft^” cried the king, ” did jou saj jou have no envj 1 ” 

“ Yes, O king, I have no envj.” 

** What are the things jou do not envj 1 ” 

« listen, mj lord ! ” said he ; and then he told how he felt no envj in 
the following lines' : — 

> The following is the oommentaiy on these lines. The stoiy is that of No. 120, 
where the first stansa of those which follow, is given. 

** This is the meaning. In former dajs, 1 was a king of Benares like this, and for 
a woman’s sake I imprisoned a diaplain. 

The free are bound, when foil j has her eaj ; 

When wisdom speaks, the bond go ficee away. 

Just as in the Birth now spoken of, this Chattapini beoame king. The queen 
intrigued with siaty-four of the slavea She tempted the Bodhisatta, and when he 
would not consent ebe tried to min him bj qpeaking calumny of him; then the king 
threw him into prison. The Bodhisatta was bron^t before him bound, and explained 
the real stats of the case. Then he was set free hinuwlf ; and then he got the king 
to release all those slaves who had been Imprisoned, and advised him to forgive both 
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*'A chaplain once in bonds 1 threw— 

Which thing a woman made me do : 

He built me up in holj lore; 

Since when I never envied more.” 

[193] Then the king said, Dear Chattapftni, why do you abstain from 
strong drink 1 ” And the other answered in the following verse' : — 


the queen sad them. All the rest ie to be understood exactly as explained above. 
It was in referenoe to this he said 

•«A diaplain onoe in bonds I threw— 

Which thing a woman made me do : 

He built me up in holy lore ; 

Since when I never envied more.*’ 

But then I thouc^t, *1 have avoided sixteen thousand women, and I cannot 
satisfy this one in the way of passion. Sudi is the anger of women, hard to satisfir* 
It is Uke being angry, saying, <Why is it dirty?* when a wpm garment is dirty; 
it is like being angry, saying, *Why does it become like this?* when after a meal 
some passes into the draught. I made a resolye that henceforth no envy should arise 
in me by way of passion, lest I should ful to become a saint. From that time 1 
have been fltee from envy. This is the point of saying, * Since when I never eneied 
more.*** 

1 The scholiast tells the following story to illustrate this verse.— *' I was once,’* 
says the speaker, ** a king of Benares ; I could not live .without strong drink and 
meat. Now in that city animals might not be slaughtered on the Sabbath {vpoeatha^ 
divaeeeu) ; so the cook had prep%red some meat for my Sabbath meal the day before 
(the 18th of the lunar fortnight). This, being badly kept, the dogs ate. The cook 
durst not come before the king on the Sabbath to serve his rich and varied repast in 
the upper chamber without meat, so he asked the queen*s advice. ** My lady, to-day I 
have no meat; and without it I dare not offer a meal to him, what am I to do? ** 
Said she, “ The king is very fond of my son. As he fondles him, he hardly knows 
whether he exists or not. [194] I will dress my son up, and give him into the king*s 
hands, and while he plays with him you shall serve his dinner ; he will not notice.” 
So she dressed up her darling son, and put him into the king’s hands. As he was 
fdaying with the lad, the cook served the dinner. The king, mad with diink^ and 
seeing no meat upon the dish, asked where the meat vras. The answer was thiu no 
meat was to be had that day because there was no killing on the Sribbath. ** Meat is 
hard to get for me, is it? ” he said ; and then he wrung his dear son’s nebk as he 
sat in his arms, and killed him ; threw him down before the cook, and told him to 
look sharp and cook it. The cook obeyed, and the king ate his own son’s flesh. For 
dread of the king not a soul durst weep or wail or say a word. The king ate, and went 
to deep. Next morning, having dept off his intoxication, he ad»d for his son. Then 
the queen Idl weeping at his feet, and said, ” Oh, sir, yesterday yon killed your son 
and ate his fledtl” The king wept and wailed for grief, and thought, ’’This is 
beeanse of drinking strong drink I” Then, seeing the mischief of drinking, 1 made a 
resolution that lest I diould never become a saint, I would never tondi this deadly 
liquor; taking dust, and rubbing it upon my mouth. From that time I have drunk 
no stroiq; drink. Thisisthepointof the linm, "Ones lisas dmabsii.” 
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"Onoe 1 wftB druDkeii, and I ate 
own aon’a fleah upon mj i^te; 
iSen, toudhad with aorrow and with pain, 

Swore neyer to touch drink again.*’ 

[194] Then the king aaid, ’’But what| dear air, makea you indiflBmnt^ 
without lovet” The man explained it in theae worda* : — 

“King Kitavaaa waa my name: 

A mighty Idna waa I ; 

My boy the Buodba’a baain broke 
And ao he had to die.” 

[196] Said the king then, “What waa it, good friend, that made you to 
be without angerl’* And the other made the matter dear in theae linea: 

“Aa Araka, for aeven yeara 
1 praotiaed charity; 

And then for aeven agea dwdt 
In Biahma’a heaven on high.” 

When OhattapSm had thus explained hia four attributeib the king made 
a aign to his attendanta. And in an inatant all the court, [196] prieata and 
laymen and all, roae up, and cried out upon E[&laka — “Fie^ bribe-awaHowing 
thief and acoundiel! You couldn’t get your biibea, and ao you would 
murder the wiae man by apeaking ill of himi” Thty aeiaed him |ty hand 
and foot, and bundled him out of the palace; and catching up wl^tever 

^ The Mholiast tells this stoiy: “The meaning Is, Once upon a time 1 was 
a king named Eitavlsa, and a son was bom to me. The fortone-tdlers said that 
the boy would perish of labk of water. So he was named Dntthakumira. When he 
grew up, he was viceroy. The king kept his son dose to him, befoie or behind; and 
to break the prophecy had tanks made at the four oity gates and here and there inside 
the dty; he made halls in the squares and erossways, and set water Jan in them. 
One day the young man, dressed finely, went to the park by himself. On his mj he 
saw a Paoodm-Buddha in the road, and many people spoke to him, praised him, did 
obeisance before him. [196] *Whatl’ thoucdit the prince, *when such as I am passing 
by, do people riiow all this respect to yonder shavepate?’ Angry, he dismounted 
from the dqphant, and atdnd the Buddha If he had received his food. *Tes^* was the 
reply. The prince took it from him, cast it on the ground, rice and bowl togsUier, and 
emshed it to dust under his feet. * The man is lost, verily ! ’ said the Buddha, and 
looked into his face. *I am Prince Duftha, son of king Kitavisar said the prince— 
* what harm will yon do me, by looking angrily at me and opening your cyeaf * The 
Buddha, having lost his food, rose up in the air and went off to a cave at the foot of 
Nanda, in Northern Himalaya, At that very moment the prince’s evil-doing began to 
bear fruit, and he cried— *I bom 1 I bum I’ His body kurat into flame, and he fall 
down in the road where he was ; all the water that there was near dimppearad, the 
conduits dried up, then and there he perished, and passed into hell. The king heard 
it, and was overcome with grief. Then he thought — ^*I1iio grief is come upon me 
because my son was dear to me. If I had had no affection, 1 had had no pain. 
Ftom this time forward I resolve that I will fia my affeetion on nothing, animate or 
inanimate.* ” 
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they ooald get hdd this a stone^ mad this a Btad^ thi^ broke his head 
and did him to death : and dnggiiig him by the fcet they oast him upon a 
dungliilL 

^enoeferward the king mled in righteonaneBSy until he pessed away 
aooording to his deeerta 


This diaooune ended, the Masker identified the Birth: — ‘‘Devadatta was 
the Commander KJIjaka, SAriputta was the artisan ChattapA^i, and 1 was 
Dhammaddhitfa” 


NOe 221. 

KlfilYA-JlTAKA. 


^If any many’’ eta— This sUny the Master tdd while staying at Jetavansy 
about Deviilatta. 

It was oooadoned by something that happened at Ri^amJia At one period 
the Captain of the Faiw was liTine with five hundred brethren at the Bamboo 
Orova And Deradattay with a body of men wicked like himself lived at 
CkyASba. 

At that time the dtiaens of Bi^jagaha used to olnb together finr the pur|> 0 Be of 
almsgivii^. A trader, who had come there on businessy brought a magnificent 
peifimied yellow robe^ asking that he might become one of them, and mve this 
garment as his oontnbutian. The townspeople brought plenty of mfts. All 
that was contributed by those who had dubbed tog^w consisted of ready 
money. There was this garment left The crowd which had come together 
said, ” Here is this beautuhl nerfiimed robe left over. Who diall have it — 
Elder SAihrattSy or DeVadatta?” Some were in flavour of SAriputta; othersaaid, 
’’Eldar SAiiputta will stay here a flaw days, [197] and then ao travdling at his 
own sweet but Devmtta always lives near our dty ; ne is our refiige in 
good Ihrtone or ilL DevMiatta diall have itl” They made a dividon, and 
those who voted liar Devadatta were in the minority. So to Devadatta theygave 
it He had it cut in strips, and sewn together, and coloured like gold, and so he 
wore it upon him. 

At the same tima^ thirty Brethren went fimm SAvatthi to salute the Master. 
After greetings had bm eichanged, they told him all this aflhir, addings ’’And 
acL sir, Devadatta wears this mark of the saint, which suits him ill enough*' 
” Jnwthren.” said the Master, ’’this is not the first time that Devadatta has put 
on the garn<tf a aaint^ a most unsuitable dress. He did the' same before.” And 
then he tdd them an <dd-worid talai 


Once upon a time, when Bnhmadatta was king of Benares^ the 
Ihiaatta came into this world as an Elephant in the Himalaya region. 
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Lord of a herd that nombered eighty thousand wild elephants, he dwelt in 
the forest land. 

A poor man that lived in Benares, seeing the workers of ivory in the 
ivoiy basaar making bangles and all manner of ivory trinkets, he asked 
them would they buy an elephant^s tusks, if he should get them. To 
which thqr answered, Yes. 

So he took a weapon, and clothing himself in a yellow robe^ he put on 
the guise of a Pacceka-Buddha’, with a covering band about his head. 
Taking his stand in the path of the elephants, he slew one of them with 
his weapon, and sold the tusks of it in Benares; and in this rnmnnmr he 
made a living. After this he began always to slay the very last elephant 
in the Bodhisatta’s troop. Day by day the elephants grew fewer and 
fewer. Then thqr went and a^ed the Bodhiaatta how it was that their 
numbers dwindled. He perceived the reason. ‘‘Some man,” thouf^t 
he, **stands in the place where the elephants go, having made himself 
like a Pacoeka-Buddha in appearance. Now can it be he that slays 
the elephants! I will find him out.” So one day he sent the others 
on before him [198] and he followed after. The man saw the Bodhimtta, 
and made a rush at him with his weapon. The Bodhisatta turned and 
stood. will beat him to the earth, and kill himt” thought he: and 
stretched out his trunk,— when he saw the yellow robes which the man 
wore. ought to pay respect to those sacred robesi” said ha So 
drawing back his troi^, he cried — ^**0 man! Is not that dress, the flag 
of sainthood, unsuitable to you! Why do you wear it!” and he 
repeated these lines : — 

**lf any man, yet fiiU of sin, should dare 
To don the ywow robe^ in whom no care 
For temperance is found, or love of truth. 

He is not worthy such a robe to wear. 

He who has mad out sin, who ev er y w h ere 
Is firm in virtua and whose chieftst care 
Is to oontrol his paanons, and be true^ 

He wdl deserves the yellow robe to wear.” 

[199] With these words, the Bodhiaatta rebuked the man, and bade 
him never come there again, else he should die for it. Thus he drove him 

away. 


After this discouiae was ended, the Master identified the Birth ^^**Devadatta 
was the man who killed the elephants, and the head of the herd was L” 

^ One who has attained the kaowlidge nesdfhl te attsiaiaf Hirvaaa, hut dees act 
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No. 222. 


OOLA-NANDITA-JlTAKA*. 


call lo ifa— This siozy the llaeter told whilet dwelling in the 

Bamboo Qrovi^ about Deyadattat 

One day the brethien ftU a-taUdug in the Hall of Truth: ‘‘Friend, that 
man Deyaaatta is hardb, orael, and tyrannioal, fbll of baneful deyioee acninet the 
Supreme Buddha. He flung a etone^ he eyen used the aid of Nft}ftgiri’; 
pity and oompaaaion there is none in him fbr the Tathfimta.” 

The Maetw came in, and aaked what thej were talking about aa they sat 
there. Th^ told him. Then he said, “This is not the first time^ Brethren, that 
Deyadatta has been hsnh, cruel, meroileas. He was so before.” And he told 
them an old-world tale. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta became a Monkey named Nandiya, or Jolly; and dwelt in the 
Himalaya region ; and his youngest brother bore the name of Jollikin. They 
two headed a band of eighty thousand monkeys, and they had a blind 
mother in their home to care for. 

They left their mother in her lair in the bushes, and went amongst the 
trees to find sweet wild fruit of all kinds, which they sent back home to 
her. The messengers did not deliyer it; and, tormented with hunger, she 
became nothing but skin and bone. Said the Bodhisatta to her, 

“ Mother, we send you plenty of sweet fruits : then what makes you so 
thin?” 

“ My son, I neier get it I ” [200] 

The Bodhisatta pondered. “ While 1 look after my herd, my mother 
will perish 1 I will leave the herd, and look after my mother alone.” So 
calling his brother, “Brother,” said he, “do you tend the herd, and I will 
care for our mother.” 

“Nay, brother,” replied he, “what care I for ruling a herd? 1 too 
will care for only our mother !” So the two of them were of one mind, and 
leaving the herd, they brought their mother down out of Himalaya, and 
took up their abode in a banyan tree of the border-land, where they took 
care of her. 

^ QautUm ofMiUnda, iv. 4. S4 (trans. in 8.B. JB., aaav. 287). 

* For the stone-throwing see CuUavagga vIL 8. 0; Hardy, Manwal^ p. 890. 

’ A fleroe elephant, let loose at Pevadatta’s request to kill the Buddha. See 
CfOtacagga vIL 8. Ilf. (KiiMga Tcati, g.B.jr., iii. 947 f.): MiUada, iv. A 44 (where he 
is called DhanapSlaka, aa tupra vol. 157); Hardy, Manual^ p. 890. 
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Now a certain Brahmin, who liyed at TakkaeilA, had received hie 
education from a famous teacher, and afterward he took leave of him, 
saying that he would depart This teacher had the power of divining from 
the signs on a man’s body ; and thus he perceived that his pupil was hardi, 
cruel, and violent ‘*My son,” said he^ '’you are harsh, and cruel, and 
violent. Such persons do not prosper at all seasons alike ; they come to 
dire woe and dire destruction. Be not harsh, nor do what you will after- 
wards rqpent” With this counsel, he let him go. 

The youth took leave of his teacher, and 'went his way to Benares. 
There he married and settled down; and not being able to earn a 
livelihood by any other of his arts, he determined to live by his bow. 
So he set to work as a huntsman; and left Benares to earn his living. 
Dwelling in a border village^ he would range the woods girt with bow 
and quiver, and lived by sale of the flesh of all manner of beasts which 
he slew. 

One day, as he was returning homewards after having caught nothing 
at all in the forest, he observed a banyan tree standing on the verge of an 
open glade. ^‘Perhaps,” thought he, ^^there may be something here.” 
And he turned his face towards the banyan tree. Now the two brothers 
had just fed their mother with fruits, and were sitting behind her in the 
tree, when they saw the man coming. ^^Even if he sees our mother,” said 
they, *^what iku, he del” and they hid amongst the branches. Then this 
cruel man, as he came up to the tree and saw the mother monkey weak with 
age, and blind, thought to himself, **Why should I return empty-handed? 
I will shoot this she-monkey flrst !” [201] and lifted up his bow to shoot 
her. This the Bodhisatta saw, and said to his brother, " Jollikin, my dear, 
this man wants to shoot our mother ! I will save her life. When I am 
dead, do you take care of her.” So saying, down he came out of the tree^ 
and called out, 

man, don’t shoot my mother! she is blind, and weak for age. I 
will save her life; don’t kill her, but kill me instead!” and when the 
other had promised, he sat down in a place within bowshot. The hunter 
pitilessly -shot the Bodhisatta ; when he dropped, the man prepared his bow 
to shoot the mother monkey. Jollikin saw this, and thought to himself, 
’’Yon hunter wants to shoot my mother. Even if she only lives a day, 
she will have received the gift of life; I will give my life for hers.” 
Accordingly, down he came from the tree^ and said, 

** O man, don’t shoot my mother I I give my life for hers. Shoot me— 
take both us brothers, and quire our mover’s Itfel ’* The hunter consented, 
and Jollikin squatted down within bowdiot. The hunter shot this one 
too, and killed him— ” It will do for my children at home,” thought he— 
and he shot the mother too ; hung them all three on his carrying pole, and 
set his flme homewards. At that moment a thunderbolt fell upon the 
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honae of thia wicked men, and burnt up hia wife and two ehildien with the 
houae: nothing waa left but the roof the bamboo uprighta. 

A man met him at the entering in of the village, and told him of it. 
Sorrow for hia wife and diildren overcame him: down on the apot he 
dropped hia pde with the game, and hia bow, threw off hia garmenta, and 
nak^ he went homewarda, wailing with handa outatretohed. Then the 
bamboo uprighta broken and fell upon hia head, and emahed it. The earth 
yawned, flame roae ^m hell. Aa he waa being awallowed up in the 
earth, he thought upon hia maater'a warning: [202] *‘Then thia waa the 
that the Brahmin PtrSaarija gave mel” and lamenting he 
uttered theae atanma : — 

**1 call to mind my teaoher^a worda: ao thia waa what he meant ! 

Be oareflil you abovdd nothing do of which you mic^t repent 

**Whatever a man does, the same he in himaelf will find; 

The good man, good; and evil he that evil haa deaigned; 

And ao our deeaa are all like aeeda, and bring forth finiit in land.” 

Lamenting thua, he went down into the earth, and oame to life in the 
deptha of hell. 


When the Maater had ended thia diaooume^ by which he ahowed how in other 
daya, aa then, Devadatta had been harah, eru^ and meroileBa, he identified the 
Birth in theee words : ** In those days Devadatta waa the hunter, Sftriputta waa 
the fomoua teacher, Xnanda was Jollildn, the noble Lady Qotami waa the 
mother, and 1 waa the monkey Jolly.” 


No. m 


puTa-bhatta-jAtaxa. 

^Sanaur for hontmr^* efo.— Thia atoiy the Maater told in Jetavaoa, about a 
landed proprietor. 

Triioiticm haa it that onoe a landowner who waa a dtiaen of Sftvatthi did 
bualneaa with a landowner firom the oountij. [208] Taking hia wife wi^ him, 
he visited this m a n, his debtor; but the debtor averred that he could not p^. 
The other, in anger, set cmt for home without having brokmi his fast On m 
road, some people met him; and seeing how the man was. gave him 

Ibod, bidding hmi ahare it with hia wife. 
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When he oat thia. he gnid^ hie wlfii e eheie. So addmiing her he eekL 
** Wi^ thia la a well-known haunt of thievea, ao you had better go in front” 
'Having thua got rid of her. he ate all the ibod| and then dmwed her . the 
pot en^y, aaying— *'Look here^ wifel they gave me an empty potl” She 
gueaaea that he had eaten it all himarif. tid waa muoh annoyed. 

Aa they both paaaod hy the monaatery in Jetavana, they thouAt th^ would 
go into the pork and gn a drink of water. There aat the Maater, waiting 
on purpoae to aee them, nke a hunter on the trail, seated under the shade of hia 
pemimed odL He greeted them kin^, and aaki, *‘Lay Slater, ia your husband 
kind and loving?” love him, air,’^8he replied, ‘^but he does not love me; 
let alone other days, thia very day he was given a pot of food on the way, 
and gave not a bit to me^ but ate it all hnnaelf.” **Lay Sister, ao it hm 
always been— you loving mid kind, and he loveleas ; but when by the help of the 
wise be leama your worth, he will do you all honour.” Then, at her request, he 
told an old-world tala 


On a time, while Brahmadatta was king in Benares, the Bodhiaatta 
was the son of one of the king’s oourt On coming of age he became the 
king’s adviser in things temporal and apiritnal. It happened that the king 
waa afraid of hia son, lest he might iigure him; and sent him away. 
Taking hia wife, the son deputed from that city, and oaiAe to a village of 
Kftai, where he dwelt. By and by when the father died. Us son bearing 
of it set out to go back to Benuea; ^^that I may receive the kingdom 
wUch is my birthright,” said he. On hia way one gave Um a mess of 
pottage, saying, ** Eat^ and give to your wife alaa” But he gave her none, 
and did eat it all himself. [204] Thought die— A cruel man this, indeed!” 
and she was full of sorrow. 

When he had come to Benares^ and reoeived his kingdom, he made her 
the queen consort; but thinking — A little is enough for her,” he showed 
her no other consideration or honour, not so much as to ask her how 
she did. 

“This queen,” thought the Bodhiaatta, “serves the king well, and loves 
him ; but the king spends not a thought upon her. I will make Um show 
her respect and honour.” 

So he came to the queen, and made salutation, and stood aside. 
“What is it, dear sir?” she a^ked. 

“lady,” he asked, “how can we serve you? ought you not to give the 
old Fathers a pieoe of cloth or a didi of rioe?” 

“Dear sir, I never receive anything myself; what diall I give to 
you? When I received, did I not give? But now the king gives me 
nothing at all: let alone giving anything else^ as he was going along 
the road he received a bowl of rioe, as^ never gave me a bit — ^he ate it all 
himself” 

“ Well, madam, will you be able to say this in the king’s presence?” 

“ Ye%” she repUed. 
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**Ywy wdl then. To-daj, when I stand before the king, when I ask 
my question do you giTe the same answer : this very day will I make yonr 
goodness known.** So the. Bodhisatta went on before^ and stood in the 
king's pxesenoe. And she too went and stood near the king. 

Then said the Bodhisatta, “Madam, you are very orueL Ought you 
not to give the Bathers a pieoe of cloth or a dish of food 1 ’* And she 
made answer, “Good sir, I myself receive nothing from the king: what 
can 1 give to you t ** 

“Are yon not the queen consort I** quoth he. 

“Good sir,** said she, “what boots the place of a queen conaort^ when 
no respect is paid 1 What will the king give me nowf When he received 
a dish of rice on the road, [205] he gave me none, but ate it all himself.*’ 
And the Bodhisatta asked him, “Is it so, O king!” And the king 
assented. When the Bodhisatta saw that the king assented, “Then lady,” 
quoth he, “ why dwell here with the king after he has become unkindly f 
In the world, union without love is painful. While you dwell hero, loveless 
union with the king will bring you sorrow. These folk honour him that 
honours, and when one honours not— as soon as you see it, you should go 
elsewhither ; they that dwell in the world are many.” And he repeated 
the stansas following 

“Honour for honour, love for love is due: 

Do good to him who does the same to you: 

Observance breeds observance; but ’tis plain 
None need help him who will not help again. 

“Return neglect for negligenoe, nor stay 
To comfort him whose love is past away. 

The world is wide; and when the buds descry 
That, trees have lost their fruit— away they fly.” 

\ 

Hearing this, the king gave his queen aH honour; and from that time 
forward they dwelt together in friendship and harmony. 


[906] When the Master had ended this discourse, he declared the Truths, and 
identiflra the Birth at the oondluaion of the Truths the husband and wife 
entered on the Fruit of the First Path : — “ The husband and wife are tbe same 
in both c a ses, and the wise counsellor was I myself.” 
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No. 221 

KUMBHfLA^lTAKA. 

This stoiy the Master told at the Bamboo Grove, about 

Devadatta. 


“O Ape^ these virtues Ibur bring victory: 
Trutn, Wisdom, Self-oontrol, and Piety. 

Without these blessings is no victory — 
Truth, Wisdom, SelfHOontrol, and Piety.” 


No. 225. 


KHANTI-VA^J^ANA-JlTAKA 


** Thmre u a mar^” ete.— This story the Master told at Jetavana, about the 
king of Kosala. A veiy usefhl subordinate intrigued in the harem. Even 
though he knew the culprit, the king pocketed the afih>nt, because the fellow 
was useful, and tdd the Master of it. ^e Master said, ” Other kings in days 
long gone by have done the same j” and at his request, told the following story. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, a man of 
his court fell into an intrigue in the king's harem, and an attendant of this 
courtier did the same thing in the courtier’s house. The man could not 
endure to be thus affironted. So he led the other before the king, saying, 
<‘My lord, [207] I have a servant who does all manner of work, and he 
has made me a cuckold: what must I do with himi” and with the 
question he uttered this first verse following: — 

‘‘There is a man within my house, a seslous servant too; 

He has betrayed my trust, 0 Idngl Say— what am 1 to.do?” 
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On hearing thii^ the king uttered the aeoond verae : — 

"I too a Beahnis servant have; and here he etonde, indeed! 

Good men, 1 tmr, are rare enow: eo patienoe is mj rede.” 

The oDurtier saw that these words of the king were aimed at him ; and 
for the future durst do no wrong in the king’s house. And the servant 
likewise, haring oome to know that the matter had been told to the king, 
durst for the future do that thing no more. 


This disoourse ended, the Master identified the Birth : — I was the king of 
Benares.” And the oooiiier on this oooasion found out that the king had told of 
him to the Master, and never did such a thing again. 


No. 226. 


K0S17A-J1TAKA. 


(M)B] " Thtte tt a rime,” €tc . — A story told by the Master at Jetavana, about 
the mug of Kosala. This king started to quell a border rising at a bad season 
of the year. The droumstanoes have been described already^ The Master as 
before told the king a story. 


Once on a time^ the king of. Benares haring started for the field of war 
at an unseasonable time^ set up a camp in his park. At that time an Owl 
entered a Giidket of bamboos, and hid in it. There came a fiook of Crows : 
** We will catch him,” said they, ** so soon as he shall oome out.” And 
they compassed it around. Out he came before his time, nor did he wait 
un^ the sun should set; and tried to make his escape. The crows 
surrounded him, and pecked him with their beaks till he fell to the 
ground. The king asked the Bodhisatta: **Tell me, wise sir, why are 
the orows attacking this owlt ” And the Bodhisatta made answer, ** Thej 
that leave their dwelling before the right time, great king, foil into just 
waA miaeiy as thfo Therefore before the time one should not leave one’s 

1 See no. 176^ p. 51 above. 
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dwelling place.” And to make the matter clear, he uttered this pair of 
yeraes: 

There is a time for every thing: who forth from home will go 
One man or many, out of time, will aurdy meet some woe ; 

Ab did the Owl, unluclgr fowl! pecked dead by many a crow. 

‘‘Who maaters quite each rule and rite; who others’ weakness knows; 
Like wise owL^ he will happy be^ and conquer all his foes.” 

[209] When the king heard this, he turned back home again. 


This discourse ended, the ICaster identified the Birth: — ** Ananda was then 
the king, and the wise courtier Wes'! myself.” 


No. 227. 


qOtha-pI^a-jAtaka. 

WeU matched” etc . — This stoiy the Master told while dwelling at Jetayana, 
about one of the Brethren. 

There stood at that time, about three-quarters^ of a lei^e from Jetavana^ a 
market town, where a grmt deal of rice was distributed by ticket, and special 
meals were given. Here lived an inquisitive lout, who pestered the young men 
and novices who came to share in the distribution — [210] ** Who are for solid 
food? who for drink? who for moist food?” And he made those who could not 
answer feel ashamed, and they dreaded him so much that to that village they 
would not go. 

One day, a brother came to the ticket-hall, with the question, Any food fer 
distribution in such-and-such a village sir?” ‘*Yes, friend,” was the answer, 
but there^s a lubber here asking questions; if you can’t answer them, he abuses 
and reviles you. He is such a pest that nobody will so near the plaoa” ** Sir,” 
said the other, "give me an older on .the places and humble him, and make 
him modest, and so influence him that whenever he sees you alter this, he^ fed 
indined to run away.” 

The brothers agreed, and gero the necessary order. The man walked to our 
village, and at the gate of it he put on his roba The loafer spied him— was at 
him like a mad ram, with "Answer me a question, priest!” "Layman, let me 
go first about the village for my broth, and then come badr with it to the 
waiting hall.” 

When he returned with his m^ the man repeated his question. The 
brother answered, "Leave me to finish my'broth, to sweep the room, and to 

n 1 xi • XI- • t i 




in this very man’s himds, ^ said, "Corner now I’ll answer your question.” 


1 OSmOaddhaiftiiana'matU. It may possibly mean * an eighth.* 
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Then he led him outside the Tillafie, folded his outer robe^ put it on his shoulder, 
and taking the bowl from the other, stood waitins for hun to hepn. The man 
said, " Priest, answer me one question.” ^'Veiy ww, so I will,” said the brother; 
and with one blow he felled him to the ^und, bruised his eyes, beat him, 
dropped filth in his face, and went off, with these parting wow to frighten 
him, ^ If ever again you ask a question of any Brother who comes to this village^ 
I’ll see about it!” 

After this, he took to his heels at the mere sight of a Brother. 

By and bye all this became known among the Brotherhood. One day they 
were talking about it in the Hall of Truth: “Friend, I hear that Brother 
So-and-so dropped filth in the face of that loafor, and left him!” Tho Master 
came in, and wanted to know what they were all talking about as they sat 
there. They told him. Said he, “Brethren, this is not the first time this 
brother attacked the man with dirt, but he did just the same before.” Then he 
told them an old-world tale. 


[211] Once on a time, those citizens of the kingdoms of Afiga and 
Magadha who were travelling from one land to the other, used to stay in a 
house on the marches of the two kingdoms, and there they drank liquor and 
ate the flesh of fishes, and early in the morning they yoked their carts and 
went away. At the time when they came, a certain dung-beetle, led by the 
odour of dung, came to the place where they had drunken, and saw some 
liquor shed upon the ground, and for thirst he drank it, and returned to 
his lump of dung intoxicated. When he climbed upon it the moist dung 
gave way a little. “ The world cannot bear my weight 1 ” he bawled out. 
At that very instant a maddened Elephant came to the spot, and smelling 
the dung went back in disgust. The Beetle saw it “ Yon creature,” he 
thought, “ is afraid of me, and see how he runs away ! — I must fight with 
him 1” and so he challenged him in the first stanza : — 

“Well matched! for we are heroes both: here let us issue try: 

Turn back, turn b^k, friend Elephant! Why would you fear and fly? 

Let Magadha and Afiga see how great our bravery!” 

The Elephant listened, and heard the voice ; he turned back towards 
the Beetle, and said the second stanza, by way of rebuke : — 

“Non pede, longinquave manu, non dentibus utar: 

Stei^re, cui stercus cur% perisse decet” 

[212] And so, dropping a great piece of dung upon him, and making 
water, he killed him then and there; and scampered into the forest, 
trumpeting. 


When this discourse was ended, the Master identified the Birth :— “ In those 
days, this lout was the dung-beetle, the Brother in question was the elephant, 
and I was the tree-sprite who saw it all from that clump of trees.” 
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No. m 


KlMANlTA-JlTAKA. 


^^ThsrtA JortSy” etc . — ^This story the Master told at Jetavana about a brahmin 
named K&manlta. The circumstances will be explained in the Twelfth Book, and 
the KAma^fttaka^. 


[The king of Benares had two sons.] And of these two sons the elder 
went to Benares, and became king: the youngest was the viceroy. He 
that was king was given over to the desire of riches, and the lust of the 
flesh, and greedy of gain. 

At the time, the Bodhisatta was Sakka, king of the gods. And as he 
looked out upon India, and observed that the king of it was given 
over to these lusts, he said to himself, will chastise that king, and 
make him ashamed.” So taking the semblance of a young brahmin, he 
went to the king and looked at him. 

** What wants this young fellow 1 ” the king asked. 

Said he, Great king, I see three towns, prosperous, fertile, having 
elephants, horses, chaiiots and infantry in plenty, full of ornaments of gold 
and fine gold. These may be taken with a very small army. I have come 
hither to ofier to get them for you ! ” 

When shall we go, young man t ” asked the king. 

« To-morrow, Sire.” 

Then leave me now ; to-morrow early shall you go.” 

** Good, my king : hasten to prepare the army I ” And so saying [213] 
Sakka went back again to his own place. 

Next day the king caused the drum to beat, and an army to be made 
ready ; and having summoned his courtiers, he thus bespoke them : — 

“ Yesterday a young brahmin came and said that he would conquer for 
me three cities — XJttarapaiic&la, Indapatta, and Kekaka. Wherefore now 
we will flo along with that man and conquer those cities. Summon him* in 
allhastel” 

What place did you assign him, my lord, to dwell in f ” 

** 1 gave him no place to dwell in,” said the king. 

** But you gave him wherewith to pay for a lodging ? ” 


> No. i87. 
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** Nay, not even that” 

‘‘Then how shall we find him t” 

« Seek him in the streets of the city/’ said the king. 

They sought, but found him not So they came before the king, and 
told him, ** O king, we cannot see him.” 

Great sorrow fell upon the king. ** What ^ory has been snatched from 
me!” he groaned; his heart became hot^ his blood became disordered, 
dysentery attacked him, the physicians could not cure him. 

After the spaae of three or four days, Sakka meditated, and was ware 
of his illness. Said he, ** I will cure him : ” and in the semblance of a 
brahmin he went and stood at his door. He caused it to be told the king, 
** A brahmin physician is come to cure you.” 

On hearing it, the king answered, ** All the great physicians of the court 
have not been able to cure me. Give him a fee, and let him go.” 

Sakka listened, and made reply: want not even money for my 

lodging, nor will I take fee for my leechcrafh I will cure him : let the 
king see me I” 

‘‘Then let him come in,” said the king, on receiving this message. 
Then Sakka went in, and wishing victory to the king, sat on one side. 

** Are you going to cure me ?” the king asked. 

He replied, “Even so, my lord.” 

** Cure me, then 1” said the king. 

Very good. Sire. Tell me the symptoms of your disease, and how it 
came about^ — what you have eaten or drunken, to bring it on, or what you 
have heard or seen.” 

‘‘Dear friend, my disease was brought upon me by something that 1 
heard.” 

Then the other adced, ** What was it I” [214] 

**Dear Sir, them came a young brahmin who offered to win and give 
me power over three^ties : and I gave him neither lodging, nor where- 
withal to pay for one. He must have grown angry with me, and gone 
away to some other king. So when I bethought me how great glory had 
been snatched away from me, this disease came upon me ; cure^ if you can, 
this which has come upon me for my covetousness.” And to make the 
matter dear he uttered the first stann : — 

« Three forts, each builded high upon a mount, 

I want to take^ whose names I here recount 
And there is one thing fiirther that I need — 

Cure me, 0 brahmin, me the slave of greed!” 

Then Sakka said, king, by simples made with roots you cannot 


1 The names of Faff o&la, Kuxu, and Kekaka are gi^en. 
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be ouedf but you must be eared with the aimple of knowledge:” and he 
uttered the second Terse as follows : [215] 

“There aie^ who core the bite of a blade snake; 

The wise can heal the wounda that goblins make. 

The dave of greed no doctor can whole; 

What cure ia there for the soulf” 

So spake the great Being to explain his meaning, and he added this yet 
beyond : “O king^ what if you were to get those three cities, then while 
you reigned over these four dties, could you wear four pairs of robes at 
onoe^ eat out of four golden dishes, lie on four state beds f O king, 
one ought not to be mastered by desire. Desire is the root of all evil ; 
when desire is increased, he that cherishes her is cast into the eight great 
hells, and the sixteen lowest hells, and into all kinds and manner of misery.” 
So the great Being terrified the king with fear of hell and misery, and 
discoursed to him. And the king, by hearing his discourse, got rid of his 
heartbreak, and in a moment he became whole of hm disease. [216] And 
Sakka after giving him instruction, and establishing him in virtue, went 
away to the world of gods. And tiie king thenceforward gave alms and 
did good, and he passed away to fare according to his deserts. 


When this discourse was ended, the Master identified the Birth: — ^“Tho 
Brother who is a slave to his desires was at that time the king; and I myself 
was Sakka.” 


No. 229. 


PALiTI-jlTiKA. 


"Xo, mg dffhant.," Thi. rtoiy Um llMtcr toU at Jetavams about a 
mendicant, with vagrant tastes. 

He traferaed ^ triide of India for the pmpoee of aigoinib and found 
no <me to oontndkt him. AtlaathoMtasftrasMTatt^aiidaAad wthm 
aqy one theia who oould aigua with him. ^lepeopla .aid, "liMn ia One mo 
oould anoe with a thonaand anoh^— all-wi.^ ohief of men, the mi^7 
lord of wo foi^ wto boMS down all oppooHioik then ia no adrmaiy in aU 
India who oan diqmte with Him. As tho follows break upon the dsne^ 
■0 aU anamenti lieeak agaiiwt hfo foet, and are dalhed to apr^.” Thna thagr 
doMribod the quaUtiee BndUha. 
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** Where is he nowl” adked the mendicant He was at Jetavana^ they replied. 

Now 1*11 ffet up a disputation with him !” said the mendicant. So attended by a 
lam crowd he made hu way to J etavana. On seeing the gate towers of J etavana*, 
which Prince Jeta had built at a cost of ninety miUionsof money, he adced whether 
that was the palace where the Priest Qotama liTed. The gateway of it, they 
said. ‘*If this be the gateway, what will the dwdlins be Uker he cried. 
"Therms no end to the perfhmed chambers!” the people said. **Who could 
argue with such a priest as this?” he asked; and hurried off at once. 

The crowd riiouted for ioj^ and thronged into the park. What brii^ you 
here befor^our time?” aaKea the Master. They told him what had happened. 
Said h^ **lius is not the first time, laymen, that he hurried away at the mere 
sight of the mteway of mv dwriling. He did the same before.” And at their 
request, he tdd an old-world tale. 


[217] Once upon a time, it befel that the Bodhisatta reigned king in 
Takkasilft, of the realm of Qandh&ra, and Brahmadatta in Benares, 
Brahmadatta resolved to capture Takkasilft ; wherefore with a great host 
he set forth, and took up a position not far fh>m the city, and set his army 
in array : ** Here be the elephants, here the horses, the chariots here, and 
here the footmen : thus do ye charge and hurl with your weapons ; as the 
clouds pour forth rain, so pour ye forth a rain of arrows ! ” and he uttered 
this pair of stansas : — 

**Lo^ my elephants and hors^ like the storm-cloud in the sky! 

Lo^ my surging sea of chariots shooting arrow-spraj^ on high ! 

Lo^ my host <n warriors, striking sword in hand, with blow and thrust, 

Closing in upon the city, till their foes shall bite the dust! 

‘‘Rush against them— fidl upon them! shout the war-my— loudly sing! 

While the elephants in concert raise a clamorous trumpeting! 

As the thunder and the lightning flash and rumble in the sky. 

So be now your voice uplift in the loud long battle-cry!” 

[218] So cried the king. And he made his army march, and came 
before the gate of thp city ; and when he saw the towers on the city gate, 
he asked whether was that the king’s dwelling. ‘‘That,” said th^', 
“is the gate tower.” “If the gate tower be such as this, of what 
sort will the king’s palace be?” he asked. And they replied, “Like to 
Yejayanta, the palace of Sakka ! ” On hearing it, the king said, “With 
so glorious a king we shall never be able to fight ! ” And having seen no 
more than the tower set upon the city gate, he turned and fled away, and 
came again to Benares. 


This discourse ended, the Master identified the Birth: — “Our mendicant 
gadabout was then the king of Benares, and I was the king of Takkasilft 
myselfi” 

^ The Jetavana monastery is r^resenied on the Bh&rhut Stupa (Onnningham, 
pi. Lvn) ; for the gandhakuft, see pi. xzvin, fig. 3. 
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No. 230. 


DUnTA-PALiTl-JlTAXA. 

**Com^€8B are my hanntri^ 0 ^— [219] This stot/ the Master told whilst 
living at Jetavanai amnit this same gadabout mendicant 

At that time^ the Master, with a laige oompany round him, siting on the 
beautifblly adorned throne of the truth, upon a vermilion dais, was discoursing 
lilm a young lion roaring with a lion’s roar. The mendicant, seeing the Buddhaa 
form liKe the form of Imhma, his face like the glory of the full moon, and his 
forehead like a plate of gold, turned round where he had come^ in the midst of 
the crowd, and ran o^ saving, ** Who could overoome a man like this?” 

The crowd went in chase, then came back and told the Master. He said, 
** Not only now has this mendicant fled at the mere sight of my golden fime ; he 
did the same before.” And he told an old-world tale. 


Once on a time, the Bodhisatta was king in Benares, and in Takkasilft 
reigned a certain king of Gandhftra. This king, desiring to capture 
Benares, went and compassed the city about with a complete army of four 
divisions. And taking his stand at the city gate, he looked upon his 
army, and said he, *^Who shall be able to conquer so great an army 
as this?” and describing his army, he uttered the first stanza : — 

« Countless are my banners: rival none they own: 

Flocks of crows can never stem the rdllii^ sea— 

Never can the storm-blast beat a mountain down:— 

So, of all the living none can conquer me!” 

[220] Then the Bodhisatta disclosed his own glorious countenance, in 
fashion as the full moon ; and threatening him, thus spoke : ** Fool, babble 
not vainly 1 Now will I destroy your host, as a maddened elephant crushes 
a thicket of reeds ! ” and he repeated the second stanza : — 

"Fool! and hast thou never yet a rival found? 

Thou art hot with fover, if thou seekst to wound 
Solitary savage elephants like me! 

As they cram a reed-stalk so will 1 crush thee!” 

When the king of Gandhftra heard him threaten thua^ [221] he looked 
up, and beholding his wide forehead like a plate of gold, for fear of being 
captured himself he turned and ran away, and came again even unto his 
own city. 


Tliis discourse ended, the BCaster identified the Birth:— "The vagrant 
gadabout was at that time the long of Gandhftra, and the king of Benares was I 
myself.” 
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No. 231. 


upIhana-jAtaka. 


As when a pair of shoes^* sto , — ^This story the Master told in the Bamboo 
Grove, about Devadatta. The Brethren gathers together in the Hall of Truth, 
and b^;an to discuss the matter. Friend, Devadatta having repudiated his 
teacher, and become the foe and adversary of the Tathftgata, has oome to utter 
destruction.” The Master came in, and a^ed what they were talking about as 
they sat there. They told him. The Master said, “ Brethren, this is not the 
first time that Devadatta has repudiated his teacher, and become my enemy, 
and oome to utter destruction. The same thing happened before.” Then he 
told them an old-world tale. 


Onoe on a time, while Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the Bodhisatta 
was bom as the son of an elephant trainer. When he grew up, he was 
taught all the art of managing the elephant. And there came a young 
villager from Kfisi, and was taught of him. Now when the future Buddhas 
teach any, they do not give a niggardly dole of learning ; but according to 
their own knowledge so teach they, keeping nothing back. So this youth 
learnt all the branches of knowledge from the Bodhisatta, without omission ; 
and when he had learnt^ said he to his master : [222] 

** Master, I will go and serve the king.” 

‘‘Good, my son,” said he: and he went before the king, and told him 
how that a pupil of his would serve the king. Said the king, “ Good, let 
him serve me.” “Then do you know what fee to give!” says the 
Bodhisatta. 

“ A pupil of yours will not receive so much as you ; if you receive an 
hundred, he shall have fifty; if you receive two, to him shall one be given.” 
So the Bodhisatta went home, and told all this to his pupil. 

“Master,” said the youth, “all your knowledge do 1 know, piece for 
piece. If I shall have the like payment, 1 will serve the king ; but if not, 
then I will not serve him.” And this the Bodhisatta told to the king. 
Said the king, 

“ If the young man could do even as y;ou — if he is able to show skill 
for skill with you, he shall receive the like.” And the Bodhisatta told this 
to the pupil, and the pupil made answer, “Very good, I will.” “To- 
morrow,” said the king, “do you make exhibition of your skill” “Good, 
I will] let prodamation be made by beat of drum.” And the king 
caused it to be proclaimed, “To-morrow the master and the pupil will 
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make Bhow tqgetW tihdr skill in managing the elephant. To-moROW 
Irt all that widi to aee gather together in the oourt^rard of the palaea^ and 
see it.” 

“My pupil,” thouf^t the teacher to himaelf, “does not know all mj 
resonross.” So he diose an dephant, and in ime night he tanj^t him to do 
all things awiy. He taught him to bad: when bidden go forward, and to 
go on when tdd to back ; to lie down when bidden rise^ and to rise when 
Indden lie down; to drop when told to {dek njs and to pick up when told 
to drop. 

Next day mounting his elephant he came to the palace yard. And his 
pupil also was there^ mounted upon a beauUiul elephant. There was a 
great concourse of people. They both showed all their skilL But the 
Bodhisatta made his elephant reverse orders ; [223] “Go on I ” said he, 
and it backed; “Back!” and it ran forward; “Stand up I” and it lay 
down; “Lie!” and it stood up ; “Pick it up!” and the creature dnqpped 
it; « Drop it 1 ” and he picked it up. And the crowd cried, “ Qo to, you 
rascal 1 do not raise your voice against your master 1 You do not know 
your own measure, and you think you can match yourself against him I 
and they assailed him witli clods and staves, so that he gave up the ghost 
then and there. And the Bodhisatta came down from his elephant^ and 
approaching the king, addressed him thus — 

** 0 mighty king ! for their own good men get them taught ; but there 
was one to whom his learning brought misery with it| like an ill-made 
shoe;” and he uttered these two stanzas ; — 

‘‘As when a pair of shoes which one^has bought 
For help and comfort cause but mis^. 

Chafing the feet till they grow burning hot 
And inaking them to foiber by and bye: 

"Even so an underbred ignoble man, 

Having learnt all that he can learn from you, 

By your own teaching proves your very bmie^: 

The lowbred churl is like the ill-made shea” 

[224] The king was delighted, and heaped honours upon the Bodhisatta. 


When this duconrse was ended, the Master identified this Birth as foUows:— 
"Devadatta was the pupil, and I myself was the teacher.*’ 

^ The sohol. would take iam as for atUkumt ’*he hurts himaelf,** not "thee,” but 
this is hardly possible. The Tsrsss do not seem to fit the sUny my siaotly. 
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No. 232. 


yl^l-THO^^A-JlTAKA. 

Four own idoa^' etc . — This story the Master told while staying at Jetavana, 
about a young lady. 

She was the only daughter of a rich merchant of S&vatthi. She noticed that 
in her father’s house a g^t fuss was made over a fine bull, and asked her nurse 
what it meant “Who is this, nurse, that is honoured so?” The nurse replied 
that it was a right royal bull. 

Another day she was lookingfrom an upper storey down the street, when lo, 
she spied a hunchback. [225] Thought she, “ In the cow tribe, the leader has 
a hump. I suppose it s the same with men. That must be a right royal man, 
and I must go and be his humble follower.” So she sent her maid to say that 
the merchant’s daughter wished to join herself to him, and he was to wait for 
her in a certain spot She collected her treasures together, and disguising 
herself, left the mansion and went off with the hunchback. 

By and bye all this beciune known in the town and among the Brotherhood. 
In the Hall of Truth, brothers discussed its bearings : “ Friend, there is a 
merchant’s daughter who has eloped with a hunchback !” The Master came in, 
and asked what they were all talkihs about together. They told him. He 
replied, “ This is not the first time. Brethren, that she has fallen in love with a 
hunchback. She did the same before.” And he told them an old-world tale. 


Once on a time, while Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the Bodbisatta 
was bom of. a rich man’s family in a certain market town. When he 
came of age, he lived as a householder, and was blessed with sons and 
daughters, and for his son’s wife he chose the daughter of a rich citizen of 
Benares, and fixed the day. 

Now the girl saw in her home honour and reverence offered to a bull. 
She asked of her ht^se, “What is that?” — “A right royal bull,” said she. 
And afterward the gii^ saw a hunchback going through the street. “ That 
must be a right royal man ! ” thought she ; and taking with her the best 
of her belongings in a bundle, she went off with him. 

The Bodhisatta also, having a mind to fetch the girl home, set out for 
Benares with a great company ; and he travelled by the same road. 

The pair went along the road all night long. All night long the hunch- 
back was overcome with thirst; and at the sunrise, he was attacked by 
colic, and great pain came upon him. So he went off the road, dizzy with 
pain, and fell down, like a broken lute-stick, huddled together ; the girl too 
sat down at his feet The Bodhisatta observed her sitting at the hunch- 
back’s feet, and recognised her. Approaching, he talked with her, repeating 
the first stanza : [226] 

“Your own idea! this foolish man can’t move without a guide, 

This foolish hunchback ! ’tis not meet you should be by his side.” 
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And heftring his roioe, the girl answered by the second stansa : — 

I thought the crookback king of men, and loved him for his worth, — 
Who^ uke a lute with broken strings, lies huddled on the earth.” 

And when the Bodbisatta perceived that she had only followed him in 
disguise, he caused her to bathe, and adorned her, and took her into his 
can*iage and went to his homa 


When this discourse was ended, the Master identified the Birth: — **The girl 
is the same in both cases; and the merchant of Benares was I myself.” 


No. 233. 

vika^^aka-jAtaka. 


[227] Tke barb is in your backt” ete.— This story the Master told while 
dwriling in Jetavana, about a backsliding brother. 

He was brought into the Hall of Truth, and asked if he were really back- 
sliding; to which he replied yea When asked why, he replied ** Because of the 
quality of desire.” The Master said, ** Desire is like twy-barbed arrows for 
getting lodgement in the heart; once there, they kill, as the barbed arrows 
Jailed the crocodile.” Then he told them an old-world tala 


Once upon a time, the Bodhisatta was king of Benares, and a good king 
he waa One day he entered his park, and came to the side of a lake. 
And those who were clever with dance and song began to dance and to 
sing. The fish and tortoises, eager to hear the sound of song, flocked 
together and went along beside the king. And the king, seeing a mass 
of fish as long as a palm trunk, asked his courtiers, 

** Now why do these fish follow me) ” 

Said the courtiers, ** They are coming to ofiTer their services to their 
lord.” 

The king was pleased at this saying, that they were come to serve 
him, and ordered rice to be given to them regularly. At the time of 
feeding some of the fish came, and some did not ; and rice was wasted. 
They told the king of it. ** Henceforward,” said the king, **at the time for 
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the giving of rice let e dram be sounded; end et the sound of the drum, 
when the flodc togetheri give the food to them.*’ From thenceforth 
the feeder caused a drum to sound, and when they flocked together gave 
lice to the flsh. As they were gathered thus^ eating the food, came a 
crocodile and ate some of the flah. The feeder told the king. The king 
listened. ** When the crocodile is eating the fish,” said he, ^‘pieroe him 
with a harpoon, and capture him.” [228] 

"Good,” the man said. And he went aboard a boat, and so soon as 
the crocodile was come to eat the fish, he pierced him with a harpoon. It 
went into his back. Mad with pain, the crocodile went off with the 
harpoon. Perceiving that he was wounded, the feeder spake to him by 
this stansa : — 

"The barb is in your back, go where you may. 

The beat of dn^ calliDg my fish to feed, 

Brought you, punuinft greedy, on the way 
Which brought you Juo to your direst dcm” 

When the crocodile got to his own place, he died. 


To esplain this matter, the Master having become perfectly enlightened spake 
the second verse as follows : 

"Sow when the world tempts any man to sin 
Who knows no law but nis own will and wish, 

* He perishes amid his friends and kin. 

Even as the Crocodile that ate the fish.” 

[289] When this discourse was ended, the Master declared the Truths and 
identifiM the Birth:— at the conclusion of the Truths, the backsliding Brother 
reached the Fruit of the First Path: — ^‘’In those days I was the king of 
Benarea” ' 


No. 281 


ASrrlBHO-JlTAKA. 


"^ow ditire hat tfone^” ela— This story the Master told while staying at 
Jetavana, about a young gui 

Tradition tells us that a certain man at Sivattlm a servant of the Masters 
two chief disciples, had one beautiflil and happy daughter. When she grew 
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up^ she married into a fiunilj aa good aa her own. The husband, without 
consulting anjbodv. used to ei^oj him^f elsewhere at his own sweet will She 
took no notice of his disresp^; but inrited tbe two chief disciples, made them 
meaents. and listened to their preaching, until she reached the ]Aruit of the First 
Path. After this she spent all her time in the emoTment of the Path and the 
Fruit ; at last, thinking that as her husband dia not want her, there was no 
need for her to remain in the household, she determined to embrace the rriigious 
life. She informed her parents of her plan, carried it out, and became a 
saint 

Her story became known amonsst the Brotherhood; and one day they were 
discussing it in the Hall of Truth. ** Friend, the daughter of sucn and such 
a femily strives to attain the highest good. Ending that her husband did not 
care for her, she made rich presents to the chief disciples, listened to their 
preaching, and gained the Fruit of the First Path^ cuie took leave of her 
parents, became a religious, and then a saint. So, mend, the girl sought the 
nighest good.** 

While they were tflJking, the Master came in and asked what it was all 
about. They told him. He said, ** This is not the first time. Brethren, that she 


series the highest ; she did so in olden days as well.” 
tale. 


And he told an old-world 


Once on a time, when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was living as an ascetic, in the EEimalaya region; and he had 
cultivated the Faculties and the Attainments. Then the king of Benares, 
observing how magnifical was the pomp of his son Prince Brahmadatta, 
was filled with suspicion, and baniriied his son from the realm. 

[230] The youth with his wife Asitftbhfi made his way to Himalaya, 
and took up his abode in a hut of leaves, with fish to eat^ and all 
manner of wild fruits. He saw a woodland sprite, and became enamoured 
of her. *‘Her will I make my wife!” said he, and nought recking of 
ALsit&bhfi, he followed after her steps. His wife seeing that he followed 
after the sprite, was w:roth. The man cares nought for me,” she thought ; 
“what have 1 to do with himi” So riie came to the Bodhisatta, and 
did him reverence: she learnt what she must needs do to be initiated, 
and gazing at the mystic object, she developed the Faculties and the 
Attainments, bade the Bodhisatta farewell, and returning stood at the 
door of her hut of leaves. 

Now Brahmadatta followed the sprite, but saw not by what way die 
went; and baulked of his desire he set his face again for the hut. 
Asit&bhfi saw him coming, and rose up in the air; and poised upon a 
plane in the air of the colour of a precious stone, she said to him — 
“My young lord! ’tis through you that I have attained this eostatio 
bliss!” and she uttered the first stansa: — 

“Now desire has gone^ 

Thanks to you, and found its ending: 

Like a tude, once sawn, 

None can make it one by mending.” 
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So Baying, as he looked, die rose np and departed to another {daoe. 
And when she had gone^ he uttered the Beoond stanza, lamenting : — [231] 

‘‘Gieed that knows no stay. 

Lust, the senses all oonftising^ 

Steals our good away. 

Even as now my vm I*m losing.** 

And having made his moan in this stanza, he dwelt alone in the 
forest, and at his father’s death he received the sovereignty. 


After this disoourse was ended, the Master identified the Birth: — **These 
two people were then the prince, and princess, and I was the hermit” 


No. 236. 


vaccha-naxha-jAtaka. 


in the world are rweet^* etc , — ^This story the Master told at Jetavana, 
about Boja the Mallian. 

We learn that this man, who was a lay friend of Ananda’s, sent the Elder a 
message that he should come to him. Toe Elder took leave of the Blaster, and 
went. He served the Elder with all sorts of food, and sat down on one side, 
engaging him in a pleasant oonversation. Then he offered the Elder a share or 
his house, tempting him by the five channels of desira “ Anan<^ Sir, I have at 
home gmt store cl livaand dead stock. I will divide it and give you half: let 
us live in one house tourer 1” The Elder declared to him the suffering which 
is involved in desire; then rose from his seat, and returned to the monastezy. 

When the Blaster asked whether he had seen Boja, he replied that he had. 
** What did he say to you?” **Sir, Boja invited me to return to the world; then 
I explained to him the suffering involved in desires and the worldly life.” The 
Master said, “Ananda, this is not the first time that Boja the Blallian has 
invited anchorites to return to the world ; he did the same bmore;” and then, at 
his request, he told a story of the olden time. 


[232] Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was one of a family of brahmins who lived in a certain market 
toi^ Ooming to years, he took up the religious life, and dwelt for a 
long time amid the Himalayas. 

He went to Benares to purchase salt and seasoning, and abode in the 
king’s grounds ; next day he entered Benares. 
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Now a oertain rich man of the plaoe^ pleased at his behaviour, took 
him home, gave him to eat, and receivmg his promise to abide with him, 
caused him to dwell in the garden and attended to his wants. And they 
conceived a friendship each for the other. 

One day, the rich man, by reason of his love and friendship for the 
Bodhisatta, thought this within himself: ‘‘The life of an ascetio is 
unhappy. I will persuade my friend Yacchanakha to unfrock himself; I 
will part my wealth in two, and give half to him, and we both will dwell 
together.** So one day, when the meal was done, he spake sweetly to his 
friend and said — 

''Good Yacchanakha, unhappy is the hermit’s life; ’tis pleasant to 
live in a house. Ck>me now, let us both together take our pleasure as we 
will.** So sajdng, he uttered the first stansa : — 

“ Houses in the world are sweet. 

Full of food, and frill of treasure; 

There you have your fill of meat— 

Eating, drinking at your pleasuTa” 

The Bodhisatta on hearing him, thus replied: “Gk)od Sir, from 
ignorance you have become greedy in desire, and call the householders 
life good, and the life of the ascetio bad; listen now, and I will tell 
you how bad is the householders life;** and he uttered the second 
stanza; [233] 

**He that hath houses peace can never know, 

He lies and cheats, he must deal many a blow 

On others’ shoulders; nought this fault can cure: 

Then who into a house would willing go?” 

With these words the great Buddha told the defects of a householder’s 
life, and went into the garden again. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, be identified the Birth Boja 
the Mallian was the Benares merchant^ and I was Vacchanakha the mendicant” 
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BAKA-JlTAKA.. 

**Se$ that hpiee-bam bird/* etc , — This story the Master told while staying in 
Jetavana, about a hypocrite. When he was brought before the Mastei^ the 
Master said, **Brethren, he was a hypocrite of old just as he is now,” and told 
the fdUowing story. 
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[234] Once on a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta became a Fish in a certain pond in the Himalaya r^on, and a 
great shoal went with him. Now a Crane desired to eat the fish. So in 
a place near the pond he di*ooped his head, and spread out his wings, and 
looked vacantly, vacantly at the fish, waiting till they were off their 
guard At the same moment the Bodhisatta with his shoal came to that 
place in search of food. And the shoal of fish on seeing the crane uttered 
the first stanza : — 

“See that twice-bom* bird, how white— 

Like a water-lily seeming; 

Wings outspread to left and right — 

0^ how pious! dreaming, dreaming!” 

Then the Bodhisatta looked, and uttered the second stanza : — 

“What he is ye do not know. 

Or you would not sing his praises. 

He is our most treacherous foe; 

That is why no wing he raises.” 

Thereupon the fish splashed in the water and drove the crane away. 


When this discourse was ended, the Master identified the Birth: — “This 
hypocrite was the Crane, and I was the chief of the shoal of fish.” 
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sAketa-jAtaka. 


“ Why are hearte cold" eic . — This sto^ the Master told during a stay near 
Sftketa, about a brahmin named SSketa. Both the circumstances mat suggested 
the story and the story its^ have already been given in the First Book*. 


^ “ A erane’s sleep “ is an Indian proTsrb for tridkesy. 

* dijo is used of a bird as bom in the egg and firom the egg- It Is also applied to 
Brahmins, and so oonyeys an additional notion of piety. 

* Ko. 68. 
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[235].. .And when the Tathigata had gone to the monasteiji the 
Broker asked, *‘How, Sir, did the love begin f” and repeated the first 
stanza: — 


*‘Why are hearts oold to one — 0 Buddha, tdl! — 
And love another so exceeding 


The Master explained the nature of love by the second stanza : — 

** Those love they who in other lives were dear, 

Aa sure as grows the lotus in the mere.” 

After this discourse was ended, the Master identified the Birth: — "These 
two people were the brahmin and his wife in the story ; and I was their son.” 
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EKAPADA-JlTAKA. 


[236] " Tdl me one word” arc.— This story the Master told in Jetavana, about 
a certain landowner. 

We are told that there was a landowner who lived at Sftvatthi. One day, his 
son sitting on his hip asked him what is called the " Door ^ ” question. He 
replied, "That question requires a Buddha; nobody dse can answer it.” So he 
took his son to Jetavana, and saluted the Master. "Sir,” said h& "as my son 
sat on my hip, he asked me the question called the ‘Door.’ I didn't know the 
answer, so here I am to ask you to give it.” Said the Master, "This is not tho 
firat time, layman, that the lad has oeen a sedcer after the way to fusoomplish 
his ends, and askra wise men this question ; he did so before^ and wise men in 
olden days gave him the answer; but by reason of the dininesB caused 
re-birth, he luui foigotten it” And at his request the. Master told a tale of the 
olden time. 


Once upon a time, when Brabmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta came into this world as a rich merchant’s son. He grew up, 
and when in oonrse of time the father died, he took his father^s place as a 
merchant 


^ This question retersd to the 


of entering on the Paths. 
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And his sod, a young boy, sitting on his hip, asked him a question. 
** Father,” said he, **tell me a thing in one word which embraces a wide 
range of meaning;” and he repeated the first stansa : — 

"Tell me one word that all things comprehends: 

By what, in short, can we attain our ends?” 

His father replied with the second : — 

" One thing for all things precious — ^that is skill : 

Add virtue and add patience^ and you will 
Do good to friends and to your foes do ill.” 

[237] Thus did the Bodhisatta answer his son's question. The son 
used the way which his father pointed out to accomplish his purposes, and 
by and bye he passed away to fare according to his deserts. 


When this discourse was ended, the Master declared the Truths and identified 
the Birth : — at the conclusion of the Truths father and son reached the Fruit of 
the First Path: — "This man was then the son, and I was the merchant of 
Benares myselfiV 


No. 239. 

harita-mAta-jAtaka. 


" When 1 %eae in their ca^e^^ etc , — This story the Master told while dwelling in 
the Bamboo-grove, about Ajfttasattu. 

MahA-Kosala, the king of Kosala’s father, when he married his daughter 
to king Bimbis&i^ had given her a village in K&si for bath-money. After Alftta- 
sattu murdered Bimbisftra, his father, the queen very soon died of love for him. 
Even after his mother's death, Ajfttasattu still enjoyed the revenues of this 
village. But the king of Kosala determined that no parricide should have a 
village which was his by right of inheritance, and made war upon him. Some- 
times the uncle got the best of it, and sometimes the nephew. And when 
Ajfttasattu was victor, he raised his banner and marched through the country 
back to his capital in triumph; but when he lost, all downcast he returned 
without letting any one know. 

It hapTOnra on a day that the Brethren sat talking about it in the Hall of 
Truth. "rViend” — so one would say — "Ajfttasattu is delighted when he beats 
his uncle, and when he loses he is cast down.” The Master, entering the Hall, 
asked what they were discussing this time ; [238] and they told biin. He said, 
"Brethren, this is not the first time that the man has been happy when he 
conquered, and miserable when he did not.” And he told them an old-world 
tale. 
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Onoe upon a tim^ when Brahmadatta was king of BenareSi the Bodhi- 
satta became a Oreen Frog. At the time people set wicker cages in all 
pits and holes of the rivers, to catch fish withal. In one cage were a large 
number of fish. And a Water-snake, eating fish, went into the trap him- 
self. A number of the fish thronging together fell to biting him, until 
he was covered with blood. Seeing no help for it, in fear of his life he 
slipped out of the mouth of the cage, and lay down full of pain on the 
edge of the water. At the same moment, the Green Frog took a leap and 
fell into the mouth of the trap. The Snake, not knowing to whom he 
could appeal, asked the Frog that he saw there in the trap — Friend 
you pleased with the behaviour of yonder Fishr’ and he uttered 
the first stanza : — 

**When I was in their cage, the fish did bite 
Me, though a snake. Green Frog, does that seem right)” 

.. Then the Frog answered him, “Yes, friend Snake, it does: why not) 
if you eat fish which get into your demesne, [239] the fish eat you when 
you get into theirs. In his own place, and district, and feeding ground no 
one is weak.” So saying, he uttered the second stanza : — 

“ Men rob as long as they can comply it ; 

And when they cannot-~why, the niter’s bit!” 

The Bodhisatta having pronounced his opinion, all the fish observing 
the Snake’s weakness, cried, “ Let us seize our foe !” and came out of the 
cage, and did him to death then and there, and then departed. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he identified the Birth: — 
“ Aj&tasattu was the Water-snake, and the Green Frog was I.” 


No. 240. 

MAHAP1^0ALA-JITAKA^ 

“ The YelUm King^^' etc , — This stoiy the Master told at the Jetavana Park, 
about Devadatta the heretic. 

Devadatta for nine months had tried to compass the destruction of the 
fiiture Buddha, and had sunk down into the earth by the gateway of Jetavana. 


^ Folk-Lore Journal^ iii. 126. 
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Then they that dwelt at Jetayana and in all the country round about were 
delighted, saying, ** Devadatta the enemy of Buddha has swallowed up in 
the earth: the adversaiy is slain, and the Master has become perfeo^ en- 
lightened !” [240] And bearing these words spoken many a time and oft, the 
people of all the continent of India, and all the goblins, and living creatures, and 
gods were delighted likewise. One day, all the brethren were ^king tog^her 
in the Hall of Truth, and thus would they say: “Brother, since Devadatta 
sank into the earth, what a number of people are glad, saying, Devadatta is 
swallowed up by the earth!” The Teacher entered, and asked, “What are ye 
all talking about here, brethren?” They told him. Then said he, “This is not 
the first time, 0 brethren, that multitudes have rejoiced and laughed aloud at 
the death of Devadatta. Lone am they rejoiced and laughed as they do now.” 
And he told them an old-world t^e. 


Once upon a time reigned at Benares a wicked and unjust king named 
Maha-pingala, the Great Yellow King, who did sinfully after his own will 
and pleasure. With taxes and fines, and many mutilations' and robberies, 
he crushed the folk as it were sugar-cane in a mill ; he was cruel, fierce, 
ferocious. For other people he had not a grain of pity ; at home he was 
harsh and implacable towards his wives, his sons and daughters, to his 
brahmin courtiers and the householders of the country. He was like a 
speck of dust that falls in the eye, like gravel in the broth, like a thorn 
sticking in the heel. 

Now the Bodhisatta was a son of king Mah&-pingala. After this king 
had reigned for a long time, he died. When he died all the citizens of 
Benares were oveijoyed and laughed a great laugh ; they burnt his body 
with a thousand cartloads of logs, and quenched the place of burning with 
thousands of jars of water, and consecrated the Bodhisatta to be king : 
they caused a drum of rejoicing to beat about the streets, for joy that they 
had got them a righteous king. They raised flags and banners, and decked 
out the city ; at eve^ door was set a pavilion, and scattering parched 
com and flowers, they sat them down upon the decorated platforms under 
fine canopies, and did eat and drink. The Bodhisatta himself sat upon a 
fine divan [241] on a great raised dais, in great magnificence, with a white 
parasol stretched above him. The courtiers and householders, the citizens 
and the doorkeepers stood around their king. 

But one doorkeeper, standing not far from the king, was sighing and 
sobbing. “Good Porter,” said the Bodhisatta, observing him, *^all the 
people are making merry for joy that my father is dead, but you stand 
weeping. Gome, was my father good and kind to you?” And with the 
question he uttered the first stanza : — 

^ -yofnyAaika^pafidd^aaansfta 1 take to mean ' the taUag away of legs, money, etc.’ 
PosaiUy Joibyhd (taking it independently) may mean something 1^ * boot * or ' stoeka,' 
bnt I ean find no authority for this. 
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“Tho Yellow King was crud to all men; 

Now he is dead, all freely breathe again. 

Was he, the ^llow-ejed, so very dear? 

Or, Porter, why do you stand weeping here?*' 

The man heard, and answered: am not weeping for sorrow that 

Pi&gala is dead. My head would be glad enough. For King Fiiigala, 
every time he came down from the palace, or went up into it, would give 
me eight blows over the head with his fist, like the blows of a blacksmith's 
hammer. So when he goes down to the other world, he will deal eight 
blows on the head of Yama, the gatekeeper of hell, as though he were 
striking me. Then the people there will cry — He is too cruel for us 1 and 
will send him up again. And I fear he will come and deal fisticuffs on 
my head again, and that is why I weep." To explain the matter he 
uttered the second stanza : — [242] 

**The Yellow King was anything but dear; 

It is his coming back again I fear. 

What if he beat the king of Death, and then 

The king of Deatli should send him bock again?" 

Then said the Bodhisatta : ** That king has been burnt with a thousand 
cartloads of wood; the place of his burning has been soaked with water 
from thousands of pitchers, and the ground has been dug up all round ; 
beings that have gone to the other world, except by force of fate^ do not 
return to the same bodily shape as they had before ; do not be afraid !" 
and to comfort him, he repeated the following stanza : — 

“Thousands of loads of wood have burnt him quite, 

Thousands of pitchers quenched what still did bum; 

The earth is dug about to left and right— 

Fear not— the king will never more return. 

After that, the porter took comfort. And the Bodhisatta ruled in 
righteousness; and after giving gifts and" doing other good acts, he passed 
away to fare according to his deserts. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he identified the Birth:- 
“Devadatta was Pingada ; and his son was I myself." 

^ Beading aMatra goHvoMa ^ ' ezoept by the power of re-birfh.’ 
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SABBADlTHA-JlTAKA. 

“ Even 09 the Jackal,” etc. This story the Master told while staying in the 
Bamboo-mve, about Devadatta. 

Devaantta, having won favour in the eyes of Aj&tasattu, yet could not make 
the refute and support which he received last any time. Ever since they saw 
the miracle^ done when Nidftgiri was sent against him, the reputation and 
receipts of Devadatta began to Fall off. [243] 

So one day, the Brethren were all talking about it in the Hall of 'fruth : 
** Friend, Devadatta managed to get reputation and support, yet could not keep 
it up. This hap^ned in olden days in just the same way." And then he told 
them an old-world tale. 


Once upon a time, Brahmadatta was king of Benares, and the Bodhi- 
satta was his chaplain; and he had mastered the three Vedas and the 
eighteen branches of knowledge. He knew the spell entitled ' Of subduing 
the World.’ (Now this spell is one which involves religious meditation.) 

One day, the Bodhisatta thought that he would recite this spell ; so he 
sat down in a place apart upon a flat stone, and there went through his 
reciting of it. It is said tl^t this spell could be taught to no one without 
use of a special rite; for which reason he recited it in the place just 
described. It so happened that a Jackal lying in a hole heard the spell at 
the time that he was reciting it, and got it by heart. We are told that 
this jackal in a pi^vious existence had been some brahmin who had learnt 
the charm *Of subdmng the World.’ 

The Bodhisatta ended his recitation, and rose up, saying — “Surely 
I have that spell by heart now.” Then the Jackal arose out of his hole, 
and cried — “ Ho, brahmin ! I have learnt the spell better than you 
know it yourself ! ” and off he ran. The Bodhisatta set off in chase, and 
followed some way, crying — “ Yon jackal will do a great mischief — catch 
him, catch him ! ” But the jackal got clear off into the forest 

The Jackal found a she-jackal, and gave her a little nip upon the body. 
“What is it, master?” she asked. “Do you know me,” he asked, “or do 
you not? ” “*I do not know you.” He repeated the spell, and thus had 

1 Folk-Lore Jourtial, iv. 60. 

* A great elephant was let loose for the purpose of destroying the Buddha, but only 
did him reverenoe: CuUavagga, vii. 8. 11 (fif. B. S., Vinaya TexU, iii. 247); Hardy, 
Manual of Buddhiem, p. 820 ; Milinda-paHha iv. 4. 80 (trana in 8. B. E., i. 3M). 

’ Perhaps ajSnSmi “ 1 do know yon.” 
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under his orders several hundreds of jaokals, and gathered round him 
all the elephants and horses, lions and tigers, swine and deer, and all 
other fourfooted creatures; [244] and their king he became, under the 
title of Babbad&tha, or Alltusk, and a shejackal he made his consort. On 
the back of two elephants stood a lion, and on the lion’s back sat 
Sabbad&tha, the jackal king, along with his consort the she-jackal ; and 
great honour was paid to them. 

Now the Jackal was tempted by his great honour, and became puffed 
up with pride, and he resolved to capture the kingdom of Benares. So 
with all the fourfooted creatures in his train, he came to a place near to 
Benares. His host covered twelve leagues of ground. From his position 
there he sent a message to the king, Give up your kingdom, or fight for 
it.” The dtisens of Benares, smitten with terror, shut dose their gates 
and stayed within. 

Then the Bodhisatta drew near the king, and said to him, “ Fear not, 
mighty king! leave me the task of fighting with the jackal king, 
Sabbad&tha. Except only me, no one is able to fight with him at all.” 
Thus he gave heart to the king and the citizena will ask him at 
once,” he went on, ” what he will do in order to take the city.” So he 
mounted the tower over one of the gates, and cried out — Sabbad&tha, 
what will you do to get possession of this realm t ” 

** I will cause the lions to roar, and with the roaring I will frighten 
the multitude : thus will I take it !” 

” Oh, that’s it,” thought the Bodhisatta, and down he came from the 
tower. He made proclamation by beat of drum that all the dwellers 
in the great city of Benares, over all its twelve leagues, must stop up their 
ears with flour. The multitude heard the command; they stopped up 
their own ears with flour, so that they could not hear each other s|)eak : — 
nay, they even did the same to their cats and other animals. 

Then the Bodhisatta went up a second time into the tower, and cried 
out ” Sabbada^a 1 ” 

** What is it. Brahmin 1 ” quoth he. 

” How will you take this realm t ” he asked. 

” I will cause the lions to roar, and I will frighten the people, and 
destroy them ; thus will I take it ! ” he said. 

** You will not be able to make the lions roar ; these noble lions, with 
their tawny paws and shaggy manes, will never do the bidding of an old 
jackal like you ! ” 

The jackal, stubborn with pride, [245] answered, ” Not only will the 
other lions obey me, but I’ll even make this one, upon whose back 1 sit, 
roar alone I ” 

Very well,” said the Bodhisatta, ” do it if you can.” 

So he tapped with his foot on tiie lion which he sat upon, to roar. 
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And the lion leetiog his mouth upon the Eiephanf s temple, roared thrice, 
without any manner of doubt The elephants were terrified and dropped 
the Jackal down at their feet ; they trampled upon his head and onished it 
to atoms. Then and there SablMd&tha perished. And the elephants, 
hearing the roar of the lion, were frightened to death, and wounding one 
another, they all perished there. The rest of the creatures, deer and 
swine, down to the hares and oats, perished then and there, all except the 
lions ; and these ran off and took to the woods. There was a heap of 
carcases covering the ground for twelve leagues. 

The Bodhisatta came down from the tower, and had the gates of the 
city thrown open. By beat of drum he caused proclamation to be made 
throughout the city : ** Let all the people take the flour from out of their 
ears, and they that desire meat, meat let them take I *’ The people all ate 
what meat they could fresh, and the rest they dried and preserved. 

It was at .this time, according to tradition, that people first began to 
dry meat. 


The Master having finished this discourse, identified the Birth by the following 
verses, full of divine wisdom 

**£v6n as the Jackal, stiff with pride, 

Craved for a mighty host on every side, 

And all toothed creatures came 
Flocking around, until he won great fame: 

**£ven so the man who is supplied 
With a great host of men on every side, 

As great renown has he 
As had the Jackal in his sovranty.” 

[246] In those ^ys Devadatta was the Jackal, Ananda was the king, and 1 
was the chaplain.” 


No. 242. 


sunakha-jAtaka. 


^FoolM Dog" ete. This story the Master told whilst living in Jetavana, 
about a dog that used to be fad in the resting hall by the Ambala tower. 

It is sMd that from a pmipy this dog had been kept there and fed in some 
watar^airiers. In oourse ot time it grew up there to be a big dog. Once a 
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villager happened to see him ; and he bought him from the wate^oarri6ra for an 
upper garment and a rupee; then, faatemng him to a chain, led the d<« away. 
The dug was led awa^, unresisting, maldi^ no sound, and followed and Mowm 
the new master, eating whatever was offered. ‘*He’s fond of me, no doubt,” 
thought the man ; and let him free from the chain. No sooner did the dpg find 
himself free, than off he went, and never stopped until he came back to the 
place he started from. 

Seeing him, the Brethren guessed what had happened ; and in the evening, 
when they were gathered in the Hall of Truth, they be^n talking about it 
“Friend— here’s the dog back again in our resting hall! how clever he must 
have been, to get rid <n his chain I No sooner free, than back he ran !” The 
Master, entering, asked what they were all talking about as they sat together. 
They told him. He rejoined, “ Brethren, this is not the first time our dog was 
clever at getting rid of his chain ; he was just the same before.” And he told 
them an old-world tale. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom in a rich family of the kingdom of K&si ; and when 
he grew up, he set up a house of his own. There was a man in Benares 
who had a dog which had been fed on rice till it grew fat. [247] And a 
certain villager who had come to Benares saw the dog ; and to the owner 
he gave a fine garment and a piece of money for the dog, which he led off 
bound by a strap. Arrived at the outskirts of a forest, he entered a hut, 
tied up the dog, and lay down to sleep. At that moment the Bodhisatta 
entered the forest on some errand, and beheld the dog made fiut by a 
thong ; whereat he uttered the first stanza : — 

“Foolish Dog! why don’t vou bite 
Through that strap that holds vou tight ? 

In a trice you would be free, 

Scampering off merrily!” 

On hearing this stanza, the Dog uttered the second : — 

“ Resolute— determined, 1 
Wait my opportunity; 

Careful watch and ward I keep 
Till the people are asleep.” 

So spake he ; and when the company were asleep, he gnawed through 
the strap, and returned to his master’s house in great glee. 


^ When this discourse was ended, the Master identified the Birth:— 
ie d^ are the same, and 1 was the wise man.” 
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QUTTILA-JlTAKA. 


had a wifU This stofj the Master told in the Bamboo-grove, 

about Devadatta. 

On this occasion the Brethren said to Devadatta: **Friend Devadatta, the 
Supreme Buddha is jour teacher ; of him jou learnt the Three Pifakas and how 
to produce the Four kinds of Eostasv; jou reaJlj should not act the enemy to 
your own teacher!" Devadatta repura: "Why, fHends,— Gotama the As<^ic 
my teacher? Not a bit: was it not by my own power that I learnt the Three 
Pi^akas, and produced the Four Ecstasies?" He refiised to acknowledge his 
teacher. 

The Brethren fell a-talking of this in the Hall of Truth. "Friend ! Deva- 
datta repudiates his teacher! he has become an enemy of the Supreme Buddha I 
and what a miserable fiite has befallen him 1" In came the MasUur, and enquired 
what they were all talking of tomther. They told him. "Ah, Brethren," said 
he, " this is not the first time that Devadatta has repudiated his teacher, and 
shown Umself my enemy, and come to a miserable end. It was just the same 
befora" And then he told the following stoiy. 


Onoe upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom in a musician’s family. His name was Master 
Guttila. When he grew up, he mastered all the branches of music, and 
under the name of Guttila the Musician he became the chief of his kind in 
all India. He married no wife, but maintained his blind parents ^ 

At that time cei^tain traders of Benares made a journey to XJjjeni for 
trade. A holiday was proclaimed; they all clubbed together; they pro- 
cured scents and perfumes and ointments, and all manner of foods and 
meats. " Pay the hire,” they cried, "and fetch a musician! ” 

It happened that at ^e time a certain Mfisila [249] was the chief 
musician in Ujjeni Him they sent for, and made him their musician. 
Mfisila was a player on the lute ; and he tuned his lute up to the highest 
key, to play upon. But they knew the playing of Guttila the Musician, 
and his music seemed to them like scratching on a mat. So not one of 
them showed pleasure. When Mfisila saw that they expressed no pleasure, 
he said to himself — " Too sharp, I suppose,” and tuning his lute down to 
the middle tone, he played it so. Still they sat indifferent Then thought 
he, "I suppose they know nothing about it;” and making as though he 

^ Gnttlls is one of the four men who " even in their earthly bodies attained to glmy 
in the dty of the gods." Milinda, iv. 8. 95 (trans. in S. B. B., il 145). 
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too were ignorant, he played with the atringe all looae. As before, they 
made no sign. Then MOaila asked them, “ Gk>od merchants, why do you 
not like my playing 1 

** Whatl are you playing) ” cried they. ** We imagined that yon must 
be tuning up.” 

** Why, do you know any better musician/* he asked, *<or are you too 
ignorant to like my playing ) *’ 

Said the merchants, “ We have heard the mimic of Guttila the 
Musician, at Benares j and yours sounds like women crooning to soothe 
their babies.’* 

'^Here, take your money back/* said he, don’t want it Only 
when you go to Benares, please take me with you.” 

They agreed, and took him back to Benares with them ; they pointed 
out the dwelling of Guttila, and departed every man to his own 
house. 

Musila entered the Bodhisatta’s dwelling; he saw his beautifhl lute 
where it stood, tied up : he took it down, and played upon it. At this the 
old parents, who could not see him because they were blind, [250] cried 
out — 

** The mice are gnawing at the lute ! Shool shool the rats are biting 
the lute to pieces t ** 

At once Mllsila put down the lute, and greeted the old folks. 

** Where do you come from)** asked they. 

He replied, ** 1 come from Ujjeni to learn at the feet of the teacher.” 

**Oh, all right,** said they. He asked where the teacher was. 

**He is out, father; but he will be back to-day,** came the answer. 
Masila sat down and waited until he came ; then after some friendly words, 
he told his errand. Now the BodhUatta was skilled in divining from the 
lineaments of the body. He perceived that this was not a good man ; so 
he refused. ** Go, my son, this art is not for you.” MOsila clasped the 
feet of the Bodhisatta’s parents, to help his suit, and prayed them — 
‘*Make him teach me!** Again and again his parents besought the Bodhi- 
satta to do so ; until he could not stand it any longer, and did as he was 
asked. And MUsila went along with the Bodhisatta into the king’s 
palace. 

** Who is this, master t ” asked the king, on seeing him. 

**A pupil of mine, great kingl” was the reply. 

By and bye he got the ear of the king. 

Now the Bodhisatta did not stint his knowledge, but taught his pupil 
everything which he knew himself. This done^ he said, ** Your knowledge 
is now perfect.” 

Thought Masila, ** I have now masteredn my art This city of Benares 
is the chief city in all India. My teacher is old ; here therefore must I 
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Btay.'* So he said to hie teacher, ** Sir, 1 would serve the king.'* **Qood, 
m 7 son,” replied he^ will tell the king of it.” 

He came before the king, and sdd, ** Mj pupil is wishful to serve your 
Highness. Fix what his fee shall ba” 

The king answered, *'His fee shall be the half of yours.” And he 
came and told it to MQsila. Mdsila said, ** If I receive the same as you, 1 
will serve; but if oot» then I will not serve him.” [251] 

** Whyf” ‘*Say ; do I not know all that you know!" ** Yes, you do.” 
**Then why does he offer me the half!” 

The Bodhisatta informed the king what had passed. The king said, 

** If he is as perfect in his art as you, he shall receive the ssme as you 
do.” This saying of the king the Bodhisatta told to his pupil. The 
pupil consented to the bargain ; and the king, being informed of this, 
replied — *'Yeiy good. What day will yon compete togethert” **Be it 
the seventh day from this, O king.” 

The king sent for Miisila. ** I understand that you are ready to try 
issue with your master I ” 

Yes, your Majesty,” was the reply. 

The king would have dissuaded him. ** Don't do it,” said he, ** there 
should be never rivaliy between master and pupil” 

** Hold, O king 1 ” cried he — ** yes, let there be a meeting between me 
and my teacher on the seventh day ; we shall know which of us is master 
of his art.” 

So the king agreed; and he sent the drum beating round the dty with 
this notice : — ” Oyez 1 on the seventh day Quttila the Teacher, and MCLsila 
the Pupil, will meet at the door of the royal palace, to show their skill. 
Let the people assemble from the city, and see their skill 1 ” 

The Bodhisatta thought within himself, ^^This Mtlsila is young and 
fresh, I am old and niy strength is gone. What an old man does will not 
prosper. If my pupil is beaten*, there is no great credit in that. If he 
beats me, death in the woods is better than the shame which will be my 
portion.” So to the woods he went^ but he kept returning through fear of 
death and going back to the wood through fear of shame. And in this 
way six days passed by. The grass died as he walked, and his feet wore 
away a path. 

At that time, Sakka's throne became hot. Sakka meditated, and 
perceived what had happened. ** Guttila the Musician is suffering much 
sorrow in the forest by reason of his pupil. [252] I must help him I ” So 
he went in haste and stood before the Bodhisatta. ” Master,” said he, 
** why have you taken to the woods!” 

** Who are you!” asked the other. 


1 Bssdiiig oiilfvtfHAs. 
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“lamSakka.’* 

Then said the Bodhiaatta, was in fear of being wonted by my 
pupil, O king of the gods ; and therefore did I flee to the wooda.*’ And 
he repeated the firat atanaa' : — 

** I had a pupil once, who leamt of me 
The aeTen-atringed lute’a mdodioua minatr^y; 

He now would fifidn hia teacher’a akill outda 
O Koaiya*! do thou my helper be!” 

**Fear not,” aaid Sakka, am your 'defence and refuge:” and he 
repeated the aecond atanca : — 

**Fear not, for 1 will help thee at thy need; 

For honour ia the teacher’a rightful meed. 

Fear not! thy pupil ahall not rivid thee, 

But thou ahalt prove the better man indeed.” 

“ Aa you play, you ahall break one of the atringa of your lute^ and play 
upon aix; and the muaic ahall be aa good aa before. MCLaila tooi ahall 
break a atring, and he ahall not be able to make muaic with hia lute; then 
ahall he be defeated. And when you aee that he ia defeated, you ahall 
break the aecond atring of your lute, and the third, even unto the aeventh, 
and you ahall go on playing with nothing but the body; and from the 
eflda of the broken atringa the aound ahall go forth, and fill all the land of 
Benarea for a apace of twelve leaguea.” [253] With theae worda he gave 
the Bodhiaatta three playing-dice, and went on : When the aound of the 
lute haa filled all the city, you muat throw one of theae dice into the air ; 
and three hundred nympha ahall deacend and dance before you. While 
they dance throw up the aecond, and three hundred shall dance in front of 
your lute ; then the third, and then three hundred more shall come down 
and dance within the arena. I too will coipe with them; go on, and fear 
not!” 

In the morning the Bodbisatta returned home. At the palace door a 
pavilion was set up, and a throne was set apart for the king. He came 
down from the palace, and took hia seat upon the divan in the gay 
pavilion. All around him were thousands of slaves, women beauteously 
apparelled, courtiers, brahmins, citiaens. All the people of the town had 
come together. In the courtyard they were fixing the seats circle on 
circle, tier above tier. The Bodhiaatta, washed and anointed, had eaten 
of all manner of finest meats; and lute in hand he aat waiting in hia 
appointed place. Sakka was there, mviaible^ poiaed in the air, surrounded 

1 These atanaas, together with those which follow on page 265, and others, oooor 
in the FimihuHHatkm, no. 88 (p, 28 in the P. T. 5. ed.), Gattila-viiadfia. 

* A title of India; the word means an Owl (Skr. Kaufika ) : it is one of the many 
Indian elan names that ere also names of an i m a ls. 
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by a great company. However, the Bodhiaatta saw him. Mtlsila too was 
there, and eat in hia own aeat. All around waa a great oonoourae of 
people. 

Firat the two played each the aame piece. When they played, both 
the aame, the multitude waa delighted, and gave abunduit applauae. 
Sakka apoke to the Bodhiaatta, firom hk place in the air : ** Break one of 
the atringa! ” aaid he. Then the Bodhiaatta brake the bee-atring; and the 
atring, though broken, gave out a aound from ita broken end ; it aeemed 
like muaio divine. MOaila too broke a atring; but after that no aound 
came out of it Hie teacher broke the aecond, and ao on to the aeventh 
atring: he played upon the body alone, and the aound continued, and 
filled the town: — the multitude in thouaanda waved and waved their 
kerohiefa in the air, in thouaanda they ahouted applauae. [254] The 
Bodhiaatta threw up one of the dice into the air, and three hundred 
nympha deacended and began to dance. And when he had thrown the 
aecond and third in the aame manner, there were nine hundred nympha a- 
dancing aa Sakka had aaid. Then the king made a aign to the multitude ; 
up roae the multitude, and cried — You made a great mistake in matching 
youraelf against your teacher ! You know not your measure!* Thus they 
cried out against Mtiaila ; and with stones and staves, and anything that 
came to hand, they beat and bruised him to death, and seizing him by the 
fret, they cast him upon a duatheap. 

The king in his delight showered gifts upon the Bodhiaatta, and ao 
did they of the city. Sidcka likewise spake pleasantly to him, and said. 
Wise Sir, 1 will send anon my charioteer M&tali with a car drawn by a 
thousand thoroughbreds; and you shall mount upon my divine car, drawn 
by a thousand steeds, and travel to heaven”; and he departed. 

When Sakka was returned, and sat upon hia throne^ made all of a 
precious stone, tl^ daughters of the gods asked him, ** Where have you 
been, O king)** Sakka told them in full all that had happened, and praised 
the virtues and good parts of the Bodhiaatta. Then said the daughters of 
the gods, 

“ O king, we long to look upon this teacher ; fetch him hither 1” 

Sakka summoned M&tall *‘The nympha of heaven,” aaid he, ** desire 
to look upon Guttila the Musician. Go, seat him in my divine car, and 
bring him hither.” The charioteer went and brought the Bodhiaatta. Sakka 
gave him a friendly greeting. *<The nuddens of the gods,” aaid he, ''wish 
to hear your music, Master.” 

** We muaiciana, O great king^” said he, *Mive by practice of our art 
For^a recompense I will play.” 

** Play on, and 1 will recompense you.” 

** I care for no other recompense but this. Let these daughters of the 
gods tell me what acts of virtue brought them here; then will I play.” [255] 
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Then said the daughters of the gods, Gladly will we tell you after of 
the virtues that we have practised ; but first do you play to us, llCaster.** 

For the space of a week the Bodhisatta played to them, and his music 
surpassed the music of heaven. On the seventh day he asked the daughters 
of the gods of their virtuous lives, beginning from the first One of them, 
in the time of the Buddha Kassapa, had given an upper garment to a 
certain Brother ; and having renewed existence as an attendant of Sakka, 
had become chief among the daughters of the gods, with a retinue of a 
thousand nymphs : of her the Bodhisatta asked — ** What did you do in a 
previous existence, that has brought you here?** The manner of his 
question and the gift she had given have been told in the Vim&na story : 
they spoke as follows : — 

"0 brilliant goddess, like the morning star. 

Shedding thy light of beauty near and far^ 

Whence spnngs this beauty ? whence this happiness ? 

Whence all the blessings that the heart can bless? 

I ask thee, goddess extent in might, 

Whence comes this all-pc^ading wondrous lieht? 

When thou wert mortal woman, what didst thou 
To gain the glory that surrounds thee now?” 

Chief among men and chief of women she 
Who gives an upper robe in charity. 

She that dves pleasant things is sure to win 
A home divine and fair to enter in. 

Behold this habitation how divine ! 

As firuit of my good deeds this home is mine : 

A thousand nymphs stand ready at my call ; 

Fair nymphs--^d I the fairest of them alL 
And therefore am I excellent in might ; 

Hence comes this all-pervading wondrous light 1” 

[256] Another had given fiowers for worship to a Brother who craved 
an alma Another had been asked for a scented wreath of five sprays 
for the shrine, and gave it. Another had given sweet fruita Another 
had given fine essencea Another had given a scented five-spray to the 
shrine of the Buddha Kassapa Another had heard the discourse of 
Brethren or Sisters in wayfaring, or such as had taken up their abode in 
the house of some family. Another had stood in the water, and given 
water to a Brother who had eaten his meal on a boat. Another living 
in the world had done her duty by mother-in-law and fkther-in-law, never 
losing her temper. Another had divided even the share that she received, 
and so did eat, and was virtuous. Another, who had been a slave in some 
household, without anger and without pride had given away a share of her 
own portion, and had been bom again as an attendant upon the king of 

^ These two lines oeonr in the Oomm. to the DhammapadOt p. 99. See also note 
on the First Stansa, shore. 
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the gods. So also all those who are written in the story of Quttila- 
yimSna, thirty and seven daughters of the gods, were asked by the Bodhisatta 
what each had done to come there, and they too told what they had done 
in the same way by versea 

On hearing all this, the Bodhisatta exclaimed: *‘*Ti8 good for me, in 
sooth, truly ’tis veiy good for me, that I came here, and heard by how 
very small a merit great glory has been attained. Henceforward, when I 
return to the world of men, I will give all manner of gifts, and perform 
good deeda*' And he uttered this aspiration : — 

‘‘0 happy dawn ! 0 happy must I be 
O happy pilgrimage, whereby I see 
These daughters of the gods, divinely fair, [267] 

And hear their sweet discourse I Henceforth I swear 
Full of sweet peace, and generosity. 

Of temperance, and truth my life shall be. 

Till I come there where no more sorrows are.” 

Then after seven days had passed, the king of heaven laid his com- 
mands upon Matali the charioteer, and he seated Guttila in the chariot 
and sent him to Benares. And when he came to Benai'es, he told the 
people what he had seen with his own eyes in heaven. From that time 
the people resolved to do good deeds with all their might. 


When this discourse was ended, the Master identified the Birth : ** In those 
days Devadatta was Mosila, Anuruddha was Sakka, Ananda was the king, and I 
was Guttila the Musician.” 


No. 2M. 

VlTlCCHA-JlTAKA. 


" WhaX As SMS,” sfs. — This story the Master told at Jetavana, about a tumtail 
vagrant who wandered about the country. 

It is said that this man ccnild not find any one to aigue with him in all 
India; till he came to SAvatthi, and asked whether any one could di^^iute 
with him. Yes— he was told— the Supreme Buddha ; hearing which, he and a 
multitude with him repaired to Jetavana, and put a question to th» Master, 


1 Vimdna-vatthu, p. 81. 
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whilst he was discoursing in the midst of the four kinds of disciples. The 
Master answered his question, and then put one to him in return. This the 
man fidled to answer, got up, and turned tail. The crowd sitting round 
exclaimed, ‘‘One word, Sir, vanquished the itinerant!” Said the Master, “Yes, 
Brethren, and just os I have vanquished him now with one word, so I did before.” 
Then he told a story of olden days. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom a brahmin in the kingdom of K&d. He grew up, 
and mastered his passions; and embracing the religious life, [258] he 
dwelt a long time in the Himalayas. 

He came down from the highlands, and took up his abode near a con- 
siderable town, in a hut of leaves built beside a bend of the river Ganges. 

A certain pilgrim, who found no one that could answer him throughout 
all India, came to that town. “Is there anyone,” asked he, “who can 
argue with me!” 

Yes, they said, and told him the power of the Bodhisatta. So, followed 
by a great multitude, he made his way to the place where the Bodhisatta 
dwelt, and after greeting him, took a seat. 

“Will you drink,” he asked, “of the Ganges water, infused with wild 
wood odoursi” 

The pilgrim tried to catch him in his words. “What is Ganges 1 
Ganges may be sand, Ganges may be water, Ganges may be the near 
bank, Ganges may be the far bank!” 

Said the Bodhisatta to the pilgrim, “ Besides the sand, the water, the 
hither and the further bank, what other Ganges can you havel” The 
pilgrim had no answer for this ; he rose up, and went away. When he 
had gone the Bodhisatta spake these verses by way of discourse to the 
assembled multitude: — 

“What he sees, he will not have ; 

What he sees not he will crave. 

He may go a long way yet— 

What he wants he wifi not get. 

“He contemns what he has got ; 

Once ’tis gained, he wants it not 
He craves everything always : 

Who craves nothing earns our praise.” 


[S59] When this discourse was ended, the Master identified the Birth : “ The 
vagrant is the same in both cases, and I myself was then the ascetic.” 
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No. 246. 

mOla-pjuiitIta-jItaki. 


** Time ciU comtumee^ etc . — This is a story told by the Master while he stayed 
near Ukkatt^^ft, the Subhagavana Park, in connexion with the Chapter on 
the Succession of Causes. 

At that time, it is said, five hundred brahmins who had mastered the three 
Vedas, having embraced salvation, studied the Three Pitekas. These learnt, they 
became intoxicated with pride, thinking to themselves~“The Supreme Buddha 
knows just the Three PiUkas, and we Imow them too. So what is the difference 
between us?” They discontinued their waiting upon the Buddha, and went 
about with an equal following of their own. 

One day the Master, when these men were seated before him, repeated the 
Chapter on the Succession of Causes, and adorned it with the Eight Stages of 
Knowledge. Thev did not understand a word. The thought came into their 
mind — ** Here we have been believing that there were none so wise as we, and of 
this we understand nothing. There is none so wise as the Buddhas : 0 the 
excellence of the Buddhas !” After this they were humbled, as quiet as serpents 
with their fanm extracted. 

When the Master had staved as long as he wished in Ukkat(h&, he de^rted 
to Ves&li; and at Qotama’s shrine he repeated the Chapter on Gotama. There 
was a quaking of a thousand worlds ! Hearing this, these Brothers became 
saints. 

But however, after the Master had finished repeating the Chapter on the 
Succession of Causes, during his visit to Ukkatthft [260] the Brethren discussed 
the whole afiair in the Hall of Truth. **How great is the xiower of the Buddhas, 
friend ! Why, these brahmin mendicants, who used to be so drunk with pride, 
have been humbled by the lesson on the Succession of Causes!” The Master 
entered and asked what their talk was about. They told him. He said. 
Brethren, this is not the first time that 1 have humbled these men, who used to 
carry their heads so high with pride; 1 did the same before.” And then he told 
them a tale of the olden time. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, the Bodhisatta 
was bom a brahmin; who when he grew up, and mastered the Three 
Vedas, became a far-famed teacher, and instructed five hundred pupils in 
sacred verses. These five hundred, having given their best energy to 
their work, and perfected their learning, said within themselves, 

“ We know as much as our teacher: there is no difference.” 

Proud and stubborn, they would not come before their teacher's fiMe, 
nor do their round of duty. 

One day, they saw their master seated beneath a jujube tree; and 
desiring to mock him, they tapped upon the tree with their fingers. A 
worthless tree!" said they. 
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The Bodhisatta observed that they were mocking him. pupils/’ 

• he said, will ask you a question.” 

They were delighted. ‘‘Speak on/’ said they, “we will answer.” 

Their teacher asked the question by repeating the first stanza : — 

“Time all consumes, even time itself as well. 

Who is’t consumes the all-consumer?— tell 

[261] The youths listened to the problem; but not one amongst them 
could answer it Then said the Bodhisatta, 

“Do not imagine that this qu^tion is in the Three Vedas. You 
imagine that you know all that I know, and so you act like the jujube 
tree*. You don’t know that I know a great deal which is unknown to 
you. Leave me now: I give you seven days — think over this question for 
so long.” 

So they made salutation, and departed each to his own house. There 
for a week they pondered, yet they could make neither head nor tail of the 
problem. On the seventh day, they came to their teacher, and greeted him, 
sitting down. 

“Well, ye of auspicious speech, have you solved the question?” 

“ No, we have not,” said they. 

Again the Bodhisatta spoke in reproof, uttering the second stanza: — 

“Heads grow on necks, and hair on heads will grow: 

How many heads have ears, 1 wish to know?” 

“ Fools are ye,” he went on, rebuking the youths : “ ye have ears with 
holes in them, but not wisdom ; ” and be solved the problem. [262] They 
listened. “ Ah,” said they, “great are our Teachers I” and they craved his 
pardon, and quenching their pride they waited upon the Bodhisatta. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he identified the Birth : “At that 
time these Brothers were the five hundred pupils; and 1 myself was their 
teacher.” 

^ ESlaghaio, the ‘oonsumer of time,’ is he who, by destroying the thirst for 
ezistenoe, so lives as not to be bom again (Scholiast's explanation). 

* The jujube fruit is often contrasted with the ooooa nut, as being only externally 
pleasing, see Hitop. L 66. 
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No. 246. 


telovAda-jItaka. 


“ The hoicked hdUy^ e4c.— This is a sto^ which the Master told while staying 
in his gabled chamber near Ves&li, about ^hasenftpati. 

It is said that this man, after he had fled to the Refuge, oflered hospitality 
and then gave food with meat in it The naked ascetics on hearing this were 
angiy and displeased ; they wanted to do the Buddha a mischief ; “The priest 
Gotama,” sneered they, “with his eyes open, eats meat prepared on purpose for 
him.*’ 

The Brethren discussed this matter in their Hall of Truth: “Friend, 
N&thaputta the Ascetic^ goes about sneering, because, he says. * Priest Qotama 
eats meat prepared on purpose for him, with his eyes open Hearing this, the 
Master rejoined : — “This is not the first time. Brethren, that N&thaputta has 
been sneering at me for eating meat which was got ready for me on purpose ; he 
did just so in former times.** And he told them an old-world tale. 


Once on a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom a brahmin. When he came of age he embraced the 
religious life. 

He came down from Himalaya to get salt and seasoning, and next day 
walked the city, begging alms. A certain wealthy man designed to annoy 
the ascetic. So he brought him to his dwelling, and pointed out a seat, 
and then served him with fish. After the meal, the man sat on one side, 
and said, 

^*This food wa^prepared on purpose for you, by killing living creaturea 
Not upon my head is this wrong, but upon yours ! ” And he repeated the 
first stanza: — 


“ The wicked kills, and cooks, and gives to eat : 

He is defiled with sin that takes such meat.” 

[263] On hearing this, the Bodhisatta recited the second stanza : — 

“The wicked may for gift slay wife or son. 

Yet, if the holy eat» no sin is done*.” 


^ He ia one of the siz titthiyoi (Heretioe), and generally called Ndtaputta (whidb 
ii probably the right epelling here). Tfle * naked aeoetioB ’ were probably the Jains. 

* “...Those who take life are in fault, but not the persons who eat the flesh ; my 
priests have permission to eat whatever food it is customary to eat in any place or 
country, so that it be done without the indulgence of the appetite, or evil desire.” 
Hardy, Manual^ p. 827. 
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And the Bodhisatta with these words of instmcUon rose from his seat 
and departed. 


This discourse ended, the Master identifi^ the Birth: “N&thaputta the 
Naked Ascetic was this wealthy man, and I was the ascetic.” 


No. 247. 


PlDAJf^JALWXTAKA. 


** Surely thit ladj** etc . — ^This story the Master told while dwelling in 
Jetavana, about the Elder L&)udAyi. 

One day, it is said, the two chief disciples were discussing a question. The 
Brethren who heard the discussion praised the Elders. Skier Lidudftyi, who sat 
amongst the comply, curled his lip with the thought— “What is their knowle^ 
compared with mine?” When the Brethren noticed this, they left him. The 
Gonmny broke up. 

The Brethren were talking about it in the Hall of Truth. “Friend, did you 
see how L&ludftyi curled his lip in scorn of the two chief disciple?” On 
hearing which the Master said. “Brethren, in olden days, as now, Li|udftyi had 
no other answer but a curl of the lip^” Then he told them an old-world tale. 


[264] Once upon a time, when king Brahmadatta was reigning in 
Benares, the Bodhisatta was his adviser in things spiritual and temporal. 
Now the king had a son, Ffida^jali by name, an idle lasy loafer. By and 
bye the king died. His obsequies over, the courtiers talked of consecrating 
his son Fftdafijali to be king. But the Bodhisatta said, 

“Tis a laa^ fellow, an idle loafer, — shall we take and consecrate him 

kingr» 

The courtiers held a trial. They sat the youth down before them, and 
made a wrong decision. They adjudged something to the wrong owner,, 
and asked him, “Young sir, do we decide rightly Y ” 

The lad curled his lip. 

“ He is a wise lad, 1 think,” thought the Bodhisatta ; “ he must know 
that we have decided wrongly and he recited the first vene : — 

“Surely the lad is wise b^ond all men. 

He curls his lip — ^he must see through us, then!” 
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Next day, as. before, they arranged a trial, but this time judged it 
aright. Again they asked him what he thought of it. 

Again he curled his lip. Then the Bodhisatta perceived that he was a 
blind fool, and repeated the second verse : — 

** Not right from wrong, nor bad firom good he knows : 

He cum his lip — but no more sense he shows.” 

The courtiers became aware that the young man PAdatyali was a fool, 
and they made the Bodhisatta king. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he identified the Birth : ‘*L&lud&yi 
was P&da^jali, and I was the wise courtier.” 


No. 248. 


KIMSUKOPAMA-JlTAKA. 


[265] **AU have seen,” etc . — ^This story the Master told whilst staying at 
Jetavana, on the Chapter about the Judas tree^. 

Four Broth^ approaching the Tathftgata, asked him to explain the means 
by which ecstasy may^ induced. This he explained. This done, they disponed 
to the several places where they epent their nights and days. One of them, 
having learnt tbe Six Spheres of Touch, became a saint ; another did so after 
learning the Five Elements of Being, the third after learning the Four Principal 
Elements, the fourth after learning the Eighteen Constituents of Being. Each 
of them recounted to the Master the partioular excellence which he had attained. 
A thou^t came into the mind of one of them ; and he asked the Master, ‘*There 
is only one Nirvana for all these modes of meditation; how is it that all of them 
lead to sainthoodi” Then the Master asked, ** Is not this like the people who 
saw the Judas tree?” As they requested him to tell them about it, he repeated 
a tale of bygone days. 


Once on a time Brahmadatta the king of Bekiares had four sons. One 
day they sent for the charioteer, and said to him, 

** We want to see a Judas tree; show us one!” 


1 Kifkauka^BuUa Frondota. 
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Very well, I will,” the charioteer replied. But he did not show it 
to them all together. He took the eldest at once to the forest in the 
chariot^ and showed him the ti*ee at the time when the buds were just 
sprouting from the stem. To the second he showed it when the leaves 
were green, to the third at the time of blossoming, and to the fourth when 
it was bearing fruit. 

After this it happened that the four brothers were sitting together, 
and some one asked, What sort of a tree is the Judas treel” Then the 
first brother answered, 

“ like a burnt stump !” 

And the second cried, Like a banyan tree!” 

And the third — “ Like a piece of meatM” 

And the fourth said, ^^Like the acacia!” 

They were vexed at each other’s answers, and ran to find their father. 

My lord,” they asked, what sort of a tree is the Judas tree!” 

“ What did you say to that!” he asked. They told him the manner 
of their answers. Said the king, 

**A11 four of you have seen the tree. Only when the charioteer 
showed you the tree, you did not ask him * What is the tree like at such 
a timel’ [266] or ^at such another timet’ You made no distinctions, 
and that is the reason of your mistake.” And he repeated the first 
stanza : — 


*^A11 have seen the Judas tree— 
What is your perplexity? 

No one awed the chanoteer 
What its form the livelong year!” 


The Master, having explained the matter, then addressed the Brethren : 
“ Now as the four brothers, because they did not make a distinction and adn 
fell in doubt about the tree^ so you have faUen in doubt about the right” : ana 
in his perfect wisdom he uttered the second verse 

‘‘Who know the riaht with some defidenoy 
Fed doubti like wose four brothers with the tree.” 

When this disoourse was ended, the Master identified the Birth : “At that 
time I was the long of Benarea” 


^ It has pink flowers. 
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SlLAKA-JlTAXA. 


^lAke avm # 0 fL’' 0 ie. — ^Thia stoiy the Master told whilst living in Jetavani^ 

about a distinguished Elder. 

It is said that he had ordained a youth, whom he treated unkindly. The 
novice at last could stand it no longer, and returned to the world. Then the 
Elder tried to coax him. [26^ *^Look here, lad,” said he, vour robe shall be 
yow own, and your bowl too ; I have another bowl and robe which 111 give vou. 
Join us. again I ” At first he reftised, but at last after much asking he did so. 
From the day he joined the brotherhood the Elder maltreated him as before. 
Again the laa found it too much, and left the order. As the Elder begged him 
a^pun several times to join, the 1^ repUed, You can neither do with me nor 
fnthout me ; let me iJone — I will not join 

The Brethren got talking about this in the Hall of Truth. ‘‘ Friend,” said 
they, ‘*a sencdtive lad that! He knew the Elder too well to join us.” The 
Master came in and asked what they were talking about. They told him. He 
rrioined, ** Not oidy is the lad sensitive now, Brethren, but he was just the same 
of old ; when once he saw the faults of that man, he would not accept him 
again.” And he told a story of the olden timei 


Once upon a time, in the reign of Brahmadatta king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom into a landowner’s family, and gained a living by 
selling corn. . Another man, a snake-charmer, had trained a monkey, made 
bim swallow an antidote, and making a snake play with the monkey he 
gained his livelihood in this way. 

A menymaking had been proclaimed; this man wished to make merry 
at the feast, and he entrusted the monkey to this merchant, bidding him 
not neglect it SeVei^ days after he came to the merchant, and asked for 
his monkey. The monkey heard his master’s voice, and came out quickly 
from the grain shop. At once the man beat him over the back with a 
piece of bamboo ; then he took him off to the woods, tied him up and fell 
adeep. So soon as the monkey saw that he was asleep, he loosed his 
bonds, scampered off and climbed a mango tree. He ate a mango, and 
dropped the stone upon the snake-charmer’s head. The man awoke^ and 
looked up: there was the monk^. **ril wheedle himl” he thought, **and 
when he oomes down from the tree, I’ll catch him ! " So to wheedle him, 
he repeated the first verse : — 

««Like my own son you shall be^ 

Master in our famuy : 

[S68r Come down, Nuncle' from the tree — 

Gome and hurry home with me?” 

^ tdlaha, lit. * brother-in-law,* often used as a term of abuse. 
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The monkey listened, and repeated the second verse : — 

** You are laughins in your ideeve I 
Have you quite forgot that beating 7 
Here I am content to live 
(8o good-bye) ripe mangoes eating.” 

Up he arose, and was soon lost in the wood ; while the snake-charmer 
returned to hu house in high dudgeon. 


When this discourse was ended, the Master identified the Birth : ** Our novice 
was the Monkey. The Elder was the snake-channer, and I myself was the com- 
merchaot.” 


No. 260. 


KAFl-JlTAKA. 


holjf tags” etc . — ^This stoiy was told by the Master whilst living at 
JetavaniL about a hypocritical Brother. 

The Brotherhood found out his hypocrisy. In the Hall of Truth they 
were talking it over : ** Friend, Brother %-and-so, after embracing the Buddhaw 
rdig^on, which leads to salvation, still practises hypocrisy.” Ilie Master on 
coming in [269] asked what they were discussing together. They told him. 
Said he, ** Brethm, it is not the only time this Brother has been a hypocrite ; 
for a hypocrite he was before, when he shammed simply for the sake of warming 
himself at the fire.” Then he told them an old-worldf tale. 


Once on a time^ when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, the Bodhisatta 
was bom one of a brahmin family. When he grew up, and his own son 
was of an age to run about^ his wife died ; he took the child on his hip^ 
and departed into the BUmalayas, where he became an ascetic^ and brought 
up his son to the same life, dwdling in a hift of leaves. 

It was the rainy season, and the heaven poured down its floods 
incessantly : a Monkey wandmd ahout^ tormented with the cold, chattel^ 
ing and rattling his teeth. The Bodhisatta fetched a great log, lit a fire^ 
and lay down upon his pallet. His son sat by him, and chafed his feet. 
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Now the Monkey had found a drees belonging to some dead anchorite. 
He clad himself in the upper and lower garment, throwing the skin over 
one shoulder ; he took the pole and waterpot^ and in this sage’s dress he 
came to the leaf-hut for the fire : and there he stood, in his borrowed 
plumes. 

The lad caught sight of him, and cried out to his father, See, father — 
there is an ascetic, trembling with cold ! Call him hither ; he shall warm 
himself.” Thus addressing his father, he uttered the first stanza : — 

**A holy sage stands shivering at our gate, 

A Bafpf to peace and goodness consecrate. 

O father! bid the holy man come in. 

That all his cold and misery may abate.” 

The Bodhisatta listened to his son ; he rose up, and looked ; then he 
knew it was a monkey, and repeated the second stanza : [ 270 ] 

“ No holy sage is he : it is a vile 
And loathsome Monkey, greedy all to spoil 

That he can touch, who dwells among the trees ; 

Once let him in, our home he will defile.” 

With these words, the Bodhisatta seized a firebrand, and scared away 
the monkey ; and he leaped up, and whether he liked the wood or whether 
he didn't^ be never returned to that place any more. The Bodhisatta 
cultivated the Faculties and the Attainments, and to the young ascetic he 
explained the .process of the mystic trance; and he too let the Faculties 
and the Attainments spring up within him. And both of them, without a 
break in their ecstasy, became destined to Brahma’s world. 


Thus did the Master discourse by way of shewing how this man was not then 
only, but always, a hypocrite. This end^ he dedam the Truth^ and identified 
the Birth : — at the conclusion of the Truths some reached the First Path, some 
the Second, and yet some the Third: — **The hypocritical Brother was the 
Monkey, Rfthula was the son, and I was the hermit myself.” 



BOOK III.— TIKA-NIPATA. 
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SAMKAPP4-JATAKA. 


[2711 No archer^ etc , — This story the Master told at Jetavana, about a 
baciuliding Brother. 

A young nobleman, living in S&vatthi, gave his heart to the doctrine of the 
Treasures \ and embra^ the religious life. But one day, as he went his rounds 
in S&vatthi, he happened to see a woman dressed in gay apparel Passion 
sprang up in his he^ ; he became disconsolate. When his teachers, counsellors 
and friends saw him thus, they at once asked him the causa Seeinff that he 
longed to return to the world, they said to one another, My friend, the Master 
can remove the sins of those who are tormented by the sin of lust and the like^ 
and by declaring the Truths, he brings them to enjoy the fruition of sanctity. 
Come, let us lead him to the Mastw.” So to the Master they brought him. 
Said he, ** Why do you bring me this youth against his will, Brothen?”’ They 
told him the reason. “ Is this true,” he askra, <*that you are a backslider, as 
they say 7 ” He assented. The Master asked the reason, and be recounted what 
hacf happened. Said he, 0 Brother, it has happened before that these women 
have caused impurity to spring up even in pure bbings whose sins have been 
stayed by the power of ecstasy. Why should not vain men like you be defiled, 
when defilement comes even to the pure? Even men of the highest repute 
have fallen into dishonour ; how much more the unpurified I Snail not the 
wind that shakes Mount Sineru also stir a heap of old leaves? [272] This 
sin has troubled the enlightened Buddha himself, sitting on his tlux>ne^ and 
shall it not trouble such an one as you?” and at their request he told them 
an old-world tale. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares^ the 
Bodhisatta was bom into a great brahmin family, which had wealth 
to the amount of eight hundred millions of money. He grew up, and 
received his education at Takkasilfi, and returned to Benares. There he 
married a wife ; and on his parents* death, he performed their obsequies. 


^ Buddha, the Law, the Order. 
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Then, aa he inapeoted hia treaaure, he reflected — **The treasure ia still 
here, but they who gathered it are here no more I ” He was overoome 
with grief, and the sweat poured from hia body. 

He liyed a long time at home, and gave much in alma ; he mastered 
hia paasiona ; then he left his weeping friends, and went into the Himalayas, 
where he built a hut in a delightfril spot, and lived upon the wild fruits 
and roots of the forest, which he found in his goings to and fix). Ere long 
he cultivated the Faculties and the Attainments, and lived awhile in the 
bliss of joyous meditation. 

Then a thought came to him. He would go amongst mankind, to 
buy salt and seasoning; thus his body would grow strong, and he would 
wander about on foot ** All that shall give alms to a virtuous man like 
me^’* thought he, ‘‘and greet me with respect, shall fill the heavenly 
regions.*’ So down he came from Himalaya, and by and bye, aa he 
tramped onwards, he came to*Benares at the time of the sun-setting. He 
looked about for a place to bide in, and spied the royal park. “ Here,” 
said he, ** is a place fit for retirement ; here will I dwell” So he entered 
the park, and sat at the foot of a tree, and spent the night in the joy of 
meditation. 

Next day in the forenoon, having seen to his bodily needs, and adjusted 
hia matted hair, his skin and robes of bark, he took up his alms-bowl ; 
all hia aensea were quiet, hia pride was calmed, he bore himself nobly, 
looking no more than a plough’s length before him ; by the glory of his 
appearance, which was perfect in every way, [273] he drew upon him the 
eyes of the world. In this fariiion he entered the city, and begged from 
door to door, till he came to the king’s palace. 

Now the king waa upon hia terrace, walking to and fix>. He spied the 
Bodhitttta through a window. He was pleased with his bearing ; “ If,” 
thought he^ there iMucb a thing aa perfect quietude, it roust be found in 
this man.” So he sent one of his courtiers, bidding him fetch the asoetia 
The man came up with a greeting, and took his alms-bowl, saying, ’*The 
king sends for you. Sir.” 

Noble friend,” replied the Bodhisatta, ’’the king does not know 
mel” 

’’Then, Sir, please remain here until I return.” So he told the king 
what the beggar had said. Then said the king, 

” We have, no confidential priest : go, fetch him ; ” and at the same 
time he beckoned out of the window, calling to him — ^”Here, come in, 
Sir!” 

The Bodhiaatta gave up his alma-bowl to the courtier, and mounted 
upon the terrace. Then the king greeted him, and set him upon the 
Ung’s couch, and offbred him all the foods and meats prepared for himaelfi 
When he had eaten, he put a few questions to him ; and the answers which 
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were given pleased him ever more and morei so that with a word of 
respect^ he asked, 

Good Sir, where do you live 1 whence did you come hither f ” 
dwell in Himalaya, mighty king, and from Himalaya have I come.’’ 

The king asked, " Why 1 ” 

** In the rainy season, O king, we must seek a fixed abode.” 

Then,” the king said, abide here in my royal park, you shall not 
lack for the four things needful ; I shall acquire the merit which leads to 
heaven.” 

The promise was given ; and having broken his fiist he went with the 
Bodhisatta into the grounds, and caused a hut of leaves to be built there. 
A covered walk he had made, and prepared all the places for his living by 
night and by day. All the furniture and requisites for an anchorite’s life 
he had brought^ and bidding him be comfortable he gave him in chaige to 
the park-keeper. 

For twelve years after this, [274] the Bodhisatta had his dwelling in 
that place. 

Once it so happened that a frontier district rose in rebellion. The 
king desired to go himself to quell it. Calling his queen, he said — 
** Lady, either you or I must stay behind.” 

‘‘ Why do you say that, my lord f ” she asked. 

For the sake of the good ascetic.” 

I will not neglect him,” said she. ** Mine be it to attend upon the 
holy father; do you go away without anxiety.” 

So the king departed ; and then the queen waited attentively upon the 
Bodhisatta. 

Now the king was gone; at the fixed season the Bodhisatta came. 
When it pleased him, he would come to the palace, and take his meal 
there. One day, he tarried a long time. The queen had made ready all 
his food ; she bathed and adorned herself, and prepared a low seat ; with a 
dean robe thrown loosely over her, she reclined, waiting for the Bodhisatta 
to come. Now the Bodhisatta noted the time of day; he took up his 
alms-bowl, and passing through the air, came up to the great window. 
She heard his bark robes rustle, and as she rose hastily, her ydlow dress 
slipped. The Bodhisatta let this unusual sight penetrate his senses, and 
looked upon her with desire. Then the evil passion that had been calmed 
by the power of his ecstaqri n>se as a cobra rises spreading his hood, feom 
the basket in which he is kept : he was like a milky tree struck by the 
axe. As his passion gained force, his ecstatic calm gave way, his senses 
lost their purity ; he was as it were a crow with a broken wing. H6 
could not sit down as before, and take his meal ; not though she bagged 
him to be seated, could he take his seat So the queen placed all the food 
together in his alms-bowl ; [275] but that day he could not do as he used 
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to do after liis meal, and go out of the window through the air; taking 
the food, he went down hj the great ataircase, and so into the grove. 

When he came there, he could eat nothing. He set down the food at 
the foot of his benoh, murmuring, What a woman I lovely hands, lovely 
feet I what a waist^ what thighs ! ” and so forth. Thus he lay for seven 
days. The food all went bad, and was covered with a cloud of black 
flies. 

Then the king returned, having reduced his frontier to order. The 
city was all decorated ; he went round it in solemn procession, keeping it 
always on the right, and then proceeded to the palace. Next he entered 
the grove, wishing to see the Bodhisatta. He noticed the dirt and rubbish 
about the hermitage, and thinking he must be gone, he pushed back the 
hut door, and stepped in. There lay the anchorite. ** He must be ill,” 
thought the king. So he had the putrid food thrown away, and the hut 
set in order, and then asked, 

“What is the matter, Sirt” 

“ Sire, I am wounded ! ” 

Then the king thought, “ I suppose my enemies must have done this. 
They could not get a chance at me, so they determined to do a mischief to 
what I lova” So he turned him over, looking for the wound ; but no 
wound could he see. Then he asked, “Where’s the place, Sir?” 

“No one has hurt me,” replied the Bodhisatta, “only 1 have wounded 
my own heart” And he rose, and sat upon a seat, and repeated the 
following venes : 

“No archer drew an arrow to his ear 
To deal this wound ; no feathered shaft is here 
Plucked from a peacock’s wing, and decked out fine 
By skilful, fietchers : — ’tis this heart of mine, 

“Once cleans^ from passion by my own firm will. 

And keen intelligence, which through desire 
Hath dealt the wound that bids me fair to kill, 

And bums through all the limbs of me like fira 

[276] “I see no wound from which the blood might flow: 

My own heart’s folly ’tis that pierces sa” 

Thus did the Bodhisatta explain matters to the king by these three 
stanzaa Then he made the king retire firom the hut, and induced the 
mystic trance ; and so he recovered his interrupted ecstasy. Then he left 
the hut, and sitting in the air, exhorted the king. After this he declared 
that he would go up to Himalaya. The king would have dissuaded him, 
but he said, 

“ O king, see what humiliation has come upon me while I dwelt here I 
I cannot live hera” And although the king entreated him, he uprose in 
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the air, and departed to Himalaya, where he abode hia life long, and then 
went to Brahma’s world. 


[277] When the Master had ended this discourse, he declared the Truths and 
identifira the Birth : — at the conclusion of the Truths the backsliding Brother 
became a Saint, and some entered the First Path, some the Second, and some the 
Third : — ** Ananda was the king, and I was the hermit.” 


No. 252. 

TILA-MUTTHI-JATAKA.‘ 


I bethink ms,” etc . — ^This stoiy the Master told in Jetavana, about a 
passionate man. We learn that there was a Brother who was full of bitterness. 
Ko matter how little was said to him, he fell in a rage and spoke roughly; 
showing wrath, hatred, and mistrust. In the Hall of Truth the Brethren 
discussed the matter. ** Friend, how angry and bitter is Brother So-and-so! 
He goes snapping about for all the world like salt in the fire. Though he has 
adopted this peaceful religion, yet he cannot even restrain his anger.” The 
Master heard this and sent a orother to fetch the man in question. “Are you 
really as passionate as they savl” he adced. The man said he was. Then the 
Master added, “This is not the first time. Brethren, that this man has been 
passionate. He was just the same before;” and he told them an old-world tale. 


Once on a time, Brahmadatta the king of Benares had a son named 
Prince Brahmadatta. Now kings of former times, though there might 
be a famous teacher living in their own city, often used to send their sons 
to foreign countries b^bx off to complete their education, that by this means 
they might learn to quell their pride and highmindedness, and endure 
heat or cold, and be made acquainted with the ways of the world. So 
did this king. Calling his boy to him — now the lad was sixteen years 
old — ^he gave him one-soled sandals, a sunshade of leaves, and a thousand 
pieces of money, with tiiese words : 

'*My son, get you to Takkaailft, and study there.” 

[278] The boy obeyed. He bade his parents fkrewell, and in due 
course arrived at TakkasilE. There he enquired for the teacher’s dwelling, 
and reached it at the time when the teacher had finished his lecture, and 
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was walking up and down at the door of the house. When the lad set 
eyes upon the teacher, he loosed his shoes, closed his sunshade, and with a 
respectful greeting stood still where he was. The teacher saw that he was 
weary, and welcomed the new-comer. The lad ate, and rested a little. 
Then he returned to the teacher, and stood respectfully by him. 

Where have you come fromi” he asked. 

‘‘From Benares.” 

“ Whose son are youl ” 

“ 1 am the son of the king of Benares.” 

“ What brings you here ? ” 

“ 1 come to leom,” replied the lad. 

“Well, have you brought a teacher’s fee! or do you wish to attend on 
me in return for teaching you ! ” 

“ I have brought a fee with me and with this he laid at the teacher’s 
feet his purse of a thousand pieces. 

The resident pupils attend on their teacher by day, and at night they 
learn of him : but they who bring a fee are treated like the eldest sons in 
his house, and thus they learn. And this teacher, like the rest, gave 
schooling to the prince on every light and lucky day\ Thus the young 
prince was taught. 

Kow one day, he went to bathe along with his teacher. There was an 
old woman, who had prepared some white seeds, and strewed them out 
before her : there she sat, watching them. The youth lOoked upon these 
white seeds, and desired to eat; he picked up a handful, and ate them. 

“Ton fellow must be hungry,” thought she; but she said nothing, and 
sat silent. 

Next day the same thing happened at the same time. Again the 
woman said nothing to him. On the third day, he did it again ; then 
the old dame cried o^ saying, 

“The great Teacher is letting his pupils rob me!” and uplifting her 
arms she raised a lamentation. 

The Teacher turned back. [279] “What is it, mother!” he asked. 

“Master, I have been parching some seeds, and your pupil took a 
handful and ate them! This he has done to-day, he did it yesterday, and 
he did it the day before! Surely he will eat me out of house and 
home!” 

“Don’t cry, mother: I will see that you are paid.” 

“Oh, I want no payment^ master: only teach your pupil not to do it 
again.” 

“ See here, then, mother,” said he; and he caused two lads to take the 

> There are four nakkhattat oelled Uiku, * light * ; there ie fruother reading 
tvbkanakkhaUena, * ereiy fair day*. The meaning ia by no meane deer. 
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young fellow by his two bands, and smote him thrice upon the back 
with a bamboo stidki bidding him take care not to do it again. 

The prince was very angry with his teacher. With a bloodshot glare, 
he eyed him from his head to foot. The teacher observed how angry he 
was, and how he eyed him. 

The youth applied himself to his work, and finished his courses. But 
the offence he hid away in his heart, and determined to murder his teacher. 
When the time came for him to go away, be said to him, 

O my Teacher, when 1 receive the kingdom of Benares, I will send 
for you. Then come to me, I pray.” And so he exacted a promise most 
affectionately. 

He returned to Benares, and visited his parents, and showed proof of 
what he had learnt. Said the king, 1 have lived to see my son again, 
and while I yet live, 1 will see thejnagnificence of his rule.” So he made 
his son king in his stead. 

When the prince enjoyed the splendour of royalty, he remembered 
his grudge, and anger rose within him. “ I will be the death of that 
fellow!” he thought, and sent off a messenger to fetch his teacher. 

** 1 shall never be able to appease him while he is young,” thought the 
teacher; so he came not. But when the prince’s time of rule was half 
over, he thought he could appease him then ; and he came, and stood at 
the king’s door, and sent to say that the teacher from Takkasilh had 
arrived. The king was glad, and caused the brahmin to be led in. Then 
his anger rose, and his eyes grew bloodshot. He beckoned to those 
about him. “Ha, the place which my teacher struck still hurts me 
to-day! He has come here with death written upon his forehead, [280] 
to die! To-day his life must end!” and he repeated the first two 
verses: — 


“Now I bethink me, for a few ]^r seeds, in days of yore, 

Tou seized me by the arm, and beat me with a stick ^1 sore. 
Brahmin, are you in love with death, and do you nothing fear 
For seizing me and beating me, that now you venture here?” 

Thus he threatened him with death. As he heard, the teacher uttered 
the third verse: — 

“The gently bom^ who uses blows unsentleness to quell— 

This IB right discipline, not wrath: the wise all know it wriL” 


^ The flehoHast ezplains what * gentle breeding’ means. It may be used of oonduet, 
both in men and animals ; as— 

“ *Tls gentle to zespeot old age, zed Oooeo; 

Qo wheze you will : 1 set your husband loose:” 
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And so, great king, understand this yourself. Enow that this is no 
just cause for anger. Indeed, if you had not been taught this lesson by 
me, you would have gone on taking cakes and sweets, fruit, and the like, 
until you became coyetous through these acts of theft; then by degrees 
you would have been lured on to house-breaking, highway robbery, and 
murder about the villages; the end would have been, that you would have 
been taken red-handed and haled before the king for a public enemy and a 
robber; and you would have come in fear of public punishment, when the 
king should say, *Take this man, and punish him according to his crimes.’ 
Whence could have come all this prosperity which you now enjoy 9 Is it 
not through me that you have attained to such magnificence!” 

Thus did his teacher talk over the king. [282] And the courtiers, who 
stood round, said when they heard his speech, <'Of a truth, my lord, all 
your magnificence really belongs to your teacher!” 

At once the king recognised the goodness of his teacher, and said to 
him. 

All my power I give to you, my teacher! receive the kingdom!” 

But the other refused, saying, ^*No, my lord king; I have no wish for 
the kingdom.” 

And the king sent to Takkasila for the teacher’s wife and family; he 
gave them great power, and made him the royal priest; he treated him 
like a father, and obeyed his admonitions; and after bestowing gifts and 
doing good deeds he became destined for paradise. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he declared the Truths at the 
conclusion of the Truths the passionate brother attained the Fruit of the Third 
Path, and many othCi^ entem on the First, or Second, or Third: — **At that 
time the passionate Brother was the king; but the Teacher was I myself.” 


or of form, * noble,’ * thoroughbred’: as— [281] 

’’Your mien shows breeding, and your clear calm ^e: 
You must have left some noble family. 

What made you wish to leave your home and wealth 
To be an anchorite for your soul’s health?” 

and adds yet this other : 

** Glad in a semblance of fair piety 
But all deceitful, boldly forth leapt he, 

A babbler of vain sayings, mean and base, 
Intemperate, the ruin of his race.” 

(The last four lines occur in Sutta Nipdta, verse 89.) 
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MA^I-KA]|jITHA- JlTAKA \ 

Rich food and drink f 0 ^~This storj the Master told while he was dwelling 
at the shrine of Aggftlavi^ near Alavl, about the rules for building cells. 

Some Efrethren who lived in Alavl* were begging^ from all quarters the 
materials for houses which they were getting made for themselves. They 
were for ever dinning and dunnW; “Give us a man, give us somebody to 
do servant’s work,” and so forth. Everybody was annoyed at this begging and 
solicitation. So much annoyed were they, that at sight of these Brethren they 
were startled and scared away. _ 

It happened that the reverend father Mah&kassapa entered Alavl, and 
traversed tne place in quest of idms. The people^ as soon as th$y saw the Elder, 
ran away as before^ After mealtime, having returned from hb rounds, he 
summoned the brethren, and thus addressed them : “ Once Alavl was a capital 
place for alms ; why b it so poor now?” They told him the reason. 

Now the Blessed One was at the time dwelling at the Agg&lava shrine. To 
the Blessed One came the Elder, and told him all about it. The Master 
convened the Brethrmi touching this matter. [283] “I hear,” said he, “that 
you are building houses and worrying everybody for help. Is this true?” They 
said it was. Then the Master rebuked them, adding these words: “Even in 
the serpent world. Brethren, full as it is of the seven precious stones, thb 
kind of begging is dbtasteful to the serpents. How much more to men, from 
whom it is as nard to get a rupee as it is to skin a flint!” and he told an old- 
world tale. 


Once upon a time, when Brahraadatta reigned in Benares, the Bodhisatta 
was bom as a lich brahmin’s son. When he was old enough to run about, 
his mother gave birth to another wise being. Both the brothers, when 
they grew up, were so deeply pained at their parents’ death, that they 
became anchorites, and dwelt in leaf-huts which they made them at a bend 
of the Ganges river. The elder had his lodge by the upper Ganges, and 
the younger by the lower river. 

One day, a Serpent-King (his name was Mamkantha, or Jewel-throat) 
left his dwelling-place, and taking the shape of a man, walked along the 
river bank until he came to the younger brother's hermitage. He greeted 

X I think this Jitaka is rspresented on the Stupa of Bharhut. In pi. zui. 1 we see 
a man sitting before a hut, apparently conversing with a great five-headed cobra. The 
story is also told in the Vii^a Pitaka, Suttaicibhaiiga^ vi. 1. 8. 

* The introdneloiy story occurs in the l^nsya, SwtUuoibhanga^ 8amghadite§at vL 1. 
The sin was importunity. 

* Beading cmhifdeihSifa (as in StUtavihhaiiga). 

* Beading jwhipiitfifti. 
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the owner, and sat down at one side. They convened pleasantly together; 
and such Mends did they become, that there was no living apart for them. 
Often and often came Jewel-throat to visit the younger recluse, and sat 
talking and chatting ; and when he left, so much did he love the man, he 
put off his shape, and encircled the ascetic with snake’s folds, and embraced 
him, with his great hood upon his head ; there he lay a little, till his 
affection was satisfied ; then he let go his friend’s body, and bidding him 
farewell, returned to his own place. For fear of him, the hermit grew 
thin ; he became squalid, lost his colour, grew yellower and yellower, and 
the veins stood out upon his skin. 

It happened one day that he paid a visit to his brother. "Why, 
brother,” said he, " what makes you thin? how did you lose your colour! 
why are you so yellow, and why do your veins stand out like this upon 
your skin ? ” 

The other told him all about it. 

" Come tell me,” said the first, "do you like him to come or not 9” 
[284]. "No, I don’t.” 

"Well, what ornament does the Serpent-King wear when he visits- 
you!” 

"A precious jewel I” 

" Yeiy well. When he comes again, before he has time to sit down, 
ask hini to give you the jewel. Then he will depart without embracing 
you in his snaky folds. Next day stand at your door, and ask him for it 
there ; and on the third ask him just as he emerges from the river. He 
will never visit you again.” 

The younger promised so to do, and returned to his hut. On the 
morrow, u^hen the Serpent had come, as he stood there the hermit cried, 
" Give me your beautiful jewel I ” The Serpent hurried away without 
sitting down. On day following, the hermit stood at his door, and 
called out as the Serpent came—" Tou would not give me your jewel 
yesterday! now to-day you must!” And the Serpent slipt off without 
entering the hut. On the third day, the man called out just as the Sezpent 
was emerging from the water—" This is the third day that 1 have asked 
you for it: come, give this jewel to me I” And the Serpent^ speaking 
from his place in the water, refused, in the words of these two stanzas : — 

"Bich food and drink in plenty I can have 
By means of this fine jewel which you crave: 

You ask too much; the gem I will not give; 

Nor visit you again while 1 shall liva 

"Like lads who wait with tempered sword in hand, 

You scare me as my jewel you demand, 

You ask too much— the gem I will not give^ 

Nor ever visit you while 1 shall live!” 
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[286] With these words, the King of the Seipents plunged beneath 
the water, and went to his own place, never to return. 

Then the ascetic, not seeing his beautiful Serpent-King again, becamo 
thinner and thinner still i he grew more squalid, lost his colour worse than 
before, and grew more yellow, and the veins rose thicker on his skin ! 

The elder brother thought he would go and see how his brother was 
getting on. Ho paid him a visit, and found him yellower than he had 
been before. 

“ Why, how is this 1 worse than ever ! ** said he. 

His brother replied, “It is because I never see the lovely King of 
Serpents ! ” 

“This hermit,” said the elder, on hearing his answer, “cannot live 
without his Serpent-King ; ” and he repeated the third verse : — 

“Importune not a man whose love you prize, 

For begmng makes you hateful in bis eyes. 

The brahmin begged the SerpenVs gem so sore 
He disappeared and never came back more.” 

Then he counselled his brother not to grieve, and with this conso- 
lation, left him and returned to his own hermitage. And after that 
[286] the two brothers cultivated the Faculties and the Attainments, and 
became destined for the heaven of Brahma. 


The Master added, “Thus, brethren, even in the world of serpents, where 
are the seven precious stones in plenty, lagging is disliked by the serpents : how 
much more by men ! ” And, after teaching them this lesson, he identified 
the Birth : — “ At that time, Ananda was the younger brother, but the elder was 
I myself.” 


€ 
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KUliirpAKA-KUOOHI-SINDHAVA-JlTAKA. 

“ CfrasB cmd the eouim of gruels” efo.— This story the Master told at Jetavana 
about the Elder Sariputta. 

It once fell out that the Buddha had been q[)ending the rainy season in 
Savatthi, and afterwards had been on alms-pilfprimage. On his return, the 
inhabitants determined to welcome his home-oommg; and 'they made their gifts 
to the Buddha and his following. They posted the derk who used to sound the 
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call for preaching, to distribute the Brethren amongst all comers, according to 
the number they wished to provide for. 

There was one poor old woman, who had prepared one poison. The Brethren 
were a*'signed, some to this giver, some to that. At sunrise, the poor woman 
came to Sie clerk, and said. *‘Qive a Brother to me!” He answem, ‘*1 have 
already distributed them all; but Elder S&riputta is still in the monasteiy. 
and you may give your portion to him.” At this she was delighted, and waitM 
by the sate of Jetavana until the Elder came out She rave him greeting, 
took his lx>wl from his hand, and leading him to her house, offered him a srat 

Many pious families heara a rumour that some old woman had rat Sftr^utta 
to sit down at her door. Amongst those who heard it was king Fasenadi the 
Kosala. He at once sent her food of all sorts, tocher with a garment and 
a purse of a thousand pieces, with the ^uest, “Let ner who is entertaining the 
priest, put on this robe, and spend this money, and thus entertain the Elder.” 
As the Kine did, so did An&tha-pin^ika, [287] the younger Anfttha-pindika, the 
lay sister Yisftkhft (a great lady), — all sent the same : other families sent one 
hundred, two hundm or so, as their means allowed. Thus in a single day the 
old woman got as much as a hundred thousand pieces of money. 

Our Elder drank the broth which sho gave him, and ate her food, and the 
rice that she cooked; then he thanked her, and so edified her that she was 
converted. Then he returned to the monastery. 

In the Hall of Truth, the brethren discussed the Elder’s goodness. “ Friend, 
the Captain of the Faith has rescued an old housewife from poverty. He has 
been her mainstay. The food she offered he did not disdain to eat.” 

The Master entered, and asked what they were talking of now as they sat 
together. They told him. And he said, “ This is not the first time, Brethr^*' 
that Sflriputta has been the refuge of this old woman ; nor the first time he 
not disdain to eat the food she offered. He did the same before.” And he told 
an old*world tale. 


It happened once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, 
that the Bodhisatta was bom into a trader’s family in the Northern 
province.. Five hundred people of that country, horse-dealers, used to 
convey horses to Benares, and sell them there. 

Now a certaiiL dealer took the road to Benares with five hundred 
horses for sale. On^is road, not far off Benares, there is a town, where 
had formerly lived a rich merchant A vast dwelling once was his; 
but his family had gradually gone down in the world, and only one old 
woman was left, who lived in the fimily house. The dealer took up his 
lodging for a certain hire in that house, and kept his horses hard by. 

On that very day, as luck would have it, a thoroughbred mare of his 
foaled. He tarried two or three days, and then taking his horses with 
him went off to visit the king. Thereat the old woman asked him for the 
hire of the house. 

“All right, mother. I’ll pay you,” said he. [288] 

“When you pay me, my son,” she said then, “give me this foal, and 
deduct its value firom the hire.” The dealer did as she asked and went 
his way. The woman loved the foal like a son ; and she fed him upon 
parched rice drippings, on broken meats, and grass. 

Some time after, the Bodhisatta, on his way with five hundred horses^ 
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took lodging in this house. But the horses scented this highbred foal, that 
fed on red rice-powder, and not one of them would enter the place. Then 
said the Bodhisatta to the dame, 

** There seems to be some horse in the place, mother 1** 

‘*Oh, my son, the only horse there is a young foal which I keep here as 
tenderly as it were my son 1” 

“ Where is he, mother V' 

** €k>ne out to graze.’* 

** When will he return 1 ” 

** Oh, he’ll soon come back.” 

The Bodhisatta kept the horses without, and sat down to wait until the 
foal should come in ; and soon the foal returned from his walk. When he 
set eyes on the fine foal with his belly full of rice powder, the Bodhisatta 
noted his marks, and thought he, ‘‘This is a priceless thoroughbred; I 
must buy him of the old woman.” 

By t^ time the foal had entered the house and gone to his own stable. 
At once all the horses were able to go in too. 

There abode the Bodhisatta for a few days, and attended to bis horses. 
Then as he made to go, Mother,” said he to the old woman, ** let me buy 
this foal of you.” 

** What are you saying ! one mustn’t sell one’s own foster child 1 ” 

« What do you give him to eat^ mother?” 

”Rice boiled, and rice gruel, and parched rice; broken meats and 
grass ; and rice-broth to drink.” 

”Well, mother, if I get him, I’ll foed him on the daintiest of fore; 
[289] when he stands, he shall have a doth awning spread orer him; I 
will give him a carpet to stand on.” 

« Will you, my son? Then take this child of mine, and go, and may 
he be happy 1 ” 

And the Bodhisatta paid a separate price for the foal’s four feet^ for his 
tail and for his head ; six purses of a thousand pieces of money he laid 
down, one for each; and he caused the dame to robe herself in a new 
dress, and decked her with ornaments^ and set her in front of the loaL 
And the foal opened his eyes, and looked upon his mother, and shed tears. 
9he stroked his back, and said, have receiyed the recompense for 
what I have done for thee : go, my son 1 ” and then he departed. 

Next day the Bodhisatta thought he would make trial of the foal, 
whether he knew his own power or no. Bo a^ preparing oommon 
food, he oaused red rice gruel to be poured out, presented to him in a 
backet But this he could not swallow; and rdbsed to touch any suA 
food. Then the Bodhisatta to test him, uttered the first rerse: — 

^^Qrass and the scum of jpnisl you thout^t good 
In former times: why don’t you eat your food?” 
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On hearing which, the Foal answered with the two other couplets 
following : — 

‘‘When people do not know one^s birth and breed, 

Bice-scum is good enough to serve one’s need. 

‘‘But I am chief of steeds, as you are ware ; 

Therefore from you I will not take this fare.” 

[290] Then answered the Bodhisatta, “I did this to try you; do not 
be angry”; and he cooked the fine food and offered it to him. When he 
came to the king’s courtyard, he set the five hundred horses on one side, 
and on the other an embroidered awning, under which he laid a carpet, 
with a canopy of stuff over it ; and here he lodged the foal. 

The king coming to inspect the horses asked why this horse was housed 
apart 

“ O king,” was the reply, “ if this horse be not kept apart, he will let 
loose these others.” 

“ Is he a beautiful horse 1 ” the king asked. 

“Yes, O king.” 

“Then let me see his paces.” 

The owner caparisoned him, and mounted on his back. Then he 
cleared the courtyard of men, and rode the horse about in it The whole 
place appeared to be encircled with lines of horses, without a break 1 

Then said the Bodhisatta, “See my horse’s speed, O king!” and let him 
have his head. Not a man could see him at all ! Then he fastened a red 
leaf upon the horse’s flank ; and they saw just the leaf. And then he rode 
him over the surfiice of a pond in a certain garden of the city. Over he 
went, and not even the tips of his hoofs were wet Again, he galloped 
over lotus leaved,. [291] without even pushing one of them under water. 

When his masii^ had thus showed off the steed’s magnificent paces, he 
dismounted, clapped his hands, and held out one, palm upwards. The 
horse got upon it, and stood on the palm of his master’s hand, with his 
four feet close together. And the Bodhisatta said, “ O mighty king ! not 
even the whole circle of the ocean would be space enough for this horse to 
diow off all his skill” The king was so pleased that he gave him the 
half of his kingdom : the horse he installed as his horse of state, sprinkling 
him with ceremonial water. Dear was he and precious to the king, and 
great honour was done him; and his dwelling place was made like the 
chamber where the king dwelt, all beautiful : the floor was sprinkled with 
all the four manneie of perfumes, the walls were hung with wreaths of 
flowers and frequent garlands; up in the roof was an awning of doth 
qsanifled with golden stars ; it was all like a lovely pavilion round about. 
A lamp of scented oil burnt always; and in the retiring doaet was set a 
goldenjar. His food was always fit fbr a king. And after he came there, 
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the lordship over all India came into this king’s hand. And the king 
did good deeds and almsgiving aboording to the Bodhisatta’s admonition, 
and became destined for paradise. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he declared the Truths, and 
identified the Birth : (now at the conclusion of the Truths many entered the 
First Path, or the Second, or the Third :) At that time the old woman was the 
8axn& Sftriputta was the thoroughbred, Snanda was the king, and the horsedealer 
was 1 mysw.” 


No. 255. 


SUKA>JlTAKjL 

" What twu th» bird," tte.—Tbia story the Master told while dwdling at 

Jetavana, about a Brother who died of over-eatinK. 

[292] On his death, the brethren assembled in the Hall of Truth, wd dis- 
cussed nis demerits on this &^ou : ‘'FUend, Brother So-and-so was ignorant 
how much he could aaMj eat So he ate more than he could digest, and died in 
oonsequenoe.” The Master entered, and asked what they tallm of now as they 
sat together; and thw told him. ** Brethren,” he said, “this is not the first 
time our finend died of surfint ; the same has happened before.” Then he told 
them an old-world tale. 


Once on a timely when king Brabmadatta reigned over Benares, the 
Ttn.lt.ia.tt.. became a Parrot, and dwelt in the Himalaya region. He was 
Iring over seTeral thousands of his kind, who lived on the seaward side of 
the Himalayas; and one son was Ids. When, his son grew up to be 
strong, the father ParroPs eyes became weak. The truth is, that parrots 
fly witii great swiftness ; wherefore when th^y be rfd it is the eye that 
weakens flrst His son kept his parents in the nest, and would bring 
them food to feed them. 

It 'happened one day that our young Parrot went to the place where he 
his food, and alij^ited upon a mountainrtop. Thence he looked over 
the and bnbnM an in which was a mango grove fiill of sweet 
gniilM. fruit So neat day, at the time of the fetching of food, he rose in 
th^ air end flew to this grove of mangoes^ where he suAed the mango jnioct 
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and took of the fruit, and bore it home to hie mother and father. Am the 
Bodhiflatta ate of it, he knew the taate. 

son,’* said he^ ‘‘this is a mango of such and sndi an island,” 
naming it. 

'‘Even so, father 1 ” replied the young Parrot. 

“Parrots that go thither, my son, have not length of life,” he said. 
“ Go not to that island again I” — But the son obeyed him not, and went 
yet again. 

Then one day it befel that he went as usual, and drank much of the 
mango juice. With a mango in his beak [293] he was passing over the 
ocean, when he grew worn out with so long carrying, and sleep mastered 
him ; sleeping he flew on, and the fruit which he carried fell from out of 
his beak. And by degrees he left his path, and sinking down skimmed the 
surface of the water, till in the end he fell in. And then a fish caught and 
devoured him. When he should have returned, he returned not, and the 
Bodhisatta knew that he must have fallen into the water. Then his 
parents, receiving no sustenance, pined away and died. 


The Master, having told this tal^ in his perfect wisdom, uttered the following 
stansas : — 

“What time the bird without excess did eat, 

* He found the way, and brought hu mother meat. 

“But once he ate too much, forgot the mean, 

He fell ; and afterward was no more seen. 

“So be not greedy ; modest be in alL 
To epare is safe; greed goeth before a fall^” 


1 The Scholiast adds the following lines : 

“Be moderate in eating wet or dry, 

And this thy hunger’s need will satisfy. 

Who eats with care, whose bdfy is not great, 
Will be a hofy hermit soon or late. 

[394] Four or five monthftils^ — ^then a drink is 

Enough for any earnest eremite. 

A eareftil moderate eater has small pain. 
Slowly grows old, Uvm twice as long again.” 


’When sons bring meat to fothers in the wood, 
Like ointnient to the afib ’tis raiy good. 

Thus for bare life, with weariness foespen^ 

He honriahed Urn upon such nouriahment.” 
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When the Maatar had ended ihia diaoeanw^ he deolaied the IVotha (at the 
oondodm of iHiadi maav pneona entered the Fint Path, or the Saomd, or 
Third, or Fourth]^ and wentMed the Birth: "At that tiin& the hrother who 
haa orer^eten waa the yoong Fairot and the king of the Fenota waa I 
myaett* 


No. 266. 


JARUDAPlNA-JlTAKAe 


** Same merckante," This stoiy the Master told while living at Jetavani^ 
about some tradera whose home was at Sft vatthL 

The tradition is that these men had acquired wares in Sftvatthi, which th^ 
loaded on oarts. When the time came for them to set about their busmessi they 
gave an invitation to the Blessed One, and offioed him rich alms ; they reoeived 
the Reibges, were strengthened in the Precepts, and took their leave of the 
Master with these words, ** Sir, we are going a long way. When we have parted 
with our war^ if we are fortunate anof return in safety, we will come and wait 
upon you i^n.” Then they set off on their journey. 

In a difficult part of theur road they observed a disused well. There was no 
water in it that th^ could see^ and they were athirst ; so they resolved to dia 
deeper. As they dug, [2961 they came upon successive layers of minerals of all 
sorts, from iron to lapis laauli. This nnd contented them ; they filled their 
waggons with these treasures^ and got back safe to Sftvatthi. They stowed 
away the treasure which they had Imught; and then bethought them, that 
havi^ been so lucky they would give foodf to the brotherhood. So they invited 
Uie raeesed Ona iad made him presents; and when they had respectfully 
greeted him, and sat down on one side^ they recounted how they had found 
their treasurei Said he^ ** Yon, good laymen, are content with your find, and 
accept your wealth and your liroluiood with w moderation. But in other days 
there were men not oontenL immoderate, who refiised to do as wise men advisM 
them, and so lost their life.” And he told at their request an old-world tale. 


Once on a tune^ when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom into the family of a business man ; and grew up to 
be a great merchant. At one time he had filled his waggons with goods, 
and in company with a large caravan he came to this very same wood and 
saw this veiy same wdL No sooner had the traders seen it^ than they 
wanted to drink^ and began to dig^ and as they dug they came upon a 
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quantity of metal and gema Bat though they got a great deal of treasure, 
they were discontented. "There must be another treasure here, better 
thim this 1 ” they thought^ and they dug and dug. 

Then said the Bodhisatta to them, Merchants, greed Is the root of 
destruction. Ye have won a great deal of wealth ; with this be ye content, 
and dig no more.” But they digged yet the more notwithstanding. 

Now this well was haunted by serpents. The Serpent-king, incensed 
at the falling of clods and earth, slew them with the breath of his nostrilsS 
all saving the Bodhisatta, [296] and destroyed them ; and he came up from 
the serpent world, and put the oxen to the carts, 611ed them with jewels, 
and seating the Bodhisatta upon a dne waggon, he made certain young 
serpents drive the carts, and brought him to Benarea He led him into 
his house, sot the treasure in order, and went away again to his own 
place in the serpent land. And the Bodhisatta spent his treasure, so 
that he made much stir throughout all India by his almsgiving, and, 
having undertaken the deeds of virtue^, and kept the holy day, at the 
end of his life he came to paradise. 


The Master, after teUing this tale, in his perfect wisdom, uttered the 
following lines: — 

"Some merchants, wanting water, dug the ground 
In an old well, and there a treasure founa: — 

Tin, iron, oopj^, lead, silver and gold. 

Beryls and pearls and jewels manimld. 

"But not content, stiU more they did desire, 

And'fi^ serpents slew them ml with fire. 

Dig if^ou wilt, but not to excess; 

For too much digging is a wickedness. 

"Digging bestowed a treasure on these men; 

But too much digging lost it all again.” 

When the Master had finished this discourseu he identified the Birth : — " At 
that time, Sariputta was the Seipent-king^ and the master of the caravan was I 
myad£” 


^ NSHkaioatmia. Perlups this throws lifl^t on the fliseaee oMoatoro^, p. fifi 
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OlMAliiri-CAliirpA-jjLTAKA^ 


[297J It 18 not a dever builder" ete . — ^This stoiy the Master told while 
sojoumixig at Jetavana, about the praise of wisdom. In the Hidl of Truth sat 
the Brethren, praising the wisdom of the Buddha: **The Blessed One has 
wisdom meat and wide, wisdom witty and <}uicl^ wisdom sharp and penetrating. 
He ezceu this world and the world of gods in wisdom.” 

The Master entered, and asked what they were talking of now as they sat 
there. They told him. He answered, ‘^This is not the first time, BreUiren, 
that the Blessed One has been wise ; he was the same before.” And he told an 
old-world tale. 


Once upon a time, Brethren, when Janasandha' was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodhisatta came to life as the son of his chief queen. His face was 
resplendent, wearing a look of auspicious beauty, like a golden mirror 
well polished. On the day of his naming they called him Zdisa-mukha, 
Prince Mirror-face. 

Within the space of seven years his father caused him to be taught 
the Three Vedas, and all the duties of this world; and then he died, 
when the lad was seven years old. The courtiers performed the king’s 
obsequies with great pomp, and made the ofiTerings for the dead ; and on 
the seventh day they gathered together in the palace courts and talked 
together. The prince was very young, they thought^ and he could not be 
made king. 

Before they made him king, they would test him. So they prepared 
a court of justice^ and set a divan. Then they came into the prince’s 
presence, and said they, *‘You must come, my lord, to the law-oourt.” 
To this the prince agr^ ; and with a great company he repaired thither, 
and sat upon the dais. 

Now at the time when the king sat down for judgement, the couijtierB 
had dressed up a monkey, in the garb of a man who is skilled in the lore 
which tells what are go^ sites Ibr a building. They made him go upon 
two feet^ and brought him into the judgement halL 

1 See Monls, WcXk-Lofre JommaA^ iiL 8S7; Tawney, PUL Jornn. xii. US— 119; 
Aeadmyt Aug. 6, 1887, no. 796. Problems to be solved am a eommoB part of the 
mabhlneiy of tid^ tales; s.p. Oiiinm, no. 99, The DeoU with the Three OMmEmbre^ 
sad the editors* notes. 
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lord,” Hid they, ** in the time of the king jour father thk man 
was one who dirined bj magio as to denraUe ates^ and well did he know 
his art. [298] Down in the earth as deep as seren cubits he can see a 
fimlt. By his help there was a place chosen for the kin^s house ; let the 
king provide for him, and give him a post" 

The prince scanned him from head to foot. ^*Thls is no man, but 
a monk^,” he thought; **aad monkeys can destroy what others have made, 
but of themselves can neither make anything nor carry out sudi a thing.” 
And so he repeated the font stanm to his oourt :~ 

*^It is not a dever builder, but an ape with a wrinkled fm; 

He can destroy what othm make; that is the way of his raoe.*’ 

It must be so, my lord 1 ” said the courtiers, and took him away. 
But after a day or two they dressed this same creature in grand dothes^ 
and brou^t him again to the judgement ball. ** In the king your father’s 
time^ my lord, this was a judge who dealt justice. Him should you take 
to hdp you in the awarding of justice.” 

The prince looked at him. Thon^^t he, “A man with mind and 
reason is not so hairy as all that. This witless ape cannot diepense justice;” 
and he repeated the second stansa 

"There’s no wit in this hairy creatare; he breeds no confidence; 

He knows nou^t, as my father taught: the animal has no sensei” 

[299] " So it must b^ my lord 1” said the courtiers, and led him away. 
Yet once again did they dress up the very same monkey, and bring him 
to the hall of judgement " Sire,” said they, " in the time of the king 
your father this man did his duty to father and mother, and paid req)ect 
to old age in bis (tody. Him you should keep with you.” 

Again the prine^ looked at him, and thought — "Monkeys are fickle of 
mind ; subh a thing they Humot do.” And then he repeated the third 


"One thing Dssaritha^ has taught me: no help^ such a creature would send 
To fother cat mother, to sister or brother, or any who call him friend !” 

"So must it be^ my lord 1” answered they, and took him away again. 
And they said amongst themselvea, " ’Tia a wise prince ; he will be able 
to rule”; [800] and th^ made the Bodhisatta king; and throughout the 
dtj by beat of drum they made proolanmtion, sayings "Theedicts of kiiig 
Mirror>faoe 1" 

From that time the Bodhisatta reigned ri^teously; and his wisdom 
war noised abroad throughout all India. To show forth the matter of 

* peaamtlia le another name for his father (grM.). 
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this wiadom of hifli theee fourteen probleme were brought to him to 
decide: — 

*‘An 0 X| a lad, a hone^ a baaket-kni^ti 
A squire, a light-oMove^ and a young dame, 

A snake^ a deer, a partridge^ and a sprita 
A snake^ ascetics, a young i^est I name.” 

This happened as we shall now explain. When the Bodhisatta was 
inaugurated king, a certain servant of king Janasandha, named Gftmani- 
can^ thus considered within himself : ** This kingdom is glorious if it be 
governed by aid of those who are of an age with the king. Now I am old, 
and I cannot wait upon a young prince : so I will get me a living by 
fimning in the country.” So he departed from the city a distance of three 
leagues^ and abode in a certain village. But he had no oxen for fanning. 
And so, after rain had fallen, he begged the loan of two oxen from a 
friend ; all day long he ploughed with them, and then he gave them grass 
to eat, and went to the owner’s house to give them back again. At the 
moment it happened that the owner sat at meat with his wife; and 
the oxen entered the house, quite at homa As they entered, the master 
was raising his plate, and the wife putting hers^down. Seeing that they 
did not invite him to share the meal, Gimam-can^ departed without 
formally making over the oxen. During the night, thieves broke into 
the cow-pen, and stole the oxen away. 

Early on the morrow, the owner of these oxen entered the cow-shed, 
but cattle there were none ; he perceived that they had been stolen away 
by thieves. ** I’ll make Ghmani pay for it ! ” thought he, and to Ghmani 
he went. [301] 

^ I say, return me my oxen !” cried he. 

** Are not th^ in their stall?” 

Now did you return them to me?” 

«No, I didn’t" 

** Here’s the king’ll officer : come along 1 " 

Now this people have a custom that they pick up a bit of stone or a 
potsherd, and say — ” Here’s the king’s officer ; come along ! ” If any man 
relbaes to go, he is punidhed. So when Gftmani heard the word "oAoer,” 
he went along. 

‘ So they went together towards the kin|^B court On the way, th^ 
came to a village where dwelt a friend of Gimani’a Said he to the other, 

” I say. I'm veiy hungiy. Wait here till I go in and get meaomething 
to eat ! ’’ and he entered his friend’s house. 

But his friend was not at home. The wife said, 

"Sir, there is nothing cooked. Wait but a moment; I will cook at 
onoe and set before you." 

She climbed a ladder to the grain storey and in her haste she fall to the 
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ground. And as she was seven montha gone with child, a miscarriage 
followed. 

At that moment, in came the husband, and saw what had happened. 

Yon have atmck mj wife^” cried he, *^and brought her labour upon her 
untimdj! Here’s a king’s officer for you — come along!” and he carried 
him offi After this they went on, the two of them, with G&mani 
between. 

As they went, there was a horse at a village gate ; and the groom 
could not stop it^ but it ran along with them. The horsekeeper called out 
to Gftmani — 

Uncle* Gandagftmani, hit the horse with something, and head him 
back ! ” Gftmani picked up a stone, and threw it at the horse. The stone 
struck hu foot, and broke it like the stalk of a castor-oil plank Then the 
man cried, 

**Oh, you’ve broken my horse’s leg! Here’s a king’s officer for 
you I ” and he laid hold of him. 

G&mam was thus three men’s prisoner. As they led him along, he 
thought : " These people wUl denounce me to the king ; [302] I can’t pay 
for the oxen ; much less the fine for causing an untimely birth ; and then 
where shall I get the price of the horse? I were better dead.” So, as 
they went along, he saw a wood hard by the road, and in it a hill with a 
precipice on one side of it. In the shadow of it were, two basket-makers, 
fother and son, weaving a mat. Said G&mani, 

say,’l want to retire for a moment: wait here, while I go aside”; 
and with these words he climbed the hill, and threw himself down the 
predpioa He fell upon the back of the elder basket-maker, and killed 
him on the spot CMimani got up, and stood stilL 

*^Ah, yon villain! you’ve murdered my father!” cried the younger 
baaketmaker; ”h^’s the king’s officer!” He seised G&mani’s hands, 
and came out of the thicket. 

” What’a thial” asked the othera 

<<T1ie villain has murdered my father !” 

Bo on they went^ the four of ^em, with Gftmani in the middle. 

They came to the gate of another village^ The headman was there, 
who hailed Gimani : ”Uncle* Oan^ whither away?” 

" To see the king,” says Gftmam. 

"Oh indeed, to see the king. I want to send him a message; will you 
take it?” 

"Tea, that I will” 

"Well — 1 am usually handsome^ rich, honoured, and healthy ; but now 
1 am miserable and have the jaundice too. Ask the king why this is. 

* It is tioilh noting that this toim of affeetion means a mother’s brother. 
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He ia a wise man, ao thqr aaj ; he will tell you, and you can bring me hia 
meesage again.” 

To this the other agreed. 

At another village a lighW-love called out to him — Whither bound. 
Unde' Can^f” 

« To aee the king,” aaya he. 

**They aay the king is a wiae man; take him a meaeage from me,” 
says the woman. [303] ** Aforetime I used to make great gains ; now I 
don't get the worth of a betel-nut, and nobody courts me. Ask the 
king how this may be, and then you can tell me.” 

At a third village there was a young woman who told G&mani, “ I 
can live neither with my husband nor with my own family. Ask the king 
how thjui is, and then tell me.” 

A little further on there was a snake living in an ant-hill near the road. 
He saw Gimani, and called ont^ 

“Whither away, Candal” 

“ To see the king.” 

“ The king is wise ; take him a message from me. When I go out to 
get my food, I leave this ant-hUl faint and famishing, and yet I fill the 
entrance hole with my body, and I get out with difficulty, dragging myself 
along, fiut when I come in again, I feel satisfied, and fat, yet I pass 
quickly through the hole without touching the sidea How is thisi ask 
the king, and bring me his answer.” 

And further on a deer saw him, and said — “ I can’t eat grass anywhere 
but underneath this tree. Ask the king the reason.” And again a par- 
tridge said, “ When I sit at the foot of this ant-heap, and utter my note, 
I can make it prettily; but nowhere elsa Ask the king why.” And 
again, [304] a tree spirit saw him, and said, 

“ Whither away, Ca^a 1 ” 

“ To the king.” 

“ The king's a wise man, they say. In former times I was highly 
honoured ; now I don't receive so much as a handful of twigs. Ask the 
king what the reason is.” 

And further on again he was seen by a serpent-king, who spoke to him 
thus: “The king jg to be a wise man : then ask him this question. 
Heretofore the water in this pool has been dear as orystaL Why is it that 
now it has become turbid, with scum all over it I ” 

Further on, not frtf from a town, certain ascetics who dwdt in a park 
saw him, and said, in the same way; ** They say the king is wise. Of yore 
there were in this park sweet fruits in plenty, now they have grown taste- 
less dry. Ask him what the reason is.” Further on agmn, he was 
accosted by some brahmin students who were in a hall at the gate of a 
town. They said to him, 


1 See note, p. 910. 
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** Where are you goingi Oa^^i eht’* 

“ To the kiDg^" says Oaiida. 

** Then take a meBsage for ns. Till now, whatever passage we leamt 
was bright and dear ; now it does not stay with us, it is not understood, 
but all is darkness, — ^it is like water in a leaky jar. Ask the king what 
the reason is.” 

Gftmam-cap^ came before the king with his fourteen questions. 
When the king saw him, he reoc^ised him. ‘‘This is myfather’s servant^ 
who used to dandle me in his arms. Where has he been living all this 
timef” And *‘Oanda,’' said he, ** where have you been living all this 
time f [305] We have seen nothing of you for a long while ; w^t brings 
you here?” 

*‘Oh, my lord, when my lord the late king went to heaven, I 
departed into the country and kept myself by fiurming. Then this 
man summoned me for a suit regarding his cattle, and here he has 
brought me.” 

*'If you had not been brought here, yon had never come; but 
I’m glad that you were brought anyhow. Now I can see you. Where is 
that man f ” 

Here, my lord.” 

*'It is you that summoned our Mend Gandaf” 

‘‘Yes, my lord.” 

“Why!” 

“ He refuses to give back my pair of oxen ! ” 

“Is this so, Oandal ” 

“ Hear my story too, my lord ! ” said Canda ; and told him the whole. 
When he had heard the tale, the king accosted the owner of the oxen. 
“Did you see the oxen,” said he, “entering the staUY” 

“ No, my lord,*^ the man replied. 

“Why, man, did you never hear my name! They oaU me king 
Mirror-face. Speak out honestly.” 

“ I saw them, my lord ! ” said ha 

“Now, Gan^” said the king, “you fiuled to return the oxen, and 
therefore you are his debtor for them. But this man, in saying that he 
had not seen them, told a direct lie. Therefore you with your own hands 
shall pluck his eyes out^ and you shall yourself pay him twenty-four pieces 
of money as the price of the oxen.” Then they led the owner of the oxen 
out of doors. 

“If I lose my eyes, what do I care for the money I” thought ha And 
he Ml at Ghmam’s feet^ and besought him — “ O master Oan^ keep those 
twenty-four pieces, and take these too ! ” and he gave him other pieces, 
and ran away. 

The seoond man said, “ My lord, this fellow struck my wife^ [806] and 
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made her miaoany.” this tarue^ Gandal” asked the king. Can^ 
bagged for a hearings and told the whole story. 

** Did yon really strike her, and cause her to miscarry ? asked the 
king. 

No, my lord ! I did no such thing.** 

** Now, can you ” — ^to the other — ** can yon heal the miscarriage which 
he has caused 1 ** 

**No, my lord, I cannot** 

*‘Now, what do you want to do I ’* 

** 1 ought to have a son, my lord.** , 

** Now then, Canda — ^you take the man’s wife to your house ; and when 
a Son shall be bom to you, hand him over to the husband.** 

Then this man also fell at Canda’s feet, crying, ** Don’t break up my 
home, master ! ” threw down some money, and made off. 

The third man then accused Canda of laming his horse’s foot Canda 
as before told what had happened. Then the king asked the owner, 

“ Did you really bid Canda strike the horse, and turn him back V* 

“ No, my lord, I did not.” But on being pressed, he admitted that he 
had said sa 

*‘This man,” said the king, ^^has told a direct lie, in saying that he 
did not tell you to head back the horsa You may tear out his tongue ; 
and then pay him a thousand pieces for the horse’s price, which I will give 
you.” But the fellow even gave him another sum of money, and departed. 
Then the basket-maker’s son said, 

<< This fellow is a murderer, and he killed my father ! ” 

‘*Is it so, Oan^t” asked the king. ** Hear me, my lord,” said Can^, 
and told him about it. 

'^Now, what do you wantl” asked the king. 

” My lord, 1 must have my father.” [307] 

**Can^” said the king, ^‘this man must have a father. But you 
cannot bring him back from the dead. Then take his mother to your 
house, and do you be a fiither to him.” 

‘‘Oh, master!” cried the man, ** don’t break up my dei^ father’s 
home 1 ” He gave Gftmam a sum of money, and hurried away. 

Thus Gimam won his suit, and in great delight he said to the king, 

My lord, I have several questions for you from several persons ; may 
1 tell you themi” 

**Say on,” said the king. 

So G&mani told them all in. reverse order, beginning with the young 
brahmina The king answered them in turn. To the first question, he 
answered: **ln the place where they lived there used to be a crowing 
cook that knew the time. When they heard his crow, they used to rise 
up, and repeat their texts, until the sun rose, and thus they did not forget 
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what they leamt. But now there ia a oock that orowa out of aeaaou ; he 
crows at dead of night, or in broad day. When he orowa in the depth of 
nighty up they rise, but they are too sleepy to repeat the text. When he 
crows in broad day, they rise up, but they have not the chance to repeat 
their texts. Thus it is, that whatever they learn, they soon forget,” 

To the second question, he answered : ** Formerly these men used to do 
all the duties of the ascetic, and they induced the mystic trance. Now 
they have neglected the ascetic’s duties, and they do what they ought not 
to do ; the fruits which grow in the park they give to their attendants ; 
they live in a sinful way, exchanging their alms'. This is why this fruit 
does not grow sweet [308] If they once more with one conaent do their 
duty as ascetics, again the fruit will grow sweet for them. Those hermits 
know not the wisdom of kings ; tell them to live the ascetic life.” 

He heard the third question, and answered, “Those serpent chiefs 
quarrel one with another, and that is why the water becomes turbid. If 
they make friends as before, the water will be clear again.” After hearing 
the fourth, “The tree-spirit,” said he, “used formerly to protect men 
passing through the wood, and therefore she received many offeringa 
Now she gives them no protection, and so she receives no olSerings. If she 
protects them as before, she will receive choice offerings again. She knows 
not that there are kings in the world. Tell her, then, to guard the men 
who go up into that wood.” And on hearing the fifth, “Under the 
ant-hill where the partridge finds himself able to utter a pleasant cry is a 
crock of treasure ; dig it up and get it” To the sixth he answered, “ On 
the tree under which the deer found he could eat grassy is a great honey- 
comb. He craves the grass on which this honey has dropped, and so he 
can eat no other. You get the honeycomb, send the best of it to me, and 
eat the rest yourself.” Then on hearing the seventh, “ Under the snake's 
ant-heap lies a lii^ge treasure-crock, and there he lives guarding it So 
when he goes out, from greed for this treasure his body sticks fast ; but 
after he has fed, his desire for the treasure prevents his body from sticking, 
and he goes in quickly and easUy. Dig up the treasure, and keep it.” 
Then he replied to the eighth question, “ Between the villages where dwell 
the young woman’s husband and her parents [309] lives a lover of hers in 
a certain house. She remembers him, and her desire is toward him; 
therefore she cannot stay in her husband’s house, but says she will go and 
see her parents, and on the way she stays a few days with her lover. 
When she has been at home a few days, again ahe remembers him, and 
saying she will return to her husband, she goes again to her lover. Qo, tell 
her there are kings in the land ; say, she must dwell with her husband, 

1 Some stajing at home, while others beg for all, to save trouble. See p. 67, 
note 1. 
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and if she will not^ let her have a caro, the king will cause her to be 
seized, and she shall die.” He heaid the ninth, and to this he said, *'The 
woman used formerly to take a price from the hand of one, and not to go 
with another until she was off with him', and that is how she used to 
receive much. Now she has changed her manner, and without leave of the 
first she goes with the last, so that she receives nothing, and none seek 
after her. If she keeps to her old custom, it will be as it was before. 
Tell her that she should keep to that.” On hearing the tenth, he 
replied, “That village headman used once to deal justice indifferently, so 
that men were pleased and delighted with him ; and in their delight they 
gave him many a present. This is what made him handsome, rich, and 
honoured. Now he loves to take bribes, and his judgement is not fair; so 
he is poor and miserable, and jaundiced. If he judges once again vrith 
righteousness, he will be again as he was before. He knows not that 
there are kings in the land. Tell him that he must use justice in giving 
judgement” 

And Gamam-canda told all these messages, as they were told to him. 
And the king having resolved all these questions by his. wisdom, like 
Buddha omniscient, [310] gave rich presents to Gftmani-ean^; and the 
village where Oanda dwelt he gave to him, as a brahmin's gift, and let him 
go. Ganda went out of the city, and told the king's answer to the brahmin 
youths, and the ascetics, to the serpent and to the tree-spirit ; he took the 
treasure from the place where the partridge sat, and from the tree beneath 
which the deer did eat, he took the honeycomb, and sent honey to the 
king ; he broke into the snake’s ant-hill, and gathered the treasure out of 
it; and to the young woman, and the light-o'-love, and the village headman 
he said even as the king had told him. Then he returned to his own 
village, and dwelt there so long as he lived, and afterward passed away 
to fare according to his deserts. And king Mirror-face also gave alma, and 
wrought goodness, and finally after his death went to swell the hosts of 
heaven. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, to show that not now only is the 
Blessed One wise, but wise he was before, he declared the Truths, and identified 
the Birth: (now at the conclusion of the Truths many persons entered on the 
First Path, or the Second, or the Third, or the Fourth:) “At that time Xn a n d a 
was Qflmani-Cap^; but king Mirror^fooe was 1 myself” 


^ UteraUy,**untU she had Blade him enjoy his money's wodl^^qfirilpeM. 
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No. 258^ 


MANDHlTU-JlTAKA. 


" Whtnvtr «im and «no^” ete. This stoty the Master told during a stay 
at JetaYaQ% about a baokaliding brother. 

We are told that this brother, in traversing S&vatthi for his alms, saw a 
finelv dressed woman and M in love witii her. Then the Brethren led him 
to the Hall of Truth, and informed the Master that he was a backslider. The 
Master asked whether it were true ; and was answered, yes, it was. [«311] 

Brother,” said the Master, when will you ever satisfy this lust, even while 
you are a householder? Such lust is as deep as the ocean, nothing can satisfy 
it. In former days there have been supreme mouarchs, wno attended by their 
retinue of men neld sway over the mur mat continents encircled by two 
thousand isles, ruling even in the heaven of the four great kings, even when they 
were kings of the gods in the Heaven of the Thirty Three, even in the ab<^e 
of the Thirty Six Sakkas,— even these failed to satisfy their lust, and died 
before they could do so; when will you be able to satisfy it?” And he told 
an old-world tale. 


Long ago, in the early ages of the world, there lived a king named 
Mah&sammata, and he had* a son Boja, who had a son Vararoja, who had 
a son Kaly&na, who had a son Yarakaly&na, and Yarakaly&na had a son 
named Uposatha, and Uposatha had a son Mandh&t&. Mandh&t& was en- 
dowed with the Seven Precious Things and the Four Supernatural Powers; 
and he was a great monarch. When he clenched his left hand, and then 
touched it with ^is rights there fell a rain of seven kinds of jewels, 
knee-deep, as though a celestial rain-cloud had arisen in the sky ; so 
wondrous a man was he. Eighty-four thousand years he was a prince, 
the same number he took some share in ruling the kingdom, and even 
so many yean he ruled as supreme king ; his life lasted for countless ages. 

One day, he could not satisfy some desire^ so he showed signs of 
discontent. 

** Why are you cast down, my lord I ” the courtiers asked him. 

** When the power of my merit is considered, what is this kingdom ? 
Which place seems worth desiring 1 ” 

** Heaven, my lord.” 

^ See IHvydvadana, p. 210; Thibetan Tales, p. 1—20, King MSndhdtar, This king 
is named as one of the four persons who have attained in their earthly bodies to glory 
in the dty of the gods; Milinda, iv. 8. 25 (ii. p. 145 in the trans., 8, B, E.). 
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So rolling along the Wheel of Empire» with hie suite [312] he went to 
the heaven of the four great kings. The four king^ wi& a great throng 
of gods, came to meet him in state, bearing celestial flowers and perfumes ; 
and having escorted him into their heaven, gave him rule over it. There 
he reigned in state, and a long time went by. But not there either could 
he satisfy his craving ; and so he began to look sick with discontent. 

** Why, mighty king^*’ said the four monarchs, ** are you unsatisfled t ” 
And the king replied, 

** What place is more lovely than this heaven t ” 

They answered, My lord, we are like servants. The Heaven of the 
Thirty-three is more lovely than this ! ” 

Mandh&t& set the Wheel of Empire a-rolling, and with his court aU 
round him turned his face to the Heaven of the Thirty-three. And 
Sakka, king of the Gods, bearing celestial flowers and perfumes, in the 
midst of a great throng of gods, came to meet him in state, and 
charge of him showed him the way he should go. At the time when the 
king was marching amidst the throng of gods, his eldest son took the 
Wheel of Empire, and descending to the paths of men, came to his own 
city. Sakka led Mandh&t& into the Heaven of the Thirty-three^ and gave 
him the half of his own kingdom. After that the two of them ruled to- 
gether. Time went on, until Sakka had lived for sixty times an hundred 
thousand years, and thirty millions of years, then was bom on earth again; 
another Sakka grew up, and he too reigned, and lived his life, and was born 
on earth. In this way six and thirty Sakkas followed one after another. 
Still Mandh&ta reigned with his crowd of courtiers round him. As time 
went on, the force of his passion and desire grew stronger and stronger. 

What is half a realm to mel” said he in his heart; will kill Sakka, 
and reign alone 1 ” But kill Sakka he could not. This desire and greed 
of his was the root of his misfortune^ The power of his life b^gan to 
wane; old age seized upon him; [313] but a human body does not 
disintegrate in heaven. So from heaven he fell, and descended in a park. 
The gardener made known his coming to the royal family ; they came and 
appointed him a resting-place in the park ; there lay the king in lassitude 
and weariness. The courtiers asked him, 

«My lord, what word shall we take from you f ” 

‘*Take from me^” quoth he, ^^this message to the people : Mandhhth, 
king of kings, having ruled supreme over the four quarters of the |^ob^ 
with all the two thousand islands round about, for a long time having 
reigned over the people of the four great kings, having been king of 
Heaven during the lifetime of six and thirty Sakkas, now lies dead." 
With these words he died, and went to fiure according to his deserts. 
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This tale ended, the Master became perfeotlj enlightened and uttered the 
fallowing stansas: — 

** Wherever sun and moon their oourees run 
All are MandhAtft’a eervantsi everj one: 

Where'er earth's quarters see the ^ht of day, 

There king Mandhfttft holds imperul sway. 

** Not though a rain of coins fall from the sky ^ 

Could anj^ing be found to satisfy. 

Pain is desire^ and sorrow is unrest: 

He that knows this is wise, and he is blest 

** Where longing is^ there pleasure takes him wings. 

Even though desire be set on heavenly things. 

Disciples of the Very Buddha try 
To crush out all desire eternally.” 

[314] When the Master had ended this discourse, he declared the Four 
Truths, and identified the Birth :~at the conclusion of the Truths the back- 
sliding Brothw and many others attained to the Fruit of the First Path:— 
** At i£at timsb I was the great long MandhAtA” 


No. 269. 


TlBiTA-YACCHA-jATAKA. 


** Whm M o^one,” €tc. This story the Master told whil^ living at Jetavana, 
about the gift of n thousand garments, how the reverend Ananda received five 
hundred garments nom the women of the household of the king of Kosala, and 
five hun£ed from the king himself. The circumstances have been described 
above, in the Sigfila Birth, m the Second Book*. 


Onoe on a time, while Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the Bodhisatta 
was bom as the son of a brahmin in KasL On his nameday they called 
him Master TirTtavaccha. In due time he grew up, and studied at 
TakkasflA He married and settled down, but his parents’ death so 
distressed him [315] that he became an asoetio, and lived in a woodland 
dwelling, feeding upon the roots and fruits of the forest. 

* Bss D hn wmapa da^ vwiss 186 and 187, which are the last two of these stansas. 

* No. lSi,page4, whsiehowefarthsisisno woi:d of ihisineidsnt; it reaUy ooeurs 
in No. 156, p. 17 of vdIobm. 
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Whilst he lived there, arose a distarbanoe on the frontiers of Benarea 
The king repaired thither, but was worsted in the fight; ftariog for his 
life^ he mounted an elephant, and fled away oovertly through the forest. 
In the morning, Tirltavaooha had gone abroad to gather wild fruit, and 
meanwhile the king came upon his hut. hermit’s hut 1” quoth he ; 
down he came from his elephant, weary with wind and sun, and athirst ; 
he looked about for a waterpot, but none could he find. At the end of 
the covered walk he spied a well, but he could see no rope and bucket for 
the drawing of water. His thirst was too great to bear ; he took off the 
girth which passed under the elephant's belly, made it fast on the edge, 
and let himsdf down into the well. But it was too short ; so he tied on 
to the end of it his lower garment, and let himself down again. Still he 
could not reach the water. He could just touch it with his feet : he was 
very thirsty ! If I can but quench my thirst,” thought he, death itself 
will be sweet ! ” So down he dropped, and drank his fill ; but he could 
not get up again, so he remained standing there in the well. And the 
elephant, so well trained was he, stood still, waiting for the king. 

In the evening, the Bodhisatta returned, laden with wild fruits, and 
espied the elephant. '^I suppose,” thought he, *'the king is come; but 
nothing is to be seen save the armed elephant. What’s to dot ” And he 
approached the elephant, which stood and waited for him. He went to 
the edge of the well, and saw the king at the bottom. ** Fear nothing, O 
king ! ” he called out ; then he placed a ladder, and helped the king out ; 
he chafed the king’s body, and anointed him with oil ; after which he 
gave him of the fruits to eat [316], and loosed the elephant’s armour. 
Two or three days the king rested there; then he went away, after 
making the Bodhisatta promise to pay him a visit. 

The royal forces were encamped hard by the city ; and when the king 
was perceived coming, they fiocked around him. 

After a month and half a month, the Bodhisatta returned to Benares, 
and settled in the park. Next day he came to the palace to ask for 
food. The king had opened a great window, and stood looking out into 
the courtyard ; and so seeing the Bodhisatta, and recognising him, he 
descended and gave him greeting; he led him to a dais, and set him upon 
the throne under a white umbrella ; his own food the king gave him to 
eat, and ate himself of it. Then he took him to the garden, and caused a 
covered walk and a dwelling to be made for him, and furnished him 
with all the necessaries of an ascetic ; then giving him in charge of a 
gardener, he bade farewell, and departed. After this, the Bodh i satta took 
his food in the king’s dwdling : great was the respect and honour paid to 
him. 

But the courtiers could not endure it. *^If a soldier,” said they, 
<*were to receive such honour, how would he behave t” They betook 
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them to the viceroy: ^*My lord, oar king is making too much of an 
ascetic! Wkat can he have seen in the mant Ton speak with the 
king about it” The viceroy consented, and they all went together before 
the king. And the viceroy greeted the king^ and uttered the first stansa : 

‘‘There is no wit in him that I can see; 

He is no kinsman, nor a firiend of thee; 

Why should this hermit with three bits of wood*, 

Tiiltavaochai have sudi splendid fxMl!” 

[317] The king listened. Then he said, addressing his son, 

“ My son, you remember how once 1 went to the marches, and how 1 
was conquered in war, and came not back for a few dayst” 

“ I remember,” said he. 

“This man saved my life,” said the king; and he told him all that 
had happened. “Well, my son, now that tiiis my preserver is with me, 
I cannot requite him for what he has done, not even were 1 to give him 
my kingdom.” And he recited the two stanzas following: — 

“ When all alone, in a griin thirsty wood, 

He, and no other, tnSa to do me good; 

In my distress he lent a helping l^d; 

Half-dead he drew me up and made me stand. 

“By his sole doing I returned again 
Out of death’s jaws back to the world of men. 

To recompense such kindness is but fair; 

Qive a riw ofTering, nor stint his share.” 

[318] So spake the king, as though he were causing the moon to rise 
up in the sky; and as the virtue of the Bodhisatta was declared, so was 
declared his own virtue everywhere; and his takings increased, and the 
honour shown to him. After that neither his viceroy nor his courtiers 
nor any one else durst tey anything against him to the king. The king 
abode in the Bodhisatta’s admonition; and he gave alms and did good, 
and at the last went to swell the hosts of heaven. And the Bodhisatta, 
having cultivated the Perfsctions and the Attainments, became destined 
to the world of Brahma. 


Then the Master added, “Wise men of old gave help too;” and having thus 
concluded his discourse^ he identified the Birth as follows : “Xnanda was the 
long, and 1 was the hermit” 


* To hang his waterpot upon. 
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No. 260. 


DtTA-JlTAKA^ 


the etc. This stoiy the Master told while etaj^- 

ing at Jetavana, about a Brother who was addicted to covetousness. The oir- 
cumstanoes will be given at lam under the Kftka* Birth, in Book the Ninth. 
Here again the Master told the Brother, [319] ‘‘ Vou were greedy before, Brother, 
as you are now; and in olden days for your greed you hid your head cleft with 
a sword.” Then he told an old-world story. 


Once on a time, when Brahmadatta was king over Benares^ the Bodhi- 
satta was bom as his son. He grew up, and finished his education at 
Takkasilft. On his father’s death, he inherited the kingdom, and he was 
very dainty in his eating; accordingly he earned the name of King Dainty. 
There was so much extravagance about his eating, that on one dish 
he spent an hundred thousand pieces. When he ate^ he ate not within 
doors; but as he wished to confer merit* upon many people by showing 
them the costly array of his meals, he caused a pavilion adorned with 
jewels to be set up at the door, and at the time of eatin^^ he had this 
decorated, and there he sat upon a royal dais made all of gold, under a 
white parasol with princesses all around him, and ate the food of an 
hundred delicate flavours from a dish which cost an hundred thousand 
pieces of money. 

Now a certain greedy man saw the king’s manner of eating, and desired 
to have a taste. Unable to master his craving, he girt up his loins tight^ 
and ran up to the king, calling out loudly — Messenger! messenger! O 
king” — with his hands held up. (At that time and in that nation, if a 
man called out ** Messenger I” no one would stay him ; and so it was that 
the multitude divided and gave him way to pass.) 

The man ran up swiftly, and catching a piece of rice from the king’s 
dish, he put it in his mouth. The swordsman drew his sword, to cleave 
the man’s head. But the king stayed him. ** Smite not,” said he; — then 
to the man, **fear nothing, eat onl” He washed his hands, and sat down. 

1 See Morris, FoUt-tere Jwimalt iv. 54. 

* There is no such heading in Book IX. There is a Kika-Jitaka in Book VI. 
no. 896, where the Introd. Story is not given, bnt said to be ** the same as before." 

• The Talmud says that one should always mn to meet the kings of Israel and < 
gentile kings. 
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[320] After the meal, the king caused his own drinking water and betel 
nut to be given to the man, and then said — 

** Now my man, you had tidings, you said. What are your tidings?” 

** O king, I am a messenger from Lust and the Belly. Says Lust to 
me, Go! and sent me here as her messenger/’ and with these words he 
spake the first two stansas: — 

kiim, the Belly’s messenger you see: 

O lord of chariots, do not angry be ! 

For Belly’s sake men very far will go, 

Even to ask a 'favour of a foe. 

'*0 king, the Bely’s messenger you see; 

O lord of chariots, do not angry be 1 

The Belly holds banesth his puissant sway 

All men upon the earth both night and day.” 

When this the king heard, he said, ‘‘That is true; Belly-messengers 
are these; urged by lust they go to and fro^ and lust makes them go. 
How prettily this man has put it!” he was pleased with him, and uttered 
the third stansa: — 

“Brahmin, a thousand red kine I present 

To thee; thereto the bull, for complement. 

One messenger may to another give; 

For Belly’s messengers are all that live.” 

So said the king; and continued, “1 have heard something I never 
heard before, or thought of, said by this great man.” And so pleased was 
he, that he showered honours upon him. 


[321] When the Master had ended this discourse, he declared the Truths and 
identified the Birth at the conclusion of the Truths the greedy Brother reached 
the Fruit of the Third Path, and many others entered the other Paths: — “The 
greedy man is the same in both stories, and I was King Dainty.” 


No. 261. 


PADUMA-JlTAKA. 

“ OiUf and cut, and eut agaimi* etc. This stoiy the Master told at Jetavana, 
about some Brethren who made offering of garlands under Ananda’s tree. The 
circumstances will be given in the &alinga*bodhi Births This was called 


X No. 479. 
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Ananda’s tree, because Ananda {ilanted it All India heard tell how the Elder 
had planted this tree by the gate of Jetavana. 

Some Brethren who Uved in the country thought they would make ofbringa 
before Luanda’s tree. They journeyed to Jetavana, did their devoirs to the 
Master, and next day wended their way to Sftvatthi, to the Lotus Street; but not 
a ffarland could they get So they told Ananda, how they had wished to make an 
onerinff to the ti^ but that not a garland was to be had in all the Lotus Street 
The Elder promised to fetch some; so he went off to the Lotus Street, and re- 
turned with many handfuls of blue lotus, which he gave them. With these they 
mode their offering to the tree. 

When the Brethren got wind of this, they began discussing the Eldeife 
merits in the Hall of Truth : ** Friend, some mothers of little merit from the 
country could not get a sinide nosegay in the Lotus Bazaar; but the Elder went 
and fetched them some.” The Master entered, and asked what they were talk- 
ing of as they sat there; and they told him. Said he, [322] “Brethren, this Is 
not the first time that the clever tonme has gained a garland for clever speaking ; 
it was the same before.” And he told them an old-world tale. 


Once on a time, when Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, the Bodhisatta 
was a rich merchant’s son. In the town was a tank, in which the lotus 
flowered. A man who had lost his nose looked after the tank. 

It happened one day that they proclaimed holiday in Benares ; and the 
three sons of this rich man thought that they would put wreaths upon 
them, and go a merrymaking. “We’ll flatter up the old lacknose fellow, 
and then we’ll beg some flowers of him.” So at the time when he used 
to pluck the lotus flowers, to the tank they went, and waited. And one 
of them uttered the first stanza : — 

“Cu^ and cut, and cut again, 

Hair and whiskers grow amain; 

And your nose will grow like these. 

Give me just one lotus, please ! ” 

But the man was angry, and gave none. Then the second said the 
second stanza : — 


“In the autumn seeds are sown 
Which ere long are frilly grown; 

May your nose sprout up like these. 

Give me just one lotus, please I ” 

Again the man was angry, and gave no lotus. Then the third of them 
repeated the third stanza 

“Babbling fbols ! to think that they 
Can Mt a lotus in this way. 

Say they yes, <»* say they no^ 

Noses cut no more will grow. 

See^ I ask you honestly: 

Give a lotus, sir, to me !” ^ 
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[323] On hearing this the lake keeper saidi “The other two lied, but 
you have apoken the truth. You deaerve to have acme lotuaea.” So he 
gave him a great bunch of lotaa, and went back to hia lake. 


When the Master had ended this diaoourae, he identified the Birth : “The 
boy who got the lotus was I myself.’’ 


No. 262. 


MUDU-PliSri-JlTAKA. 


“il toft hand,” etc. This stoiv the Master told at Jetavana, about a back- 

» Brother. They brought him to the Hall of Truth, and the Master asked 
he were reefily a badcslider? He replied, yes, he was. Then said the 
Master, “0 Brethren ! It is impossible to keep women from going after their 
desires. In olden days, even wise men could not guard their own daughters; 
while they stood holding their fathers’ hand, without their fathers’ knowins, they 
went away wrong-doing with a paramour”; and he told them an old-world tale. 


Once upon a time, while king Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom as the son of his Queen Consort Growing up, he 
was educated at Takkasilft, and on his ftither’s death he became king in his 
stead, and reigned righteously. 

There dwelt with him a daughter and a nephew, both together in bis 
house. One day as he sat with his court, he said, 

“ When I am dead my nephew will be king, [324] and my daughter 
will be his chief queen.” 

Afterwards, when they were grown up, he was sitting again amidst his 
court ; and he said to them, 

“ 1 will bring home some other man’s daughter for my nephew, and 
my own daughter will I marry into another king’s family. In this way I 
shall have many relations.” llie courtiers agreed. Then the king assigned 
to the nephew a house outside the palace^ and forbade his coming to the 
palace. 
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But these two were in love with each other. Thought the youth, 
How shall I get the king’s daughter outside the house t — Ah, I have it.” 
He gave a present to the nurs . 

** What am I to do for this, master! ” she asked. 

** Well, mother, I want to get a chance of bringing the princess out of 
doors.” 

** I will talk it over with the princess,” said she, ** and then tell you.” 

Very good, mother,” he replied. 

To the princess she came. “Let me pick the insects out of your head,” 
said she. 

She sat the princess upon a low stool, and herself sitting on a higher 
one, she put the princess’s head upon her lap, and in looking for the 
insects, she scratched the princess’s head. The princess understood. She 
thought, “ She has scratched me with niy cousin the prince’s nail, not her 
own. — Mother,” asked she, “have you been with the prince!” 

“ Yes, my daughter.” 

“ And what did he say! ” 

“ He asked how he could find a way of getting you out of doors.” 

“ If he is wise, he will know,” said the pridcess ; and she recited the 
first stanza, bidding the old woman learn it and repeat it to the prince : — 

“A soft hand, and a well-trained elephant, 

And a black rain-cloud, gives you what you want.” 

The woman learnt it, and returned to the prince. 

“ Well, mother, what did the princess say ! ” he asked. 

“Nothing, [325] but only sent you this stanza,” replied she; and she 
repeated it. l^e prince took it in, and dismissed her. 

The prince understood exactly what was meant. He found a beautiful 
and soft-handed page lad, and prepared him. He bribed the keeper of a 
state elephant, and having trained the elephant to be impassive, he bided 
his time. Then, one fasinlay of the dark fortnight, just after the middle 
watch, rain fell from a thick black cloud. “ This is the day the princess 
meant,” thought he ; he mounted the elephant, and placed the lad of the 
soft hands on its back, and set out. Opposite the palace he fastened the 
elephant to the great wall of an open courtyard, and stood before a window 
getting drenched. 

Now the hi tig watched his daughter, and let her rest nowhere but 
upon a little bed, in his presence. She thought to herself, “To-day the 
prince will come t ” and lay down without going to sleep. 

“ Father,” said she^ “ I want to bathe.” 

“ Oome akmg, my daughter,” said the king. Holding her hands, he 
led her to the window ; he lifted her, and placed her on a lotus ornament 
outside it, holding her by one hand. As she bathed herself, she held out a 
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hand to the prince. He loosed off the bangles from her arm, and fastened 
them on the arm of his page boy ; then he lifted the lad, and placed him 
upon the lotus beside the princess. [326] She took his hand, and placed 
it in her father’s, who took it, and let go his daughter’s hand. Then she 
loosed the ornaments from her other arm, and fastened them on the other 
hand of the lad, which she placed in her father’s, and went away with 
the prince. The king thought the lad to be his own daughter; and 
when the bathing was over, he put him to sleep in the royal bedchamber, 
shut to the door, and set his seal on it ; then setting a guard, he retired 
to his own chamber, and lay down to rest. 

When the daylight came, he opened the door, and there he saw 
this lad. ** What’s this ? ” cried he. The lad told how she was fled along 
with the prince. The king was cast down. Not even if one goes along 
and holds hands,” thought the king, ^‘can one guard a woman. Thus 
women it is impossible to guard;” and he uttered these other two 
stanzas : — 

^ Though soft of speech, like rivers hard to fill. 

Insatiate, nought can satisfy their will: 

Down, down wey sink : a man should fiee afar 
From women, when he knows what kind they are. 

Whomso they serve for gold or for desire. 

They bum him up like fuel in the fire*.” 

[327] So saying, the great Being added, “I must support my nephew ;” 
so with great honour he gave his daughter to this very man, and made him 
viceroy. And the nephew at his uncle’s death became king himself. 


T^en the Master .had ended this discourse, he declared the Truths and 
identified the Birth : — i^the conclusion of the Truths, the baclmliding Brother 
was firmly established in the Fruit of the First Path In those days, I was 
the king.’’ 


^ The following verses are given by the commentator : 

** Where women role, the seeing lose their sight, 

The strong grow weak, the mighty have no might. 

Where women rale, virtue and wisdom fly: 

Bookless the prisoners in durance lie. 

Like highway robbers, all they steal away 

From their poor victims, oareleBS come what may — ‘ 

Beflection, virtue, truth, and reasoning 
Sdf-saorifice, and goodness— everything. 

As fire burns fhel, for each careless wi^t 
They hum feme, glory, learning, wit, and might.” 

The word for fire is the archaio jStaveda, used already in no. 86. See note in 
vol. i p 90. 
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GULLA-PALOBHAKA-JlTAKA. 


[328] throf^h the eea*' etc. This stoiy the Master told at Jetavana, 
also about a hackslioing Brother. The Master had him brought into the Hall of 
Truth, and asked if it were true that he was a backslider. Yes, said he, it was. 

Women,” said the Master, *Mn olden days made even believing souls to sin.” 
Then he told a story. 


Once on a time Brahmadatta, the king of Benares, was childlesa He 
said to his queen, Let us offer prayer for a son.” They offered prayer. 
After a long time, the Bodhisatta came down from the world of Brahma, 
and was conceived by this queen. So soon as he was bom, he was bathed, 
and given to a serving woman to nurse. As he took the breast, ho cried. 
He was given to another ; but while a woman held him, he would not be 
quiet. So he was given to a man servant ; and as soon as the man took 
him, he was quiet. After that men used to carry him about. When they 
suckled him, they would milk the breast for him, or they gave him the 
breast from behind a screen. Even when he grew older, they could not 
show him a woman. The king caused to be made for him a separate 
place for sitting or what not, and a separate room for meditation, all by 
himself. 

When the lad was sixteen years old, the king thought thus within 
himself. “ Other son have 1 none, and this one enjoys no pleasures. He 
will not even wish for the kingdom. What’s the good of such a son?” 

And there was a certain dancing girl, clever at dance and song and 
music^ young, able to gain ascendancy over any man she came across. 
She approached the king, and asked what he was thinking about; the 
king told her what it was, [329] 

'*Let be, my lord,” said she: “1 will allura him, 1 will mako him 
love me.” 

‘'Well, if you can allure my son, who has never had any dealings 
whatsoever ^with women, he shall be king, and you shall be his chief 
queen I ” 

« Leave that to me, my lord,” said she ; ** and don’t be anxious.” So 
she came to the people of the guard, and said, “At dawn of day 1 will go 
to the sleeping place of the prince, and outside the room where he meditates 
apart I will sing. If he is angry, you must tell me, and I will go away ; 
but if he listens, speak my praises.” This they agreed to do. 
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So in the morning time she took her stand in that place, and sang 
with a 7oioe of honey, so that the music was as sweet as the song, and 
the song as sweet as the music. The prince lay listening. Next day, he 
commanded that she should stand near and sing. The next day, he com- 
manded her to stand in the private chamber, and the next, in his own 
presence ; and so by and bye desire arose in him ; he went the way of the 
world, and knew the joy of love. I will not let another have this 
woman,” he resolved ; and taking his sword, he ran amuck through the 
street^ chasing the people. The king had him captured, and banished him 
from the city along with the girl. 

Together they journeyed to the jungle, away down the Ganges. 
There, with the river on one side and the sea on the other, they made a 
hut, and there they lived. She sat indoors, and cooked the roots and 
bulbs; the Bodhisatta brought wild fruits from the forest 

One day, when he was away in search of fraits, a hermit from an island 
in the sea, who was going his rounds to get food, saw smoke as . he passed 
through the air, and alighted beside this hut. 

Sit down until it is cooked,” said the woman ; then her woman’s 
charms seduced his soul, and brought it down from his mystic trance, 
making a breach in his purity. And he, like a crow with broken wing, 
[330] unable to leave her, sat there the whole day till he saw the Bodhi- 
satta coming, and then ran off quickly in the direction of the sea. ** This 
must be an enemy,” thought he, and drawing his sword set off in chase. 
But the ascetic, making as though he would rise in the air, fell down into 
the sea. Then thought the Bodhisatta, 

“ Yon man is doubtless an ascetic who came hither through the air ; 
and now that his trance is broken, he has fallen into the sea. I must 
go help him.” And standing on the shore he uttered these verses : — 

“Not through the sea, but by your magic power. 

You journeyed hither at an earlier hour; 

Now by a woman’s evil company 

You have been made to plunge beneath the sea. 

“Full of seductive wiles, deoeithil all, 

They tempt the most imre-hearted to his iklL 
Down— down they sink: a man should flee afar 
From women, when he knows what kind they are. 

“Whomso they serve, for mid or for desire, 

They bum him up like mel in the fireK” 

^ The Scholiast gives the following linee in his note : 

Halluoination, sorrow, and disease. 

Mirage, distress (and solid bonds are these). 

The snare of death, deep- s ea t ed in the mind— 

Who trusts in these is vilest of his kind. 
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When the asoetio heard these words which the Bodhisatta spake, he 
stood up in the midst of the sea, and resuming his interrupted trance^ 
he rose through the air, and went away to his dwelling place. Thought 
the Bodhisatta, ** Yon ascetic, with so great a burden, goes through the 
air like a fleck of cotton. [331] Why should not I like him cultivate 
the trance, and pass through the air 1 ” So he returned to his hut, and 
led the woman among mankind again ; then he told her to be gone, and 
himself went into the jungle, where he built him a hut in a pleasant spot, 
and became an ascetic ; he prepared for the mystic trance, cultivated the 
Faculties and the Attainments, and became destined for the world of 
Brahma. 


When this discourse was ended, the Master declaiod the Truths : (now at the 
conclusion of the Truths the backsliding Brother became established in the 
Fruit of the First Path :) At that time,” said he^ ** I was myself the youth that 
had never had anything to do with women.” 


No. 264. 


MAHA-PANADA-JATAKA.^ 


king PanQda^' sfe.-— This story the Master told when he was settled 
on the bank of the Qang^ about the miraculous power of Elder Bhaddaji. 

On one occasion, when the Master had passed the rains at S&vatthi, he 
thought he would show kindness to .. young gentleman named Bhaddaji. So 
with all the Bt'ethren who were with him, he made his way to the city of 
Bhaddiya, and stayed three months in Jfttiyft Grove, waiting until the young 
man should mature and perfect his knowledge. Now young Bhaddiyi was a 
magnificent person, the only son of a rich merchant in Bhaddiya, with a fortune 
of eight hundred millions. He had three houses for the three seasons, in each of 
whion he stayed four months; and after spending this period in one of them, he 
used to migrate with all his kith and kin to another in the greatest pomp. On 
these occasions all the town was a-flutter to see the young man’s magnificence ; 
and between these houses used to be erected seats in circles on circles and tiers 
above tiers. 

When the Master had been there three months, he informed the townsperale 
that he intended to leave. Begging him to wait until the morrow, the townsfolk 
on the following day collected magmficent gifts for the Buddha and his attendant 
Brethren ; and set up a pavilion in the midst of the town, decorating it and 
laying out seats ; then they announced that the hour had come. The Master 


^ Gp. JHoyavadanOt p. 67. 
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with his companj went and took their seats there. Eveiybodj gave generoiudj 
to them. After the meal was over, the Master in a voice sweet as honey returned 
thanks to them. 

At this moment^ vounff Bhaddiyi was passing from one of his residences to 
another. [332] But that day not a soul came to see his ^lendour : only his own 
people were about him. So he asked his people how it was. Usually all the 
city was in a flutter to see him pass from house to house ; circles on circles and 
tiers above tiers the seats were built ; but just then there was nobody but his 
own followers ! Wl)^t could be the reason ? 

The reply was, “ My lord, the Supreme Buddha has been spendii^ three 
months near the town, and this day he leaves. He has just finished his meal, 
and is holding a discourse. All the town is there listening to his words.” 

Oh, very well, we will go and hear him too,” said the voung man. So^ in a 
blaze of ornaments, with his crowd of followers about him, he went and stood on 
the ddrt of the crowd; as he heard the discourse, he threw off all his sins, and 
attained to high fruition and sainthood. 

The Mastw, addressing the merchant of Bhaddiya, said, “ Sir, your son, in all 
his splendour, while hearing my discourse has b^me a saint; this ve^ day 
he should either embrace the religious lifr, or enter Nirvana.” 

‘‘Sir,” replied he, “I do not wish my son to enter Nirvana. Admit him 
to the r^iffious order ; this done, come with him to my house to-morrow.” 

The Blessed One accepted this invitation; he took the young gentleman 
to the monastery, admitted him to the brotherhood, and afterwara to the 
lesser and greater orders. For a week the youth’s parents showed generous 
hospitality te him. 

After remaining these seven days, the Master went on alms-pilgrimage, taking 
the young man with him, and arrived at a village called Koti. The villagers 
of Ko^i gave generously to the Buddha and his followers. At the end of this 
meal, the Master began to express his thanks. While this was being done, the 
young gentleman went outside the village, and by a landing-place of the Ganges 
he sat down under a tree, and plunged in a trance, thinking that he would nee 
as soon as the Master should come. When the Eiders of greatest age 
preached, he did not rise, but he rose as soon as the Master came. The 
unconverted folk were angry because he behaved as though he were a Brother 
of old standing, not rising up even when he saw the eldest Brethren approach. 

The villagers construct^ rafts. This done, [333] the Master awed where 
Bhaddaji was. “There he is. Sir.” “Come, Bhaddaji, come aboard my raft.” 
The Elder rose, and followed him to his raft. When they were in mid-river, the 
Master asked him a question. 

“Bhaddiyi, wheieq^ palace you lived in when Great Panftda was king?” 
“ Here, under the watw,” was the reply. The unconverted said one to the other, 
“Elder Bhaddiyi is showing that he is a saint!” Then the Master bade him 
disperse the doubt of his fellow-studenta 

In a moment, the Elder, with a bow to his Master, moving by his mysterious 
power, took the whole pile of the palace on his finger, and rose in the air bearing 
the palace with him (it covered a space of twenty-five leagues) ; then he made a 
hole in it and showed himself to the present inhabitants of the palace below, 
and tossed the building above the water first one league, then two, then three. 
Then those who had been his kinsfolk in this former existence, who had now 
become fish or tortoises, water-snakes or frogs, because they loved the pMace 
so much, and had come to life in the very same place, wriggled out of it when 
it rose up, and tumbled over and over into the water a^n. When the Master 
saw this, he said, “Bhaddaji, your relations are in troubla”> At his Master’s 
words the Elder let the palais go, and it sank to the place where it had been 
befora 

The Master passed to the further side of the Gangea Then they prepared 

1 For an explanation of this phrase, aMam vyakaroti, see Mahavagga i. v. 19 with 
the translators' note (£f. B, E., Vinaga Textt ii. p. 10). 
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him a aaat just on the river bank. On the seat prepared for the Buddha, he 
sat, like the sun fresh risen pourinff forth his rays. Then the Brethren asked 
him when it was that Elder Bhaddaji had lived in that palace. The Master 
answered, In the days of king Great Fanftda,” and went on to tell them an old- 
world tale. 


Once upon a time, a certain Sumci was king of Mithilft, which is a 
town in the kingdom of Videha. He had a son, named Suruci likewise, 
and he again had a son, the Great Pan&da. They obtained possession of 
that mansion. They obtained it by a deed done in a former existence. 
A frither and son made a hut of leaves with canes and branches of the fig- 
tree, as a dwelling for a Faccekabuddha. 


The rest of the story will be told in the Suruci Birth, Book XIV.^ 

[334] The Master, having finished telling this story, in his perfect wisdom 
uttered these stansas here fofiowing : — 

‘^’Twas king Panftda who this )>alace had^ 

A thousand bowshots high, in breadth sixteen, 

A thousand bowshots high, in banners clad; 

An hundred storeys, lul of emerald green. 

^^Six thousand men of music to and fro 
In seven companies did dance withal: 

As Bhaddaji has said, ’twas even so; 

I, Sakka, was your slave, at beck and call.’’ 


At that moment the unconverted people became resolved of their 

doubt. 

When the Master had ended this discourse, he identified the Birth: 

** Bhaddaji was the Great Panftda, and I was Sakka.” 


No. 265. 


KHUBAPPA-JlTAKA 


** When fMinv a bow” etc . — This story the Master told in Jetavana, about 
a Brother who nad lost all eneigy. The Master asked, was it true that this 
Brother had lost his energy. Yes, he rwlied. **Whyy’ asked he, **have you 
slackened your energy, after embracing tnis doctrine of salvation ? In days of 
yore, wise men were energetic even in matters which do not lead to salvation 
and so saying he told an old-world tale. 


1 No. 489. 
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Onoe on a time, while Brahmadatta was king of Benarei^ the Bodhi- 
eatta was bom into the family of a forester. When he grew up, he took 
the lead of a band of five hundred foresters, and lived in a village at 
the entrance to the forest He used to hire himself out to guide men 
through it. 

Now one day a man of Benares, a merchant’b arrived at that 
vUlage with a caravan of five hundred waggons. Sending for the Bodhi< 
satta, he offered him a thousand pieces to be bis guide through the forest. 
He agreed, and received the money from the merchant’s hand; and as 
he took it, he mentally devoted his life to the merchant’s service. Then 
he guided him into the forest. 

In the midst of the forest, up rose five hundred robbers. As for the 
rest of the company, no sooner did they see these robbers, than they 
grovelled upon their belly : the head forester alone, shouting and leaping 
and dealing blows, put to flight all the five hundred robbers, and led the 
merchant across the wood in safety. Once across the forest, the merchant 
encamped his caravan ; [336] he gave the chief forester choice meats of 
every kind, and himself having broken his fast, sat pleasantly by him, and 
talked with him thus : ** Tell me,” said he, how it was that even when 
five hundred robbers, with arms in their hands, were spread all around, 
you felt not even any fear in your heart 1 ” And he uttered the first 
stanza : 

“ When many bow the shaft at speed let fly — 

Hands grasping blades of tempered steel were nigh — 

When Death had marshalled all his dread array — 

Why, *mid such terror, felt you no dismay?” 

On hearing this the forester repeated the two verses following : 

When many a bow the shaft at speed let fly — 

Hands jRMping blades of tempered steel were nigh — 

When De»h had marshalled ml his dread array — 

I felt a great and mighty joy this day. 

** And this my joy gave me the victory ; 

I was resolved to die, if need should be; 

He must contemn his life, who would fulfil 
Heroic deeds and be a hero still.” 

[337] Thus did he send forth his words like a shower of arrows; and 
having explained how be had done heroically through being free from the 
desire to live, he parted from the young merchant^ and returned to his 
own village; where after giving alms and doing good he passed away 
to fare according to his deserts. 


When the Master had ended this discourse^ he declared the Truths, and 
identified the Birth at the conclusion of the Troths the disheartened Broker 
attained to Sainthood : At that time I was the chief of the foresters.” 
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VlTAQGA-SlNDHAVA-JlTAKA. 


He for v>hoee eake^ etc . — ^This story the Master told at Jetayana, about a 
certain land-owner. 

At S&vatthi, we learn, a handsome woman saw this man, who was also 
handsome, and fell in love. The passion within her was like a fire burning 
her body through and through. She lost her senses, both of body and of mind ; 
she caiM nothing for food; she only lay down hugging the frame of the 
bedstead. 

Her friends and handmaidens adced her what troubled her at heart that she 
lay hugging the bedstead ; what was the matter, they wished to know. The 
firatfew times she answei^ nothing; but as they continued pressing her, she 
told them what it was. 

“ Don’t worry,” said they, we’ll bring him to you ;” and they went and had 
a talk with the man. At first he refum, but by their much asking he 3 t last 
consented. They got his promise to come at a certain hour on a fixM day, and 
told the woman. 

She tirepared her chamber, and dressed herself in her finery, and sat on the 
bed waiting until he came. He sat down beside her. Then a thought came into 
her mind. [338] ** If 1 accept his addresses at once, and make myself cheap, my 
pride will be humbled. To let him hayo his will the very first day he comes 
would be out of place. I will be capridous to-day, and afterwards I will give 
way.” So no sooner had he touched her, and begun to dally, she caught his 
hands, and spoke roughly to him, bidding mm go away, as she did not want him. 
He shrank back angrily, and went off home. 

When the women round out what she had done, and that the man had gone 
off, they reproached her. " Here you are,” they said, in love with somelmy, 
and lie down refusing to take nourishment; we had gimt difficulty in persuading 
the man, but at last we bring him; and then you’ll have nothing to say to 
him!” She told them why it was, and they went off, warning her that she 
would get talked about 

The man never even came to look at her again. When she found she had 
lost him, she would take no nourishment and soon died. When the man heard 
of her death, he took a quantity of flowers, scents, and perfumes, and went 
to Jetavana, where he sainted the Master and sat on one side. 

The Master asked him, *‘How is it lay brother, that we never see you 
here?” He told him the whole sto^, adding that he had avoided waiting on the 
Buddha all this time for shame, &id the Master, '* Layman, on this occasion 
the woman sent for you through her passion, and then would have nothing to do 
with you and sent you away angry; and just so in olden days, she USl in 
love with wise jMrsons, sent for them, and when they came reused to have 
anything to do with them, and thus placed them and sent them to the right- 
about.” Then at his request the Master told an old-world tale. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares^ the 
Bodhisatta was a Sindh horse, and they called him Swift-as-the- Wind ; 
and he was the king’s horse of ceremony. The grooms used to take him 
to bathe in the Ganges. There a certain she-ass saw him, and fell in love. 
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Trembling with paseion, [339] ahe neither ate grass nor drank water ; but 
pined away and became thin, until ahe was nothing but skin and bone. 
Then a foal of hen, seeing her pining away, said, ** Why do you eat 
no grass, mother, and drink no water ; and why do you pine away, and 
lie trembling iu this place or thatl What is the matter?” She would 
not say; but after he had asked agmn and again, she told him the matter. 
Then her foal comforted her, saying, 

** Mother, do not be troubled ; I will bring him to you.” 

So when Swift-as-the-Wind went down to bathe, the foal said, ap- 
proaching him, 

** Sir^ my mother is in love with you : she takes no food, and she is 
pining away to death. Give her life !” 

” Good, my lad, I will,” said the horse. ** When my bath is over, the 
grooms let me go awhile to exercise on the river bank. Do you bring 
your mother to that place.” 

So the foal fetched his mother, and turned her loose in the place ; then 
he hid himself hard by. 

Ihe groom let Swift-as-the-Wind go for a run ; he spied the she-ass, 
and came up to her. 

Now when the horse came up and began to sniff at her, thought the 
ass to herself, ** If I make myself cheap, and let him have bis way as soon 
as he has come here, my honour and pride will perish. I must make as 
though I did not wish it.” So she gave him a kick on the lower jaw, 
and scampered away. It broke his jaw, and half killed him. ” What 
does she matter to me f ” thought Swift-as-the-Wind ; [340] he felt 
ashamed and made off. 

Then the ass repented, and lay down on the spot in giief. And 
her son the foal came up, and asked her a question in the following 
lines: \ 

”He for whose sake you thin and yellow grew. 

And would not eat a bite. 

That dear beloved one is come to you; 

Why do you take to flight?” 

Hearing her son’s voice, the ass repeated the second verse : 

**If at the very first, when by her side 
He stands, without delay 
A woman yields, all humbled is her pride: 

Therefore I ran away.” 

In thebe words she explained the feminine nature to her son. 
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The Master, in his perfect wisdom, repeated the third stansa: 

she refuse a suitor nobly bom 
Who by her side would stay. 

As Kundall mourned Windswift| she must mourn 
For many a long day.** 

When this disoourae was ended, the Master declared the Truths and identified 
the Birth at the conclusion of the Truths, this land-owner entered on the 
Fruit of the First Path:— This woman was the shenass, and I was Swifb-as-the- 
Wind.” 


No. 267. 


** Oold-datoed creature^** [341] This stoiy the Master told while dwelling 
at Jetavana, about a certain woman. 

We are told that a certain land-owner of S&vatthi, with his wife, was on a 
journey into the country for the purpose of collecting debts, when he fell among 
robbers. Now the wife was very beautiful and charming. The robber chief was 
so taken by her that he puiposed killing the husband to get her. But the 
woman was good and virtuous, a devoted wife. She fell at the robber’s feet, 
crying, ** My lord, if you kill my husband for love of me, I will take poison, 
or stop my breath, and kill myself too ! With you I will not go. Do not kill 
my husband uselessly !” In this way she bonm him off. 

They both got back safe to Sftvatthi. Then it occurred to them as they 
passed the monastery in Jetavana, that they would visit it and salute the 
Master. ^ to the perfumed cell they went, and after salutation sat down 
on one side. The Master asked them where they had been. “To collect 
our debts,” thev* replied. “Did your journey pass off without mishap?” he 
asked next. “We were captured by robbers on the way,” said the husband, 
“and the chief wanted to murder me; but my wife here begged me off, and 
I owe my life to her.” Then said the Master, “You are not the only one, 
layman, whose life she has saved. In days of yore she saved the lives of other 
WJM men.” And then at his request the afaster told an old-world tale. 


Once on a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, there was 
a great lake in Himalaya, wherein was a great golden Crab. Because he 
lived there, the place was known as the Crab Tam. The Crab was very 
large, as big round as a threshing floor; it would catch elephants, and kill 

1 Of. Morris in Camten^. JUp. 1881, vol. 89, p. 748 ; Onnningham, Stvjpa oj Bhar- 
hut, pi. xxv. 8 (frontisplm to this voloms). 
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and eat them ; and from fear of it [342] the elephants durst not go down 
and browse there. 

Now the Bodhisatta was oonoeired by the mate of an elephant^ the 
leader of a herd, liying hard hj this Crab Tam. The .mother, in order 
to be safe till her delivery, sought another place on a mountain, and 
there she was delivered of a son ; who in due time grew to years of 
wisdom, and was great and mighty, and prospered, and he was like a 
purple mountain of oollyrium. 

He chose another elephant for his mate, and he resolved to catch this 
Grab. So with his mate and his mother, he sought out the elephant herd, 
and finding his fiither, proposed to go and catch the Grab. 

Ton will not be able to do that, my son,” said he. 

But he begged the father again and again to give him leave, until at 
last he said, ** Well, you may try.” 

So the young Elephant collected all the elephants beside the Crab Tam, 
and led them close by the lake. **Does the Grab catch them when they 
go down, or while they are feeding, or when they come up again t ” 

They replied, ** When the beasts come up again.” 

** Well then,” said he, ” do you all go down to the lake and eat what- 
ever you see, and come up first ; 1 will follow last behind you.” And so 
they did. Then the Grab, seeing the Bodhisatta coming op last, caught 
his feet tight in his claw, like a smith who seises a lump of iron in a huge 
pair of tongs. The Bodhisatta's mate did not leave him, but stood there 
close by him. The Bodhisatta pulled at the Crab, but could not make him 
budge. Then the Crab pulled, and drew him towards himself. At this 
in deadly fear the Elephant roared and roared ; hearing which all the other 
elephants, in deadly terror, ran off trumpeting, and dropping excrement 
Even his mate could not stand, but began to make off. [343] Then to 
tell her how he wassheld a prisoner, he uttered the first stanza, hoping to 
stay her from her flight : 

‘‘Qold-clawed^ creature with projecting eyes, 

Tam-bred, hairless, dad in oony shdl. 

He has caught me! hear my wmul cries! — 

Mate! don’t leave me>-for you love me well!” 

Then his mate turned round, and repeated the second stanza to his 
comfort : 

"Leave you? never! never will I go — 

Noble husband, with your years threescore. 

All four Quarters of the earth can show 
None so dear as thou hast been of yore.” 

1 Sihgi means either * homed ’ or * gold,’ and the sdioliast gives both interpreta- 
tions. As the word suggested both to the writer, I use a word whioh expresses both 
in English. 
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In this way she enooaraged him ; and saying, Noble sir, now I will 
talk to the Crab a while to make him let you go,” she addressed the Crab 
in the third stanza : [344] 

all the crabs that in the sea, 

Ganges, or Nerbudda be. 

You are best and chief, I know: 

Hear me— let my husband go!” 

As she spoke thus, the CraVs fancy was smitten with the sound of the 
female voice, and forgetting all fear he loosed his claws from the Elephant’s 
leg, and suspected nothing of what he would do when he was set free. 
Then the Elephant lifted his foot, and stepped upon the Crab's back ; and 
at once his eyes started out. The Elephant shouted the joy-cry. Up ran 
the other elephants all, pulled the Crab along and set him upon the ground, 
and trampled him to mincemeat. His two claws broken from his body lay 
apart. And this Crab Tam, being near the Ganges, when there was a 
flood in the Ganges, was fllled with Ganges water; when the water 
subsided it ran from the lake into the Ganges. Then these two claws 
were lifted and floated along the Ganges. One of them reached the sea^ 
the .other was found by the ten royal brothers while playing in the water, 
and they took it and made of it the little drum called Anaka. The 
Titans found that which reached the sea, and made it into the drum 
called Alambara. These afterwards being worsted in battle with Sakka, 
ran off and left it behind. Then Sakka caused it to be kept for his own 
use; and it is of this they say, ** There is thunder like the A{ambara 
cloud ! ” 


When this discourse was ended, the Master declared the Truths and identified 
the Birth:— at the conclusion of the Truths both husband and wife attained the 
Fruit of the First Path [345] ** In those days, this lay sister was the she- 
elephant, and I myself was her mate.” 


No. 268'. 

iBiHA-DOSA-JlTAKA. 

Beit of etc , — This sto^ the Master told whilst dweHing in the country 

near Dakkhipftgiri, about a gardimer’s son. 

After the rams, the Mastor left Jetavana, and went on alms-pilgrimage in the 

^ This is the same story as No. 46 (toL i. of the trandation, p. 118) : it is briefer, 
and the verses are not the same. Bee Folk-Lore iii. 861; Ounnlngham, Bhar- 

hut, 5 (froniispieoe to vdl. i.). 
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district about Dakkhi^ftgiii A layman invited the Buddha and his company, 
and made them sit down in his grounds till he gave them of rice and cakes. 
Then he said, ** If any of the holy Fathtsrs care to see over the grounds, they 
miffht go along with the gardener r end he ordered the gardener to supply them 
with any fruit they might fancy. 

By and bye they came upon a bare spot What is the reason,” they adrad, 
** that this spot is bare and treeless ?” ''The reason is,” answered the gardener, 
“that a certain gardener’s son, who had to water the saplings, thought he had 
better mve them water in pro^rtion to the length of the roots ; so he pulled 
them all up to see, and watered them accordingly. The result was that the 
place became bare.” 

The Brethren returned, and told this to their Master. Said he^ “ Not now 
only has the lad destroyed a plantation ; he did just the same before ; ” and then 
he told them an old-world tafel 


Once upon a time, when a king named Vissasena was reigning over 
Benares, proclamation was made of a holiday. The park keeper thought 
he would go and keep holiday ; so calling the monkeys that lived in the 
park, he said : 

“This park is a great blessing to yon. I want to take a week’s 
holiday. Will you water the saplings on the seventh day 1 ” “ Oh, yes,” 

said they ; he gave them the watering-skins, and went his way. 

The monkeys drew water, and began to water the roots. 

The eldest monkey cried out : “ Wait, now ! It’s hard to get water 
always. We must husband it. Let us pull up the plants, [346] and 
notice the length of their roots ; if they have long roots, they need plenty 
of water; but short ones need but a little.” “True, true,” they agreed; 
then some of them pulled up the plants; then others* put them in again, 
and watered them. 

The Bodhisatta at the time was a young gentleman living in Benares. 
Something or other took him to this park, and he saw what the monkeys 
were doing. 

“Who bids you do thatl” adsed he, 

“Our chief,” they replied. 

“ If that is the wisdom of the chief, what must the rest of you be 
like I ” said he ; and to explain the matter, he uttered the first stansa : 

“Best of all the tro(^ is this : 

What intelligenoe is his ! 

If he was chosen as the best, 

What sort of creatures are mb test 1” 

Hearing this remark, the monkeys rejoined with the second stansa : 

« Brahmin, you know not what you say 
Blaming us in such a wayl 
If the root we do not know. 

How can we tdl the trees that grow?” 
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To which the Bodhisatta replied by the third, as follows : 

“ Monkeys, I have no blame for you. 

Nor those who ranoe the woodland through. 
The monarch is a fool, to say 
* Please tend my trees while I’m away.’” 


[347] When this discourse was ended, the Master identified the Birth : '*The 
lad who destroyed the park was the monkey chief, and I was the wise man.” 


No. 269. 


sujIta-jItaka. 


** Thoie who are dowered^ etc , — This story the Master told while living m 
Jetavana about one Sujftti^ a dauffhtar-in*law of An&tharpindika, daughte of 
the great merchant DhanafijayiL and youngest sister of VisfikhA 

We are told that she entered the house of An&tha^pipdika full of haughtiness, 
thinking how mat a family she had come from, and she was obstinate, violent, 
passionate, and cruel ; refuM to do her part towards her new father and mother, 
or her husband ; and went about the house with harsh words and hard blows 
for everyone. 

One day, the Master and five hundred brothers visited An&tba-pipdiha’s 
house, and took their seats. The great merchant sat beside the BlesMd One, 
hearkening to his discourse. At the same time Si^fttft happened to be scolding 
the servants. 

The Master ceased spealdns, and adced what that noise was. The merchant 
explained that it was his rude daughter-in-law ; that she did not behave properly 
towards her husband or his parents, she gave no alms, and had no good^mts ; 
faithless and unbelieving, she went about the house scolding day andf night. 
The Master bade send for her. 

The woman cam& and alter saluting the Master, she stood on one side. Then 
the Master addressed her thus : 

** Sigfttft, there are seven kinds of wife a man may have ; of which sort are 
you 9” She replied, ‘*^Sir, you speak too shortly for me to understand ; please 
explain.” "Wml,” said the Master, ^listen attentively,” and he uttered the 
following verses: 

**One is bad-hearted, nor compassionates 
The good ; loves others, but her lord she hates. 

Destroying all that her lord’s wealth obtaansS 
This wifo the title of Destroyer gains. 

^ It to not dear whsllitr muIlkMa Mtaita is ■ the thing booi^t by his wealth,* or the 
■person’; probabij both. 
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Whatever the huebend gets for her by tnde^ 

Or dolled profoedon, or the fonnei^B qede^ 

[848] She triee to fildi a little oat of it 
For euoh a wifo the title Thief is fit 

** Gardees of duty, lanr, pawrionat^ 

Qreedy, foul-mouthed, and foil of wrath and hate^ 

TVmnnioal to all her underlinga— 

Ail this the title High and Mi^ty brings. 

^*Who evermore oompaadonateB the good. 

Cares for her husband as a mother would. 

Guards all the wealth her husband may obtain — 

This wifo the title Motherly will gain. 

**She who respects her husband in the way 
Young sisters reverence to elders pay. 

Modest, obedient to her husband’s will. 

The Sisterly is this wifo’s title still 

*‘She whom her husband's sight will always please 
As finend that friend after Tong absence sees, 

High-bred and virtuous, giving w her life 
To him— this one is caUM the raendly wife. 

^^Calm when abused, afraid of violence. 

No pasdon, full of dogged patience^ 

True-hearted, bending to her husbernd’s will. 

Slave is the title given to her stUL” 

[848] ** These, SiyfttA, are the seven wives a man mi^ hava Three of these, 
the Destructive wifo, the Dishonest wifo, and Madam High and Mighty are re- 
born in hell ; the other four in the Fifth Heaven. 

**They who are called Destroyer in this life. 

The High and Bfighty. or tne Thievidi mh, 

Being angiy, wicked, disrespectful, go 
Out of the body into hell below. 

^'They who are called the Friendly in this life, 

Mouierly, Sisterly, or Slavish wifo^ 

By virtue and their long self-mastery 
vim ihfo^ heaven when their bodies dia* 

Whilst the Master was explaining these seven kinds of wives, SujfttA attained 
to the Fruit of the First Path ; aim when the Master asked to wmch class she 
beloDfled, nh» answered, am a slavey Sir!” and respeo t friliy saluting the 
Buddha, gained pardon of him. 

Thus by one admonition the Master tamed the shrew; and after the meal 
when he had declared their duties amidst the Brotherhood, he entered his scented 
chamber. 

Now the Brethren gathered together in the Hall of Truth, and sang the 
Master’s praises. **Fmnd, by a aing^ admonition the Master has taoM a 
direw, and raised her to Fruition of the Fxrst Path I” The Master entered, and 
asked what they were talking of as they sat together. They told him. Said he, 
^’Brethrai, this is not the first time that l have tamed Siyfttft by a single 
admonition.” And he proceeded to tell an old-world tale. 


Onoe upon a time, while Brahmadatta reigned over Benares^ the 
Bodhisatta was bom as the son of his Queen Oonaort. When he grew op 
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he receiTed his education at TakkaaUft, and after the death of hia lather, 
became king and ruled in righteousnesa 

Hia mother waa a paaaionate woman, cruel, harah, ahrewiah, ill- 
tongued. The aon wiahed to admoniah hia mother ; but he felt he muat 
not do anything ao diareapectful ; ao he kept on the look-out for a chance 
of dropping a hint. 

One day he went down into the grounda, and hia mother went with 
him. [350] A blue jay acreeohed on the road. At thia all the courtierB 
atopped their eara, dying — 

" What a harsh voice, what a ahriek ! — don’t make that noise ! ” 

While the Bodhiaatta waa walking through the park with hia mother, 
and a company of players, a cuckoo, perched amid the thick leaves of a 
sal' tree, sang with a aweet note. All the bystanders were delighted at 
her voice ; clasping their hands, and stretching them out^ they besought 
her — ** Oh, what a soft voice, what a kind voice, what a gentle voice ! — 
aing away, birdie, sing away !” and there they stood, stretching their necka, 
eagerly listening. 

The Bodhiaatta, noting these two things, thought that here was a 
chance to drop a hint to the queen-mother. “Mother,” said he, “when 
they heard the j&y’a cry on the road, every body atopped their eara, and 
called out — Don’t make that noise I don’t make that noise I and stopped up 
their eara: for harsh sounds are liked by no body.” And he repeated the 
following stanzas : — 

“Those who are dowered with a lovdy hue^ 

Though ne^er so fur< and beautiful to view, 

Yet if they have a voice all harsh to hear 
Neither in this world nor the next are dear. 

“There is a bird that you may often see; 

Ill-favoured, black, and spedued though it be^ 

Yet its aoft voice is pleasant to the ear: 

How many creatures hold the cuckoo dear! 

“Therefore your voice should gentle be and sweet, 
Wiae-speaking, not pufihd up with self-conceit. 

And such a voioe~how sweet the sound of it! — 

Explains the meaning of the Holy Writ*.” 

When the Bodhiaatta had thus admonished his mother with these three 
verses, he won her over to hia way of thinking; and ever afterwards she 
followed a right course of living. And he having by one word made hia 
mother a self-denying woman afterwards passed away to fare according 
to hia deeds. 


^ Skana Rabmata. 

* The last stanaa comes from Dhammapadaf v. 868, not quoted word for word, hut 
adapted to the context. 
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[^1] When the Master had ended this discourse, he thus identified the 
Birth : " Saj&t& was the mother of the king of Benares, and I was the king him- 
self” 


No. 270. 


ulCka-jItaka. 


" The otd M King^** ate.— This story the Master told while living at Jetavana, 
about a quarrel between Crows and Owls. 

At the period in question, the Crows used to eat Owls during the dav, and at 
night, the Owls flew about, nipping off the heads of the Crows as they slept, and 
thus IdUing them. There was a certain brother who lived in a cell on the 
outskirts Jetavana. When the time came for sweeping, there used to be a 
quantity of crows’ heads to throw away, which had dropt m>m the tree, enough 
to fiB seven or eight pottles. He told this to the brethren. In the Hall of Truth 
the Brethren beSan to talk about it. **FHend, Brother So-and-so finds ever so 
many crows’ heads to throw away eveiT^ day in the place where he lives !” [352] 
The Master came in, and asked what they were talking about as they sat 
together. They told him. They went on to ask how long it was since the 
Craws and Owls fell a-quarrelling. The Master replied, Since the time of the 
first age of ^e world;” and then he told them an old-world tale. 


Onoe upon a time, the people who lived in the first cycle of the world 
gathered together, end took for their king a certain man, handsome, 
am^unona, oommandihg, altogether perfect. The quadrupeds also gathered, 
and choae fw king the lion; and the fish in the ocean chose them a 
fish called Ananda. Then all the birds in the Himalayas assembled 
upon a fiat rook, crying. 

Among men there is a king, and among the beasts, and the fish have 
one too; but amongst as birds king there b none. We should not live in 
anarchy; we too should choose a king. Fix on some one fit to be set in 
the king’s place 1” 

They searched about for such a bird, and chose the Owl ; **Here is the 
bird we like,” said th^. And a bird made proclamation three times to all 
that there would be a vote taken on this matter. After patiently hearing 
this announcement twice, on the third time up rose a Grow, and cried out, 
'*Stay now I If that is what he looks like when he is being con- 
secrated king, what will he look like when he is angryl If he only looks 
at us in anger, we shall be scattered like sesame seeds thrown on a hot 
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plate. I don’t want to make this fellow king!” and enlarging upon this he 
uttered the first stanza: — [363] 

**The owl is king, you say, o'er all bird-kind: 

With your permission, may I speak my mind?” 

The Birds repeated the second, granting him leave to speak: — 

“You have our leave. Sir, so it be good and right : 

For other birds are young, and wise, and bri^t.” 

Thus permitted, he repeated the third : — 

“1 like not (with all deferenoe be it said) 

To have the Owl anointed as our Head. 

Look at his face ! if this good humour bo, 

What will he do when he looks angrily?” 

Then he fiew up into the air, cawing out “ I don’t like itl I don’t like 
it! ’’ The Owl rose and pursued him. Thenceforward those two nursed 
enmity one towards another. And the birds chose a golden Goose for their 
king, and dispersed. 


[364] When the Master had ended this discourse, he declared the Truths and 
identifira the Birth: — “At that time, the wild Goose chosen for king was I 
myself.” 


No. 271. 

udapAna-dCsaka-jAtaka. 


“ Tku wdL a fonai-anchont^” etc.— This story the Master told whilst dwelling 
at Isipatana, about a Jacked that fouled a well 

We learn that a Jackal used to foul a well where the Brethren used to draw 
water, emd then used to make off. One day the novices mlted him with clods 
of eai^ and it uncomfortable for him. After that he never came to look 
at the place again. 

The Brethren heard of this and began to discuss it in the Hall of Truth. 
“Friend, the jadkal that used to foul our well has never come near it since the 
novices chased him away with clods!” The Master came in, and asked what 
they were talking about now as th^ sat together. They told him. Then he 
replied, “Brethren, this is not the first time that this Jadcal fouled a wdL He 
did the same befne;” and then he told an old-world tala 
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Once on a time, in this place near Benares called Isipatana was that 
very well. At that time the Bodhisatta was bom of a good family. When 
he grew up he embraced the religious life, and with a body of followers 
dwelt at Isipatana. A certain Jackal fouled the well as has been described, 
and took to his heels. One day, the ascetics surrounded him, and having 
caught him somehow, they led him before the Bodhisatta. He addressed 
the Jackal in the lines of the first stanza : — 

**This well a forest-anchorite has made 
Who long has lived a hermit in the glade. . 

And after all his trouble and his toil 

Why did you try, my friend, the well to spoil?” 

[355] On hearing this, the Jackal repeated the second stanza : — 

“This is the law of all the Jackal race. 

To foul when they have drunk in anv place: 

My sires and grandsires always did the same; 

So there is no just reason for your blame.” 

Then the Bodhisatta replied with the third : — 

“ If this is ^law’ in jackal polity 
I wonder what their 4awl^ness’ can be! 

I hope that I have seen the last of you, 

Your actions, lawful and unlawful too.” 

Thus the Great Being admonished him, and said, ''Do not go there 
again.” Thenceforward he did not even pause to look at it. 


When the Master had ended this discourse he declared the Truths and 
identified the Birth:— “The Jackal that fouled the well is the same in both 
cases ; and I was the chief of the ascetic band.” 


No. 272. 


vtaggha-jAtaka. 


“ What titM the neamees.” 6f<;.-^3561 This story the Master told whilst living 
at Jetavana, about Kokftlika^ Tne circumstances of this story will be given 
in ibe Thirteenth Book, and the Takk&riya-jfttaka*. Here again Kok&lika said, 
“I will take Sariputta and MoggalUna with me.” So having left Kok&lika’s 
country, he travelled to Jetavana, greeted the Master, and went on to the 


1 Kokalika was a follower of Devadatta. 


> No. 481. 
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Elders. He said, ‘‘Friends, the citizens of Kokftlika’s country summon you. 
Let us go thither!” “€k) yourself, friend, we won’t,” was the answer. A^r 
this reft^ he went away by himself. 

The Brethren got talking about this in the Hall of Truth. “Friend! 
Kokftlika can’t live either with Sftriputta and Moggallftna, or without them I He 
can’t put up with their room or their company!” The Master came in, and 
enquired what they were all talking about tcmther. They told him. He said, 
“ In olden days, just as now, Kokftlika couldnx live with S&riputta and Moggal- 
l&na, or without them.” And he told a story. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was a tree-spirit living in a wood. Not far from his abode 
lived another ti'ee-spirit, in a great monarch of the forest. In the same 
forest dwelt a lion and a tiger. For fear of them no one durst till the 
earth, or cut down a tree, no one could even pause to look at it. And 
the lion and tiger used to kill and eat all manner of creatures ; and what 
remained after eating, they left on the spot and departed, so that the 
forest was full of foul decaying stench. 

The other spirit, being foolish and knowing neither reason nor un- 
reason, one day bespoke thus the Bodhisatta ; 

“ Good friend, the forest is full of foul stench all because of this lion 
and this tiger. 1 will drive them away.” 

Said he, “ Good friend, it is just these two creatures [357] that protect 
our homes. Once they are driven off, our homes will be made desolate. 
If men see not the lion and the tiger tracks, they will cut all the forest 
down, make it all one open space, and till the land. Please do not do 
this thing ! ” and then he uttered the first two stanzas : 

“What time the nearness of a bosom friend 
Threatens your peace to end. 

If you are wise, mtid your supremacy 
Like the apple of your eye. 

“But when your bosom friend does more increase 
The measure of your peace. 

Let your friend’s life in everything right through 
Be dear as yours to you.” 

When the Bodhisatta had thus explained the matter, the foolish sprite 
notwithstanding did not lay it to heart, but one day assumed an awful 
shape, and drove away the lion and tiger. The people, no longer seeing 
the footmarks of these, divined that the lion and tiger must have gone to 
another wood, and cut down one side of this wood. Then the sprite came 
up to the Bodhisatta [358] and said to him, 

“ Ah, friend, 1 did not do as you said, but drove the creatures away ; 
and now men have found out that they are gone, and they are cutting 
down the wood I What is to be done 1 ” The reply was, that they were 
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gone to live in such and such a wood ; the sprite must go and fetch them 
back. This the sprite did ; and, standing in front of them, repeated the 
third stanza, with a respectfhl salute : 

«Come back, 0 Tigers! to the wood amin, 

And let it not be levelled with the phun; 

For, without ;^ou, the axe will lay it low; 

You, without it, for ever homeless go.” 

This request they refused, saying, *^Go away I we will not come.” 
The sprite returned to the forest alone. And the men after a very few 
days cut down all the wood, made fields, and brought them under 
cultivation. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he declared the Truths and 
identified the Birth Kok&lika was then the foolish Sprite, S&riputta the 
Lion, Moggalldna the Tiger, and the wise Sprite was I myself.” 


No. 273. 


kagchapa-jAtaka. 

[369] “ pfUemm This story the Master told during a 

stay in Jetavana, how a quarrel was made up between two mamates of the 
king’s court in Kosala^. The circumstances have been told in the Second Book. 


Brahmadatta quondam Benari regnante, Bodisatta sacerdotali genere 
regno Kasensi natus, postquam ad puberem aetatem pervenit, in urbe 
Takkasila studus se dedit, et mox, cum lubidines tandem oompressisset, 
Bolitarius homo in agro Himavanto prope ripam Gangae frondibus ramisque 
arborum mapale contexit ubi habitaret, Facultates Potentiasque magicas 
foveret, gaudium perpetuae cogitationis perciperet Turn quidem hoc 
modo nato ita mens erat placida plaoataque ut ad summam patientiam 
unus pervenerit 


1 Gompue Noa 164, 165. 
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Quern in limine casae sedentem visitabat Simius quidam impuden- 
tissimuB pessimusque, inque aurem eius semen emittere solebat^ neque 
tamen eum commovere poterat, sed sedebat porro summa animi tran- 
quillitate Bodisatta. Accidit quondam at ex aqua Testudo egressa 
somnum ore aperto captaret, in sole apricfms. Quam cum vidisset Si- 
mius ille impudens, nec mora, pene in os inserto incepit futuere. Con- 
tinuo Testudo experrecta os velut cistellam conclusit dentibusque com- 
prendit id quod insertum erat. Simius cum nequiret nimium dolorem 
mulcere 'quo earn,’ inquit^ 'cui persuadeam ut hoc dolore me liberet V 
Fore ut liberaretur ratus si ad Bodisattam pervenisset, Testudine ambabus 
manibuB sublata ad Bodisattam pergit : qui ludos focit Simium versibus 
his: [360] 

"quis pateram extendens^ nostram mendicat ad aulam? 
unde venial precibus quae, preoor, esca datast?” 

Quibus auditis Simius respondit : 

"quod tetigisse nefas, tetigi: sum simius amens: 
eripe mel ereptus mox nemora alta petam.” 

Oontinuo pergit Bodisatta, Simium allocutus : 

"Cassapa testudo genus est: Condannus at ille: 

Cassapa Condannum mitte fututa preoor’.” 

[361] His verbis valde delectata Testudo Simium omisit: qui Bodi- 
sattae dicta salute, se in fugam dedit, neque umquam postea eum locum ne 
oculis quidem usurpavit. Testudo quoque cum salutem dixisset abiit, at 
Bodisatta, dehxo in oontemplatione perpetua animo, tandem in eum locum, 
cuius dominuB Brahma deus, pervenit. 


When this discourse was ended, the Master declared the Truths and identified 
the Birth: "The two magnates were the Monkey and Tortoise, and 1 was the 
hermit.” 

1 The tortoise looked like a begging bowl. 

* A oorioiis verse, as bearing on the laws of marriage. Kaui^fa means *bdonging 
to the Tortoise dan’ (for which see e.g. Muir, Samhrit Texu, i. 488). The seholiast ^s 
note is: **The TortoiMs are of the Kassapa elan, monkeys of the Kondafifia*’s8kr. 
Xottf^tfipa, ‘‘between which two dans there is intermarriage (dvdkaoiedkatambaiulko); 
now that it is consummated, let go.” 
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No. 274. 


LOLA-JlTAKA.*. 


Who ia this tufted crane^' This story the Msster told in Jetavana about 
a fpmeAy Brother. He too was brought to the Audience Hall, when the Master 
said— “It is not only now that he is greedy; greedy he was befo^ and his 
need lost him his life ; and bv his means wise men of old were driven out of 
house and homa” Then he told a story. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, a rich 
merchant’s cook of that town hung up a nest-basket in the kitchen to win 
merit by it. The Bodhisatta at that time was a Pigeon; and he came 
and lived in it. 

Now a greedy Crow as he flew over the kitchen was attracted by the 
fish which lay about in great variety. He fell a-hungeiing after it. 
“How in the world can I get somel*’ [362] thought he. Then his eye 
fell upon the Bodhisatta. “1 have it!” thinks he^ “I’ll make this creature 
my cat’s-paw.” And this is how he carried out his resolve. 

When the Pigeon went out to seek his day’s food, behind him, following, 
following, caine the Crow. 

“What do you want with me, Mr Crow!” says the Pigeon. “You 
and 1 don’t feed alika” 

“Ah, but I like you,” says the Crow. “Let me be your humble 
servant^ and feed with you.” 

The Pigeon agre^ But when they went feeding together, the Crow 
only pretended to eat with him ; ever and anon he would turn back, peck 
to bits some lump of cow-dung, and get a worm or two. When he had 
had his bellyful, up he flies — “ Hullo, Mr Pigeon ! what a time you take 
over your meal 1 You never know where to draw the line. Come, let’s be 
going back before it ia too late.” And so they did. When they got back 
together, the Cook, seeing that their Pigeon had brought a friend, hung up 
another basket 

In this way things went on for four or five days. Then a great 
purchase of fish came to the rich man’s kitchen. How the Crow longed 

1 The same sloiy ooeors in vol. i. p. 112 (no. 42). It has been also translated and 
slightly shortened by the writer, in Jacobs’ Indian Fairy Talea, page 222. The two 
birds and the nest-basket seem to be figured on the Bharbnt Stupa (Cunningham, 
pi. XLV. 7). 
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for some ! lliere he lay, from early moni| groaning and making a great 
noiaa In the morning, says the Pigeon to the Grow : 

« Gome along, old fdlow, — ^break&st ! ” 

Yoa can go,” says he, “ 1 have such a fit of indigestion ! ” 

A Grow with indigestion 1 Nonsense ! ” says the Pigeon. ** Even a 
lamp-wick hardly stays any time in your stomach ; and anything else you 
digest in a trice, as soon as you eat it. Now you do what I tell you. 
[363] Don’t behave in this way just for seeing a little fish ! ” 

**Why, Sir, what are you saying? I tell you I have a bad pain 
inside 1 ” 

**A11 right, all rights” says the Pigeon; *'only do take care.” And 
away he fiew. 

The Gook got all the dishes ready, and then stood at the kitchen door, 
mopping the sweat off him. ** Now’s my time ! ” thinks Mr Crow, and 
alights on a dish with some dainty food in it. Click ! The cook heard the 
noise, and looked round. Ah I in a twinkling he caught the Grow, and 
plucked off all his feathers, except one tuft on the top of his head; then 
he powdered ginger and cinnamon, and mixt it up with buttermilk, and 
rubbed it in well all over the bird’s body. “That’s for spoiling my 
master’s dinner, and making me throw it away ! ” said he, and tbi'ew him 
into his basket. Oh, how it hurt I 

By and by, in came the Pigeon from his hunt The first thing he saw 
was our Crow, making a great to-do. What fun he did make of him, to be 
sure ! He dropt into poetry, as follows ; — 

“Who is this tufted crane^ 1 see 
Where she has no right to be? 

Come out ! my friena the Crow is near, 

Who will do you harm, 1 fear !” 

[364] To this the Grow answered with another verse : — 

“ No tufted crane am I— no, no ! 

Nothing but a greedy Crow. 

I would not do as 1 was told 
So I’m plucked, as you behold.” ' 

And the Pigeon rejoined with a third : — 

“You’ll come to grief again, I know— 

It is your nature to do sa 
If people make a didi of mea^ 

’Tis not for little birds to eat.’’ 

^ The ^thet “ whose grandfather is the elond (lit. swift one) ” is added. I ho^ 
the reader will pardon its omission ; it is unmanageable. The soholiast eaptains it by 
the ourions sapersfition Cranes are conceived at the sound of thunder. Hence 
thunder is called their father, and the thundercloud their grandfather. 
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Then the Pigeon flew nwajy enying — ^ I oen’t live with thie craatnre,” 
And the Grow Inj them groaning until he died. 


When the Meeter had ended thie dieoourae^ he declared the Tnithe and 
identified the Birth at the oonduaion of the Truths the greedy Biotber reached 
the Fruit of the Third Path:— "The greedy Brother in those days was the 
greedy Crow ; and I was the Pigeon.” 


No. 276. 

[366] Cramei* ata— This story the Master told at Jetavana 

tibout some greedy Brother. The two stories are just the same as the Iasi 
And these are the verses : — 


"Who is this pretty Craoey and why 
Does he in mv Crow’s basket lief 
An angnr birOy my friend the Crow ! 
This is his nesty Fd have you know!” 


"Do you not know moy friendy indeed? 
Together we were used to feed ! 

I would not do as I was told, 
'^now I’m pluokedy as you bdiold.” 


"You’ll oome to grief againy I know— 
It is your nature to do sa 
When people make a dish of meat 
’Tis nm fbr little birds to eat*” 


As before^ the Bodhisatta said — can’t live here any moroy” and flew 
away some whither. 


When this disooune was endedy the Master deelaied theTruths and identified 
the Birth:— at the contiusion of the Truths the greedy Brother attained the 
Fruit of the Third Path:— "The greedy Brother was the CroWy and I was the 
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kubudhaiiiia*jItaka\ 


iky fiMt" ete . — ^Thia story the Master told whilst dwdling in 
Jetavanai about a Brother that killed a gooea [366] Two Broth^ great 
friendsi who came from S&vatthi, and had embraced the religious liih^ after 
taking the higher orders used ganersUy to to about together. One day tfai^ 
came to AcuayatL After a baUi, they stood on the sand, baddng in the sun- 
light and talking pleasantly together. At this moment two wild seese flew over 
their heads. One of the young fdlows picked up a stona ** goingto hit 
that goose bird in the ml” u^ys ba "You can^" says the other. "That 1 
cam’* says the first, "and not'^onlv that-— I can hit either this eye or that eye^ 
as I pleasa" "Not you!** says the other. "Look hera then!" says the fii^: 
and picking up a thr^comerM stone, threw it after the bird. The bird turned 
its head on hearing the pebble whiss through the air. Then the other, seising 
a round pebble, thim it so that it hit the near eye and came out of the other. 
Thegoose with a loud cry turned over and over and fell at their very fbet 
llie Brothers who were standing about saw what had occurred, and ran up. 
reproaching him. "What a ahame^ said thev, "that you, who have embraced 
such a doc&ine as ours, should take the life of a living creature !" Th^ made 
him go before the Tathfigata with them. "Is what th^ say truef" asked the 
Master. "Have you really taken the life of a liv^ creaturef’* "Yes, Sir^" 
replied the Brothw. "Brother," said he, "how is it that you have done this 
thing, after embracing so great salvation? Wise men of old, before the Buddha 
appwred, though they lived in the world, and the worid^ lifo is impure^ folt 
remorse about mere trifles; but you, who have embraced this ^peat doctrine^ 
have no scruples. A Brother ought to hold himself in control in deed, word, 
and thouc^t*^ Then he told a st<^. 


Once upon a time, when Dhanafijaya was king of Indapatta City, in 
the Kura kingdom, the Bodhisatta was bom as a son of his Quean Con- 
sort By and bye he grew up, and was educated at Takkasilfl. His 
father made him Viceroy, [367] and afterwards on his father’s death he 
became king, and grew in the Kuru ri^teousness, keeping the ten royal 
duties. The Kara righteousness means the live Virtues; these the Bod- 
hisatta observed, and kept pure; as did the Bodhisatta, even so did queen- 
mother, queen-consort, younger brother, viceroy, fomily priest, brahmin, 
driver, courtier, charioteer, treasurer, master of the granaries, noble, 
porter, courtesan, slave-girl — all did the same. 

King^ mothe^ consort, viosroy, chaplain too, 

Driver and charioteer and traasuier, 

And he that governed the king’s nanaries. 

Porter, and courtesan, eleven m ul, 

Obierm the ndes of Kuru rii^teouaness. 

^ Of. Car%d-Kfofa, 1 . 6; pkawmtiyada^ p, 416»«4in IMs stoiy the king appears as 
a lain-malMr, on emtala oooasions dreasis die gods. 
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Thus all these did observe the Five Virtues, and kept them untarnished. 
The king built six Almonries,— one at each of the four dty gates, one in 
the midst of the city, and one at his own door ; daily he distributed 600,000 
pieces of money in alms, by which he stirred up the whole of India. All 
India was overspread by his love and delight in charity. 

At this period there was in the city of Dantapura, in the kingdom of 
Kftlinga, a king named King K&lihga. In his realms the rain fell not, 
and because of the drought there was a famine in the land. The people 
thought that lack of food might produce a pestilence ; and there was fear 
of drought, and fear of famine — these three fears were ever present before 
them. The people wandered about destitute hither and thither, leading 
their children by the hand. All the people in the kingdom gathered 
together, and came to Dantapura ; and there at the king’s door they made 
outcry. 

As the king stood, by the window, he heard the noise, and asked why 
the people were making all that noise. [368] 

‘*Oh, Sire,” was the reply, ^Hhree fears have seized upon all your 
kingdom : there falls no rain, the crops fail, there is a famine. The 
people, starving, diseased, and destitute, are wandering about with their 
little ones by the hand. Make rain for us, O king I ” 

Said the king, **What used former monarchs to do, if it would not 
ruin?’* 

** Former monarchs, O king, if it would not rain, used to give alms, to 
keep the holy day, to make vows of virtue, and to lie down seven days 
in their chamber on a grass pallet : then the rain would fall.” 

** Very good,” the king said ; and even so did he. Still even so there 
came no rain. The king said to bis coui’t, 

" As you bade me, so I have done ; but there is no rain. What am I 
todol” \ 

O king, in the city of Indapatta, there is a state elephant, named 
Afijana-vasabho, the Black Bull. It belongs to DhanaiKjaya, the Knru 
king. This let us fetch ; then the rain will come.” 

" But how can we do that! The king and his army are not easy to 
overcome.” 

** O king, there is no need to fight him. The king is fond of giving, 
he loves giving ; were he but asked, he would even out off his head in all 
its magnificence, or tear out hb gracious eyes, or give up his very kingdom. 
There will be no need even to plead for the elephant He will give it 
without fail.” 

** But who is able to ask him ? ” naid the king. 

**The Brahmins, great king !” 

The king summoned eight Brahmins from a Brahmin village, and with 
all honour and respect sent them to ask for the elephant They took 
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mon^ for their journey, and donned travelling garb, and without reiting 
past one night in a place, travelled quickly until after a few days they 
took their meal at the almshall in the city gate. When they had satisfied 
their bodily wants, they asked, <^When does the king come to the 
Almonry r* 

The answer was, [369] On three da^s in the fortnight — fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and eighth ; but to-morrow is the full moon, so he will come 
to-morrow also.” 

So early the next morning, the brahmins went, and entered by the 
eastern gata The Bodhisatta also, washed and anointed, all adorned and 
rarely arrayed, mounted upon a fine elephant richly caparisoned, came 
with a great company to the Almshall at the eastern gate. There he 
dismounted, and gave food to seven or eight people with his own hand. 

In this manner give,” said he, and mounting his elephant departed to 
the south gate. At the eastern gate the brahmins had had no chance, 
owing to the force of the royal guard ; so they proceeded to the south, and 
watched when the king should come. When the king reached a rising 
ground not far from the gate, they raised their hands, and hailed the king 
victorious. The king guided his animal with the sharp goad to the place 
where they were. Well, Brahmins, what is your wish t ” asked he. 
Then the brahmins declared the virtues of the Bodhisatta in the first 
stanza : — 

Knowing thy faith and virtue. Lord, we come; 

For this be^*s sake our we^th we spent at horned 

[370] To this the Bodhisatta made answer, ** Brahmins, if all your 
wealth has been exhausted in getting this elephant, never mind — I give 
him to you with all his splendour.’' Thus comforting them, he repeated 
these two verses : — 

Whether or no ye serve for livery, 

Whatever creature shall come here to me, 

As my preceptors taught me long ago. 

All that come here shall uways welcome be. 

'^This elephant to you for gift I brii^ : 

Tis a king’s portioiL wormy of a king ! 

Take him, with all his trappings, golden chain. 

Driver and all, and go your ways again.” 

[371] Thus spake the great Being, mounted upon his elephant’s back ; 
then, dismounting, he said to them — ** If there is a spot on him unadorned, 

I will adorn it and then give him to you.” Thrice he went about the 
creature, turning towards the rights and examined him ; but he found no 
spot on him without adornment. Then he put the trunk into the brahmins’ 

1 i.e. we spent all we had on food, imsting that yon woiild give ns the elephant 
when we asked for it. 
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hands; besprinkled him with scented water from a fine golden vase, 
and made him orer to them. The brahmins accepted, the elephant with 
his bdongings, and seating themselves upon his back rode to Dantapuns 
and handed him over to their king. But although the elephant was come, 
no rain fell yet. 

Then the king gsked again — ** What can be the reasont” 

Th^ said, ** Dhanaiyaya, the Kuru King, observes the Kum righteous- 
ness; therefore in his realnis it rains eveiy ten or fifteen days. That is 
the power of the kin^a goodness. If in this animal there is any good, 
how little it must be I** Then said the king^ ‘‘Take this elephant^ 
caparisoned as he is, with all his belongings, and give it back to the king. 
Write upon a golden plate the Kum righteousness which he observes, and 
bring it hither.” With these words he despatched thh brahmins and 
courtiers. 

These came before the king, and restored his elephant, saying, “ My 
lord, even when your elephant came, [372] no rain fell in our country. 
They say that you observe the Kura righteousness. Our king is wishful 
himself to observe it; and he has sent us, bidding us write it upon a golden 
plate, and bring it to him. Tell us this righteousness 1 ” 

“ Friends,” says the king, “ indeed T did once observe this righteous- 
ness; but now I am in doubt about this very point. This* righteousness 
does not bless my heart now : therefore 1 cannot give it you.” 

Why, you may ask, did not virtue bless the king any longer f Well, 
every third year, in the month of Kattika^ the kings used to hold a 
festival, called the Kattika Feast While keeping this feast, the kings 
used to deck themselveB out in great magnificence^ and dress up like gods ; 
they stood in the presence of a goblin named Oittari^a, the King of Many 
Oolours, and they would shoot to the four points of the compass arrows 
wreathed in flowers^and painted in divers colours. This king then, in 
keeping the feast, stood on the bank of a lake, in the presence of Cittar&ja, 
and shot arrows to the four quarters. They could see whither three of the 
arrows went; but the fourth, which was shot over the water, this they 
saw not. Thought the king, “Perchance the arrow which I have shot 
has fUlen upon some fish ! ” As this doubt arose, the sin of life-taking 
made a flaw in his virtue; that is why his virtue did not bless him as before. 
This the king told them ; and added, “ Friends, I am in doubt about myself, 
whether or no I do observe the Kura righteousness ; but my mother keeps 
it welL You can get it from her.” 

“ But, O king,” said they, “you had no intent to take life. Without 
the intent of the heart there is no taking of life. Give us the Kura 
righteousness which you have kept!” 


> October— November. 
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Writer then,** said ha And he oanaed them to write npon the 
plate of gold: ^‘Slay not the living; take not what is not given; 
[373] walk not evilly in lost; speak no lies; drink no strong drink.** 
Then he added, 

** Still, it does not bless me; yon had better learn it ftom my 
mother.** 

Hie messengers ssluted the king, and visited the Queen-mother. 
** Lady,** said they, ‘‘they say yon keep the Kum righteousness : pass it on 
to us ! ** 

Said the Queen-mother, “My sons, indeed I did onoe keep this righteous- 
ness, but now I have my doubta This righteousness does not make me 
happy, so I cannot give it to you.** Now we are told that die had two 
sons, the elder being king and the younger vioeroy. A certain king sent 
to the Bodhisatta perfumes of fine sandal wood worth an hundred thousand 
pieces, and a golden neckband worth an hundred thousand. And he, 
thinking to do his mother honour, sent the whole to her. Thought she : 
“I do not perfhme myself with sandal-wood, I do not wear necklets. I will 
give them to my sons* wives.** Then the thought occurred to her-^“ My 
elder son’s wife is my lady ; she is the chief queen: to her will I give the 
gold necklet ; but the wife of the younger is a poor creature, — to her I will 
give the sandal perfhme.** And so to the one die gave the necklet^ and 
the perfume gave she to the other. Afterward she bethought her, “I keep 
the Kuru righteousness; whether they be poor or whether they be not 
poor is no matter. It is not seemly that I should pay court to the elder. 
Perchance by not doing this I have made a flaw in my virtue I ** And she 
b^gan to doubt; that is why she spoke as die did. 

The messengers said, “ When it is in your hands, a thing is given even 
as you will. If you have scruples about a thing so small as that, what 
other sin would you ever do9 Virtue is not broken by a thing of that 
kind. [374] Give us the Kuru righteousness I ** And from her also they 
received it, and wrote it upon the golden plate. 

“All the same, my sons/* said the Queen-mother, “ I am not happy in 
this righteousness. But my daughter-in-law observes it well. Ask her 
for it.** 

So they took Uieir leave reapectfrilly, and asked the daughter in the 
same way as beflnre. And, as before, she replied, “ I cannot. Cor I keep it 
myself no longerl ** — Now one day as she sat at the lattice, looking down 
die saw the king making a solemn procesdon about the city ; and behind 
him on the elephant’s back sat the viceroy. She fdl in love with him, 
and thoui^t, “What if I were to strike up a fticnddiip with him, and Us 
brother weie to die^ and then he were to become Ung^ and take me tp 
wife!” Then it fladied acroes her mind — “I who keep the Kuru 
righteonaneH^ who am married to a husband, I have looked with love 
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upon another man I Here ia a flaw in my virtue !” Remorse seised upon 
her. This she tiold the messengers. 

Then they said, *'Sin is not the mere uprising of a thought If you 
feel remorse for so small a thing as this, what tranigression could you ever 
commit? Not by such a small matter is virtue broken ; give us this 
righteousness!” And she likewise told it to them, and 'they wrote it 
upon a golden plate. But she said, However, my sons, my virtue is not 
perfect But the viceroy observes these rules well; go ye and receive 
them from him.” 

Then again they repaired to the viceroy, and as before asked him for 
the Knru righteousness. — Now the viceroy used to go and pay his devoirs 
to the king at evening ; and when they came to the palace courtyard, in 
his car, if he wished to eat with the king, and spend the night there, he 
would throw his reins and goad upon the yoke; and that was a sign for the 
people to depart; and next morning early they would come again, and stand 
awaiting the viceroy’s departure. And the charioteer [375] would attend 
the car, and come again with it early in the morning, and wait by the 
king’s door. But if the viceroy would depart at the same time, he left 
the reins and goad there in the chariot, and went in to wait upon the king. 
Then the people, taking it for a sign that he would presently depart, stood 
waiting there at the palace door. One day he did thus, and went in to 
wait upon the king. But as he was within, it began to rain; and the 
king, remarking this, would not let him go away, so he took his meal, and 
slept there. But a great crowd of people stood expecting him to come out, 
and there they stayed all night in the wet. Next day the viceroy came 
out, and seeing the crowd standing there drenched, thought he—” I, who 
keep the Kuru righteousness, have put all this crowd to discomfort! 
Surdy here is a flaw in my virtue I ” and he was seized with remorse. So 
he said to the messengers: ”Now doubt has come upon me if indeed I do 
keep this righteousnm; therefore I cannot give it to you;” and he told 
them the matter. 

”But,” said they, ”you never had the wish to plague those people. 
What is not intended is not counted to one’s scora If you feel remorse 
for so small a thing, in what would you ever transgress?” So they 
received from him too the knowledge of this righteousness, and wrote it 
on their golden plate. ^However,” said he, ”this righteousness ia not 
perfeoted in ma But my chaplain keeps it well; go^ ask him for it” 
Then again they went on to the chaplain. 

Now the chaplain one day had been going to wait upon the king. 
On*.the road he saw a chariot, sent to the king by another king, coloured 
like the young sun. ” Whose chariot?” he asked. ”Sent for the king,” 
they said. Then he thought, ” I am an old man ; if the king were to give 
me that chariot, how nice it would be to ride about in it ! ” When he 
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came before the king, and stood by after greeting him with the prayer for 
prosperity, [376] they showed the chariot to the king. **That is a most 
beautiful car,” said the king ; ‘*give it to ray teacher.” But the chaplain 
did not like taking it; no, not though he was begged again and again. 
Why was this? Because the thought came into his mind — who 
practise the Kuru righteousness, have coveted another’s goods. Surely 
this is a flaw in my virtue ! ” So he told the story to these messengers, 
adding, **My sons, I am in doubt about the Kuru righteousness; this 
righteousness does not bless me now; therefore 1 cannot teach it to you.” 

But the messengers said, ** Not by mere uprising of covetise is virtue 
broken. If you feel a scruple in so small a matter, what real transgression 
would you ever dol” And from him also they received the righteousness, 
and wrote it on their golden plate. Still, this goodness does not bless me 
now,” said he; but the royal driver' carefully practises it. Go and ask 
him.” So they found the royal driver, and asked him. 

Now the driver one day was measuring a field. Tying a cord to a 
stick, he gave one end to the ownef of the field to hold, and took the other 
himself. The stick tied to the end of the cord Vhich he held came to a 
crab’s lurk-hole. Thought he, '^If I put the stick in the hole, the crab in 
the hole will be hurt : if I put it on the other side, the king’s property 
will lose ; and if I put it on this side, the farmer will lose. What’s to be 
donel” Then he thought again — ^*The crab ought to be in his'hole ; but 
if he were, he would show himself;” so he put the stick in the hole. The 
crab made a click 1 inside. Then he thought, **The stick must have struck 
upon the crab, and it must have killed him I I observe the Kuru righteous- 
ness, and now here’s a flaw in itl” [377] So he told them this, and 
added, *‘So now 1 have my doubts about it, and 1 cannot give it to you.” 

Said the messengers, **You had no wish to kill the crab. What is 
done without intent is not counted to the score; if you feel a scrapie 
about so small a matter, what real transgression would you ever do?” 
And they took the righteousness from his lips likewise, and wrote it on 
their golden plate. However,” said he, ** though this does not bless 
me, the charioteer practises it carefully ; go and ask him.” 

So they took their leave, and sought out the charioteer. Now the 
charioteer one day drove the king into his park in the oar. There the 
king took his pleasure during the day, and at evening returned, and entered 
the chariot. But before he could get back to the city, at the time of 
sunset a storm cloud arose. The charioteer, fearing the king might get 
wet, touched up the team with the goad: the steeds sped swiftly home* 

> Some dUtecoee there mast be between rajj^dhaltmamaoeo and idraUhi (the eame 
words ooear in Dhp, p. 416). I would suggest that the Ibnner is the more important, 
and may answer to the Oieek wo^ai/Sdrei, Skr. iovyEfthar. 
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Ever fliiioe, going to the park or coming from it, from that spot they went 
at speed. Why was this f Because they thought there must be some danger 
at ^is spot, and that was why the charioteer had toudied them with the 
goad. And the charioteer thought, If the king is wet or dry, ’tis no &ult 
of mine ; but I have given a touch of the goad out of season to these well- 
trained steeds, and so they run at speed again and again till they are tired, 
all by my doing. And I observe the Kuru righteousness I Surely there’s 
a flaw in it nowl” This he told the messengers, and said, **For this 
cause I am in doubt about it^ and I cannot give it to you.” ** But,” said 
they, ‘*you did not mean to tire the horses, and what is done without 
meaning is not set down to the score. If you feel a scruple about so 
small a matter, what real trahagression could you ever commit t” And 
they learnt the righteousness from him also, [378] and wrote it down upon 
their golden plate. But the charioteer sent them in search of a certain 
wealthy man, saying, ** Even though this righteousness does not bless me, 
he keeps it carefully.” 

So to this rich man they came, and asked him. Now he one day had 
gone to his paddy field, and seeing a head of rice bursting the husk, went 
about to tie it up with a wisp of rice ; and taking a handful of it, ha tied 
the head to a post. Then it occurred to him — **From this field I have 
yet to give the king his due, and I have taken a handful of rice from an 
untithed field ! I, who observe the rules of Kuru righteousness ! Surely 
I must have broken them !” And this matter he told to the messengers, 
saying, ** Now I am in doubt about this righteousness, and so I cannot 
give it to you.” 

‘‘But,” said they, “you had no thought of thieving; without this one 
cannot be proclaimed ‘ guilty of theft If you feel scruples in such a 
small matter, when will you ever take what belongs to another man f ’’ 
And from him too ib^ received the righteousness, and wrote it down on 
their golden plate. He added, “StUl, though I am not happy in this 
matter, the Master of the Royal Granaries keeps these rules well. Go, 
ask him for them.” So they betook them to the Master of the Granaries. 

Now this man, as he sat one day at the door of the granary, causing 
the rice of the king's tax to be measured, took a grain from the heap 
which was not yet measured, and put it down for a marker. At that 
moment rain began to fall. The official counted up the markers, so many, 
and then swept them all together and dropt them upon the heap which had 
been measured. Then he ran in quickly and sat in the gate-house. “ Did 
I throw the markers on the measured heap or the unmeasured t” he 
wondered ; and the thought came into his mind — [879] “ If I threw them 
on what was already measured, the king’s property has been increased, 

^ I.e. in the ioitgka (Sstfi is a ' resolntion *). ^ 
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and the ownera have lost ; I keep the Kara righteonaneM ; and now here’a 
a flaw 1 ” So he told this to the measengeni adding that therefore he had 
his doubts about it^ and could not give it to them. But the messengers 
said, <*Tou had no thought of theft^ and without this no one can be 
declared ^ilty of dishonesty. If you feel scruples in a small matter like 
this, when would you ever steal any thing belonging to another 1 ” And 
from him too they received the righteousness, and wrote it on their golden 
plate. <<But,’' added he, ^‘although this virtue is not perfect in me, there 
is the gatekeeper, who observes it well : go and get it from him.’' So they 
went off and asked the gatekeeper. 

Now it so happened that one day, at the time for closing the city gate, 
he cried aloud three times. And a certain poor man, who had gone into 
the woodland a-gathering sticks and leaves with his youngest sister, 
hearing the sound came running up with her. Says the door keeper — 
** What ! don’t you know that the king is in the city t Don’t you know 
that the gate of this town is shut betimes f Is that why yon go out into 
the woods, making lovel” Said the other, ‘'No, master, it is not my wife, 
but my sister.” Then the porter thought, “ How unseemly to address a 
sister as a wife 1 And I keep the rules of the Kurus ; surely I must have 
broken them now!” This he told the messengers, adding, “In this way 
I have my doubts whether I really keep the Kuru righteousness, and so I 
cannot give it to you.” But they said, “ You said it because you thought 
so; [380] this does not break your virtue. If you feel remorse on so slight a 
cause, how could you ever tell a lie with intent?” And so they took down 
those virtues from him too, and wrote them on their golden plate. 

Then he said, “ But though this virtue does not bless me, there is a 
courtesan who keeps it well ; go and ask her.” And so they did. She 
refused as the others had done, for the following reason. Sakka, king of 
the gods, designed to try her goodness; so putting on the shape of a youth, 
he gave her a thousand pieces, saying, “I will come by and bye.” Then 
he returned to heaven, and did not visit her for three years. And she, for 
honour’s sake, for three years took not so much as a piece of betel from 
another man. By degrees she got poor; and then she thought — “The 
man who gave me. a thousand pieces has not come these three years; and 
now I have grown poor. I cannot keep body and soul together. Now I 
must go tell the Ohief Justices, and get my wage as before.” So to the 
court she oame^ and said, “There was a man three years ago gave me a 
thousand pieces, and never came back ; whether he be dead I know not. 
I cannot ke^ body and soul together; what am I to do, my lord!” Said 
he^ “If he does not come for three yearsi what can you dot Earn your 
wage as before.” As soon as she left the court, after this award, Aere 
came a man who offered her a thousand. As she held out her hands to 
take it^ Sakka showed himself. Said she, “ Here is the man who gptve me 
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a thousand pieces three years ago : I must not take your money ; ” and 
she drew back her hand. Then Sakka caused his own proper shape to be 
seen, and hovered in the air, shining like the sun fresh risen, and gathered 
all the city together. Sakka, in the midst of the crowd, [381] said, ^*To 
test her goodness I gave her a thousand pieces three years ago. Be like 
her, and like her keep your honour;” and with this monition, he filled 
her dwelling with jewels of seven kinds, and saying, ** Henceforth be 
vigilant,” he comforted her, and went away to heaven. So for this cause 
she refused, saying, Because before I had earned one wage I held out my 
hand for another, therefore my virtue is not perfect, and so I cannot give 
it to you.” To this the messengers replied, “Merely to hold out the hand 
is not a breach of virtue : that virtue of yours is the highest perfection ! ” 
And from her, as from the rest, they received the rules of virtue, and 
wrote them on their golden plate. They took it with them to Dantapura, 
and told the king how they had fared. 

Then their king practised the Kuru precepts, and fulfilled the Five 
Virtues. And then in all the realm of E&linga the rain fell; the three 
fears were allayed ; the land became prosperous and fertile. The Bodhi- 
satta all his life long gave alms and did good, and then with his subjects 
went to fill the heavens. 


When the Teacher had ended this discourse, he declared the Truths, and 
explained the Birth-tale. At the conclusion of the Truths, some entered the 
First Path^ some the Second, some entered the Third, and some became saints. 
And the Birth-tale is thus explained : 

“ UppalavannS was the courtesan, 

Pupna the porter, and the driver was 
Kuocftna; Kolita the measurer; 

The rich man, Sibiputta; he who drove 
The chariot, Anuniddha; and the priest 
Was llassa^ the Elder; he that was 
The Viceroy, now is Nandapandita,; 

RAhula’s mother was the queen^nsort, 

The Queen-mother was Mfty&; and the King 
Was Bodhisatta. — Thus the Birth is clear.” 


No. 277. 
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[MS] “iTere in ihi$ etc , — This story was told by the Master when at 

the^mboo-grove, about attempted murder. The circumstances explain them- 
selves. 
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Once on a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta became a Pigeon, and with a large flock of pigeons he lived amidst 
the woodland in a cave of the hills. There was an ascetic, a virtuous 
man, who had built him a hut near a frontier village not far from the 
place where the pigeons were, and there in a cave of the hills he lived. 
Him the Bodhisatta visited from time to time, and heard from him 
things worth hearing. 

After living there a long time, the ascetic went away ; and there came 
a sham ascetic, and lived there. The Bodhisatta, attended by his flock of 
pigeons, visited him and greeted him respectfully ; they spent the day in 
hopping about the hermit's abode, and picking up food before the cave, 
and returned home in the evening. There the sham ascetic lived for 
more than fifty years. 

One day the villagers gave him some pigeon’s flesh which they had 
cooked. He was taken with the flavour, and asked what it was. 
“Pigeon,” said they. Thought he, “There come flocks of pigeons to my 
hermitage j I must kill some of them to eat.” 

So he got rice and ghee, milk and cummin and pepper, and put it 
by all ready ; in a corner of his robe he hid a staff, and sat down at the 
hut door watching for the pigeons’ coming. 

The Bodhisatta came, with his flock, and spied out what wicked thing 
this sham ascetic would be at. “Yon wicked ascetic sitting there goes 
under false pretences ! Perhaps he has been feeding on some of our kind ; 
I’ll find him out I ” 

So he alighted to leeward, and scented him. [383] “Yes,” said he, 
“the man wants to kill us and eat us; we must not go near him;” and 
away he flew with his flock. On seeing that he kept aloof, the hermit 
thought^ “ 1 will speak words of honey to him, and make friends, and then 
kill and eat him ! ” and he uttered the two first stanzas : 

“Here in the hills, for one and fifty years, 

0 feathered fowl! the birds womd visit me. 

Nothing suspecting, knowing nought of fears, 

In sweet seciuity! 

“ These very children of the eggs now seem 
To fly suspicious to another hill. 

Have tney forgotten all their old esteem? 

Are they the same birds still?” 

[384] Then the Bodhisatta stept back and repeated the third : 

“We are no fools, and we know you; 

We are the same, and you are too : 

You have designs against our weal. 

So, heretic, this fear we feel.” 

“ They have found me out ! ” thought the false ascetia He threw his 
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staff at the bird, but missed him. ^*Get away !” said he — ** Fve missed 
you!" 

** You have missed us,*’ said the Bodhisatta, **but you shall uot miss 
the four hells I If you stay here, Pll call the yillagers and make theui 
oatch you for a thief. Bun off, quick I" Thus he threatened the man, 
and flew away. The hermit could live there no longer. 


The Teacher having ended this disooune, identified the Birth : ** At that 
time Devadatta was the ascetic; the first ascetic, the good one^ was Sftriputta; 
and the chief of the Pigeons was I mysdfi" 


No. 278.^ 


MAHISA-JlTAKA. 


[886] ** !FAy do you fatientfy" etc. This stoxy the Master told at Jetavana, 
about a certun impertinent monkey. At S&vatthi, we are told, was a tame 
monkey in a certain family ; and it ran into the elephant’s stable^ and perchinff 
on the back of a virtuous elephant, voided ezcremen^ and began to walk up ana 
down. The elephant, being both virtuous and patient, did nothing. But one 
day in this elephant’s place stood a wicked young one. The monkey thought it 
was the same, and climbed upon its bade. The elephant seised him in his 
trunk, and him to the ground, trod him to pieces. This became known 

in the meeting of ^he Brotherhood; and one day they all began to talk about it. 

^ther, have youimard how the impertinent monlmy mistook a bad elephant 
for a good one, and climbed on his bMk, and how he lost his life for it ?" In 
came the Master, and asked. '’Brethren, what are you talking of as you sit 
here?” and when they told him, "This is not the mst time,” said he, "that 
this impertinent mommy behavM so ; he did the same before and he told 
them an old-world tale. 


Once on a time^ when Brahmadatts was king of Benares^ the Bodhisatta 
was bom in the Himalaya region as a Bufihlo. He grew up strong and 
big, and ranged the hills and mountains, peaks and oaves, tortuous woods 
a many. 

Once^ as he went, he saw a pleasant tree^ and took his food, standing 
under it 


1 Jdiaka Um, no. 88 (MaktmU CuHyd^Pifdka, n. 8. 
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Then an impertinent monkey came down out of the tree, and 
getting on his back, voided excrement; then he took hold of one of the 
Buffalo’s home, and swung down from it by his tail, disporting himself. 
The Bodhlsatta, being full of patience, kindliness, and mercy, took no 
notice at all of his misconduct. This the monkey did again and 
again. 

But one day, the spirit that belonged to that tree, standing upon the 
tree-trunk, asked him, saying, [386] ‘‘My lord Buffalo, why do you put up 
with the rudeness of this bad Monkey 1 Put a stop to him 1” and enlaiging 
upon this theme he .repeated the first two verses as follows : 

**Why do you patiently endure each fteak 
This mischievous ana selfish ape may wreak? 

“ Crush underfoot, transfix him with your born ! 

Stop him or even children will show soom.” 

The Bodhisatta, on hearing this, replied, **Jf, Tree-sprite, I cannot 
endure this monkey’s ill-treatment wi^out abusing bis birth, lineage, and 
powers, how can my wish ever come to fulfilment ? But the monkey will 
do the same to any other, thinking him to be like me. And if he does it 
to any fierce Buffalos, they will destroy him indeed. When some other 
has killed him, I shall be delivered both from pain and from blood- 
guiltiness.” And saying this he repeated the third verse ; 

** If he treats others as he now treats me, 

They will destroy him; then I shall be free.” 

A few days after, the Bodhisatta went elsewhither, and another 
BufiElEdo, a savage beast, went and stood in his place. The wicked Monkey, 
[387] thinking it to be the old one, climbed upon bis back and did as 
before. The Bufihlo shook him off upon the ground, and drove his 
horn into the Monkey’s hearty and trampled him to mincemeat under 
his hoofii. 


When the Master had ended this teaching, he declared the Truths, and 
identified the Birth : ** At that time the bad bu&lo was he who now is the bad 
elephant, the bad monkey was the same^ but the virtuous noble Buflhlo was I 
myw.” 
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the yotUh upon hU way^' etc. This story the Master told in Jetavan^ 
about Panduka and Lohita. Of the Six Heretics, two — Mettiya and Bhummaja 
— lived hfi^ by Rftja^aha; two, Assaji and Punabbasu, near Kl^ftgiri, and at 
Jetavana near Sftvatthi the two others, Panduka and Lohita. They q^uestioned 
matters laid down in the doctrine ; whoever were their friends and intimates, 
they would encourage, sayiug, ** You are no worse than these, brother, in birth, 
lineage, or character ; if you give up your opinions, they will have much the 
better of you,” and bv saying this land of tning they prevented their giving 
up their opinions, and thus strifes and quarrels and contentions arose. The 
Brethren told this to the Blessed One. The Blessed One assembled the Brethren 
for that cause, to make explanation ; and causing Pap^uka and Lohita to be 
summoned, addressed them : ** Is it true. Brethren, that you really yourselves 
question certain matters, and prevent people from giving up their (minions ? ” 
“Yes,” they replied. “Then,” said he, “your behaviour is like that of the Man 
and the Crane ; ” and he told them an old-world tale. 


Once on a time, when Brahniadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom to a certain family in a Kfisi village. When he 
grew up, instead of earning a livelihood by farming or trade, [ 388 ] he 
gathered five hundred rubbers, and became their chief, and lived by 
highway robbery and housebreaking. 

Now it 80 happened that a landowner had given a thousand pieces of 
money to some one, and died before receiving it back again. Some time 
after, his wife lay ^ her deathbed, and addressing her son, said, 

“Son, your father gave a thousand pieces of money to a man, and died 
without getting it back; if 1 die too, he will not give it to you. Oo, 
while 1 yet live, get him to fetch it and give it back.” 

So the son went, and got the money. 

The mother died ; but she loved her son so much, that she suddenly 
reappeared* as a jackal on the road by which he was coming. At that 
time, the robber chief with his band lay by the road in wait to plunder 
travellers. And when her son had got to the entrance of the wood, 
the Jackal returned again and again, and sought to stay him; saying, 
“ My son, don’t enter the wood ! there are robbers there, who will slay 
thee and take thy money ! ” 

' The word unifies a oreatore not bom in the natural way, but taking shape 
without the need of parents. 
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But the man undentood not what she meant. 111 luok 1 ” said he, 
here’s a jackal trying to stop my way ! ” he said ; and he drove her off 
with sticks and clods, and into the wood he went. 

And a crane flew towards the robbers, crying out — “Here’s a man 
with a thousand pieces in his hand ! Kill him, and take them ! ” The 
young fellow did not know what it was doing, so he thought, “Good 
luck 1 here’s a lucky bird ! now theio is a good omen for me ! ” He saluted 
respectfully, crying, “ Give voice, give voice, my lord I ” 

The Bodhisatta, who knew the meaning of all sounds, observed what 
these two did, and thought; “Yon jackal must be the man’s mother; so 
she tries to stop him, and tell him that he will be killed and robbed ; but 
the crane must be some adversary, and that is why it says ‘ Kill him, and 
take the money;’ and the man does not know what is happening, [389] 
and drives off his mother, who wishes his welfare, while the crane, who 
wishes him ill, he worships, under the belief that it is a well-wisher. The 
man is a fool.” 

(Now the Bodhisattas, even though they are great beings, sometimes 
take the goods of others by being born as wicked men; this they say 
comes from a fault in the horoscope.) 

So the young man went on, and by and bye fell in with the robbers. 
The Bodhisatta caught him, and “ Where do you live ? ” said he. 

“ In Benares.” 

“ Where have you been 1 ” 

“There was a thousand pieces due to me in a certain village ; and that 
is where 1 have been.” 

“Did you get iti” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Who sent youl” 

“ Master, my father is dead, and my mother is ill ; it was she sent me, 
because she thought I should not get it if she were dead.” 

“ And do you know what has happened to your mother now?” 

“No, master.” 

“She died after you left; and so much did she love you, that she 
at once became a jackal, and kept trying to stop you for faar you 
should get killed. She it was that you scared away. But the crane was 
an enemy, who came and told us to kill you, and take your money. You 
are such a fool that you thought your mother was an illwisher, when she 
wished yon well, and thought the crane was a wellwisher when it wished 
ill to you. He did you no good, but your mother was very good to you. 
Keep your money, and be off 1 ” And he let him go. 
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When the Master had finished this discourse^ he repeated the following 
stanzas : 


**As the youth upon his way 

Thought th^ jackal of the wood 
Was a foe, his path to stay, 

While she tri^ to do him good : 

That false crane his true friend deeming 
Which to ruin him was schemin^^: 

‘‘Such another, who is here, 

Has his friends misunderstood; 

They can never win his ear 
Who advise hin^ for his good. 

[390] “He believes when others praise — 

Awful terrors prophesying : 

As the youth of ol^n days 
Loved the crane above him flying K” 

When the Master had enlarged upon this theme, ho identified the Birth: 

“At that time the robber chief was I myself.” 


No. 280. 


puta-dOsaka-jAtaka. 


“ATo doubt the king^** This stoxy the Master told in Jetavana, about one 
who destroyed pottles. At SAvatthi, we learn, a certain courtier invited the 
Buddha and his company^ and made them sit in his park. [391] As he was 
distributing to thebL during the meal, he said, “Let those who wish to walk 
about the park, do s^ The Brothers walked about the park. At that time the 
gardener <uiml^ up a tree which had leaves upon it, and said, taking hold of 
some of the luge leaves, “This will do for flowers, this one for fruit,” and 
nriAlring them into pottles he drcmt them to the foot of the tree. His little son 
destroyed each as soon as it fmL The Brothers told this to the Master. 
“Brothers,’- said the Master, “this is not the first time that this lad has 
destroyed pottles : he did it bdbre.” And he told them an old-world tale. 


1 The soholiast adds the following lines: 

The friend who robs another without oeaslng; 

He that protests, protests inoessantly; 

The friend who flatters for the sake of pleasing; 

The boon oompanion in debaucdiery 
These four the wise as enemies shoidd fear. 

And ke^ aloof, if there be danger near. 
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Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was bom in a certain family of Benares. When he grew up, and 
was living in the world as a householder, it happened that for some reason 
he went into a park, where a number of monkeys lived. The gardener 
was throwing down his pottles as we have described, and the chief of the 
monkeys was destroying them as they fell. The Bodhisatta, addressing 
him, said, ** As the gardener drops his pottles, the monkey thinks he is 
trying to please him by tearing them up V* and repeated the first stanza : — 

“No doubt the king of beasts is clever 
In pottle-making; he would never 
Destroy what’s mlade with so much pother, 

Unless he meant to make another.” 

On hearing this the Monkey repeated the second stanza : — 

“Neither my father nor my mother 
Nor I myself could make another. 

What others make, we tear to pieces: 

The proper way of monkeys, this is!” 

[392] And the Bodhisatta responded with the third : — 

“If this is proper monk^ nature^ 

What’s the improper way of such a creature! 

Be ofi~-it does not matter whether 
Yon’ro proper or improper — both together!” 

and with these words of blame he departed. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he identified the Birth: “At 
that time the monkey was the boy who has bron destroying the pottles ; but 
the wise man was I myself” 


No. 281. 


abbhantara-jAtaka 


“TAsrs grow a Itm^” ala— This story the Master told in Jetavaua, about the 
Elder Sfiriputta giving mango juice to the Sister BimbftdevL When the Supreme 
Buddha inaugurated the imivereal reign of religion, whilst living in a room at 
Vesftli, the chief wife of the Gotama with five hundred of the SAkiya clan 
ai^Eed for initiation, and received initiation and fell orders. Afterwards the five 


* Should we read, “ ... Kdtnkimo ti mafifie” tif 
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Iniiid^ Sisttn bao«ne sainta on hearing the preaching of Nandaka. But when 
the Master was living n w S&vatthig the motiier of R&hula thought to herselfp 
husband on emmci^ the leligioua life has become omniscient ; mv son too 
has become a religious^ and lives with him. What am I to do in the midst of the 
l^use? 1 will enter on this life^ and go to SAvatthi, and I will live looking upon 
the Supreme Buddha and my son oontinually.” So she betook hersw to a 
nunneiy, and entered the orders and went and lived in a cell at Sftvatthi, in 
oompaj^ of her teachers and preoeptars. beholding the Master and her Ix^oved 
son. The novioe Bjttiula came and saw nis mother. 

One day, the Sister was afflicted with flatulence; [393] and when her son 
came to see her, she could not get to see him, but some mherB came and told him 
she was ill. Tlien he went iiSy and ariced his mother, *‘What ought you to 
take?” '*Son,*' said she, **at home tins pain used to be cured by mango juice 
^youred with sugar; but now wo live by begging, and where can we get it?” 
Said the novice. ‘U*ll get it for you,” and departed. Now the preceptor of his 
reverence Rfthula was the Captain of the Faith, his teacher was the great Mog- 
gallftna, his uncle was the Elder 2nanda, and his father was the Supreme Buddha : 
thus he had great luck. However he went to no other save only to his preceptor ; 
and after greeting him, stood before him with a sad look. ** Why do you seem 
sad, R&hula?” asked the Elder. *‘Sir,’* he replied, "my mother is ill with 
flatulence.” "What must she take?” "Mango juice and sugar does her good.” 
"All right. I’ll set some; don’t trouble about it.” So next <uiy he took the lad 
to S&vatthi, and seating him in a waiting-room, went up to the ptdace. The 
king of Koeala bade the Elder be seated. At that very moment the gardener 
brought a basket of sweet.mangoes ripe for food. The king removed tne skin, 
rorinkled sugar, crushed them up himself, and filled the Elder’s bowl for him. 
The Elder returned to the place of waiting and gave them to the novice, bidding 
him give th^ to his mother; and so he did. No sooner had the Sister eaten, 
tlum her pain was cured. The Id^ also sent messengers, saying, "The Elder 
did not sit here to eat the mango juice. Go and find out whether he gave it to 
any one.” The messenger went along with the elder, and found out, and then 
returned to tell the king. Thought the king : "If the Master should return to a 
worldly life, he would m an universal monarch; the novioe ]tohula would be his 
treasure the Crown Prince^, the holy Sister would be his treasure the Empress, 
and all the universe would belong to them. I must go and attend upon them. 
Now they are living dose by there is no time to be lost” So from that day he 
continually gave mango syrup to the Sister. 

It became known among the Brothers how the Elder gave mango syrup to 
the holy Sister. [394] Ana one day they fbll a-talking in toe Hall of Truth : 
"Friend, I hear thairthe Elder Sftriputta comforted Sister BimbftdevI with 
mango syrup.” The Master came in and asked, "What are you talking about 
now?” When they told him— "This is not the first timv Brothers, that 
Rfthula’s mother was comforted with mango syrup by the fflder; the 
happened before;” and he told them an old-world tale. 


Onoe upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom in a brahmin family living in a village of ITfay 
When he grew up, he was educated at TakkaaiU, settled down into family 
life, and on the death of his parents embraced the religious life. 
that he remained in the r^on of Himalaya, cultivating the Faculties and 
the Attainments. A body of sages gathered round him, and he became 
thisir teaoher, 

^ Two of the seven fatofiof, or Traasaies of the Empire of an universal monsroh. 
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At the end of a long time time he oame down from the hilla to get salt 
and seasoning, and in the course of his wanderings arrived at Benares, 
where he took up his abode in a park. And at the glory of the virtue of 
this company of holy men the palace of Sakka shook. Sakka reflected, and 
perceived what it was. Thought he, I will do an ii^ury to their dwell- 
ing ; then their stay will be disturbed ; they will be too much distressed 
to have tranquillity of mind. Then I shall be comfortable again.” As he 
bethought him how to do it^ he hit upon a plan. ** I will enter the chamber 
of the chief queen, just at the middle watch of the night, and hovering 
in the air, I will say — *Lady, if you eat a midmost mango', you will con- 
ceive a son*, who shall become a universal monarch.’ She will tell the 
king, and he will send to the orchard for a mango fruit: 1 will cause 
all the fruit to disappear. They will tell the king that there is none, and 
when he asks who eats it^ they will say *The ascetics’.” So just in the 
middle watch, he appeared in the queen’s chamber, and hovering in the 
air, revealed his godhead, and conversing with her, repeated the flrst two 
stanzas : — [395] 

There grows a tree, with fruit divine thereon; 

Men clepe it Middlemost: and if one be 
With child, and eat of it, she shaU anon 
Bear one to hold fche whole wide earth in fee. 

Lady, you are a mighty C^een indeed; 

The King, your husband, holds you lief and dear. 

Bid him procure the mango for your need, 

And he the Midmost fruit will bring you here.” 

These stanzas did Sakka recite to the queen; and then bidding her be 
careful, and make no delay, but tell the matter to the king herself, he 
encouraged her, and went back to his own place. 

Next day, the queen lay down, as though ill, giving instmctioDS to her 
maidens. The king sat upon his throne, under the white umbrella, and 
looked on at the dancing. Not seeing his queen, he asked a handmaid 
where she was. 

** The queen is sick,” replied the girl. 

So the king went to see her ; and sitting by her side, stroked her back, 
and asked, What is the matter, lady I” 

** Nothing,” said she, ** but that I have a craving for something.” 

** What is it you want, lady f ” he asked again. 

** A middle mango, my lord.” 

” Where is there such a thing as a middle mangot” 

^ The phnss is meant to be enigmatical. It ie ei^laiBed Mow. 

* The Idea of ooneq^tion by eating of fruit and in other abnotmal ways Is fnfly 
dinfflimd in The Legend o/Peneue, B. 8. Hartland. vol. L ehaps. 4-A 
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don't know what a middle mango is ; but 1 know that 1 shall die if 
I don’t get one.” 

All right, we will get you one ; don’t trouble about it.” 

So the king consoled her, and went away. He took his seat upon the 
royal divan, and sent for his courtiers. [396] "My queen has a great 
craving for a middk mango. What is to be done I ” said he. 

Some one told him, "A middle mango is one which grows between 
two others. Send to your park, and find a mango growing between two 
others ; pluck its fruit and let us give it to the queen.” So the king sent 
men to do after this manner. 

But Sakka by his power made all the fruit disappear, as though it had 
been eaten. The men who came for the mangoes searched the whole park 
through, and not a mango could they find ; so back they went to the king, 
and told him that mangoes there were none. 

" Who is it eats the mangoes 1 ” asked the king. 

" The ascetics, my lord.” 

" Give the ascetics a drubbing, and bundle them out of the park ! ” he 
commauded. The people heard and obeyed : Sakka’s wish was fulfilled. 
The queen lay on and on, longing for the mango. 

The king could not think what to do. He gathered his courtiers and 
his brahmins, and asked them, " Do you know'what a middle mango is ? ” 

Said the brahmins : ** My loi*d, a middle mango is the portion of the 
gods. It grows in Himalaya, in the Golden Cave. So we have heard by 
immemorial tradition.” 

" Well, who can go and get iti” 

" A human being cannot go ; we must send a young parrot.” 

At that time there was a fine young parrot in the king’s family, as 
big as the nave of the wheel in the princes’ carriage, strong, clever, and 
full of sharp devic^ This parrot the king sent for, and thus addressed 
him, 

" Dear parrot, I have done a great deal for you ; you live in a golden 
cage ; you have sweet grain to eat on a golden dish ; you have sugared 
water to drink. There’s something I want you to do for me.” 

" Speak on, my lord,” said the parrot 

" Sod, my queen has a craving for a middXe mcmgo ; this mango grows 
in Himalaya, in the Golden Mountain ; it is the gods’ portion, [397] no 
human being can go thither. You must bring the fruit back from 
thence.” 

" Very good, my king, I will,” said the pe^t Then the king gave 
him sweetened grain to eat, on a golden plate, and sugar-water to drink ; 
and anointed him beneath the wings with oil an hundred times refined \ 
then he took him in both hs^ds, and standing at a window, let him fly 
away. 
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The parrot, on the king’s errand, flew along in the air, beyond the 
ways of men, till he came to some parrots which dwelt in the flrat hill- 
region of Himalaya. Where is the middle mango t” he asked them; 
** tel] me the place.” 

We know not,” said they, “but the parrots in the second range of 
hills will know.” 

The parrot listened, and flew away to the second range. After that 
he went on to the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth. There too the parrots said, 
“We do not know, but those in the seventh range will know.” So he 
went on there, and asked where the middle mango tree grew. 

“ In such and such a place, on the Golden Hill,” they said. 

“ I have come for the fruit of it,” said he, “ guide me thither, and 
procure the fruit for me.” 

“That is the portion of the king Vessavana. It is impossible to 
get near it. The whole tree from the roots upwards is encircled with 
seven iron nets ; it is guarded by thousands of millions of Kui^ibhanda 
goblins ; if they see any one, he’s done for. The place is like the fire of 
the dissolution and the fire of hell. Do not ask such a thing ! ” 

“ If you will not go with me, then describe the place to me,” said he. 

So they told him to go by such and such a way. He listened carefully 
to their instructions. He did not show himself by day ; but at dead of 
night, when the goblins were asleep, he approsched the tree, and began 
softly to climb on one of its roots, when clink ! went the iron net 
[398] — the goblins awoke — saw the parrot, and seized him, crying, “Thief !” 
Then they discussed what was to be done with him. 

Says one, “ I’ll throw him into my mouth, and swallow him 1 ” 

Says another, “ I’ll crush him and knead him in my hands and scatter 
him in bits I ” 

Says a third, “ I’ll split him in two, and cook him on the coals and 
eat him 1 ” 

The parrot heard them deliberating. Without any fear he addressed 
them, “ I say, Goblins, whose men are you ? ” 

“ We belong to king Vessavana.” 

“ Well, you have one king for your master, and I have another for 
mine. The king of Benares sent me here to fetch a fruit of the middle 
mango tree. Then and there I gave my life to my king, and here I 
am. He who loses his life for parents or master is born at once in heaven. 
Therefore 1 shall pass at once from this animal form to the world of the 
gods ! ” and he repeated the third stanza : 

“Whatever be the place which they attain 
Who, by heroic self-foigetflilness. 

Strive wi& all zeal a master’s end to gain — 

To that same place I soon shall win accesR,” 
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After tliie fBahion did he ducourse, repeating this stanza. The 
goblins listened, and were pleased in their heart. This is a righteous 
creature" said they, **we must not kill him— let him go!” So they let 
him go, and said, ** I say. Parrot, you’re free ! Go unharmed out of our 
hands!” [399] 

«Do not let me return empty-handed,” said the parrot': *<give me a 
fruit off the tree ! ” 

** Parrot,” they said, ** it is not our business to give you fruit off this 
tree. All the fruit on this tree is marked. If there is one fruit wrong 
we shall lose our Uvea If Yessavai^ is angry and looks but once, a 
thousand goblins are broken up and scattered like parched peas hopping 
about on a hot plate. So we cannot give you any. But we will tell you 
a place where you can get some.” 

“ I care not who gives it,” said the parrot, ** but the fruit I must have. 
Tell me where I may get it.” 

*'In one of the tortuous paths of the Golden Mountain lives an 
ahcetic, by name Jotirasa, who watches the sacred fire in a leaf- thatched 
hut, called Kaficana-patti or Goldleaf, a favourite of Vessava^ ; and Ves- 
sava^ sends him constantly four fruits from the tree ; go to him.” 

The parrot took his leave, and came to the ascetic; he gave him 
greeting, and sat down on one side. The ascetic asked him, 

Where have you come from!” ^^From the king of Benares.” 
“ Why are you come 1 ” 

** Master, our Queen has a great craving for the fruit of the middle 
mango, and that is why 1 am come. Howbeit the goblins would not give 
me any themselves, but sent me to you.” 

“Sit down, then, and you shall have one,” said the ascetic. Then 
came the four which Yessavara used to send. The ascetic ate two of 
them, gave the pai^rot one to eat, and when this was eaten he hung the 
fourth by a string, and made it fast around the parrot’s neck, and let him 
go— “ Off with you, now I” said he. The parrot flew back and gave it to 
the Queen. She ate it, and satisfied her craving, but still all the same 
she had no son. 


[400] When the Master had ended this discourse, he identified the Birth in 
these words: “At that time Rfthula’s mother was the Queen, Ananda waa the 
parro^ Sftriputta was the ascetic who gave the mango .fruit, but the ascetic who 
livc^ in the park was 1 myeelfi” 
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best that you shotUd know^*' etc , — This tale the Master told at Jetayana, 
about a courtier of the king of Kosala. This man was ve^ useful to the king, 
we are told, and did everything that had to be dona Because he was very 
useful, the lang did him great honour. The others were jealoi^ and concocted 
a slander, and calumniatra him. The king believed their saying, and without 
enauiring into his guilt, bound him in chains, though virtuous and innocent, 
and cast him into prison. There he dwelt all alone ; but by reason of his virtue, 
he had peace of miud. and with mind at peace he understood the conditions of 
existence, and attained the fruition of the F^irst Path. By and bye the king found 
that he was guiltless, and broke his chains and gave him honour more than befora 
The man wished to pay his respects tp the Master; and taking flowers and 
perfumes, he went to the monastery, and did reverence to the Buddha, and sat 
respectfully aside. The Master talked graciouslv with him. “ We have heard 
that ill fortune befel you,” said he. “Yes, sir, but 1 made my ill fortune into 
good ; and as I sat in prison, I produced the fhiition of the First Path.” “Gkiod 
friend,” said the Master, “you are not the only one who has turned evil into 
good ; for wise men in the olden time turned evil into good as you did.” And 
he told an old-world tale. 


Once on a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was born as the son of his Queen Consort He grew up and was 
educated at Takkasili; and on his father's death he became king, and 
kept the ten royal rules : he gave alms, practised virtue, [401] and ob- 
served the sacred day. 

Now one of his courtiers intrigued among the king's wivea The 
servants noticed it, and told the king that so and so was carrying on an 
intrigue. The king found out the very truth of the matter, and sent for 
him. “ Never show yourself before me again," said he, and banished him. 
The man went oflf to the coui*t of a neighbouring king, and then all 
happened as described above in the Mah&stlava Birth*. Here too this 
king thrice tested him, and believing the word of the courtier came with 
a great army before Benares with intent to take it. When this was 
known to the chief warriors of the king of Benares, five hundred in 
number, they said to the king, 

^*Such and such a king has come here, wasting the country, with 
intent to take Benares — here^ let us go and capture him 1 " 

** I want no kingdom that must be kept by doing harm," said the king. 
** Do nothing at alL" 


^ No. 61 (vol. i. p. 199 of this iiaiislation). 
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The marauding king surrounded the city. Again the courtiers ap- 
proached the king, and said, 

** My lord, be advised — ^let us capture him I ” 

Nothing can be done,” said the king. Open the city gates.” Then, 
surrounded by his courts he sate down in state upon the great dais. 

The marauder entered the town, felling the men at the four gates and 
ascended the terrace. There he took prisoner the king with all his court, 
threw chains upon them and cast them into prison. The king, as he sat 
in prison, pitied the marauder, and an ecstasy of pity was stirred in him. 
By reason of this pity, the other king felt great torment in his body; 
he burnt all through as though with a twofold flame ; and smitten with 
great pain, he asked what the matter was. 

They replied, ** You have cast a righteous king into prison, that is why 
this is come upon you.” 

He went and craved pardon of the Bodhisatta, and restored his king- 
dom, saying, ‘‘Your kin^om be your own. [402] Henceforward leave 
your enemies for me to deal with.” He punished the evil counsellor, and 
returned to his own dty. 

The Bodhisatta sat in state upon his high dais, in festal array, with 
his court around him ; and addressing them repeated the first two stanzas : 

best that you should know, the better part 
Is evermore the better thing to do. 

By treating one with kindliness of heart, 

I saved an hundred men from death their due. 

“Therefore to all the world 1 bid you show 
The grace of kindliness and friendship dear; 

And then alone to heaven you shall not go. 

0 people of the Kfisi country, hear!” 

Thus the great B^ing praised virtue in the way of pitying the great 
multitude ; and leaving the white umbrella in the great city of Benares, 
twelve leagues in extent^ retired to Himalaya, and embraced the rdigious 
life. 

[403] The Master, in his perfect wisdom, repeated the third stanza : 

“These are the words that 1, king Kaihsa, said, 

1 the great ruler of Benaies town. 

I laid my bow, I laid my quiver down. 

And my self-mastery I pemeted.” 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he identified the Birth: “At 
that time Xnanda was the marauding king, but the king of Benares was I 
myself.” 
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VAppHAKI-SOKARA-JlTAKA*. 


** The but, the but you alwaye” ete.— This story the Master told in Jetavana 
about the Elder Dhanuggahatissa. Mah&kosala^ the fother of king Pasenadi, 
when he married his dau^ter, the Lady Kosalft, to king Bimbis&ra, gave a village 
of Kfisi, producing a revenue of a hundred thousand, for bath and perAime 
mone^. When jlkjfttasattu murdered the long his father, the lady KosalA died 
of gnef. Then thought king Pasenadi, "Aj&tasattu has killed his father, my 
sister has died from sympatny with her husband’s misfortune ; 1 will not give 
the Kfisi town to the parncide.” So he refused to give it to Aj&tasattu. About 
this village there was war betwixt these two from time to time. Ajfitasattu was 
fiero^ and strong, and Pasenadi was a very old man, so he was beaten again and 
again, and the p^ple of Mahfikosala were generally conquered. Then the king 
asked his oourtaers, ** We are constantly bung beaten ; what is to be donel” 
**My lord,” said they, **the reverend fathers are skill^ in incantations. We 
must hear the word of the Brothers who dwell in the Jetavana monastery.” 
Then the king despatched couriers, bidding them listen to the converse of toe 
Brothers at a suitable time. Now at the time there were two old Elders living 
in a leaf-hut close to the monastery, whose names were Elder Utta and Elder 
Dhanuggahatissa. [4041 Dhanuggahatissa had slept through the first and second 
watch of the night ; ana awaking in the last watch, he broke some sticks, lit a 
fire^ and sitting down said, *‘Utta, my friend 1” “What is it, friend Tissal” 
“Are you not asleep?” “Now we are awake, what’s to do?” “Qet up, now. 
and sit by me.” So he did, and began to talk to him. “ That stupid, pot-belliea 
Kosala never has a jar ftill of boiled rice without letting it spoil ; bow to plan a 
war he knows not a bit He is always being beaten and forced to pay.” “But 
what should he do?” Now just then the couriers stood listening to their talk. 
The Elder Dhanuggahatissa discussed the nature of war. “ War, Sir,” said he, 
“consists of three lands: the lotus army, the wheel army, and the waggon 
army*. If those who wish to capture Aj&tasattu will post garrisons in two hill- 
fbrts right away in the hills, and pretend that they are weak, and watch till they 
get him among the hills, and bar his passage^ leap out from the two forts and take 
him in front and in the rear, and shout aloud, they will quickly have him like a 
landed fish, like a frog in the fist ; and so they wifi be able to secure him.” All 
this the couriers told their Idng. The king caused the drum to be beaten for the 
attack, arranged his army waggon-wise, took Ajfitasattu alive ; his daughter. 
Princess V^juft he gave in marriage to his sister’s son, and d i s mi ssed her 
with the Kfisi village for her bath-money. 

This event became known among the Brotherhood. One day, they were all 
talking about it in the HaU of Truth ; “ Friend, 1 hear that the Img of Kosala 
conquered Ajfttasattu through the instructions of Dhanuggahatissa.” The Master 


1 See Morris, Folk-lore Journal, iv. 48. 

* Theae are teehniea] terms in Sanskrit also {padmaoyiiho, eakra **) ; sea 

Mann 7. 188, 7. 187, and B. B. diet. «.v. The * wheri * explaina itsdf : the * waggon ’ 
was a wedge-shaped phalanx ; the * lotus,’ as noted by Bflhler (trans. of Ifann in 
8. B. E. page 946), is ** equally extended on all sides and perfhetly oireular, the centre 
being ooonpied by the king.” 
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camein; What do you sit here talking about now, Brothers 1 ” adced he. They 
told him. He said, ** This is not the first time that Dhanuggahatissa was dever 
in discussing war” : and he told them an old-world tale. 


[405] Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodhisatta came to life as a tree-spirit. At that time there were some 
carpenters settled in a village near Benares. One of them, on going into 
the forest to get wood, found a young boar fallen in a pit, which he took 
home and kept. He grew big, with curved tusks, and was a well-mannered 
creature. Because the carpenter kept him, he went by the name of 
Carpenter’s Boar. When the carpenter was chopping up a tree, the boar 
used to turn the tree over with his snout, and with his teeth fetch hatchet 
and adze, chisel and mallet, and pull along the measuring line by the end. 
The carpenter was afraid somebody might eat him up ; so he took him and 
let him go in the forest The Boar ran into the forest, looking for a safe 
and pleasant place to live in; and at last he espied a great cave up in 
a mountain side, with plenty of bulbs, and roots, and fruits, a pleasant 
living-place. Some hundreds of other boars saw him and approached 
him. 

Said he to them, You are just what I am looking for, and here I 
have found you. This seems a nice place ; and here I mean to live now 
with you.” 

A nice place it certainly is,” said they, “ but dangerous.” 

“ Ah,” said he, ** as soon as 1 saw you, I wondered how it was that 
those who dwell in so plentiful a place could be so meagre in flesh and 
blood. What is it you are afraid of ? ” 

“There is a tiger comes in the morning, and every one he sees he 
seizes and carries ofi^” 

“ Does this always happen, or only now and then ? ” 

“ Always.” 

“ How many tigers are there 1 ” 

“ Only one.” 

“ What — one alone too many for all of you ! ” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“ I’ll catch him, if you only do what I tell you. Where does this tiger 
livel” 

“ On that hill yonder.” 

So at night he drilled the Boars and prepared them for war ; explain- 
ing to them the science. [406] “ War is of three kinds — the lotus army, 
the wheel army, and the waggon army : ” and he arranged them after the 
lotus pattern. He knew the place of vantage; so, says he^ “Here we 
must set our battle.” The mothers and their suckling brood he placed 
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in the middle ; around these he put the sows that had no young ; around 
thesoi the little boars; around these, those which were rather young; 
around these, all whose tusks were grown ; around these, the boars fit for 
battle, strong and powerful, by tens and by twenties ; thus he placed them 
in serried ranks. Before his own position he had a round hole dug; 
behind it^ a pit getting gradually deeper and deeper, shaped like a 
winnowing baskets As he moved about amongst them, followed by sixty 
or seventy Boars, bidding them be of good courage, the dawn broke. 

The Tiger awoke. Time now 1 thought he. He trotted up till he 
caught sight of them ; then stopped still upon the plateau, glaring at the 
crowd of Boars. “ Glare back ! ” cried the Carpenter’s Boar, with a signal 
to the rest They all glared. The Tiger opened his mouth, and drew a 
long breath : the Boars all did the same. The Tiger relieved himself : so 
did the Boars. Thus whatever the Tiger did, the Boars did after him. 

‘‘Why, what’s this!” the Tiger wondered. ‘^They used to take to 
their heels as soon as they saw me — ^indeed, they were too much frightened 
even to run. Now so far from running, they actually stand up against 
me! Whatever I do, they mimic. There’s a fellow yonder on a com- 
manding position : he it is who has organised the rabble. Well, I don’t 
see how to get the better of them.” And he turned away and went back 
to his lair. 

Now there was a sham hermit, who used to get a share of the Tiger’s 
prey. This time the Tiger returned empty-handed. Noticing this, the 
hermit repeated the following stanza. [407] 

**The best, the best you always brought before 
When you went hunting aftw the wild boar. 

Now empty-handed you consume with grief. 

To-day where is the strength you had of yore?” 

At this address, the Tiger repeated another stanza : 

*‘Onoe they would hurry-scurry all about 
To find their holes, a panic-stricken rout. 

But now they grunt in serried ranks compact : 

Invincible^ they stand and face me out” 

Oh, don’t be afraid of them 1 ” urged the hermit. ** One roar and 
one leap will frighten them out of their wits, and send theni pell-mell.” 
The Tiger yielded to this insistence. Plucking up bis courage, he went 
back and stood upon the plateau. 

Carpenter?8 Boar stood between the two pits. **See Master! here’s 
t he scoundrel aggin I ” cried the Boars. Oh, don’t be afraid,” said h^ 
** we have £im now/’ 

^ The winnowing basket has low walls on three sidiss, two of them doping towards 
the open end. Bee a pictuze in Grierson, Bihar Peatant lAfe^ 118. 
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With a roar the Tiger leapt upon Carpenter^s Boar. At the very 
instant he sprang, [408] the Boar dodged and dropped straight into the 
round hole. The Tiger could not stop, but tumbled over and over and fell 
all of a heap in the jaws of the other pit, where it got very narrow. 
Up jumps the Boar out of his hole, and quick aa lightning ran his tusk 
into the Tiger’s thighs, tore him about the kidneys, buried his fangs 
in the creature’s sweet fiesh, and wounded his head. Then he tosses 
him out of the pit, crying aloud — Here’s your enemy for you!” 
They who came first had tiger to eat; but they who came after went 
about sniffing at the others’ mouths, and asking what tiger^s flesh tasted 
like ! 

But the Boars were still uneasy. ** What’s the matter nowl” asked 
our Btog, who had noticed their movements. 

** Master,” said they, ** it’s all very well to kill one tiger, but the sham 
hermit can bring ten tigers more 1 ” 

“Whoishel” 

** A wicked ascetic.” 

“ The tiger I have killed ; do you suppose a man can hurt me ? Oome 
along, and we’ll get hold of him.” So they all set forth. 

Now the man had been wondering why the Tiger was so long in 
coming. Could the Boars have caught him? he thought. At last he 
started to meet him on the way ; and as he went^ there came the Boars ! 
He snatched up his belongings, and off he ran. The Boars tore after 
him. He threw away his encumbrances, and with all speed climbed up a 
fig-trea 

“ Now, Master, it’s all up ! ” cried the herd. ** The man has climbed a 
tree!” 

What tree ! ” their leader asked. 

They replied, KA fig-tree.” 

*'Oh, very well,” said the leader. *'The sows must bring water, the 
youn^ ones dig about the tree, the tuskers tear at the roots, and the rest 
surround it and watch.” They did their several tasks as he bade them ; 
he meanwhile charged full at a great thick root, [409] — ^’twas like an axe- 
blow; and with this one blow he felled the tree to the ground. The Boars 
who were waiting for the man, knocked him down, tore him to pieces, 
gnawed the bones dean in a moment ! 

Now they perched Oarpentei^s Boar on the tree-trunk. They filled the 
dead man’s shell with water, and sprinkled the Boar to consecrate him for 
their king; a young sow they consecrated to be his Consort. 

This, the saying goes, is the origin of the custom still observed. When 
people make a king now-adays, he is placed on a fine chair of fig-wood, 
and sprinkled out of three shdla 

A sprite that dwelt in that forest behdd this marveL Appearing 
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before the Bo&rs in a cleft of his tree-trunk, he repeated the third 
stanea; — 


** Honour to all the tribes assembled be! 
A wondrous union I myself did see ! 

How tuskers once a tiger overcame 
By federal strength and tusked unity!” 


After this discourse the Master identified the Birth: “Dhanuggaha the 
Elder was the Carpenter’s Boar, and I was the tree-sprite.” 


No. m 

SIRI-JlTAKA. 


Whatever riches they who strive^^* etc . — This story the Master told about a 
brahmin who stole goodf luck. [410] The circumstances of this birth-tale are 
given above in the Khadiranga BirthX As befoi^ the heretical spirit that lived 
in the gate tower of Anftthapindika’s house, doing penance, brought four and 
fifty crores of gold and filled the* store-rooms, and became a friend of the great 
man. He led her before the Master. The Master discoursed to her. She heard, 
and entered on the stream of conversion. Thenceforward the great man’s honour 
was great as before. Now there was living in Sftvatthi a brahmin, veised in lucky 
marni, who thoimht on this wise. *’An&thapindika was poor, and then became 
famous. What if I make as though I went to see him, and steal his luck?” So 
to the house he went» and was welcomed hospitably. After exchanging civilities, 
the host asked why he had come. The brahmin was looking about to see where 
the man’s luck lay. Now Anftthapii^ika had a white cock, white as a scoured 
shell, which he kept in a golden cagej and in the comb of this cock lay the great 
man’s luck. The Drahmin looked about and spied where the luck lay. Noble 
sir,” said he, “1 teach magic charms to five hundred young fellows. We are 
plagued by a cock that crows at the wrong tima Your cock crows at the right 
tima For him I have come ; will you give him to me?” Yes,” said the other : 
and at the instant the word was uttered, the luck left the cocks^mb, and settled 
in a jewel put away in the pillow. The brahmin observed that the luck 1^ 
gone into this Jew^ and askra for it too. As soon as the owner agreed to give 
it, the luck left the jewel, and settled in a dub for self-defanra which lay upon 
the pillow. The brahmin saw it and asked again. ‘*Take it, and tdce your 
leave,” said the owner; and in an instant the luck left the club, and settled on 
the head of the owner’s diief wife, who was named the Lad^ nmnalakkhimft. 
The thievish brahmin thou^t, when he saw this, “This is an malieimble ^iole 
which I cannot ask for.” Then he told the jp^t man, “Noble sir,” said he, 
“I came to your house to steal your ludL The luck was in the comb of your 


> No. 40, voL i. page 100. 
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cock. But when ^ou gave me the cock, the luck passed into this jewel ; when 
jrou gave me the jewel it passed into your stick; when you gave the stick to me, 
it went out of it [411] and passed into the head of the Lady Puiihalakkhan&. 
Surely this*is inalienam^ I can never get it. It is impossible to stml ^our luck 
— keep it| then!” and rising from his scat, he departed. An&thapindika deter- 
mined to tell the Master; so he came to the monasterv, and after resiiectfully 
greeting him, sat on one side, and told the Buddha all about it. The Master 
listeneo, and said, “Goodman, now-a-days the luck of one man does not go to 
another. But formerly the luck belonging to those of small wit went to the 
wise;*’ and he told him an old-world tale. 


Once on a time, when Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was born into a Brahmin family in the realm of Kasi. On 
growing up, he was educated at Takkasila, and lived among his family; 
but when his parents died, much distressed he retired to the life of 
a recluse in Himalaya, and there he cultivated the Faculties and the 
Attainments. 

A long time passed, and he came down to inhabited parts for salt 
and savouring, and took up his quarters in the gardens of the king of 
Benarea Next day, on his begging rounds, he came to the door of an 
elephant-trainer. This man took a fancy to his ways and manners, 
fed him, and gave him lodging in his own grounds, waiting upon him 
continually. 

Now it happened just then that a man whose business it was to gather 
firewood failed to get back to town from the woods in time. He lay 
down for the night in a* temple, placing a bundle of sticks under his head 
for a pillow. At this temple there were a number of cocks quite free, 
which had perched close by on a tree. Towards morning, one of them, 
who was roostmg high, let fSidl a dropping on the back of a bird below. 
“ Who dropt thaVon me) ” cried this one. “ 1 did,” cried the first. ** And 
why)” “Didn’t think,” said the other; and then did it again. Here- 
upon they both began to abuse each other, crying— “What power have 
you) what power have you/” At last the lower one said, “Anybody 
who kills me, and eats my flesh roasted on the coals, [412] gets a thousand 
pieces of money in the morning!” And the one above answered — 
“ Pooh, pooh, don’t boast about a little thing like that 1 Anybody who 
eats my fleshy parts will become king; if he eats my outside, he’ll 
become commander-in-chief or chief queen, according as he’s man or 
woman ; if he eats the flesh by my bones, he’ll get the post of royal 
Treasurer, if he be a householder; or, if a holy man, will become the 
king’s favourite ! ” 

The stick-picker heard all this, and pondered. “Now if 1 become 
king, there’ll be no need of a thousand pieces of money.” Quietly he 
climbed the tree, caught the topmost cock and killed him : he fastened 
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him in a fold of his dress, saying to himself — ** Now I’ll be king ! ” As 
soon as the gates were opened, in he walked. He plucked the fowl, and 
cleaned it, and gave it to his wife, bidding her make the meat nice for 
eating. She got ready the meat with some rice, and set it before him, 
bidding her lord eat. 

** Goodwife,” said he, ** there’s great virtue in this meat. By eating 
it I shall become king, and you my queen 1'*’ So they took the meat 
and rice down to the Ganges bank, intending to bathe before eating it 
Then, putting meat and rice down upon the bank, in they went to 
batha 

Just then a breeae stirred up the water, which washed away the 
meat. Down the river it floated, till it came in sight of an elegant- 
trainer, a great personage, who was giving his elephants a bath lower 
down. *'What have we herel” said he, and picked it up. ‘‘It’s fowl 
and rice, my lord,” was the reply. He bade wrap it up, and seal it, 
and sent it home to his wife, with a message to open it for him when he 
returned. 

The stick-picker also ran off, with his belly puffed out with sand and 
water which he had swallowed. 

Now a certain ascetic, who had divine vision, the favourite chaplain 
of the elephant-trainer, was thinking to himself, *‘My patron friend 
does not leave his post with the elephants. When will he attain 
promodonl” As he thus pondered, he saw this man by his divine insight, 
and perceived what was a-doing. He went on before, and sat in the 
patron’s house. 

When the master returned, [413] he greeted him respectfully and sat 
down on one side. Then, sending for the parcel, he ordered food and 
water to be brought for the ascetic. The ascetic did not accept the food 
which was offsred him ; but said, ** I will divide this food.” The master 
gave him leave. Then separating the meat into portions, he gave to the 
elephant-trainer the fleshy parts, the outside to his wife, and took the flesh 
about the bones for his own share. After the meal was over, he said, 
” On the third day from this you will become king. Take care what you 
do ! ” and away he went. 

On the third day a neighbouring king came and beleaguered Benares. 
The king told his elephant-trainer to dress in the royal robes, bidding him 
g (0 mount his elephant and flight. He himself put on a disguise^ and 
mingled with the ranks ; swift came an arrow, and pierced him, so that 
he perished then and there. The trainer, learning that the king was dead, 
sent for a great quantity of money, and beat the drum, pro cl ai mi n g s ** Let 
those who want money, advances and fight 1” The warrior host in a 
twinkling slew the hostile king. 

After the king's obsequies the courtiers deliberated who was to be 
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made king. Said they, While our king was yet aliye, he put his royal 
robes upon the dephant-trainer. This very man has fought and won the 
kingdom. To him the kingdom ahall be given T* And they oonseorated 
him kin|^ and bis wife they made the chief queen. The Bodhisatta 
became his confidant 


After this duoouree the Master, in his perfect wisdom, gave utterance 
to the two stanaas following : 

"Whatevsr riches they who strive amain 
Without the aid of luck can ever mn, 

All that, by favour of the godaesB Luck, 

Both akflled and unskilled equally obtain. 

^All the world over many meet our sight, 

Not only good, but creatures different quite, 

Whose lot it is fruition to possess 
Of wealth in store which is not theirs by right.” 

[414] After this the Master added, **Good sir, these beings have no 
other reaonroe but their merit won in previous births; this enables you 
to obtain treasures in places where there is no mine.” Then he recited 
the following scripture^ 

^Thers is a treasury of all good things 
Which both to goos and men their wishes brings. 

• line look^ voices fiaure, form, and sovranty 
With all its pomp, lies in that treasury. 

Loiddiip andT mvemment, imperial bliss, 

The crown of heaven, within that treasure is. 

All human hapumeas, the joys of heaven. 

Nirvana’s sdfi nom out that store is given. 

True' ties of friendship^ wisdom’s liberty, 

Finn ia(f-control, lies in that treasury. 

Salvation, understandiw training fit 
To make Paooeka Buddhas come from it. 

Thus hath this merit a virtue magical : 

The wise and stedfrst praise it one and all” 

[415] Lastly the Fowl repeated the third stansa, explaining the 
treasures in which lay the luck of An&thapin^a. 

"A Ibwl, a gem, a dub^ a wife— 

All thaw with lucky maiks were rife. 

For aU these treasures^ be it known, 

A good and sinless man did own.” 

Then ha identified the Birth: Elder Znanda was the Kiqg^ and the fiunily 
priest was the Yeiy Buddha.” 


> Khud. Pdfka, p. lA 
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MA]9ISCKABA-JlTAKA^ 

** To KM ohaU go Ae” sioiy the Maeter told at Jetavanai about the 

murder of SundaxL At that time we learn that the Bodhisatta was honoured and 
reapeoted. The oiroumatanoea were the aame aa in the Kandhaka* ; thia ia an 
ahatraot of themp The brotherhood of the Bleaaed One had reoeiTM min and 
honour like five nvera pourins in a mighty fiood ; the hereti<^ fining &t gain 
and honour oame to them no longer, becoming dim like fireflies at aunriae^ wey 
ooUeoted together, and took oounael : /*Ever since the priest Qotama appeareo, 
our gain and gloiy has gone fitnn us. Not a soul ever knows that we eiist. 
Who will hdp us to bring^ reproach on Qotama, and prevent him from getting all 
this 1” Then an idea oocuned to them. " Sundarl will make ua able to do it.** 
So when one day Sundarl visited the heretical grove^ they gave her greeting, but 
said nothing mora She addressed them again and again, Irat reoeivM no answer. 
‘‘Has anything annoyed the holy fathers?” she asked. "Why, sister,” said 
they, ''do not you see how the priest Qotama annoys ua depriving us of alms 
ana honour?” ** What can I do about it?” she said. “You, aiater, are frir and 
lovely. You can bring disgrace upon Qotama, and your words will influence 
a great many, [416] and you can thus restore our gains and good r^te.” She 
agreed, and to^ her leave. After this she used to take flowers and scents and 
pmumesi camphor, condiments and fruits, and at evening time^ when a great 
crowd had entered the city alter hearing the Master’s dimurse^ she woula set 
her face towards Jetavana. If any asked where she was going, die would say, 
“ To the Priest Qotama ; I live with him in one perfiimed diamber.” Then she 
roent the night in a heretioal settlement^ and in the morning entered the road 
iwoh led from Jetavana into the dty. If any asked her where she was going, 
she r^ed, “ I have been with the pnest Qotama in one perflimed ohamberjjutm 
he mMe love to me.” After the lapse of some days they hired some romans 
to kill Sundarl before Qotama’s chanmer and throw her body into the dust-heap. 
And so they did. Then the heretics made a hue and caj alter Sundarl, and 
informed the long. He asked where their suspicions pointed. They answered 
that she had gone the last few days to Jetavana, but what happened afterwards 
th^ did not know. He sent them to search for her. Acting on this permis- 
sion, they took own servants, and went to Jetava^ where they hunted about 
tin they found hm in the dust-hem Oalling for a litte^^ thoj brought the body 
into the town, and told the king that the disciples of Qotama had killed Sun- 
darl, and thrown her in the dust-heap, in order to doak the sin of their Master. 
The long bade them aoour the dty. All through the streets they went, omnA 
"Gome and see what has been done by the pnests of the Sakya wince I’^aid 
came back to the palace door. The ki^ had placed the body of Sundarl upon 
a platform, and had it watdied in the cemetery. All the populaos m&gt the 
hdy diad;JsaL went about inside the town, outside the town, in the parks and in 
the woods anudng the Brethren, and oiyiu out, “Come and see what the 
wiesto of the Sa^a prince have done 1” The Brethren told all this to the 
Suddha. Said the Master, “Wdl, go and reprove these peo]^ in these 
words: 


^ Of. Morris, FoiMero Jounudt iv. 66. 

* lliis stoiy is ghen in IfdAsaA, hr. 8 (p. 48). Kkta M aMk asema to maan the 
Vinaya (Ghildeis r . o., /. P. T. 8 . 1888 a. e.), but X oamiot find the aloiy there. 
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*'To hdl shall m he that delights in lies, 

And he who haTing done k things denies : 

[4171 Both these, when death has oanied them away. 

As men of evil deeds elsewhere diall rise^” 

The long directed some men to find out whether Sundail had been killed by 
anybody elsa Now the ruffians had drank the blood-money, and were 
quarrelling together. Said one to another, ‘‘You killed Sundarl with one blow, 
and then threw her in the dust-heap, and here you are, buying liquor with 
the blood-mon^ 1 ** “All right, all right,” said the king’s messengers ; and they 
caught the ruffians and dragged them before the long. “Did you loll her?^’ 
asked the long. They said, yea^ they did. “Who bade youf” “The heretics, 
my lord.” The king bad the heretics summoned. “Lift up Sundarl,’* said heu 
“and cany her round the dty, crying as you go : ‘This woman Sundarl wanted 
to bring diegraoe upon the priest Qotama ; we had her murdered ; the guilt is 
not Gotama’s, nor hia disciples’ ; the guilt is ours 1’” They did so. A multitude 
of the unconverted believM, and the heretics were kept out of mischief by 
receiving the punishment for murder. Thenceforward the Buddha’s reputation 
grew greater and greater^ And then one day they bngan to gossip in the Hall of 
iWth: “Mend, the heretics thought to blacken the Bu£U^ and they only 
blackened themMves : ever sinoe, our gains and glory have increased ! ” The 
Master came iiL and adred what th^ ware tallong about? They told him. 
“Brethren,” aaia he, “it is impossible to make the Buddha impure. Trying 
to stain the Buddha^ is like trying to stain a gem of the first water. In bygone 
ages people have wished to stein a fine jew^ and no matter how they tried, 
they railed to do it.” And he told them an old-world tale. 


Once upon a time^ when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta wv bom into a Brahmin fomily. When he grew up^ perceiving 
the suffering that arises from desire^ he went away, and traversed three 
ranges of Himalaya, where he became a hermit, and lived in a hut of 
leaves. 

Near his hut was a crystal cave, in which lived thirty Boars. Near 
the cave a laon used to range. [418] Hia shadow used to be reflected in 
the crystal The Bohrs used to see this reflection, and terror made them 
lean and thin-blooded. Thought they, “We see the reflection because 
this crystal is dear. We will make it dirty and discdour it.” So they 
got some mud from a pool dose by, and nibbed and rubbed the crystal 
with it. But the crystal, being constantly polished by the boars’ bristles, 
got brighter than ever. 

They did not know how to manage it ; so they determined to ask the 
hermit how they mig^t sully the crystal To him therefore they came, and 
after respectful greeting, thqy sat down beside him, and gave utterance to 
these two verses : 

“Seven summers we have been 
Thirty in a crystd grot 
Now we are keen to dull the sheen-— 

But dull it we can not 


> Dhammofoda, e. 806 ; 8uUa Nipdta, v. 661. 
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MThoogh we tir with ell our ufsht 
To oboouxe iti brillieiOT, 

Still more hri^t ahinee mrth the lidit 
Whet oen toe reeeon hel** 

The Bodhieetta liatened. Then he repeated the third etania : 

‘‘’Tia predouB oryetel, apotleesi bright, end pore ; 

No fflaaa— ite brilliancy for erer eure. 

Nothing on earth ite orightneea oen impair. 

Boar^ you had best betuce youreelveB deewhere.*’ 

And BO they did, on hearing this answer. The Bodhisatta lost himself 
in rapturous ecstasy, and became destined to Brahma’s world. 


After this diaooune was ended, the Master identified the Birth : At that 
time, I was the hermit” 


No. 286. 


s1lOka-j1taka\ 


[419] **JSnvy not whai Colory ecOt** ela— This sto^ the Master told in 
Jetavana, about the temptation springing from a fot jrirL The ciroumatancea 
will be explained in the Cullanftradakaasapa* stoiy. So the Master asked this 
brother whether it was true he had fallen in fore. Yea, he said. ^With 
whom?” the Master adnd. ^ With a fot girl” "That woman, brother,” said 
the Master, " is your bane ; long aga as now, you became food for the crowd 
through your denre to marry her. ^en at the request of the brethren he told 
an old-world tale. 


Once upon a time^ when Brahmadatta reigned in Benares^ the 
Bodhisatta was an ox named Big Bedcoat^ and he had a young brother 
called Little Bedooat. Both of them worked for a family in some 
village. 

1 OompaNNo.80,TdLx.p. 75,andNo.477; pamllela are qnoM by Benfqr, Pafi- 
Mloafrw pfit pp. 998, 999. JBacp'a foUe of the Calf and the Os will ooeur to the 
reader. See also Blqr» Pa^ida’ note to his tra n s l at i o n of No. 90. 

« No. 477. 
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There was in this family a grown-np girl, who was adced in marriage 
by another flunily. Now in the fint a pig called S&lOka or Celery^ 
was being fatted, on purpose to serve for a l^t on the wedding-day; it 
used to deep in a sty*. 

One day, Little Bedooat said to his brother, Brother, we work for 
this family, and we help them to get their living. Tet they only give us 
grass and straw, while they teed yon pig with rice porridge, and let 
it deep in a sty ; and what ean it do for diem t” 

Brother," said Big Redcoat, ‘Mon’t oovet his porridge. They want 
to make a feast of him on our young lady’s wedding-day, that’s why they 
are btttening him up. Wait a few days^ and you’ll see him dragged out 
of his sty, killed, chopped into bits, and eaten up by the visitors." So 
saying, he composed the first two stansas : [420] 

‘*Envy not what Cdery eats; 

Deadly is the food he gets. 

Be content and eat your chaff: 

It means long life on your behalf 

** and bye the guest will oome^ 
with his gossips all and some. 

All chopt up poor Odeiy 
With ms big flat snout will lia” 

A few days after, the wedding guests came, and Saluka was killed and 
made a meal ol Both oxen, seeing what became of him, thought their 
own chaff was’the best. 


The Master, in his perfect wisdom, repeated the third stanza by way of expla- 
nation : 

**When they saw the flat-snout lie 
All chopt up, poor Celery, 

Said the oxen. Best by him 
Surely is our humble chaff!” 

When the Master had finished this discount he declared the Truths, and 
identified the Birth at the conclusion of the Troths, the Brother in question 
attained the fruition of the First Path **At that time^ the stout girl was the 
sain& the lovesick brother was Sftinka, Ananda was Little Redcoat, and I was 
Big Redcoat myself.” 

^ Lit. ediUe lotos root. 

a He)thamafioa, 'perhaps the platform ootside the hoose under the eaTea, a ferouzite 
Cp. Rhys Darids, BiMhUi JHrih fiforiei , p. 977. 
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No. 287. 

LlBHA-GABAHA-JATAKA. 

** Ee thfU hath fnadnesa^” eto.— This story the Master told at Jetavana, about 
a fdlow-priest of the Elder S&riputta. [421] This brother oiantk aod greeted the 
Elder, and sitting on one side, he asked him to tell the way in which one could 
get gain, and how he oould mi dress and the lika The ^er replied, Friend, 
ttiere are four qualities whi<m make a man suocessftil in getting gain. He must 
get rid of moderty from his heart, must resign bis orders, must seem to be mAd 
even if he is not; he must sp^ slander; he must behave like a dancer; 
he must use unkind words everywhere.” llius he explained how a mAn gets 
a great deal The brother objeotM to this method, ana went The Elder 

went to his Master, and told him about it The Master said " This is not the 
first time that this brother spoke in dispraise of gain ; he did the same before 
and then, at the request of the Elder, he told an oM-world tale. 


Qnoe upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was bom in a Brahmin family. When he grew up to the age of 
sixteen years, he had already mastered the three Yedas and the eighteen 
accomplishments; and he became a fiir-fruned teacher, who educated a 
body of five hundred young men. One young man, a youth of virtuous 
life^ approached his teacher one day with the question, ** How is it these 
people get gaint” 

The teacher answered, ** My son, there are four qualities which procure 
gain for those people ; ” and he repeated the first stansa : — 

"He that hath madness, he that. slanders well. 

That hath an actor’s tricks, ill tales doth teU, 

Such is the man that wins prosperity 
Where all are fools: let this your maxim be.” 

[422] The pupil, on hearing his master’s worc^ expressed his disap- 
proval of gain-getting in the two following stansas : — 

"Shame upon him that gun or glory wins 
By dire destruction ana by wicked sins. 

"With bowl in hand a homeless life I’ll lead 
Bather than live in wickedness and greed.” 

[423] Thus did the youth praise the quality of the rel^ous life ; and 
straight became a heraiit, imd craved alms with righteousneai^ cultivating 
the Attainments, until he became destined to Brahma’s world. 


When the Master had ended this discourse he thus identified the Birth:— 
"At that time the brother who disapproved of gain was the young man, but 
his teacher was I myadf.” ^ 
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No. 28a 


HAOOH-TTDDlKA-JlTAKA*. 


" Who coM Miw€ iho ete . — This story the Master told at Jetavana 

about a dishonest merohant Tne oiroumstanoes have been told above. 


Onoe upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was bom in the fikmily of a landed proprietor. 

When he grew up, he became a wealthy man. He had a young 
•brother. Afterwards their father died. They determined to arrange 
some businesB of their father’a This took them to a village^ where they 
were paid a thousand pieces of money. On their way back, as they waited 
on a liyer-bank for the boat, they ate a meal out of a leaf-pottle. The 
Bodhisatta threw what he left into the Ganges for the fishes, giving the 
merit to the river-spirit. The spirit accepted this with gratification, which 
increased her divine power, and on thinking over this increase of her 
power, became aware what had happened. The Bodhisatta [424] laid his 
upper garment upon the sand, and there he lay down and went to sleep. 

Now the young brother was of a rather Uiievish nature. He wanted 
to filch the money ftom the Bodhisatta and keep it himself; so he 
packed a parcel of gravel to look like the paroel of money, and put them 
both away. 

When they hh4 aboard, and were come to mid-river, the younger 
stumbled against the side of the boat^ and dropt overboard the parcel 
of gravel, as he thought, but really the money. 

** Brother, the monk’s overboard I” he cried. ‘‘What’s to be done!” 

“What can we do 9 What’s gone is gone. Never mind about it,’’ 
replied the other. 

But the xiverspirit thought how pleased she had been with the merit 
she had received, and how her divine power had been increased, and 
resolved to take care of his property. So by her power she made a 
big-mouthed fiah swidlow the parcel, and took oare*of it herself 

When the thief got home, he chuckled over the trick he hiui served his 
brother, and undid the remaining parcel There was nothing but gravel to 
be seen! His heart dried up; he fisU on his bed, and dutched the 
bedstead. 


^ Fotk-lofe Jcwnal, iSl 864. 
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Now some fishermen just then cast their nets for a draught. By 
power of the river-spirit, this fish fell into the net The fishers took it to 
town to sell. People asked what the price was, 

A thousand pieces and seven annas,’’ said the fishermen. 

Everybody made fun of them. “We have seen a fish offered for a 
thousand pieces I ” they laughed. 

The fishers brought their fish to the Bodhisatta’s door, and asked him 
to buy it 

“ What’s the price 1 ” he asked. 

“ You may have it for seven annas,” they said. 

“ What did you ask other people for it ) ” 

“ From other people we asked a thousand rupees and seven annas ; but 
yon may have it for seven annas,” they said. 

He paid seven annas for it, and sent it to his wife. She cut it open, 
and there was the parcel of money ! [425] She called the Bodhisatta. He 
gave a look, and recognising his mark, knew it for his own. Thought he, 
“ These fishers asked other people the price of a thousand rupees and seven 
annas, but because the thousand rupees were mine, they let me have it for 
seven annas only ! If a man does not understafid the meaning of this^ 
nothing will ever make him believe:” and then he repeated the first 
stanza : — 

“Who could believe the story, were he told, 

That fishes for a thousand should be sold? 

They’re seven pence to me: how 1 could wish 
To buy a whole string of this land of fish!” 

When he had said this, he wondered how it was that he had recovered 
his money. At the moment the river-spirit hovered invisibly in the air, 
and declared — 

“ I am the Spirit of the Ganges. You gave the remains of your meal 
to the fishes, and let me have the merit. Therefore I have taken care 
of your property ; ” and she repeated a stanza : — 

“You fed the fish, and gave a gift to ma 
This I remember, and your piety.” 

[426] Then the spirit told about the mean trick which the younger 
brother had played. Then she added, “ There he lies, with his heart dried 
up within him. There is no prosperity for the cheat. But 1 have brought 
you your own, and I warn you not to lose it. Don’t give it to your young 
thiet of a brother, but keep it all yoursdi” Then she repeated the third 
stansa: — 

“Theie^s no* good fortune for the wicked heart, 

And in the sprites’ respect he has no pert; 

Who cheats his biother of patemsl wealth 
And works out evil deeds by craft and steslth.” 
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Thui ipoke tte ipirit^ not wishing that the trosoherons Tillain should 
FSQsiTO ths mon^. But the Bodhisatts said, **That is impossible^’’ and all 
the mme sent the brother fire hundred. 


After this discourse, the Master dedared the Truths:— at the oondusion 
of whioh the merchant entered upon the fruition of the first path and identified 
the Birth At that time the younger brother was the dishonest merchant, but 
the dder was I mysdf.” 


No. 289. 


NiNA-CCBANDA-JiTAKA. 

** W$ lim in cm home^^ de . — This story the Master told in Jetavana, about the 
venerable Ananda’s taking a valuable artida The circumstanoee will be ex- 
plained in the Jupha Birth, in the Eleventh Bodk^. 


[427] Now once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodhisatta was bom as the son of his Queen Consort He grew up, 
and was educated at ^akkasilA ; and became king on his father’s death. 
There was a family priest of his father’s who had been removed from his 
post, and being very poor lived in an old house. 

One night it happened that the king was walking about the dty in 
disguise^ to explore it Some thieves, their work done, had been drinking 
in a wine-shop, and were carrying some more liquor home in a jar. They 
spied him there in the street, and crying — Halloo^ who are you t ” they 
knocked him down, and took his upper robe ; then, they picked up their 
jar, and off they went, iscaring him the whila 

The aforesaid brahmin chanced at the time to be in the street ob- 
serving the constellationa He saw how the king had fallen into unfriendly 
hands, and caUed to his wife; quickly she came^ asking what it waa Said 
he*, **Wife, our king has got into the hands of his enemies!” ‘‘Why, 

> No. 4M. 

^ M ii a mistske for to. 
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your reverenoe,” said sbe, wbat dealings have you with the king! His 
brahmins will see to it*’ This the king heard, and, going on a little, 
called out to the rascals, ** I’m a poor man, masters — ^take my robe and 
let me go!” As he said this again and again, they let him go out 
of pity. He took note of the place they lived in, and turned back 
again. 

Said the brahmin to his wife, “Wife, our king has got away from the 
hands of his enemies 1 ” The king heard this as before ; and entered his 
palace. 

When dawn came, the king summoned his brahmins, and asked them 
a question. 

“Have you been taking observations 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“Was it lucky or unlucky!” 

“ Lucky, my lord.” 

“ No eclipse 1 ” 

“ No, my lord, none.” 

Said the king, “ Go and fetch me the brahmin from such and such a 
house,” giving them directiona 

So they fetched the old chaplain, and the king proceeded to question 
him. [428] 

“ Did you take observations last night, master ! ” 

“Yes, my lord, I did.” 

“ Was there any eclipse ? ” 

“Yes, my lord : last night you fell into the hands of your enemies, 
and in a moment you got free again.” 

The king said, “ That is the kind of man a star-gazer ought to be.” 
He dismissed the other brahmins ; he told the old one that he was pleased 
with him, and bade him ask a boon. The man asked leave to consult 
with his family, and the king allowed him. 

The man summoned wife and son, daughter-in-law and maidservant, 
and laid the matter before them. “ The king has granted me a boon ; 
wbat shall I ask!” 

Said the wife, “ Get me a hundred milch kine.” 

The son, named Ohatta, said, “For me, a chariot drawn by fine lily- 
white thoroughbreds.” 

Then the daughter-in-law, “ For me, all manner of trinkets, earrings 
set with gems, and so forth I ” 

And the maidservant (whose name was Pon^), “ For me, a pestle and 
mortar, and a winnowing basket.” 

The brahmin himself wanted to have the revenue of a village as his 
boon. So when he returned to the king, and the king wanted to know 
whether his wife had been asked, the brahmin replied, “ Yes, my lord 
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king ; bat thoM who are asked are not all of one mind’'; and he repeated 
a ooaple of etansaa : — 

"We live in one housei 0 king, 

But we don’t all want the aaqie thing. 

Mj wife^a wiah— a hundred kine ; 

A prosperous villsge is mine; 

The student’s of oourse is a oanisge and horses, 

Our girl wants an earring fina 
While poor little Puuuft, the maid. 

Wants pestle and mortar, ^e said 1 ” 

All ri^V’ said the king, <*they shall all have what they want”; and 
repeated the remaining lines : — [429] 

"Give a hundred Idne to the wife, 

To the jsoodman a village for life, 

And a Jewelled earring to the daughter : 

A carriage and pair be the atudenva share, 

And the maid g^ her pestle and mortar^.” 

Thus the king gave the brahmin what he wished, and great honour 
besides; and bidding him thenceforward busy himself about the king’s 
business, he kept the brahmin in attendanoe upon himself. 


When the Master hi^ ended this disooarss he identified the Birth : "At that 
time the Brahmin was Ananda, but the long was I myself.” 


No. 290. 

8lIA-y!MA]t8A-JATAKA* 

" Ffriue tf efa— This story the Master toM at Jetavana^ about a 

brahmin who put m reputation to the test. The ourcumstanoes which gave 
rise to iLand the story itaeU; are both given in the Sdavlmamaa Birth-tale, in 
the First nook. Here^ as before — 


When Brahmadatta was king of Benares, his dhaplain resolved to test 
his own reputation for virtue^ and on two days abstraoted a coin from the 

> I hope the indulgsat nsdar will pardon the rime. 

• Oompaie Hoc. 86,290,908,880, 869. 
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Tretsnror^t oonnter. On the third dej they tegged him to the king, end 
eccnaed him of theft On the way he notio^ lome make-charmen making 
a aneke dance. The king asked him what he had done aadi a thing for. 
The brahmin replied, *'To try my reputation for virtae” : and went on 

‘‘Virtue » lordy— eo the people deem— 

Virtue in all the world is held euprema 
Behold! this deadly auake they do not slay, 

‘For ne ia good,' uiey aay. 

[480] “Here I prodaim how Tirtue ia all-bleat 
And lovely in the world: whereof poaaeat 
He that ia virtuoua e ver m ore ia emd 
Perfeotion’a path to tread. 

“To Idnafolk dear, he ahinea amouff hia frienda; 

And when hia union with the bony enda. 

He that to pmctiae virtue baa beim fain 
In heaven ia bom again.” 

Having thua in three atanma declared the beauty of virtue and 
diaoouraed to them, the Bodhiaatta went on-^“ Great king, a great deal 
haa been given to you by my family, my father’a property, my mother^% 
and what I have gained myaelf : there ia no end to it But I took theae 
ooina from the treasury to try my own value. Now I see how worthleai 
in this world is birth and lineage^ blood and family, and how much the 
beet ia virtue. 1 will embrace the religioua life; allow me to do sol'* 
After many entreaties, the king at last consented. He left the world, and 
retired to Himalaya, where he took to the religioua life, and cultivated the 
Faculties and the Attainments until he came to Brahma's world. 


When the Master had ended this diaoourae^ ho identified the Birth : “At that 
time the Brahman chaplain who tried his reputation for virtue was I myaelfi” 


No. 291. 


BELkDRA-QHATA-JlTAKA. 

[481] “A <lkl ohm ” sfa-This story ^ Master told at Jetoyana, 

about a nephew of Anfithapipdika. This peraon had aquand^ an mheij^ 
offbrtyormcfgold. Then be visited bfi who mve him a thouaami, and 
bade him trade witti it The man squandered thia, and then came agam; and 
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onoe more he was given five hundred. Having aquandered this like the rest, next 
time his uncle gave him two coarse garments; and when he had worn these out, 
and onoe more implied, his unde 1^ him tdcen by the neck and turned out 
of doom. The fdlow was helples^ and fdl down by a side-wall and died. They 
dramd him outside and threw him down there. Anftthapmdika went and told 
the Buddha what had happened to his nephew. Said the iSiaster, "How could 
you expect to satisfy the man whom I long ago fiuled to satisfv, even when I 
gave him the Wishing Cup?” and at his request, he proceeded to t^ him an old- 
world tale. 


Onoe upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom as a rich merchant’s son; and after his father’s 
death, took his place. In his house was buried a treasure of four hundred 
million. He had an only son. The Bodhisatta gave alms and did good 
until he died, and then he came to life again as Sakka, king of the gods. 
His son proceeded to make a pavilion across the road, and sat down with 
many friends round him, to drink. He paid a thousand pieces to runners 
and tumblers, singers and dancers, and passed his time in drinking, 
gluttony, and debauchery; he wandered about, asking only for song, music, 
and dancing, devoted to his boon-companions, sunk in idoth. So in a short 
time he squandered all his treasure of fbtp hundred millions, [432] all his 
property, good^ and furniture, and got so poor and miserable that he had 
to go about clad in rags. 

Sakka, as he meditated, became aware how poor he was. Overcome 
with love for his son, he gave him a Wishing Cup, with these words : 
"Son, take care not to break this cup. So long as you keep it, your 
wealth will never come to an end. So take good care of it ! ” and then he 
returned to heaven. 

After that the man did nothing but drink out of it. One day, he was 
drunk^ and thre^the cop into the air, catching it as it fell. But once he 
missed it Down it fell upon the earth, and smashed ! Then he got poor 
again, and went about in rags, begging, bowl in hand, till at last he lay 
down by a wall, and died. 


When the Master had finished this tale, he went on : — 


"A ne^er-do-well did onoe a Bowl acquire^ 

A Bowl that ^ve him all his hearvs desire. 
And of this iSnrl so long as he took care^ 
His fortunes were all fur. 


M 


and drunken, in a careleas hour. 
Bowl that gave him all this power, 
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"Nat othiTwiM whoao graat fortune awm, 

But in tbe eigojing it no meMure knowa^ 

Is Boorohed anon, even as the knave— now soul! — 

That broke his Wiahing BowP 

Repeating these stanaaa in his peifoet wisdom, he identified the Birth : **At 
that time Anithiroig^ika’s nephew was the 'raeoal who broke the Luokj Cup, 
but I myself was Sakka.” 


Vo. 292. 


8UPATTA-J1TAKA\ 


[438] ‘‘JSTsfa in Bmmm sta— This story the Maetsr told in Jetavaaa, 

about a meal of rice mixed with new ghea with red fish to fiavmar it, which was 
given by Elder Siriputta to Bimbldevl llie dreumatanees an like those given 
above in the Abbhantaia Birth-tale*. Here too the holy Sister had a pain in the 
stomach. The excellent Rfihula told the Elder. He seated l^lhula in his 
waiting-room, and went to the kipg to ^ the lice^ rad fidi and new g^iee. The 
lad gave it to the hol^ sisler, his moOisr. No sooner had die eaten than the 
pain subsided. The ung sent ms ase ng e rs to make enquunssL and after that 
always sent her that Idna of firod. One day they b^gao to talk about it in the 
^1 of Truth: **JMend, the Captain of the Fkith satisfied the Sister with snoh 
and such food.” The Hnter came in, and asked what they wen talking about: 
th^ told him. Said he, "This is not the fint time^ Broth^ that Sirmutta has 
given Bahida’s mother what she wanted; he did tbs same nfore.” So sayings 
he tdd an old-world tala 


Onoe upon a time, when Bimhmndatta was king in Benane, the Bodhi- 
aatta was bonuaaaOrow. Hegrew up, and became diief of eighty thousand 
crows, a Crow king, by name, Bupatta, or Bairwing ; and his chief mate 
went by the name of Suphssdl mr Softie^ his chief Captain was called 
Sumukho— Brettybeak. With his ei^ty thousand subjects, he dwelt hard 
by Benares. 

One day he and hk mate in se ar c h of firod passed over the king’s 
kitchen. The king’s cook had been preparing a host of dishes, of all sorts 
of fish, and he had uncovered the diifoes for a moment^ to cod them. 
Queen Crow smelt the odour of the food, and longed fbr a bit But that 
day she said nothing. 


1 Frik-hn JmnnuUt 8. 880. 

• No. 881, above. 
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HoweTor the next day, when King Crow proposed that they should go 
a-feeding, she Add, ** Go by yonrself : there’s something I want very 
mnchl” 

** What is it f asked he. 

** I want some of the kingf s food to eat ; [434] and as 1 can’t get it, I 
am going to die.” 

The Crow sat down to think. Prettybeak approached him and ad^ed 
if anything had displeased him. King Crow told him what it was. **Oh, 
that’ll be all rights” said the Captain ; and added, to console them both, 
'*yoa stay where you are to-day, and I’ll fetch the meat” 

So he gathered the Crows together, and told them the matter. '*Now 
come^ and let’s get it ! ” said he ; and off they all flew together to Benares. 
He posted them in companies here and there, near the kitchen to watch ; 
and he, with eight champions, sat on the kitchen roof. While waiting 
for the king’s food to be served, he gave his directions to these : When 
the food is taken up, I'll make the man drop the dishea Once that is 
done there’s an end of me. So four of you must fill your mouths with 
the rice, and four with the fish, and feed our royal pair with them; and if 
they adc where I am, say I’m coming.” 

Well, the cook got his various dishes all ready, hung them on a batanoe- 
pole, and went off towards the king’s rooma As he passed through the 
courts the Crow Captain with a si|^ to his followers flew and settled 
upon the carrier’s chesty struck him with extended (daws, with his beak, 
diarp as a spear-point, pecked the end of the man’s nose, and with his 
two feet stopped up his jaws. 

The king was walking up and down upon an upper floor, when looking 
out of a large window he saw what the crow was doing. He hailed the 
carrier : ** —Hullo you, down with the (iishes and catch the crow I ” so 
the man dropt the JKshes and caught the crow tight. 

«<Oome here !” cried the king. 

Then the crows ate all they wanted, [435] and picked up the rest as 
they had been told, and carried it off Next all the others flocked up, 
and ate what remained. The eight champions gave it to their king and 
queen to eat. The craving of SbfUe was appeased. 

The servant who was carrying the dinner brought his crow to the 
king. 

Crow!” said he, **you have shown no respect for met you have 
broken my servitor’s nose! you have smariied my dishes! you have 
reoklesriy thrown away your life ! What made you do such things t ” 

Answered the Crow, ** O great king ! Our king lives near Benares, 
and I am captain of his forces. His wife (whose name is Softie) conceived 
a great longing, and wanted a taste of your food. Our king told me what 
die craved. At once I devoted my lifo. Now I have sent her the food ; 
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my desire is accomplished. This is the reason why 1 acted aa 1 did." 
And to explain the matter, he said — 

*‘Here in Benares city, 0 great king, 

There dwells a king of Crows that hight Fairwing; 

Who was attended ny a following 
Of eighty thousand Crows. 

“Softie, his mate, had one o’ermastering wish: 

She craved a sapper of the king’s own fish. 

Fresh caught, cooked in his kitchen,— such a dish 
As to kings’ tables goes. 

“You now behold me as their messenger; 

It was my royal master sent me here; 

And for that I my monarch do revere 
I wounded that man’s nose.’’ 

[436] When the king heard this, he said, ‘‘We do great honour to 
men, and yet cannot make friends of them. Even though we make 
presents of such things as a whole village, we can find no one willing 
to give his life for us. But this creature, crow as he is, sacrifices life for 
his king. He is very noble, sweet-speaking, and good.” He was so 
pleased with the crow’s good qualities that he did him the honour of 
giving him a white umbrella. But the crow saluted the kiog with this, 
his own gift, and descanted upon the virtues of Fairwing. The king sent 
ibr him, and heard his teaching, and sent them both food of the same sort 
as he ate himself ; and for the rest of the crows he had cooked each day 
a large measure of rice. He himself walked according to the monition 
of the Bodhisatta, and protecting all creatures, practised virtue. The ad- 
monitions of Fairwing the crow were remembered for seven hundred years. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he identified the Birth: “At 
that time the king was Ananda, the Captain was Sfiriputta, but Supatta was I 
myself.” 


No. 293. 


KlTA-VICOHlNDA-JlTAKA 

‘‘Iknrn mtitesa tUness" sfa— This stoiy the Master told at Jeta- 
vana about a certain man. We learn that there hved at S&vatthi a man 
tonnented by jaundice, given up by the doctors as a hopeless case. His wife and 
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son wondered who could be found io cure him. The man thought, I can 
onlj get rid of this disease^ I will take to the reli^ous life.” Now it happened 
that some days after he took something that did mm good, and jmt wdl. Then 
he went to Jetavana, and asked admission into the Order, fie received the 
lesser and ordm from the Master, and before lon£[ attained to sainthood. 

One dav after this the brethren were ti^ng tmther m the Hall of Truth : 

Friend, So and so had jaundicei and vowed tlmt if he got well he would embrace 
the religiouB life; he did so, ana now he has attained sainthood.” The Master 
came in, and asked what they talked abouti sitting there together. [437] They 
told him. Then he said : ‘‘Brothers, this is not the only man who h^ done sa 
Long ago wise men, recovering from sickness, embra(M a rdigioua life, and 
seciurad their own advantage.” And he told an old-world tale. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was bom in a Brahmin family. He grew up, and b^gan to amass 
wealth : but he fell sick of the jaundice. Even the physicians could do 
nothing for him, and his wife and family were in despair. He resolved 
that if he ever got well, he would embrace the religious life ; and having 
taken something that did him good, he did get well, whereupon he went 
away to Himalaya and became a religious. He cultivated the Faculties 
and the Attainments, and dwelt in ecstatic happiness. “ All this time,” 
thought he, “ I have been without this great happiness 1” and he breathed 
out this aspiration : 

“Down smitten with a direful illness, I 
In utter torment and affliction lie^ 

My body quickly withers, like a flower 
Laid in ^e sun upon the dust to dry. 

“The noble seems ignoble, and pure the impure seems, 

He that is blind, m beautiful a sink of foulness deems. 

“Shame on^that sickly body, shame, I say. 

Loathsome,' impure, and full of foul decay ! 

When fools are indolent, they foil to win 
New bir^ in heaven, and wander from the way.” 

[438] Thus did the Great Being describe in various ways the nature 
of impuri^ and constant disease, and being dilated with the body and 
all its parts, cultivated all his life the four excellent conditions of life, 
till be went to Brahma’s world. 


When the Master had ended this diaooune, he prodaimed the Truths, and 
identified the Birth— many were they who attained the firuition of the First 
Path, and so Ibrth— “At that time I myself was the ascetia” 
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No. 2M. 


JAMBU-KHlDAKA-JlTAKA \ 


** Who 18 it iitSf” etc , — This story the Master told at the Bamboo-grove, about 
Devadatta and Kokftlika. At the time when Devadatta began to lose his 
^tinra and his repute, Kokftlika went from house to house, saying, Elder 
Devadatta is bom of the line of the First Great King, of the royal stock of 
Okkftka^ by an uninterrupted noble descent^ versed in all the scriptures, full of 
ecstatic sanctity, sweet of speech, a preacher of the law. Give to the Elder, help 
him !” In these words he praim up Devadatta. On the other hand, Deva- 
datta praised up Kokftlika, in such words as these: Kokftlika comes from a 
northern brahmin family; he follows the religious life; he is learned in doctrine, 
a preacher of the law. Give to Kokftlika, help him!*' So they went about, 
praising each other, and mtting fed in different houses. One day the brothers 
began to talk about it in tne Hml of Tmth. ** Friend, Devadatta and Kokftlika 
TO about praising each other for virtues which they haven't got, and so TOtting 
mod.” The Master came in, and asked what they were talking about as they sat 
there. They told him. Said he, Brethren, this is not the first time that these 
men have got food by praising each other. Long ago they did the same,” and 
he told them an old-world tale. 


Once upon a time^ when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta became a tree-sprite in a certain rose-apple grove. [439] A 
Crow perched upon a branch of his tree, and began to eat the fruit. Then 
came a Jackal, and looked up and spied the Crow. Thought he, *'If I 
flatter this creature, perhaps I shall get some of the fruit to eat ! ” So in 
flatteiy he repeated the first stanza : 

"Who is it sits in a rose-apple tr e e — 

Sweet singer! whose voice tricldes gently to me) 

Like a young peacock she coos mth soft graces 
And ever sits still in her plaoei” 


The Crow, in his praise^ responded with the second : 

"He that is noble in breeding and birth 
Can praise others’ breeding^ knows what they are worth. 

Like a young tiger thou seemest to be: 

Corner eat, Sir, what 1 give to theel” 

With these words she shook the brandh and made some fruit drop. 


> OosaparaNo. 996, and JBaop’sfebfeoffhsVoKsadlhsOiow. 

* A febuloiis Ung, the sasae as Ikshvika. See raff, in /. P. T. 5. 1888, p. 17. 
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Then the spirit of the tree, beholding these two eatingi after flattering 
each other, repeated the third stansa : 

** Liars foregather, I very well know. 

Here, for example, a oairion Crow, 

And corpse-eating Jackal, with puerile clatter 
Fh>c^ one another to flatter!” 

After repeating this stanza, the tree-sprite, assuming a fearful shape, 
scared them both away. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he summed up the Birth-tale ; 
*<At that time the Jackal was Devadatta, the Crow was KokaUCa, but the Spirit 
of the Tree was I myself” 


No. 295. 


anta-jAtaka^ 


Like to a huU^*' etc. — [440] This is another story told by the Master in the 
same place and about the same peopla The circumstances are the same as 
before. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta became the qpirit of a castor-oil-tree which stood in the approach to 
a certain village. An old ox died in a certain village ; and they dragged 
the carcase out and threw it down in the grove of these trees by the village 
gate. A Jackal came and began to eat its flesh. Then came a Crow, 
and perched upon the tree. When she saw the Jackal, she cast about 
whether by flattery die could not get some of this carcase to eat And so 
she repeated the flrst stanza : 

“Like to a bull your body seems to be, 

Like to a lion your activity. 

O king of beasts I all ^ly be to thee! 

Please don’t foiget to leave a bit for me.” 


^ Folk-Lore Joumol, 8. 868. Oompare No. 894. 
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On hearing this the Jackal repeated the second : 

^^They that of gentle birth and breeding be 
Know how to praise the gentle worthily. 

0 Crow, whose neck is like the peacocka neck, 
Come down from off the tree and take a peck!” 

The Tree-spirit, on seeing this, repeated the third : 

‘<The lowest of all beasts the Jackal is, 

The Crow is lowest of all birds y-wis, 

The Castor-oil of trees the lowest tree: — 

And now these lowest things are here all three!” 


[441] When the Master had ended this discoorse he identified the Birth : 
** At that time Devadatta was the Jackal, Kokftlika was the Crow, but the Tree- 
spirit was I myself. 


No. 29a 

samudda-jXtaka>. 


*^Over ths salt ma wave” etc , — ^This story the Master told at Jetavana, about 
Elder Upananda. This man was a great eater and drinker; there was no 
satisfying him even with cartloads of provisions. During the rainy season he 
would pass his time at two or three different settlements leaving bis shoes in 
one, his walk ing -stick in another, and his water-jar in a third, and one he lived 
in himself. When he visited a country monast^, and saw the brothers with 
their requisites all ready, he began to talk about the four classes of contented 
ascetics*; laid hold of their garments^ and made them pick up rags from the 
dust-heap; made them take earthen bowls, and give him any bowls that he 
fancied and their metal bowls ; then he filled a cart with them, and carried 
them off to Jetavans One day people began to talk in the Hall of Truth. 

Friend, Upai^da of the Sakka cla^ a great eater, a greedy frilow, has been 
preaching religion to other people^ and here he comes with a cartful of priests’ 
property 1” The Master came in, and wanted to know what they were talking 
of as they sat there. They told him. ** Brethren,” said he, Upananda has 
gone wrong before by talking about this contentment. But a man ought first 
of all to Moome modest in nis deeiresi before praising the good behaviour of 
other people. 


‘^Yoursdlf first stablirii in propriety, 

Then teach ; the wise should not self-seeking be.” 

* Folk-Lore Joamah 8. 888. 

* See Ohilders, p. 665. The redusa who is contented with the robes presented to 
him, with the food, with the bedding, and he who delights in meditation. 
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Pointing out this vono ftom tho Dbsnunspsda^i and blaming UpanandSk he 
went on, ^^This is not the first timsi Bretiireni that Upananda has oeen greedy. 
Long aga he thou^t even the water in the ocean ou^t to be saved.” And he 
told an old-world tua 


Onoe upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares^ the Bodhi- 
satta became a Sea-spirit. Now it so happened that a Water-crow was 
passing over the sea. He went flying about^ and trying to check the 
shoals of fish and flodm of birds, crying, 

** Don’t drink too much of the sea-water I be careful of it 1” [442] On 
seeing him, the Sea-spirit repeated the first stansa : 

'*Over the salt sea wave who fiies? 

Who checks the shoals of fish, and tries 
The monsters of the deep to stay 
Lest all the sea be drunic awayf” 

The Water-crow heard this, and answered with the second stanza : 

‘‘A drinker never satisfied 
So people call me the world wide^ 

To drink the sea I fhin would 
And drain the lord of rivers dry.” 

On hearing which the Sea-spirit repeated the third : 

*<The ocean ever ebbs away, 

And fills SAain the selfiaame day. 

Who ever knew the sea to fail? 

To drink it up can none avail 1” 

With these words the spirit assumed a terrible shape and frightened 
the Water-crow away. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he identified the Birth : “ At 
that time, Upananda was the Water-crow, but the Spirit was I myself.” 


No. 297. 


KlKA-YILlPA-JlTAKA. 

“0 bird, thatflieti’ .(a— T his atoiy the Master told at JetaTana, about a 
mao who pined for his f«»iner wi£a ^e ciroamstanoes whi<fo called it forth 
are* esfOau^ in the Pui^iantta Birth-tale*, and the tale of the past in 
the Indri^ra Birth-tale*. 


* Tics fling 
« No. 428. 


^ Vane 158. 

* No. 147 above, voL i. page 812. 
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So Uie man was impaled alive. As he hung there, he looked up and 
saw a orow flyiug through the air; and, nought recking of the bitter 
pain, he hailed the orow, to send a message to his dear wife, repeating 
these verses following : 

** O bird, that fliest in the skv 1 
O winged bird, that fliest high 1 
Tell my wife, with thig^ so fur : 

Long will seem the time to her. 

** She knows not sword and B|>ear are set : 

Full wroth and angry she will firet. 

That is mv torment and my fear. 

And not that I am hanging here. 

“My lotus-mail I have put by, 

And jewels in my pillow li^ 

And soft Benares cloth beside. 

With wealth let her be satisfied.** 

[444] With these lamentations, he died. 


When the Master had ended this discourscL he declared the Truths, and 
identified the Birth (now at the conclusion of tne Truths, the lovesick brother 
attained the firuition of the First Path) : “ The wife then was the wife now ; but 
the spirit who saw this, was I myself.** 


No. 298, 


UDUMBABA-JlTAKA*. 


are the Jigei* etc, — ^This stoxy the Master told at Jetavana, about a 
certain Brother, who had made a hermitage to live in at a certain villa^ on the 
frontier. This delightful dwelling stood upon a flat rook ; a little well-swept 
spot, with enough water to make it pleasant, a village dose at hand to ^ your 
rounds in, and niendly people to give food. A Brother on his rounds arrived at 
this place. The Elder who lived m it did the duties of host to the new arriv^ 
and next day took him along with him for his rounds. The people gave him 
food, and invited him to visit them again next day. After the new-oomer had 
thus fered a few days, he meditated by what means he could oust the other [446] 
and get hold of the hermitage. Once when he had come* to wait upon the Elder, 
he auced, ** Have you ever visited the Buddha^ friend ?'* “Why no, Sir ; there^i 

^ Folk-Lore Journal, 8. 865. 

* Beading dgantoS (which Is sorely right). 
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no one here to look after mj hut^ or I should have mne before.” " Oh, I’ll look 
after it while you are gone to visit the Buddha,” said the new-comer ; and so the 
owner went, alter laying ixyunctions upon the villagers to take care of the holy 
Brother until his return. The new-comer proceeimd to backbite his host, and 
hinted to the villagers all sorts of faults in him. The other visited his Master, 
and returned ; but the new-oomw refused him harbourage. He found a place to 
abide in, and next day went on his rounds in the vilbge. But the villi^rs 
would not do their dutv by him. He was much discoura^, and went back to 
Jetavanf^ where he tola the Brethren all about it. They Mgan to discuss the 
matter in their Hall of Truth : Friend, Brother So-and-so has turned Brother 
So-and-so out of his hermitage, and taken it for himself ! ” The Master came in. 
and wanted to know what wey were discussing as they sat there. They told 
him. Said he, Brethren, this is not the first time that this man turned the 
other out of his dwelling ; ” and he told them an old-world tale. 


Once on a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta became a Tree-spirit in the woods. At that time during the 
rainy season rain used to pour down seven days on a stretch. A certain 
small red-faced Monkey lived in a rock-cave sheltered from the rain. One 
day he was sitting at the mouth of it, in the dry, quite happy. .As he sat 
there, a big black-faced Monkey, wet through, perishing with cold, spied 
him. **How can I get that fellow out, and live in his hole?” he 
wondered. Puffing out his belly, and making as though he had eaten 
a good meal, he stopped in front of the other, and repeated the first 
stanza : 

**Bipe are the figs, the banyans good. 

And ready for the Monkeys fo^. 

Come along with me and eat ! 

Why should you for hunger fret?” 

[446] Redface believed all this, and longed to have all this fruit to eat. 
So he went off, an<jL hunted here, and hunted there, but no fruit could he 
find. Then he came back again ; and there was Blackface sitting inside 
his cave ! He determined to outwit him ; so stopping in front he repeated 
the second stanza : 


** Happy he who honour pays 
To his elders fiiU of days ; 

Just as happy 1 feel now 
After all that fruit, I vow ! ” 

The big monkey listened, and repeated the third : 

‘‘When Qredc meets Greek, then comes the tug of war; 
A monlmy scents a monkey’s tricks atar. 

Even a young one were too sharp by half; 

But old birds never can be caught with chaff.” 

The other made off. 
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When the Master ended this discourse, he summed up the birth-tale : ‘‘At 
that time the owner of the hut was the litUe monkey, &e interloper was the 
big black monkey, but the Tree-spirit was I myself.” 


No. 299. 


KOMiTA-POTTA-JiTAKA*. 


[447] Aforetime you ufere uaed^*' etc . — This story the Master told in Pub- 
bftrftma, about some &ethren who were rude and rough in their manners. These 
Brethren, who lived on the floor below that where the Master was, talked of 
what they had seen and heard, and were quarrelsome and abusive. The Master 
called Mahftmoggall&na to him, and bade him go startle.them. The Elder rose in 
the air, and just touched the foundation of the house with his great toe. It 
shook to the furthest edge of ocean ! The Brothers were frightened to death, 
and came and stood outside. Their rough behaviour became known among the 
Brethren. One day they got to talking about it in the Hall of Truth. “Friend, 
there are some Brethren who haye retired to this house of salvation, who are 
rough and rude ; they do not see the impermanence, sorrow and unreality of the 
wond, nor do their duty.” The Master came in, and ask^ what they were dis- 
cussing as they sat there. They told him. “This is not the first time. 
Brethren,” said he, “that they haye been rough and rude. They were the same 
before.” And he told them an old-world tale. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta reigned king in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom as a brahmin’s son in a yillage. They named him 
Kom&yaputta. By and bye he went out and embraced the religious life in 
the region of Himalaya. There were some friyolous ascetics who hod 
made a hermitage in that region, and there they liyed. But they did not 
take the means to induce religious ecstasy. They fetched the fruits from 
the woods, to eat ; then they spent the time laughing and joking together. 
They had a monkey, rude-mannered like themselyes, which gave them 
endless amusement by his grimaces and antics. 

Long they lived in this place, till they had to go amongst men again to 
get salt and condiments. After they went away, the Bodhisatta lived in 
their dwelling-place. The monkey played his pranks for him as he had 
done for the others.' The Bodhisatta snapt his fingers at him, and gave 
him a lecture, saying, “One who lives with well-trained ascetics [448] 


1 Folk-Lore Journal, 8. 364. 
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ought to behave properly, ought to be well-advised in his actions, and 
devoted to meditation.” After that^ the monkey was always virtuous and 
well-behaved. 

After this, the Bodhisatta moved away. The other asoetios returned 
with their salt and condiments. But the monkey no longer played his 
pranks for them. “What’s this, my friend?” they asked. “Why don’t 
you make sport, as you used to dot” One of them repeated the first 
stanza: 


“Aforetime you were used to play 
Where in this hut we hermits stay. 

0 monkey 1 as a monkey do ; 

When you are good we love not you.” 

On hearing this, the Monkey repeated the second stanza : 

“All perfect wisdom by the word 
Of wise Komftya I have heard. 

Think me not now as I was late ; 

Now ’tis my love to meditate.” 

Hereupon the anchorite repeated the third : 

“If seed upon the rock you sow, 

Though rain should fall, it will not grow. 
You may hear perfect wisdom still ; 

But meditate you never will.” 


[449] When the Master had ended this discourse, he declared the Truths, 
andf identified the Birth : “ At that time these Brothers were the firivolous 
anchorites, but Komftyaputta was 1 myself.” 


No. 300. 


yAKA-JlTAKA\ 

^9] “ The wjjfwho sTa— This story the Master told at Jetavana, about 

old niendship. The dicumstancee were the same in detail as in the Vinaya^j 
this is an abstract of them. The reverend UpaaenSi a two-years’ man, visited 

^ Mahkvaggat i 81. 8 felL (trans. in L p. 175); Folk-Lon Jimmal, 

8* 859 ; Moizis, ConUmp. Jtev. 789. 
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the Master idoM with a first year’s man who lived in the same monastery: 
the Master lebum hiiXL and he retired. Having acquired spiritual insight, and 
attained to 8ainth<^ having got contentment and Idnd^ virtues, having 
undertaken the Thirteen Practices of a Recluse, and taught them to his fellows, 
while the Blessed One was secluded for three months, he with his brethren, having 
accepted the blame first given for wrong speech and nonconformity, received in 
the second instance approval in the words, Henceforth, let any brothers visit 
me when they will, provided they follow the Thirteen Practices of a Recluse.” 
Thus encouraged, he returned and told it to the Brethren. After that, the 
brothers followed these practices before coming to visit the Master ; then, when 
he had come out from his seclusion, tbev would throw away their old rags and put 
on clean garments. As the Master with all the bodv of the Brethren went round 
to inspect the rooms. [460] he noticed these rags lying about, and asked what 
they were. When they told him, he said, Brethren, the practice undertaken 
by these brothers is short-lived, like the wolfs holy day service” ; and he told 
them an old-world tale. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta reigned king in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta came to life as Sakka, king of the gods. At that time a Wolf 
lived on a rock by the Ganges bank. The winter floods came up and 
surrounded the rock. There he lay upon the rock, with no food and no 
way of getting it. The water rose and rose, and the wolf pondered : No 
food here, and no way to get it. Here I lie, with nothing to do. I may 
as well keep a sabbath feast.” Thus resolved to keep a sabbath, as he lay 
he solemnly resolved to keep the religious precepts. Sakka in his medita- 
tions perceived the wolfs weak resolve. Thought he, 111 plague that 
wolf”; and taking the shape of a wild goat, he stood near, and let the 
wolf see him. 

** I’ll keep Sabbath another day ! ” thought the Wolf, as he spied him ; 
up he got^ and leapt at the creature. But the goat jumped about so that 
the Wolf could not catch him. When our Wolf saw that he could not 
catch him, he came to a standstill, and went back, thinking to himself as 
he lay down again, ” Well, my Sabbath is not broken after all.” 

Then Sakka, by his divine power, hovered above in the air; said he, 

** What have such as you, all unstable^ to do with keeping a Sabbath f 
You didn’t know that 1 was Sakka, and wanted a meal of goat’s-flesh 1 ” and 
thus plaguing and rebuking him, he vfyturoed to the world of the gods. 

“The well who takes live creatures for his food. 

And makes a meal ujpon their flesh and blood. 

Once undertook a holy vow to pay,— 

Made up his mind to keep the Sabbath day. 

“When Sakka learnt what he resolved to do, 
fie made himself a goat to outward view. 

Then the blood-bibber leaped to aeiae his prey, 

His vow fbrgot, his virtue cast away. 
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[451] ** Even so some pewns in this world of ours, 

That make resolves which are beyond their powers, 
Swerve from their purpose, as the wolf did here 
As soon as he behdd the goat appear.” 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he identified the Birth as 
follows : “ At that time I myself was Sakka.” 


END OF THE THIRD BOOK. 




INDEX OF NAMES AND PALI WORDS. 


*«* This Index contains all names of penons and places, real or legendary (except 
such as in the Stories of the Past are manifestly invented) ; all names of literary 
documents quoted in the text; and the parallels or illustrations given in the notes; 
but it does not include the names of previous translators of any of the stories. 


Aciravatl, river 65, 251 
Aesop referred to 76, 285, 299 
Aggftlava, shrine of 197 
Ajatasattu, a king 164, 165, 168, 275 
Alavl, a place 197 
Ambala tower 170 

Ananda 4, 13, 17, 18, 21, 22, 26, 28, 84, 
36, 45, 52, 56, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 85, 
89, 94, 119, 122, 124, 142, 160, 170, 
178, 193, 199, 203, 215, 218,220, 223, 
268, 272, 274, 282, 286, 290, 292, 297 
Ananda, a fish 242 

Anatha-pindika 200, 239, 279, 280, 282, 
*293, 294, 295 
„ the younger 200 
AAga, kingdom of 148 
Anotatta, lake 63 
Anuruddha 64, 87, 178, 260 
Araka 43,137 
Assaji, a heretic 264 
Atharva Veda referred to 101 


Babrius referred to 123 
Bamboo Orove (Veluvaaa) 26, 48, 67, 85, 
106, 113, 131, 138, 140, 145, 154, 168, 
172, 260, 299 

Benares 1, 3, 5, 8, 10, 11, 18, 19, 21, 28, 
24, 28, 82, 83, 34, 85, 86, 39, 41, 44, 
46, 47, 48, 50, 51, 52, 58, 55, 57, 59, 
60, 62, 64, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 75, 76, 
79, 80, 81, 88, 84, 86, 86, 87, 88, 92, 
98, 94, 96» 97, 99, 101, 108, 104, 106, 
106, 111, 118, 114, 116, 117,121, 123, 
126, 126, 127, 129, 181, 188, 189, 140, 
141, 148, 146, 146, 149, 162, 168, 164, 
166, 167, 168, 169, 160, 162, 168, 164, 
166, 166, 168, 169, 171, 172, 178, 179, 
180, 182, 188, 184, 186, 187, 189, 190, 


193, 194, 195, 197, 200, 203, 205, 207, 
218, 219, 221, 228, 224, 227, 232, 233, 
235, 238, 240,242, 244, 245, 246, 248, 
261, 262, 264, 265, 267, 268,269, 271, 
273, 274, 276, 280, 284, 285,287, 288, 
290, 292, 294, 296, 297, 298, 299, 300, 
802, 304, 305, 307 
Bhaddaji, Elder 229, 280, 231 
Bhaddiya, city 229, 230 
Bhaggava 56 

Bharhut Stupa 60, 106, 152, 197, 235, 237, 
248 

Bharu, king, city, kingdom 119, 121 
Bhummaja, a heretic 264 
Bimbft, Sister 267, 268, 295 
Bimbisara, a king 164, 275 
Bodhisatta 1, 2, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 16, 17, 
19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
82, 38, 84, 86, 87, 88, 89, 40, 41, 48, 

44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 52, 58, 55, 

56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 62, 64, 66, 67, 68, 

74, 75, 76, 79, 81, 82, 88, 84, 85, 86, 

88, 90, 92, 98, 94, 96, 97, 98, 99, 101, 
102, 108, 105, 106, 110, 111,118, 114, 
115, 117, 119, 121, 122, 128, 124, 125, 
126, 127, 128, 129, 180, 181, 182, 188, 

184. 185. 188. 189, 140, 141, 148, 144, 
146, 149, 152, 158, 154, 155, 156, 157, 
159, 160, 161, 162, 168, 165, 166, 167, 
168, 169, 170, 171, 172,178,174,175, 
177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 188,186, 

187. 188. 189. 190, 191, 192,197,200, 
201, 202, 208, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 
218, 219, 220, 221, 228, 224, 227, 228, 
229, 282, 288, 286, 288, 289, 240, 241, 
244, 245, 246, 247, 248, 250, 251,258, 
260,261, 262, 268, 264, 265,267, 268, 
278, 274, 276, 280, 282, 284, 285, 287, 
288, 289, 290, 298, 294, 297, 298, 299, 
800, 802, 804, 805, 807 
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Book of the Knight de la Tour Landiy 
lefemd to 92 
Bower MS. referred to 100 
Brahma 29, 80, 81, 87, 89, 42, 48, 45, 48, 
61, 62, 92, 98, 158, 188, 198, 199, 220, 
229, 247. 285, 287, 298, 298 
Bmhmadatta 1, 2, 8, 5, 8, 10, 11, 19, 21, 
28, 28, 84, 86, 89, 41, 44, 46, 47, 48, 
50, 51, 58. 55, 57, 59, 60, 64, 66, 68, 
70, 75, 76, 79, 81, 85, 88, 92, 98, 94, 
96, 97, 99. 101, 108, 105, 106, 111, 
118, 114, 116, 117, 121, 128, 125, 126, 
127, 129, 188, 140, 148, 145, 152, 164, 
166, 159, 160, 162, 168, 165, 168, 171, 
172, 179, 180, 182, 188, 184, 186,187, 
189, 198, 197, 200, 208, 205, 218, 221, 

228, 224, 227, 282, 288, 285, 240, 245, 
246, 248, 261, 262, 264, 267, 268, 278, 
276, 280, 284, 285, 287, 288, 290, 292, 
294, 298, 299, 800, 802, 804, 805, 807 

Baddha 11, 81, 87, 51, 53, 54, 56, 57, 58, 
59, 64, 77, 91. 92, 97, 101, 108, 121, 
127, 180, 187, 140,161. 153, 161, 166, 
172, 178, 180, 182, 189, 199, 207.218, 

229, 230, 238, 261, 266, 267, 268, 273, 
280, 282, 288, 284, 808, 804 

Buddha^osha referred to 122 
Baddha Kaeeapa 177 
Buddhas, Seven 102 

Cariyd-pitaka referred to 110, 251, 262 
Gatapatha-bril^ana referred to 12 
Oeylon 89 
Gifioft 85, 112 
OittakOta, Mount 74, 128 
Cittalata, a grove 188 
Cittarija, a goblin 254 
Gullavagga quoted or referred to 11, 17, 
26, 75, 100, 108, 110, 140, 168 


Daddara, Mount 6, 46 
Dakkhinftgiri, a place 4187, 288 
Dapdaka 28, 24, 26 v 
Dantapura, city 252, 260^ 

Dasaratha, a name 208 
Devadatta 26, 27, 28, 42, 48, 49, 68, 85, 
87, 108, 104, 106, 107, 110, 112, 118, 
114, 181, 188, 189,140, 142, 145, 164, 
155, 165, 166, 167, 168, 170, 172, 178, 
262, 299, 800, 801 

Dhammapada (or its Commentary) referred 
to 8, 65, 66, 115, 128, 177, 218, 241, 


251, 257, 284, 802 
Dhanaiijaya, a merchant 289 

„ a le|radary king 251, 252, 

Dhannggahatisia, Elder 275, 279 
Bivyi^ftna referred to 118, 216, 229 


Qagga 12 

Chmdhira 82. 152. 158 
Oanm 101, 105, 111, 179, 197, 229, 280, 
2M, 287, 246, 281, 288, 289, 807 
Ganges, the heavenly 45 
QitfSiitapitthi Book 180 


Qern}a xz, 10, 11 
Gayftsisa 26, 188 
Gesta Bomanomm referred to 92 
Gotama 118, 151, 152, 172, 180, 182, 267, 
288, 284 
GotamI 142 

Grimm referred to 69, 207 
Gnttila, the musician 172, 178 

Herodotus quoted 16 
Herondas quoted 127 
Hesiod quoted 15 

Himalaya 6, 8, 24, 28, 86, 88, 89, 48, 45, 
47, 50, 51, 58, 59, 68, 70, 71. 76, 92, 
97, 110, 111, 119, 120, 128, 124, 129, 
187, 188, 140, 159, 160, 162, 168, 179, 
182, 187, 190, 191, 192, 198, 208, 285, 
246, 262, 268, 270, 271, 274, 280, 284, 
298. 298, 805 
Hitopadesa r^erred to 181 

Indapatta. a city 149, 251, 252 
India, aaepiaime 

Indian Ni^ts* Entertainments quoted 129 
Isipatana, a place near Benares 248, 244 


Jains, the 182 
JanapadakalyW 68, 64 
Janasandha, a legendary king 207, 209 
Jitaka-M&l& referred to 44, 262 
J&takas referred to in the text : 
Abbhantara 295 
CuUanftradakassapa 285 
(Daddara, not by name 75) 

Gijjha 28 
In£iya 79 
802 

Jnnba 290 
Kaka221 

(Kaliya-mutthi, not by name 146) 

Eftlidga-bod^i 222 

Kama 149 

Khadiradga 279 

Mah&bodhi58 

Mahasira 17 

MahisUava 278 

Mah&-ummagga 48, 58, 80 

Ma.ViiiamnlctiM. 07 

(Nakula, not by name 246) 
NaAguttha 29 

k, not by name 126) 
atU802 
k57 

„ (not hj name) 162 
84ma84 
SaihvaralS 
8igila218 
SOavImeihn 292 
Sumoi 281 
TakkirlyalSS 

Uddik47 
Ummadantt 81 
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JitokM ratend to in ilM tmt (oont.) : 

„ (not bj name) 246 
Jttolm timnilnted in this book: 
Abbhantom 267 

Xdioeapa^ftna 60 
Alma-oitta 18 
Anabbirati 68 
AntaSOO 
Araka42 

Arftma-dflBa 287 
Asadisa 60 
AaiUbhn 168 
A88akal08 
BakalOl 
Bandhandgdra 97 
Bhadra-ghata 298 
Bharn 118 
GatnmaUa 78 
OOlanandiya 140 
Oulla-padnma 81 
Onlla-palobhana 227 
Daddaia 46 
DadhivAhana 69 
Dhammadhaja 181 
Dabhija-makkata 48 
Dnddada 69 
Data 221 
Dntiya-palAjri 168 
Ekapada 168 
Oam 11 
Oi£apati 94 
QAmani'Oanda 207 
Gadg«77a’i04 
GfffSiita 129 
Gijjha84 
Gindanta 67 
Gona 17 
Gdtha-pina 147 
Gnttila 172 
Harita-m&ta 164 
IndaaamAnagotta 28 
Jambn-khidaka 299 
Jarndapina 206 
Kaoohapa 66 

.. 846 

Kakantaka 48 
Sakkmll2 
Kakkato286 
EalAya-mntthi 61 
Kalyipa-dhamma 44 
Kimanita 149 
KimaviUpa 802 


Jltakai trandated in this book (eont.) : 
KouyaHd 
Knmbblla 146 

Kundaka-knoobi-sindhava 199 
Enrn-dhamma 261 
Enradga-miga 106 
E6ta-Tinija 127 
LAbba-garaha 287 
Lola 248 

Miwtli n 126 

MaodhnddAna 288 
MahA-panAda 229 
MahA.pi]&gala 166 
Mahiaa 262 
Makkata 47 
Mandl^tn 216 
Mani-oora 86 
Bfani-kantha 197 
Ifaai-Bdlcara 288 
MittAmitta 91 
Mora 28 
Mnda-pAni 224 
MOla-pariyAya 180 
Naknla 86 
NAnaoobanHa 290 
Pabbatdpattbara 88 
PAdailjaU 188 
Paduma 222 
PalAyi 161 
Pnnna-nadl 121 
Puta-bhatia 142 
Pnta-dflsaka 266 
BAdha92 
BAjovAda 1 
Bomaka 260 
Buoira 260 
Bnhaka 79 
Sabba-dAtha 168 
BAdhn-Blla 96 
BAketa 162 
Saknnagghi 40 
Balakal86 
SA16ka286 
SaibgAma-vaoaxa 68 
Bamiddhi 89 
Samkappa 189 
Samndm 801 
SanthaTa 29 
Bata-dbamma 67 
Batopattg 264 
Beggn 126 


76 

Biha-kotthnka 76 

fVft 


Bejya 278 
Biff Ala 4 
Blha-oamma 


Eapil87 
SAaTal88 
EAgra-doohinda 297 
SiUMla98 
Ehandba-^tla 100 
a46 


Ehnima281 
Kbfaanffopuw 184 
Ebmigrapatte 806 


SHa-ylknaihBa 292 
Bin 279 

Biri*kAlakapni 80 

Bomadatta 116 

Bnhana21 

BiuAta289 

B£t208 

8dkM«7 

BnihaomAn 110 
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J&takas referred to in this book (eont.) : 
Sunakha 170 
Snpatta 296 
Snslma 81 
TelovSda 182 
Tila-mutthi 193 
Tindnka 68 
Tirlta-vaccha 218 
Uooliittha-bhatta 117 
Udap&iia-dueaka 248 
Udumbara 803 
UlOka 242 
UpShana 154 
Upasalha 87 
Uraga'9 

Yacoha-nakha 160 
Yaddhaki-aukara 276 
Yaka 806 
Yalahaasa 89 
Yslodaka 66 
YAtagga-aindhava 238 
Yikannaka 157 
Yina-tbuna 166 
YibOaka 26 
Yiraka 108 
Yiticoha 178 
Y^aggha 244 
JAtiyA grove 229 
Jeta, prince 162 

Jetavana 7, 11, 18. 17, 21. 28. 28, 29, 

31. 86. 87. 40, 42. 44. 45, 47, 60, 

61, 66, 69, 60, 68, 64, 66, 68. 69, 

73. 76, 76, 77, 79, 88, 89, 92, 94, 

96, 97, 98, 103, 104, 108, 112, 117, 
118, 119, 121, 123, 126, 126, 127, 

129, 188, 142, 146. 146, 147. 149, 

161, 162, 168, 166, 167, 168, 160, 

161. 163, 165, 170, 178, 183, 184, 

186. 187, 193, 199, 200, 203, 206, 

207, 216. 218, 221, 222, 223, 224, 

227, 231. 233, 236, 237, 242, 244, 

246, 248. 260, 251, 262, 264, 266, 

267. 278, 276, 288, 285, 287, 288, 

290, 292, 298,v295, 297, 298, 801, 
802, 803, 806 ^ 

Jnmna 105 

mftiAgik , a kingdom 262, 260 
KalyAni, river in Ceylon 90 
Kimanita, a brahmin 149 
Eamaa, King 274 
Kapaa68 

KAsi 11, 89, 47, 48, 60, 69, 70, 71, 92, 
94, 101, 108, 108, 115, 117, 121, 148, 
164, 164, 171, 179, 218, 246, 264, 

268, 276, 280 
Kaaaapa 18 

„ Bnddha 77, 177 

„ the Elder 260 

„ the tortoiae clan 247 

Kattua, a month 264 

feaat 264 

Keki^aoityl49, 160 
Ehandhakam 288 
KhemA24 


Ehnddaka PA^ quoted 280 
ElMgiri, a plabe 264 
KitavAaa, King 187 

Kokalika 46, 46, 75, 76, 77, 128, 124, 244, 
245,246,299,800,801 
Kolita, a man 260 
KomAya 806 
Kondaiiiia clan 247 

Koaaia 1, 2, 8, 4, 9, 16, 17, 61, 88, 89, 
97, 118, 146, 146, 164, 200, 218, 246, 
268, 278, 275 
KoaalA, a prineeaa 276 
Koaiya (*owr), name of a clan 176 
Koti, a village 230 
Kuooana, a man 260 
KukkurovAda referred to 40 
Kum, a city 150 
„ kingdom 251 

Lakuntoka, Elder 98, 100 
LaludA^, Elder, see UdAyi. 

Licobavi 4. 7 
Lohita, a heretic 264 

Magadha 88. 148 
MahSkaaaapa 64. 197 
Mahakosala, King 164, 275 
MahamAyA 17, 84, 98 
MahAnAma the Sakya 54 
MahAaona 21 

MahAvagga referred to 230. 806 
MahAvana 4 

MahAvaatu referred to 60, 62, 110, 112 

Malliana, the 65, 160 

Mallika 2. 3 

ManoailA 63 

Manu quoted 275 

Mara 41, 167 

Matali, charioteer of Sakka 176, 178 
Mathura, carving at. identified aa a JA- 
taka acene 90 
MAyA 260 

Mettiya, a heretic 264 
MiUnda referred to 140, 168, 172, 216 
MithilA, a town 27, 281 
MoggallAna 4, 7, 26, 64, 74, 107, 119, 188, 
244, 246, 246, 268. 805 

NAgadipa, ialand off Ceylon 90 
NAlAgiri, elephant 140, 168 
Nalikera, ialand of 121 
Nanda 68, 64, 66 
„ a place 187 
Nandaka^a preaching 268 
Nandana, a grove 188 
Nandapandita, a man 260 
NAtaputta‘l82 
NAthaputta 188, 188 
Nerbuo^ the 287 
New Teatament referred to 77 
Nirvana 17, 26, 78, 91, 189. 184, 880, 282 
North Indian Notes and Queries quoted 
80, 72, 129, 188 

OkkAka, a mythical king 299 
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FMsoelut-buddha 67, 187, 189, 981, 382 
P&li words explained : 
agatigataii) 1 
aSiT&taroga 65, 206 
fi|ambara dram 287 
dnaka drum 287 
afidaih vy&karoti 280 
aeura (fallen angel) 99 
caturangasamannigatam 184 
oitta-paeada 59 

dija, *twiee-bom,' of birds and brah- 
mins 162 
gandhakuti 162 
gandhapaficai^uiikam 72 
gftvutaadhayojanamatte 147 
netthamafloa 286 
-jainghakahspanadigahanena 166 
jatareda, *fire' 226 
k&kagnyha 122 
k&kapeyya 122, 802 
kslaghaw 181 
kiihBaka tree 184 
lakftra, lank&ra 78 
nakkhatta 194 
nssikav&ta 206 
fiatti 268 
peta (ghost) 99 


rajjogAhakaamaooa 267 
sfilaka, a term of abt 


f abuse 186 

sftratthi 267 
tinduka tree 58 
titthiya 182 

Panfida, a legendai 7 king 280, 281 

Paficatantra referred to 79, 81, 88, 123, 286 

Papduka, a heretic 264 

P&pini referred to 122 

P&rftsariya, a brahmin teacher 142 

Pasenam, King 11, 200, 276 

Phaedms referred to 128 

Pitakas, the Three 172, 180 

Plato referred to 184 

PotaU, city of 108 

Pubbftr&ma 805 

Punabbastt, a heretic 264 

Punna, a man 260 

Pufifialakkhand, Lady 279, 280 

Pythagoreans compared 184 

Questions of Milinda referred to 140, 168, 
172, 216 


Sakya clan (8&kiya, Sakka) 11, 267, 283,801 
Samiddhi 39 

Samyutta Nikaya referred to 100 
Sanchi Tope 60, Addenda p. xx 
Soriputta 4, 7, 17, 26, 27, 84, 86, 64, 74, 
78, 103, 107, 110, 112, 119, 188, 142, 
188, 199, 200, 208, 244, 246, 246, 260, 
262, 267, 268, 272, 287, 296, 297 
Satadhamma 67 

Sfivatthi 9, 81, 44, 62, 66, 69, 66, 68, 91, 
104, 127, 138, 142, 161, 166, 168, 168, 
178, 189, 199, 205, 216, 228, 229, 288, 
286, 261, 262, 264, 266, 268, 297 
Senaka 64 
Seneca quoted 127 
Sihasenapati 182 
Simonides referred to 184 
Sineru, Mount 189 
Sirlsavatthu, a goblin town 89 
Subhagavana Park 180 
Suddhodhana 84, 98 
Suhanu 22 

Suj&tft, a lady 289, 240, 242 
Sundari, a woman murdered by the 
heretics 288, 284 
Susima 82, 38, 84 
Sutta Nip&ta referred to 196, 284 
Suttavibhadga referred to 197 

Takkasilft 2, 27, 82, 86, 47, 60, 59, 60, 68, 
96, 121, 141, 152, 158, 189, 198, 196, 
196, 218, 221, 224, 241,251, 278, 280, 
290 

Talmud referred to 221 
Tapoda Park 89 

Tathagata 60, 140, 164, 168, 184, 251 
Tevijja-Sutta referred to 127 
Therigatha referred to 65 
Tibetan Tales referred to 80, 81, 216 
Tunisische Marchen referred to 129 

Udana quoted 288 

Udayi, a fooUsh Elder 116, 116, 188, 184 

Ukkattbft, a place 180 

Upananda, Elder 801, 802 

Upasalha 87, 88 

Upasena, a Brother 806 

Uppalavanna, a woman 260 

Utta, Elder 275 

Uttarapaftoala, a city 149, 160 


Baghuwhsa quoted 82 
BU^a 46, 48, 75, 98, 188, 268, 295 
BihuVs mother 87, 98, 260, 268, 272, 
295 

Blisgaha 88, 89, 188^864 
B^a the Mallian 160, 161 

S5keta, a place 162 
„ a name 162 

Sakka 68, 70, 87, 99, 100, 188, 188, 184, 
185, 149, 150, 151, 152, 174^ 175, 176, 
177, 216, 217, 281, 259, 260, 269, 294, 
295, 807, 806 
Saknnovida-sntta 40 


Vacaspati’s Dictionaiy quoted 122 
yaiir&, princess 275 

Vedas, the Three 80, 82, 88, 84, 60, 68, 
69, 168, 180, 181, 287 
Vedayanta, Sakka’s palace 152 
Vdanuia, see Bamboo Qrove 
Vestii, a place 4, 180 
Vessarana, 12, 271, 272 
Videha, kingdom of 27, 88, 881 
Vim&na-vatthu referred to 175, 177, 178 
Vinaya mentioned 806 
yi8U[M,alady200,289 

Tama, gatekeeper of hell 167 
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Accomplishments, Eighteen 60, 287 
Air, passing through the, a supernatural 
power of ascetics 70, 71, 191, 192, 
229 

Alms for alms 67, 214 
Alms-halls 83, 84, 252, 253 
Alms, how not to give 31 
Alms-pilgrimage 230, 237 
Aroher*s garb 61 
Army, its four parts 66 

,, modes of drawing up 275 
Ascetics, four classes of contented 301 
„ Thirteen Practices of 307 
Ascetic, sham 47, 139, 188, 261, 278 
Astrology 16, 127, 291 
Attainments, see Faculties and 287 

Bath-money, a queen’s allowance 164, 275 
Being, Five Elements of 184 

„ Eighteen Constituents of 184 
Bii&: immediate re-incamation due to 
keen desire, and brought about with- 
out parents 264 
Birth-fire 30 
Blessings, Eleven 9, 42 
Bodhisatta peculiar from his birth 228 
„ tempted and sins 228, 265 
Bonds, what are the real 228 
Buddha, attempts to injure 85, 106, 110, 
131, 140, 165, 166, 168, 172 
,, imitating of 103, 113 

Captain of the Faith 7, 64, 112, 138, 200, 
268, 295 

Carpenters, village of 14 ; their tools and 
mode of work 14 
Chinese funeral custom 25 
City guards 98 
Clan, tortoise 247 
Commander-in-chief 18 
Constituents of Being, Eighteen 184 
Conception by eating fruit alluded to 269 
„ ceremonies done at 1 ' 
Coronation: fig- wood chair and three 
shells used in the ceremony 278 
Cranes conceived at the sound of thunder 
249 

'Crane’s sleep,’ proverb for trickeiy 162 
Disciples, four classes of 7 


Discrepancy between verses and stoiy 127, 
155 

Disease tricked by escaping through a 
hole in the wall 55 
‘Door* question, the 163 
Dove’s-foot nymphs 63 
Drum made of a crab’s daw 237 

Earning a living. Twenty-one unlawful 
ways 57 

Ecstasies, Four 172 
Eighteen Accomplishments 60, 287 
Eighteen Constituents of Being 184 
Eight Stages of Knowledge 180 
Elements of Being, Five 184 
„ Four Principal 184 

Elephant Festivals 32, 83, 34 

„ manual 32, 33, 34 

„ of State 16 

„ with thorn in its foot 14 

Eleven Blessings, 9, 42 
Emendations suggested 1, 104, 167, 168, 
174, 194, 197, 267, 290, 302, 303 
Excellences, the four 29, 37, 39, 42, 43, 
48, 92, 102 

Existence, three stages of 56 

Faculties and Attainments, the 31, 36, 38, 
39. 45, 50. 62, 92, 98, 108, 120, 159, 
188, 190, 199, 220, 229, 246, 268, 280, 
293, 298 

Fate written upon the forehead 84, 195 
Festivals 32, 254 
Fire lit at birth 30 
,, sacred 30 

Five Elements of Being 184 
Five Pleasures of Sense 41 
Five Precepts, see Precepts 
Five-spray garlands 72, 177 
Five Virtues 44, 251, 252, 260 
Flying horse 90 

Forehead, fate written upon 84, 195 
Four Ecstasies 172 
Four Excellences, see Excellences 
Four Great Kings 61, 62, 217 
Four Principal Elements 184 
Four Supernatural Powers 216 
Four Virtues, a man with 184, 146 
Four worlds of misery 98, 262 
Friends, which should be avoided 266 
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Gifts, rules about 18 
Goblins 12, 89, 103, 271 
Grain, measuring of 268 
Gratefol Beasts, new form of 85 
Great Benunoiation 60 

Hall of Truth 0, 21. 81, 44, 46, 48, 64, 
91, 112, 121, 140, 148, 154, 166, 157, 
159, 164, 166, 168.171, 182, 188, 186, 
187, 198, 200, 208, 207, 216, 223, 224, 
227, 240, 242, 243, 245, 268, 276, 296. 
298, 299, 301, 804, 805 
Headman, village 94 
Heaven, by what deeds won 177 f. 

„ of the Four Great Kings 217 
„ Brahma’s, aaepe 
HeUs, the Four 98, 262 
Hereditary rights 82 
Heretics 31, 118, 119, 182, 264, 283 
Hero’s Tasks, new form of 131 

Imitating the Buddha, 108, 113 
Immortality won by eating a Golden 
Peacock 25 

Inscriptions, upon golden plates 24, 255 ff. 
Insight 268 

Jains, the 182 
Japanese variant 110 
Jewel of serpent 197 ff.- 
Judos tree 184, 185 
Judgements given 212 f. 

Kalevala quoted 1 
King as rain-maker 252 
Kings dress like the gods 252 
* King’s officer ’ 209 
Knowledge, Eight Stages of 180 
Kuru righteousness 251 ff. 

Life-token 111, cp. 279 
Lotus army 275 

Luck 44, 127, 265, 279, 282, 291 
Lucky days 194 
„ speech 44, 265 

Magic razor-axe 70 
„ milk-bowl 70 
„ drum 70 
„ gem 70 

,, powers gained by eating certain, 
birds 280 
Marriage rule 247 
Master of the Ceremonies 82 
Meat-eating 182 

Merit, how conferred 221, 288, 289 
’Messenger’ 221 

Metre in the text of the Jiitakas 23, 24 
Mice and rats, their gnawing unlucky 127 
Miracles of saints 77 
Moderation 204 

Music, technicalities of 172, 178, 175, 176 

Naked ascetics 182, 188 
Name-day 218 


Northern brahmin 57, 299 
Nymphs 68, 175, 177 

Ordination 280, 298 
Owl clan 175 

Palace of Sakka 182, 269 
Paths, the 9, 17, 21, 26, 81, 34, 86, 88, 
39, 42, 56, 58, 65, 69, 77, 78, 80, 
85, 91. 94, 95, 97, 98, 100, 110, 

118, 125, 126, 130, 144, 158, 159, 

163, 164, 188, 198, 196, 208, 205, 

215, 218, 222, 226, 229, 230, 282, 

250, 260, 268, 286, 290, 298, 808 

Precepts, Five 4, 18, 25, 205 
Precious Things, the Seven 216 
Problems in folk-tales 207, 209 
Processions 16 

Bain-maker 252 

Befuges, Three 4, 17, 44, 205 

Belease 9 

Renunciation, Great 60 
Riddles 1^2, 130, 225. 269 
Robes for Buddhist priests, rules about 
18 

Royal Virtues, ten 1, 273 
Russian unpublished variant 110 

Seven Precious Things 216 
Seven Treasures of Empire 268 
Similes 155, 166, 191, 220, 229, 286, 284 
Sin of the Bodhisatta 228, 265 
Snake-charmer 186 

Snakes’ breath poisonous 55, 206; Breeds 
of snakes 101 ; Charms against 101 ; 
Guardians of treasure 214 ; Jewels in 
their heads 197 ff. 

Sneezing, an omen 11 ff. 

Spells 23, 101, 168 

Spirit of hill 82; river 288, 289; sea 78, 
302; tree 105, 118, 148, 211, 245, 
268, 276, 278, 299. 800, 801, 804, 
305 ; woodland 159 
State elephant 16 

Succession of Causes, chapter on 180 
Sun, adjured 23, 24 
Supernatural power 229 

„ Powers, the Four 216 

Tax-gatherer 18 

Ten Royal Virtues 1, 278 

Thirty-three Archangels 25, 62, 68, 64, 

216, 217 

Thirty-six, the 216 

Three Refuges, tee Refuges 

Three stages of existence 56 

Three Treasures 78, 102, 189 

Throne of Sakka grows hot 87, 182^ 174 

Thunder, proverb concerning ^7 

„ cranes conceived at the sound 
of 249 
Tortoise dan 247 
Touch, six spheres of 184 
Trance, mystic 188, 192 
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T^retam guarded by niekes 211 
Tourer of fhe ftufh 16^ 64 
Tnoaune of Bmpixe, the Mfen 268 
Tmtha* the 9, 17, 21, 26^ 84, 26 , 89, 42, 
56, 58, 69, 78, 80, 85, 91, 94, 95, 
97, 98, 100, 110, 118, 125, 126, 180, 
144, 158, 159, 164, 188, 189, 198, 

196, 208, 205, 215, 218, 222, 226, 

229, 282, 248, 244, 247, 250, 260, 

268, 286, 290, 298, 808, 806 
Twenty-one unlawfol ways of earning a 
Ufing57 

Umbrella, white 274 

* Uncle 'smother*! brother, term of affeo- 
tion210 

Verses and story, disormanoy between 
127,155 


Village headman 94 
Virtues, Fire 261, 252, 260 
„ Ten 1, 278 

Waggon army 275 
Water, not to be defiled 16 
Waxing and waning period 42 
Wheel aro^ 275 
Wheel of Empire 217 
WiokedneM, Four Ways of 1 
Winnowing basket 277 
Wishing Oup 294 
Wives, seven kinds of 289, 240 
Women, Buddhist opinion of 226, 228, 
284 

Writing upon a leaf 122 
„ on a golden plate 24 

Yellowstone throne of Bakka 68 
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I Ic 1C IS ,1 wolk iIkiI .imis ,i! pn‘scn!m^ ‘dillcrciit icleds and conccpiKavd wId h 
arc doiiiid 111 Tall wntincs' In (lie v^erds of llL'nry ('larke WarrcMi, the autlior 
ot llic volume "I raiisl.iiK>n has Iscen llie means employed as being the most 
c(h\ (ual... I ht^ selcciioiis t)l (he lirst chapter are on the Buddha; next follow 
iho .c ^^ hlL h dead c lmdly vMtli rhe 1 )(k trine; whde others concerning the Order 
and sc‘ciilar lite con ^(ll^l(e the r h'.ang chapter of (he book.’ 

The unkpieness (d the oTime lies in the selective presentation of the 
materials and their (»igani/atioi». lutrcKluctory notes preceding discussion of 
eai li cha[der, amply annotated, add to it.> originality. Ap|>endi\e" and the Index 
t<'rm special teatures 

This reprint ol the volume after its fust publication in 1 and subsexjuently 
in |9(K) v^ill he welcoiiuai by students as well as researchers of Buddhism. 


Bl DDIIISi l\\R\!UTvS 

/vyijc/a* Bars,.-/; liurhngajuc 

/’a/a/dc con la ms more tliar^ tw*' hundred sin ii has, allegories, parables, 
l.ibie , and olhei ilhnai iiivt* sIom'- uid anecdotes tiamd m the Ihili Buddhist 
lev, ( , and said to i; iva hsaai empiovani, eitlKU by the liuvldha himsell or by his 
loilocc an, to con\e\ n ligious and elhical less(M)s and the lessons of common 
sen .e Mik h ('( (he maha la! has I < eii (i<uislated into I aiglish lor the first time. 

rill* lau'k IS a ^nlKa (KM) <»1 ,p(‘c imeiis of <111 unusually interesting type ol 
litcn<i[y composiiion, .i text book ol the te<ichings of the Buddha, presentexl just 
<is (lie Buddha <iiid his loli ‘wets presented tliem, by discourse and e\<imple; aiul 
a ettllec lion ot good .(on all m one. It contains miieh that will interest 
• iiddren, it also coafains muc h (hat will puzzle the profoundest philosopher. 





